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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 

In  submittiDg  these  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Clarke  to  the  Subscribers 
^d  to  the  public,  the  Individual  who  has  undertaken  to  compile 
them,  fears  that  he  must  bespeak  their  indulgence  for  the  very  im- 
perfect manner  in  which  the  task,  interrupted  by  various  causes,  and 
resumed  under  many  disadvantages,  has  been  performed. 

It  has  been  hia  main  object  to  bring  forward  most  prominently 
into  the  Work  so  much  of  the  Remains  of  Dr,  Clarke  as  seemed 
likely  to  gratify  his  friends.  At  the  same  time  he  has  made  it  his 
endeavour  to  select  from  the  large  mass  of  materials  before  him, 
those  portions,  which  appeared  best  calculated  to  illustrate  his  life 
andch^iudet,  or  by  their  intrinsic  merit  to  support  his  established 
reputation  with  the  public.  In  what  manner  the  Editor  has  exe- 
cuted this  task  of  selection,  rendered  more  difficult  by  the  irregular 
manner  in  which  the  materials  have  been  supplied,  must  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  others.  He  hopes  he  will  be  thought  to  have  done  no 
injustice  to  the  memory  of  his  friend,  whom  he  has  endeavoured  to 
exhibit  as  he  was,  fully,  candidly,  and  fairly  ;  and  if  it  shall  be  judged 
in  any  quarter,  that  he  has  indulged  too  much  in  the  language  of 
panegyric,  he  is  persuaded  that  those  who  were  best  acquainted 
with  Dr.  Clarke  will  be  most  ready  to  make  every  allowance  for  the 
error.  It  is  difficult  for  any  one  whom  he  regarded  to  speak  of  him 
with  moderation,  and  the  Author  of  this  Memoir  shared  too  long 
and  to  largely  in  his  friendship,  to  be  exempt  from  the  partiality  it 
inspired. 

He  has  to  acknowledge  much  kindness  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
task.  To  one  friend,  in  particular,  his  thanks  are  justly  due  for  more 
assistance  than  he  can  well  express ;  suffice  it  to  say,  without  in- 
volving him  in  the  imperfections  or  even  in  the  opinions  of  the  nar- 
rative, that  his  aiding  or  correcting  hand  may  be  traced  in  every 
portion  of  the  work,  and  that  in  some  of  them  the  pains  he  has  be- 
stowed have  been  not  less  than  those  of  the  author  himself.  To 
many  other  persons  the  work  is  indebted  for  the  ready  supply  of 
letters,  and  of  such  other  information  as  they  happened  to  possess. 

WILLIAM  OTTER. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 

Thb  second  Edition  of  the  Life  and  Remains  of  Dr.  Clarke,  is 
now  offered  to  the  public  with  little  alteration,  and  therefore  requires 
but  Uttle  comment  from  the  Author.  He  cannot,  however,  suffer 
this  occasion  to  pass  by  without  expressing  to  the  Subscribers,  the 
strong  sense  he  entertains  of  the  kindness  with  which  the  work  has 
been  receired  by  them — a  kindness  the  more  valuable,  as  it  conveys 
to  him  the  welcome  assurance  that  the  memory  of  his  Friend  has 
not  suffered  in  his  hands. 

It  remains  only  to  take  a  short  notice  of  the  present  Edition. — A 
few  verbal  errors  have  been  corrected ;  some  letters  which  had  been 
mislaid  while  the  first  Edition  was  printing,  and  have  been  since 
found,  are  now  inserted ;  and  at  the  suggestion  of  several  Friends 
of  Dr.  Clarke,  his  Tract  upon  the  Blow-pipe  and  his  Letter  to  Arch- 
deacon Wrangham  upon  the  character  of  Wheier  have  been  re- 
printed for  the  Appendix. 

WILLIAM  OTTER. 

Stockwell,  December  81ft,  1824. 
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THE  LIFE 
or 

EDWARD  DANIEL  CLARKE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

AocMtoR  of  Dr.  E.  D.  Clailce— William  WottoiH-BfiLD  WiDiiM  ClflPlM— lUr. 
Edwwd  ChilK— Birth  of  Dr.  E.  D.  Ciarlifr-Hi*  eaily  cdocrtioa  D— th  of  ki* 
FUlksr. 

Edwaed  Daniel  Claeke.  the  subject  ofthese  Memoirs,  was 
bom  June  5,  1769,  at  Willingdon,  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  and 
was  descended  from  a  line  of  ancestors,  whose  learning  and  abi- 
lities reflected,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  the  highest  credit  upon 
the  literature  of  iVwcit  coxmtry.  The  celebrated  Dr.  William 
Wotton,  justly  considered  in  his  time  as  a  prodigy  of  early  know- 
ledge, was  h^  great-grandfather.  His  grandfather,  known  to 
his  friends  by  the  appellation  of  mild  William  Clarke,  was  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  scholars  of  his  age ;  and  his  father, 
Mr.  Edward  Clarke,  although  labouring  for  the  best  part  of  his 
life  under  the  disadvantages  of  an  infirm  constitution,  was  dis- 
tinguished in  the  same  honourable  career.  Nor  were  these  in- 
stances solitary,  occurring  one  only  in  each  descent:  for  so 
widely  diffused  has  been  the  love  of  literature  throughout  the 
different  members  of  this  family,  that,  of  four  entire  generations, 
beginning  with  Dr.  Wotton  and  his  wife  Anne  Hammond,  of 
St  Alban's,  in  Kent,  and  ending  with  Dr.  Clarke,  his  brothers 
and  his  sister,  there  is  scarcely  a  single  individual,  whether  male 
or  fenaale,  who,  at  one  period  or  other,  and  in  proportion  to  the 
opportunities  offered,  has  not  been  remarkable  for  literary  genius 
or  taste ;  while  many  of  them,  by  their  learning  and  their  works, 
have  arrived  at  high  degrees  of  eminence  and  reputation. 

The  character  and  writings  of  Dr.  Wotton  are  so  well  known 
to  the  literary  world,  that  a  short  notice  of  them  here  will  be 
thought  sufficient.  Besides  several  larger  works,  he  was  the 
author  of  many  tracts  and  dissertations,  involving  much  classical 
and  antiquarian  research.  One  of  the  earliest  of  these  was  en- 
tided,  "Reflecljj^ns  upon  Ancient  and  Modern  Learning;" 
which,  being  afterward  published  in  a  second  edition,  in  1697, 
with  a  dissertation  of  Dr.  Bentley's  annexed,  was  the  means  of 
involving  him  incidentally  in  the  celebrated  controversy  between 
that  great  scholar  and  Mr.  Boyle.  From  a  dispute  like  this,  in 
which  abuse  was  lavished  on  every  side  with  an  unsparing  hand, 
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it  was  little  to  be  expected,  that  Dr.  Wotton  would  escape  with- 
out some  unpleasant  marks  of  his  having  been  connected  with 
it ;  still  less  when  it  is  considered,  that  his  immediate  adversary 
was  the  caustic  dean  of  St.  Patrick^s :  but  it  is  honourable  to 
him  to  record  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Boyle  liimself,  to  a  species 
of  merit  displayed  by  him,  which  must  have  been  somewhat  rare 
in  that  controversy,  that  his  remarks  were  urged  with  decency 
and  mddesty,  and  that  there  was  a  vein  of  learning  running 
through  his  work  without  any  ostentation  of  it  In  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  having  retired  into  Wales,  in  consequence  of 
some  pecuniary  embarrassment,  he  determined  to  profit  by  the 
occasion  to  make  himself  master  of  the  Welsh  language ;  and 
among  the  fruits  of  this  industry,  are  a  Welsh  sermon,  which  he 
preached  and  printed,  being,  as  it  is  said,  the  first  that  was  ever 
composed  and  delivered  by  an  Englishman ;  two  Histories  of 
Cathedrals ;  and,  finally,  a  digest  of  the  laws  of  Hoel  Dha, 
which  he  did  not  live  to  finish.  He  died  at  Buxted,  in  Sussex, 
in  1726,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one,  and  was  buried  there  by  the 
side  of  his  wife,  who  had  departed  a  few  years  before  him.  His 
profound  and  extensive  knowledge,  which  is  allowed  by  all,  was 
the  natural  consequence  of  studious  habits,  combined  with  a  won- 
derful memory,  which  is  said  to  have  retained  correctly  every 
thing  that  he  had  ever  read.  To  the  latter  faculty  may  be  chiefly 
attributed  the  singular  facility  he  possessed  of  acquiring  lan- 
guages ;  and  so  extraordinary  are  the  testimonies  which  have 
been  handed  down  to  us  of  the  precocity  of  his  intellect  in  this  re- 
spect,* when  a  child,  that  if  they  did  not  rest  upon  the  most  un- 
questionable authorities,  or  if  they  had  been  recorded  in  a  man- 
ner less  specific  and  minute,  they  would  scarcely  have  found 
credit  with  posterity. 

*  The  following  Among  many  otber  tegtimonies,  of  the  early  nrofidenej  of  William 
WottoD,  are  taken  from  a  MS.  of  hia  father's  and  are  inserted  in  Nichols's  literarj 
Aneedotes  of  the  eighteenth  eentory,  vol.  ir.  p.  26S — 5. 

**  Mr.  Ombler,  a  fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  college,  eomiw  occasionally  near  my 
house,  and  hearing  of  my  child,  was  pleased,  to  satisfy  himself  to  do  me  the  honour  to 
make  an  experiment  of  the  troth  of  what  he  had  heard ;  and,  as  a  testimony  of  his 
satisfaction,  after  he  had  examined  my  son,  he  gave  this  accoant  of  him : 

"  *  Prima  juventutis  indotu  J^Uurum  viriutu  frucUan  induioi. 

"  *  Hanc  sententiam  posuit  Johannes  Omblbr,  Coll.  Corporis  Christi  Cantab. 
soeius,  Gulielmi  Wottoni  grati&,  qui  qninque  plus  minus  natus  annos,  lingnam  Latinam, 
Gffsecaaa,  et  Hebraicam,  mirum  in  modum  ciulet. 
*' *Maii  ti^lSn.* 

**  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  Doctor  of  Physic,  agentleman  not  only  famous  for  his  prac- 
tice, but  illustrious  as  well  in  Philology^  as  Philosophy,  upon  the  obsenrotion  he  had 
of  my  son,  left  this  testimony  of  him  with  me : 

Wotton  of 
andpronou 

purposely  chose  out ;'  anc(  also  construed  the  same  truly.  Also  some  \;erses  in  Homer, 
and  the  Carmina  Aurea  of  Pythagoras,  whi<A  he  read  well  and  constmed ;  as  he  did 
also  the  first  yerse  of  the  4th  chapter  of  Genesis,  in  Hebrew,  which  I  purposely  chose 
out.  Thomas  Brown. 

"«/«/yaO,167E.» 
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Of  mild  William  Clarke,  whose  name  and  relationship 
aeem  to  connect  him  more  closely  with  these  Memoirs,  it  will 
be  permitted  to  speak  more  fully ;  especially  since  his  emi- 
nence as  a  scholar,  which  his  singular  modesty  contributed  in 
some  respect  to  veil,  and  the  many  interesting  and  excellent 
qualities  of  his  heart,  present  him  to  our  notice  in  an  attractive 
point  of  view.  He  was  born  at  Haghmon  Abbey,  in  Shrop- 
shire, in  1696,  being  the  son  of  a  substantial  and  req)ectable 
yeoman,  who  occupied  a  considerable  tract  of  land  under  the 
Kynastons  of  Hardwick  in  that  county,  and  acted  also  as  a 
confidential  ageol  to  the  famUy.  The  Abbey,  with  its  depend- 
ances,  has  since  passed  by  marriage  to  the  Corbets  of  Sun- 
dome;  and  they  now  form  together  an  interesting  and 
remarkable  ruin,  within  the  boundaries  of  Sundorne  Park. 
He  received  his  early  education  where  many  other  distin- 
^isbed  scholars  have  laid  the  foundation  of  theirs,  at  Shrevim- 
bury  School,  under  Mr.  Lloyd,  and  in  1713  was  removed  from 
thence  to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Of  this  society  he 
was  at  the  early  age  of  twenty  years  elected  fellow,  Jan.  22, 
1716-17,  together  with  nine  others  in  consequence  of  the  ejec- 
tion* of  several  of  the  seniors,  for  refusing  the  abjuration 
oath,  on  the  accession  of  George  I.  His  character  and  learn- 
ing recommended  him,  at  an  early  period,  to  the  notion  of, 
many  distinguished  men.     He  was  successively  domestic chap- 


**  *  Gulielmo  Wotton  puerulo  septenni,  Lati»e,  Grsce.  et  Hcbnice,  yalds  flopfa 
«tatem  enidito,  timilem,  id  est,  foitcissiraum  io  timore  Dei,  in  gratia  caletti,  et  iB 
«v^eyeraribiu  studii*  profectum,  cemmis  votis,  et  certiMima  spe  ezoptat, 

"  '  J«n.  12,  1678.  Ed.  Norvic."'     [Bp.  Retkolds.] 

*  At  thiK  time,  tea  fellows  were  thns  displaced,  and  the  troe  aecmuit of  their  ejec- 
tion is  this  : — The  statates  of  St.  John's  College  reqoire  the  fellows,  aa  soon  as  tmy 
aire  of  a  sufficient  standing,  to  take  the  degree  of  a,D,  But  the  oath  of  allegiance 
is  reqoired  to  be  taken  with  every  degree  :  so  that  at  the  Revolution,  twenty*foiir 
of  the  fellows  not  coming  into  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  the  statutes  requiring  them 
to  commence  B.D.,  they  were  coni^trained  to  part  with  their  fellowships.  As  to 
thoee  who  had  taken  their  degrees  before  the  Revolution,  there  was  nothing  to  caaae 
their  ejection,  till  their  refusal  of  the  abjuration  oath,  enacted  on  the  accession  of 
George  I. — See  Nichols's  Anecdotes,  vol.  iv.  p.  247.  ' 

Mr.  Baker,  who  died  in  1740,  was  probably  the  survivor  of  all  these.  Tliefle  priB- 
ciplea  of  the  members  of  this  society  made  it  little  agreeable  at  court ;  lu>wever, 
they  had  always  one  good  friend  (though  he  by  no  means  agreed  with  them  in  their 
sentiments,)  Commissary  Dr.  Rowland llUl,  paymaster  to  the  army  in  Flanders  under 
King  William.  See  Wottoo's  Baronetage,  vol.  5,  p.  215.  One  day,  upon  some 
badreoortfl  from  Cambridge,  the  then  Lord  Carteret  said,  *' Well,  Mr.  Upmmissary, 
what  have  yon  to  say  for  your  college  now  ?"-*<*  Why,  to  be  sure,  I  must  own  that 
circumstances  are  agwnst  us ;  but  though  I  hardly  shall,  who  am  an  old  man,  yet  I  dare 
say  your  Lordship  will  live  to  see  that  College  as  obsequious  as  any  other.*'  This 
prediction  was  completeljr  fulfilled ;  when  his  Lordship  nobly  promoted  Dr.Ttylor, 
who  was  the  last  that  retained  in  secret  the  principles  of  this  party. — Nichols's  Anec- 
dote*, voL  iv.  p.  249.  It  i«  probable,  that  Dr.  Taylor's  jacobitism  was  never  verr 
fierce  or  unaccommodating,  as  it  is  related  in  his  Life,  that  he  quarrelled  with  his 
patron  and  firiencL  Mr.  Owen,  of  Condover,  because  he  pressed  him  to  drink  the 
Pretender's  healtn  npon  his  kaeei,  a  practice  common  enoiigh  at  that  tuna  in 
Shropshire. 
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lain  to  Dr.  Adam  Ottlcy,  bishop  of  St.  David's,  and  to  Thomas^ 
Holies,  Duke  of  Newcastle;  and,  in  1724,  he  was  presented 
by  Archbishop  Wake  to  the  valuable  rectory  of  Buxted,  in  the 
county  of  Sussex ;  this  prefennent  he  seems  to  have  owed 
partly  to  his  own  merit,  and  partly  to  the  recommendation  of 
his  father-in-law.  Dr.  Wotton,  whose  only  daughter  Anne  he 
had  recently  married. 

In  1738,  he  was  made  prebendary  of  the  prebend  of  Hova 
Villa,*  in  the  church  of  Chichester;  and  finally,  in  1770,  he 
was  installed  chancellor  of  the  same  cathedral.  This  was  the 
highest  dignity  he  attained  ;  and,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  mo- 
desty and  simplicity  of  his  mind,  as  w^ell  as  from  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  own  declarations  upon  the  subject,  it  was  the  high- 
est to  which  he  aspired.  To  his  early  friend,  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  who  had  so  much  preferment  at  his  disposal,  and 
who  seems  never  to  have  lost  sight  of  him  in  life,  he  appears  to 
have  owed  little  beyond  the  credit  which  such  a  connexion 
might  be  expected  to  bestow ;  and  the  reason  assigned  for  this 
neglect  is  so  very  natural,  and  throws  so  much  light  upon  the 
character  of  both  the  parties,  that  we  are  tempted  to  insert  it. 
When  the  Duke  was  asked,  after  his  retirement  from  office,  in 
familiar  conversation  with  an  old  friend,. how  it  came  to  pass, 
that,  amidst  the  many  divines  he  bad  raised  tothebench,  he  never 
thought  of  Mr.  William  Clarke, — **  Thought  of  him,"  replied  the 
Duke,  **  why  my  dear  sir,  he  was  seldom  out  of  my  mind ;  but 
Mr.  Clarke  never  asked  me."  To  Mr.  Clarke  himself,  he 
excuses  his  neglect  by  a  profession  much  more  courtly  indeed. 


*  To  thia  preferment  Dr.  Taylor  alludes,  in  the  followingr  friendly  letter,  prefixed 
to  hi*  "  Lectiooes  Lysiac®.*' — ^See  Nichols's  Anecdotes,  toL  iv.  p.  365. 

"Viro  amicissimo  Gnlielmo  Claike,  Canonico  Cicestrensi. 

'*  OraTe  nomen  amicitioe  semper  fnisse  dmd,  gravissimum  hodie  sensi :  cum  aut 
modestiam  Taam  Issora  esset  publiea  hsec  g^tu&tin,  ant  levitatem  meam  proditura 
henaficioram  reticentia.  In  qu4  tamen  soHcitudine  plus  amicitise  nostne  quam  padori 
Too  tribni ;  maloique  ab  omnibvs  meam  desideran  pnidentiam,  quam  a  Te  offieii 
raUonem.  Nam  prater  illom  fructum  jooundissime  Tose  eonsnetudinis  quern  cum 
ceteris  perce^ii,  at  a  Te  semper  et  ingenio  emendatior  et  moribus  elei^antiordiscede- 
rem,  singnlan  porro  stodiorum  MMtrorum  rationem  et  adjovisti  consiuo,  et  ezcepisti 
benerolenti&.  Unde  parum  mihi  verendum  fuisae  arbitrabar,  ne  fortnnam  Tuam  seqii  i 
rideretorobsequii  nostri  significatio,  ant  minas  id  spectare  quod  debeo,  quam  digni- 
tatem qoam  nnper  consecntus  es.  Verum  sit  sane,  qoanqnam  non  ita  est  tamen. 
Tanti  profecto  pene  habeo  ut  Te  colerem,  amoremque  meum  testatum  Dftcerem  etiaoa 
pericnio  suspicionis.  Ego  interea  neque  adnlari  possum,  neq^ue  Te  dib'^ere  non  pos- 
sum ;  ne^ue  alia  erit  tanta  fortuna  Tua.  (sit  lioet  aut  Tuis  virtutibas  di^na,  aut  ex- 
pectation! nostne  sequalis)  ut  ego  earn  lubentius  pnedicem  quam  ingenii  Tui  et  ha- 
manitatis  laodes.  (^usso  igitur,  et  Lysias,  suarissim'us  Orator,  et,  (juod  meam  dili- 
gentiam  et  excitasse  et  commendare  possit  maxime,ex  eo  genere  scnjptorum  quorum 
ad  dUsciplinas  recolendas  Tu  mihi  semper  auctor  exstitisti,  obsequu  mei  supersit 
monuraentum,  eamque  amicitin  nostrse  memorin  perennitatem  conciliet,  quam  relit 
ille  qui  Te  ex  acimb,  nt  debet,  colit  obserratque. 

Scripsi  Idibus  Octobris  m.dcc.xxxviii.  ex. 
aedibus  tuis  Joannensibos.'' 
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but,  m  any  other  than  a  courtly  sense,  much  less  likely  to  be 
true.  "  It  has  been  my  misfortune,'*  he  says,  *'  not  to  have 
had  it  in  my  power,  for  my  own  sake  as  well  as  for  that  of  the 
public,  to  bring  you  into  a  more  exalted  station  in  your  profes- 
sion.** This  passage,  with  others  of  a  still  more  flattering 
nature,  is  found,  in  a  letter  written  to  him  by  the  Duke,  in 
acknowledgment  of  his  high  sense  of  the  honour  which  had 
been  conferred  upon  him,  by  the  dedication*  of  Mr.  Clarke's 
work  on  Saxon  Coins ;  and  contains,  at  least,  a  confession, 
that  whatever  might  have  been  the  real  obstacle,  it  was  neither 
want  of  merit  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Clarke,  nor  want  of  know- 
ledge of  it  on  that  of  the  Duke,  which  prevented  his  farther 
promotion. 

Mr.  Clarke  was  intimately  acquainted  with  most  of  the 
eminent  scholars  of  his  day.  Jeremiah  Markland  lived  in  the 
same  viUage  with  him,  and  undertook  for  some  time  the  care 
of  his  son.  With  the  learned  printer  Bowyer  he  was  asso- 
ciated in  several  useful  works.  Dr.  Taylor  (the  editor  of 
Demosthenes,)  Mr.  Boyle,  Archbishop  Seeker,  and  Bishop 
Sherlock,  were  among  his  correspondents ;  and  his  Letters,! 


*  It  if  due  to  the  OMmorj  of  the  Duke  of  Kewea«tle  to  ttate,  that  thit  dcdicattoa 
tOBtaiai  an  €xpnn  BckBowledp^mentof  oblipitionti  received  by  Mr.  Clarke  from  the 
Duke,  and  of  (he  beneToleiit  prineiple  npon  whiah  they  were  conferred.  Hot  what- 
•▼er  theae  ohIicatioBt  may  have  been,  they  do  not  appear  to  hare  been  eonftected 
with  Oitr.  Clarke's  profeaaioD,  iinlew,  indeed,  the  appointmeiit  of  hia  sob  to  be  one 
*S  his  Grace's  domestic  ehaplains  may  be  so  deemed. 

t  It  bfts  been  thought  rifht  to  present  here  to  the  reader  two  or  three  spccimeaa  of 
Mr.  Ckuke's  cotreapondenee  from  Mr.  Nicholses  Anecdotes. 

To  those  who  are  aoqaainted  with  the  present  state  of  Brighton,  it  wiH  be  inter- 
tM6ar  to  contrast  ft  with  what  it  was  in  1756. 

«  July  tt,  1791. 

«  Wfe  are  now  sunning  onrselves  upon  the  beach  at  Brighthelmstone,  and  obeerring 
what  a  tempting  figure  this  Island  roust  hare  made  fiirmerlr  in  the  eves  of  those 
gentlemen  who  were  pleased  to  civilise  and  subdue  us.  The  place  is  reaily  pleasant ; 
1  have  aecB  nothing  m  its  way  that  outdoes  it :  such  a  tract  of  sea,  such  renons  of 
com,  and  such  an  extent  of  fine  carpet,  (hat  gives  your  eye  the  command  of  it  all. 
Bat  then  the  mischief  is,  that  we  have  little  convecsation  besides  the  clamor  nauUeua, 
which  iaheic  a  tort  of  treble  to  the  splashinf;;  of  the  waves  against  the  clift.  My 
morning  bosinem  is  bathing  in  the  sea,  and  then  buying  fish  ;  the  evenin*  is,  riding 
oat  for  air,  viewing  the  remains  of  old  Saxon  camps,  and  counting  the  ships  in  the 
road~-«nd  the  boats  that  are  trawling.  Sometiipej  we  give  the  imagination  leave  to 
expatiate  a  little— fancy  that  yon  are  coming  down,  and  that  we  intend  next  week  to 
dine  one  day  at  Dioppo  in  Normandy ;  the  price  is  already  fixed,  and  the  wine  and 
lodging  there  tolerably  good.  But,  though  we  build  these  castles  in  the  air,  I  assure 
you  we  lave  here  ahnoat  under  ground.  I  lancy  the  architects  here  usnallv  take  the 
altitude  of  tiie  inhabitants,  ana  lose  not  an  inch  between  the  head  and  tne  ceiling, 
and  then  droppinc  a  step  or  two  below  the  surface,  the  second  story  is  finished— 
aomethii^  under  ft  feet.  I  snppoiie  this  was  a  neeesaary  precaution  against  storms, 
that  a  man  should  not  be  blown  out  of  his  bed  into  New  England.  Baroary,  or  God 
knows  where.  But,  as  the  lodgings  are  low,. they  are  cheap :  we  nave  two  parloors, 
two  bed-chambers,  pantry,  lie.  for  &s.  per  week  i  and  if  you  really  will  come  down, 
yon  need  not  fear  a  oed  of  proper  dimensions.  And  then  the  coast  It  safe,  the  can* 
ions  all  covered  with  nait  aiM  grass,  the  ships  moorcdr«rBO  eMtt/  apprehended. 
Come  and  see, 


'j*""  "^  »•'   "*  •  -rf:  _, 
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which  hare  been  published  ki  Mr.  Nichols's  Anecdotes,  as  well . 
as  odiers  which  are  in  private  hands,  bear  the  most  ample  testi-^ 


Neo  tel»  timerei 


Gallica,  nee  Pictum  tremeres,  nee  littore  toto 
Prospieeres  dubiis  TeDtomm  Sazooa  TeDtis*' 

Mj  wife  does  not  forget  her  ||pood  wishei  and  compliments  upon  this  occasion.  Havr 
would  ron  surprise  all  yonr  friends  in  Fleet-street^o  tell  them  that  yon  were  jost  ooaae 
fjNnn  FraDce,  with  a  viracity  that  every  body  would  believe  to  be  jast  imported 
from  thence !" 

"  Biightheimstone,  Aagtist .  .  17S8. 
**W9  an  BOW  about  taking  our  leave  of  that  very  variable  element  the  «ea. 
After  it  had  smiled  opon  as  for  a  month^  it  is  at  present  so  black  and  angry,  that 
there  is  no  seeing  or  approaching  it.  It  is  all  either  fog  or  foam ;  and  I  truly  pity 
every  body  who  cannot  fly  from  it.  We  had  tbia  moniinssome  hopes  of  cntertain- 
iag  your  Society  with  our  discoveries  upon  the  beach.  The  sea  bad  thrown  up  a 
^ece  of  an  old  coin,  grown  green  with  salt  water :  but,  instead  of  an  Otho's  head. 
It  proved  only  a  fragment  of  Charles  I. ;  and  1  humUy  nodded  over  it,  as  one  of  the 
Ihends  of  Tm  Mitre.  *  Pray  let  me  know  which  way  your  researches  run  at  present 
in  that  Society.  We  have  here  n  very  curions  old  foDt,t  covered  over  with  blero- 
g^^hlcs,  represeBting  th«  two  Sacraments,  which  rise  in  very  bold  but  bad  ratiavos 
on  each  side  of  it." 

His  oorsory  observations  upon  Warburton's  Divine  Legation,  on  its  first  appear* 
ttee,  will  by  many  be  thoaght  interesting  :— 

*^Mr.  Warinurton's  book|  is  bnt  iast  arrived  in  this  ooontry ;  and,  I  believey'lnd 
searoe  foond  its  way  so  soon,  if  it  nad  not  been  for  the  uncommon  seal  of  •yonng 
F>aaiclnr  at  our  Visitation :  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  censure  the  performance,  and 
waa  much  too  angry— placing  him  with  Sextus  Empiricas  and  Spinosa  anaong  the 
aneieBta.  Who  woald  have  thoaght  of  each  gentlemen  meeting  together,  nnlaas  ii 
waa  ift  the  Mysteries  ?— We  suffer  equally  by  the  extremes  of  too  much  or  too  little 
zeal :  having  so  many  nice  critics  to  observe  the  conduct  of  clergy  writers,  that  are 
•qnaUy  offemled  with  a  Dutch  phlegm  or  a  Spanish  fire.  For  my  part,  I  wiMKler  what 
has  given  ao  much  offence  in  this  book  ;  or  why  it  is  they  are  so  aimy  with  a  writer 
who,  in  all  appearance,  means  no  harm.  It  is  true  he  is  fond  or  new  tracts,  and. 
like  a  brisk  aaventurer,  strikes  out  for  fresh  discoveries.  Where  is  the  hurt  of  this  f 
Some  things  may  snecced  well ;  and  if  he  (ails,  the  loss  is  his  own  venture.  Thongl^ 
I  do  not  approve  of  many  pasaagesy  as  to  his  argoments,  concltibioas,  aotiqae,  ex- 
preSsioD,  references,  &c.  jret  I  see  nothing  worth  beihg  angry  or  alarmed  at,  and 
am  often  pleased  with  things  new  to  me,  and  arguments  well  maBaged.  I  do  not 
imderstand  what  they  mean  by  a  moral  sense  ;  but,  as  others  do,  it  may  be  of  use. 
And,  surely,  the  Fint  Book  may  piMs  without  censure  ;  and  I  agree  with  yon.  that 
there  are  many  things  well  done  in  it.  The  next  Book  is  a  little  more  enterpnsing, 
which  i  have  not  yet  gone  throosh.^— But  here  I  find  myself  often  obliged  to  him. 
Why  we  had  that  long  story  of  the  Mysteries  I  know  not ;  bot  the  papp«l«show  in 
Virnl  is  very  pretty,  and  he  has  made  the  whole  allusion  very  consistent :  though, 
by  uw  some  rale  that  Viigil's  sixth  book  is  a  reprenentation  of  the  Mysteries,  Homer's 
aieveath  Odyssey  shonld  be  so  likewise ;  and  then  you  would  have  ancient  and  mo- 
dem Mysteries,  and  between  both  might  discover  many  great  improvements  in 
ancient  Legislation.  He  is,  indeed,  too  much  incUned  to  favour  the  wisdom  of  the 
ancient  Legislators :  with  him  the  magistratefi  are  all  sages,  and  the  people  dapes. 

''As  to  oritiqne,  it  generally  gives  way  to  hypothesis :  his  kcheme  is  the  point  in 
view,  not  the  correctness  of  his  authorities ;  otherwise  his  Princeps,  his  Hierophanta, 
&c.  the  Preface  to  Zeleucus'  Lsws,  the  l/Kparua  in  his  Sermon,  had  never  passed 
off  so  readily.  Whoever  can  suppose  that  preface  Zelencus's,  may  suppose  Mr. 
Pope's  preCsce  to  Homer  Coxton^M.  And  his  quoting  Jerom  for  a  sncmystM^ogue, 
when  the  passage  says.  mtemA  debitUait  eoitusy  is  as  surprising,  p.  193.  A.  Tmswas 
well  corrected  in  the  Grub-street.  And  where  does  iyKpfirtta  signify  lEeeping  a  dn« 
temper  in  disputes,  or  searches  after  knowledge  ? , 

*  The  TSTern,  wliere  tbe  Socintv  of  AuUqaarica  tlien  held 

Umir  regular  ineetisgs. 
t  Eagraved  in  "TbeADtiquarisn  a«pertor;/'  vol.  III.  pp.  56. 

and  5155,  old  editioQ. 
t  "  The  Divine  L<vstioD.*'-*Nicbols'ii  AnecduiCR,  voU  L  p.  ISO. 
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BSLOuj,  not  only  to  his  erudition  and  good  taste,  but  also  to  the 
high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  best  and  most 
learned  of  his  contemporaries.  The  first  publication  in  which 
he  was  engaged  seems  to  have  been  recommended  to  him 
mther  by  a  sense  of  filial- piety,  than  by  his  own  opinion  of  his 
fitness  for  the  task,  or  by  the  desire  of  literary  fame.  It  was 
the  learned  work  of  his  father-in-law.  Dr.  Wotton,  upon  the 
laws  of  Hoel  Dha,  and  was  printed  in  1730.  To  this  he  wrote 
the  Latin  Pre&ce,  and  otherwise  prepared  it  for  the  press : 
but  so  lightly  did  he  esteem  his  own  labour  upon  this  booK,  that 
in  allusion  to  some  favourable  public  notice  which  Mr.  Bowyec 
had  taken  of  the  Preface,  he  says, ''  The  less  you  say  of  it  the 
better,  for  I  have  no  ambition  to  be,  or  to  be  thought,  an 
author.*'  In  the  spirit  of  this  declaration,  he  seems  to  have 
generally  ac^ed  in  the  course  of  his  subsequent  life ;  for*, 
although  he  was  the  author  of  several  learned  Tracts  upon, 
various- subjects,  which  excited  considerable  attention  at  the 
time,  yet  some  of  them  were  published  without  any  name 
annexed,  and  others  were  incorporated  with  the  works  of  his 
friends.  He  took  a  copy  of  the  famous  Chichester  Inscription,, 
which  is  now  In  the  Ddce  of  Richmond*s  garden,  and  caused 
it  to  be  engraved  for  the  collection  of  Welsh  Laws.  He  was. 
also  the  author  of  several  of  the  Notes  to  the  English  Versioa 


<( 


The  litOe  pTgoiKce  of  rwlag  th«  E^ptian  Antiquities  above  tlie  Jewish  hu 
keen  the  foible  of  seven!  ereat  meo  ;  Dor  is  tlmt  any  excuse  for  idle  prepossesdoB  ; 
Moves  stands  upon  a  lereT,  at  least,  with  aay  andent  writer ;  is  as  |^>od  ui  ««•« 
tboritj  for  ancient  cnstoms  ;  and  may  justly  claim  a  precedenoe,  whea  thfr  dismte 
lies  between  him  and  authors  many  centuries  after  him  j  which  makes  it  sometBhw 


miserable  than  wicked,  p.  205 :  and  yet  making  the  Fathers  guilty  of  deprmTing  aad 
vitiating  the  Christian  Religion,  lor  adopting  the  terms  and  phrases  (for  I  think  he 
has  earned  his  proofs  no  farther)  of  the  mysteries.  These  terms»  when  in  oae,  wer*^ 
in  themselves  innocent,  and  would  perhaps  more  naturally  affect  the  saperstitious 
HettOiens.  But  is  there  any  great  hurt  m  this  ?  Might  he  not  as  well  charge  oar 
litoigy,  as  borrowing  from  Baal,  «  O  Baal,  hear  us,r  muUUia  mutonsba?  1  will 
allow  thai  these  was  too  much  indulgence  amons  the  ancient  Christians  in  this  par- 
ticolar ;  bat.  as  many  of  the  Fathers  had  been  formerly  friends  to  the  Mysteriee,  I 
cannot  wonoer  at  some  indulgenee,  much  less  think,  it  so  extremely  crinmai.  Bat^ 
after  all,  I  have  as  much  incOnation  to  indulge  Mr.  Warborton  as  they  had  the  old 
nhraaeology,  and  can  imagine  the  design  of  both  to  be  very  excusable.  It  is  plain  Mr. 
Wafbvrton  is  no  enemy  to  paradoxes  :  his  very  scheme  is  a  proof  of  it :  a  mndiiiiik 
to  prove  the  Divine  Legation  of  Moses  never  thought  of  before.  I  take  the  plon 
case  to  be  this :— The'  legislation  of  Moses  all  along  supposes  a  future  state  ;  it  is 
taken  lor  granted.  There  was,  perhaps,  in  his  opinion,  no  occasinn  44»  faisist  ^.li 
partienbff^.  The  very  boiying  of  joeeph  would,  among  Heathens,  have  bea 
thoi^  woof  enough  of  it ;  but  ow  Saviour's  answer  to  the  Sadducces  P!^^  »P<>f^ 
doQbt.  Dpoo  this  supposition,  therefore,  the  proof  of  a  Divine  Legation  is  brOMtk 
to  a  never  issue,  by  bis  miracles,  by  his  promises  of  temporal  rewards  Hid  pttnish- 
ments  ,•  which  no  Legislator  but  a  person  sent  by  divine  anth<mty  would  hnvn  ven- 
tared  to  have  promi««d  in  the  numer  he  b«f  dDac^-^Nichola'aJiModoteS}  T0&.  iy^ . 
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6f  Bleterie*8  Life  of  the  Emperor  Julian  ;  and  was  Msodated 
with  Mr.  Bowyer  in  the  translation  of  Trapp*s  Lectures  on 
Poetry,  and  in^  many  learned  Annotations  on  the  Greek  Tes- 
tament. His  dptc»  magnum,  however,  was  ''  the  Connexion  of 
die  Roman,  Saxon,  and  English  Coins,*'  deduced  fix>m  **  Ob- 
serrations  on  the  Saxon  Weights  and  Money.'*  This  learned 
and  ingenious  work  is  said  to  have  made  its  appearance  from 
the  press  in  consequence  of  a  discovery  made  by  Martin 
Folkes,  Esq.  of  die  old  Saxon  pound  ;  and  it  now  forms  the 
dnef  foundation  of  Mr.  Clarke's  literary  character.  It  was 
extolled  by  the  scholars  of  his  day  as  replete  with  curious  and 
profound  learning,  and  not  less  remarkable  for  the  clearness 
and  sagacity  of  its  reasoning,  than  for  the  taste  and  discern* 
ment  displayed  in  its  specimens  and  iilustrtitions.  The  publi- 
cation was  followed  by  letters  of  congratulation  from  some  of 
the  most  distingmsfaed  persons  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  notwith- 
steoidingthe  progress  of  antiquarian  knowledge  since  his  time, 
it  still  continues  to  be  a  standard  work  upon  the  subject,  and  is 
consulted  by  all  who  are  desirous  of  cultivating  this  recondite 
department  of  ancient  literature.  The  woA  appeared  in  one 
volume,  4to.  in  1767. 

Of  the  piotis  and  exemplary  manner  in  which  he  performed 
all  the  duties  of  the  several  offices  committed  to  him,  whether 
parochial  or  diocesan ;  of  his  many  amiable  qualities  in  domes- 
tic life  ;  and,  more  particularly,  of  that  union  of  contentment, 
patience,  and  benevolence,  which  procured  for  him  the  name 
of  mild  William  Clarke,  many  proofs  might  be  adduced*  as 
well  from  his  extensive  correspondence,  as  from  a  variety  of 
ebrcumslances  in  his  conduct,  which  have  been  preserved  in 
the  recollection  of  his  descendants ;  but  it  would  be  wholly 
superfluous  to  collect  these  scattered  notices  for  the  purpose 
of  exhibiting,  what  would,  after  all,  be  an  imperfect  repre- 
sentation of  his  character ;  when  we  have  it  in  our  power  to 
present  to  our  readers  portraits  of  himself  and  his  wife,  drawn 
from  the  life,  by  one  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  tiieir 
persons  and  manners,  and  perfectly  competent  not  only  to 
appreciate  the  virtues  which  be  undertook  to  describe,  but  to 
represent  them  in  their  just  relations  and  harmony  widi  eacli 
other — we  mean  Mr.  Hayley. 

**  Mr.  Clarke  was  not  only  a  man  of  extensive  erudition, 
but  he  had  the  pleasing  talent  of  communicating  his  various 
knowledge  in  familiar  conversation^  without  any  appearance 
of  pedantry  or  presumption.  There  was  an  engaging  mild- 
ness in  Us  countenance  and  manner,  which  brought  to  the 
remembrance  of  those  who  conversed  with  him,  the  portrait 
of  Erasmus.    Indeed  he  bore  a  great  resemblance  to  that 
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ceielinKted  posonage  in  muiypaiticulara :  in  the  delicacy  of 
his  ooBAil«dQ«,  in  the  tempcrakee  of  his  Ufe,  in  his  pasfiion 
for  letters,  in  the  mockst  pleasantly  of  his  smrit,  and  in  the 
WBim  and  aetive  ben«?olenoe  of  ins  heart.  As  men,  they  had 
both  their  foibles.;  l|[lffoib)es  of  so  trivial  a  nature,  that  they, 
are  lost  in  the  radiaiiee  of  their  beneficent  virtues. 

";  Antiquities  were  the  fiivounte  study  of  Mr.  Clarke,  as  his 
pabUeations  sufficiendy  show :  but  he  was  a  secret,  and  by  no 
means  an  imauccessfiil,  votary  of  the  Muses.  He  vrrote 
English  verse  with  ease,  el^ance,  and  spirit.  Perhaps  there 
are  few  better  epigrams  in  our  language  than  the  following^ 
winch  he  composed  on  seeing  the  words  Domut  tdtima  inscribed 
on  the  vault  belonging  to  the  Dukes  of  Richmond,  in  the 
^^thedral  of  Chichester : 

•Did lit,  who  thus lMcrib>d  the  ««U, 
Not  read,  or  w*t  belicTe,  St.  Paul, 
Who  Mj»then  if,  where'er  it  ttaiidi, 
ADOihtr  booae  aot  made  with  haade, 
Oe  may  we  sathor  from  these  worde, 
Th«t  home  If  Bot  a  hoiMe  of  JLorda  ?*  ^ 

**  Among  the  unstidied  pieces  of  his  classic  poetry,  there 
were  some  animated  stanzas,  describing  the  character  of  tlie 
Twelve  English  Poets,  whose  portraits,  engraved  by  Vertue» 
were  the  favourite  ornaments  of  his  parlour :  but  he  set  so. 
modest  and  humble  a  value  on  his  poetical  compositions,  that 
I  believe  they  wete  seldom  committed  to  paper,  and  are  there- 
fore very  imperfecfly  preserved  in  the  memory  of  those  to 
whoni  he  someumes  recited  them.  His  taste  and  judgment  in 
poetry  appear,  indeed,  very  striking  in  many  parts  of  his 
learned  ami  elaborate  Connexion  of  Coins.  His. illustration 
pf  Nestor's  cup,  in  particular,  may  be  esteemed  as  one  of  tlie 
happiest  examples  of  that  l^ht  and  beauty,  which  the  learning 
and  spirit  of  an  elegant  antiquary  may.throw  on  a  cloudy  and 
mistaken  passage  of  an  ancient  poet 

''He  gave  a  very  beneficial  proof  of  his  zeal  for  literature, 
By  the  trouble  he  took  in  regulating  the  library  of  the  Cathe- 
dral to  which  he  beloi^ped.  He  persuaded  Bishop  Mawson  to 
bestow  a  oonsideraUe  sum  towaids  repairing  the  room  appro* 


*  Th«  ineerrptiM,  which  if  en  a  maral  tablet  at  the  Eaat  cad  «f  tha  Duke^f  vaolt^ 
ar  St.  Maiy^  Chafd,  ij  in  these  wordf : 


Brar 


^<  8ibi  et  Mia,  poateriaqae  eorBm, 

Hoc  Hyporaim  Tinu  F.C. 

CarolHs  RiohmoBdiw,  Liviaiv, 

et  AlbiBiaci  dur, 

anno  era  Chriftiana,  17fiO. 
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priated  to  this  pmrpoeie.  He  obtained  the  donalion  of  maaiy 
valuable  volumes  from  different  persons ;  and.  by  his  constant 
and  liberal  attention  to  this  favourite  object,  raised  an  inconsi- 
derable and  neglected  collection  of  books,  into  a  very  usefid 
and  respectable  public  library. 

"  As  to  his  talents  as  a  divine,  he  might,  1  think,  be  rather 
esteemed  as  an  impressive  and  doctrinal,  than  as  a  highly, 
eloquent  preacher.  In  the  more  important  points  of  his  pro- 
fessional character,  he  was  entitled  to  much  higher  praise. 
In  strict  attention  to  all  the  duties  of  a  Christian  pastor,  in  tlie 
most  active  and  unwearied  charity,  he  might  be  regarded  as  a 
model  to  the  ministers  of  our  church*  Though  his  income  was 
never  large,  it  was  his  custom  to  devote  a  shilling  in  every 
guinea  that  he  received,  to  the  service  of  the  poor.  As  a  mas- 
ter, as  a  husband,  and  as  a  father,  his  conduct  was  amiable  and 
endearing ;  and,  to  close  this  imperfect  sketch  of  him,  with  his 
most  striking  feature,  he  was  a  man  of  unaffected  piety,  and. 
evangelical  singleness  of  heart 

"  Having  thus  given  a  slight  yet  a  faithful  account  of  Mr. 
Clarke,  let  me  now  speak  of  the  admirable  woman  who  was 
the  dear  companion  of  his  life,  and  the  affectionate  rival  of  his 
virtues.     Mrs.  Clarke  inherited,  from  her  father  Wotton,  the^ 
retentive  memory  by  which  she  was  distinguished ;  and  she 
possessed  the  qualities  in  which  Swift  considered  him  as  re- 
markably deficient,  penetration  and  wit.     She  seemed,  indeed, 
in  these  points,  rather  related  to  the  laughter-loving  Dean  of 
St.    Patrlck*s,  than  to  his  solemn  antagonist.     The  moral 
excellence  of  her  character  was  by  no  means  inferior  to  the 
sprightly  activity  of  her  mind.     Nature  and  education  never 
formed,  I  believe,  a  more  shigular  and  engaging  compound  of 
good-humoured  vivacity  and  rational  devotion.     Her  whole 
life  seemed  to  be  directed  by  the  maxim,  which  one  of  our 
English  bishops  adopted  for  his  motto,  '  Serve  God,  and  be 
cheerful.'     There   was   a  degree  of  irascible   quickness  in 
her  temper,  but  it  was  such  as  gave  rather  an  agreeable  than  a 
dangerous  spirit  to  her  general  manners.     Her  anger  was  never^ 
of  long  continuance,  and  usually  evaporated  in  a  comic  bon- 
mot,  or  inB  pious  reflection.     She  was  perfectly  acquainted' 
with  the  works  of  our  most  celebrated  divines,  and  so  familiar 
with  the  English  muses,  that,  even  in  the  decline  of  her  life, 
when  her  recollection  was  impaired  by  age  and  infirmities,  she 
would  frequently  quote,  and  with  great  happiness  of  applica- 
tion, all  our  eminent  poets*     She  particularly  delighted  in  the 
wit  of  Butler ;  and  wrote  herself  a  short  poem,  which  I  am 
iinable  to  recover,  in  the  manner  of  Hudibras. 
**  Her  sufferings  on  the  death  of  her  excellent  husband  were 
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extreise ;  iftd  though  she  survived  him  several  vean,  it  was 
in  a  bvofcm  aad  pamftil  slate  of -^health.  Tfarougn  the  course 
of  a  long  life,  and  in  die  severe  maladies  thai  preceded  her 
dissohilion,  she  displayed  all  the  virtues  of  a  Christian  with 
uniform  perseverance,  but  without  ostentation. 

"  Such  were  these  amiaMe  persons.  I  have  endeavoured  to 
give  a  very  mmpie  description  of  two  characters,  who  being 
themselves  most  steadily  attached  to  simplicity  and  truth,  would 
have  been  wounded  by  the  varnish  of  less  faithful  and  more 
elaborate  praise :  yet,  as  they  were  both  fond  of  verse,  I  am 
tempted  to  add  a  Uttle  tribute  of  affectionate  respect  to  their 
memory,  in  the  following  epitaph : 

«  MiU  Willim  Clarke,  and  AalM  his  wife, 
WIkmh  happy  love  had  joiaM  in  life, 
Umted  in  an  humble  tomb, 
Await  the  eTerlaatiaf  doon. 
And  bkft  the  dead !  pre^^d  aa  theea^ 
To  aaet  their  Sariovr't  joit  decreet ! 

On  eaith  their  hearts  were  known  to  feel 
flnph  eharitr,  and  ChnstiaB  seal. 
That  tbonkl  the  world  for  am  last, 
Id  adrcne  ibrtoae's  bitter  blast, 
Few  friends  so  warm  win  man  find  hefe^ 
And  Gad^ao  sanaals  More  smeere.** 

Snehols's  AneodBtaa,  itL  if.  f.  St2. 

It  can  be  scarcely  necessary  to  ctoologize  to  the  reader  for 
thus  introducing  to  his  'notiee  the  characters  of  two  persons^ 
who,  besides  Uieir  near  connexion  witb  Dr.  Clarke,  and  the 
reverence  and  afieotion^with  which  he  always  spoke  of  them, 
were  so  truly  excellont  and  amiable  in  themselves,  and  have 
been  so  happily  described  by  the  author  whom  we  have 
quoted.  But  we  acknowledge  a  ferther  oUect  in  thus  dwelling 
upon  the  qualities  of  this  giAed  pair.  To  those  who  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  subject  of  the  present  memoirs,  and 
who  stiU  bear  his  image  impressed  in  lively  colours  upon  theu' 
remembrance,  die  picture  will  be  productive  of  additional 
interest  from  the  resemblance  they  cannot  fidl  to  trace  betvireen 
some  of  the  most  pleasing  parts  of  these  portraits,  and  several 
of  the  features  whidi  were  most  prominent  in  the  mind  of  Dr. 
Clarke  ;  and  if  they,  who  knew  dim  not,  would  fancy  to  them- 
selves, die  learning,  the  benevolence,  and  the  communicative- 
ness of  mild  William  Clarke,  happily  blended  widi  the 
memory,  the  vivacity,  and  the  ouickness  of  Anne  Wotton,  and 
the  whole  brightened  vnth  a  glowing  enthusiasm  which  was 
peculiarlv  his  own,  they  might  then  form  to  themselves  some 
notion  of  that  singular  assemblage  of  qualities  whfch  gave  th& 
charm  to  the  conversation  of  Dx;.  Clarke ;  a  charm  which  we 
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may  venture  to  Q&rm,  those  who  knew  him  well  will  never  for- 
get, and  the  like  of  which  they  can  scarcely  hope  ever  to  meet 
again.  Mr.  Clarke  retired  to  Chichester  in  1768,  after  having 
resigned  the  living  of  Buxted.  which  he  had  held  for  forty- 
four  years,  to  his  son.     He  died  in  1771. 

The  tribute  to  his  memory  which  is  subjoined*  was  com- 
posed by  his  son.  and  placed  in  Buxted  church ;  but  the  inscrip- 
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Cancellarii  et  Canonici  Eccleniie  Cicestrenns  : 

QQem  pietatp,  literiii,  moribus  urbanii, 

hwDanitiite  et  mnd4'»itia  nr&atam 

coocires  et  familiarrtt  boi 

unn  ore  abiqne  confeaai  siuit  \ 

et  id  ipsi  HiluiM  'nt, 

teatart-ntur  ipsius  ncripta :      ^ 

In  conimani  ritk  comis,  lietiis,  otflit,. 

fiusile  omnes  pert'erre  ac  pati  procaptiu, 

inyghui  podoris.  magni  et  liberalU  aninoi : 

In  ecdeaia  suadena,  facandiu  cnncionator, 

lit  non  solum  in  aure^i  fideliom,  "    ' 

aed  «tiani  m  aaimoa 
▼eridica  stillaret  oratio, 
pncibna  offer*' ndia  lervidas  et  proflaenaa  | 

at,  tanquain  nanctlor  flamma, 
in  ccelos  aacendere  Tiderenunr: 
]■  par»>chia  paator  vigil,  labonun  plennf, 
indoctia  mi^ater,  csTria  solamen, 
^bjectis  apea,  puuperiDaa  cmmena  :^ 
tunen  eleemo83piia8  aaai»  adeo  oocnUey 

adeo  (ate  diaseminavit^ 

It  illaa  non  niai  dies  Altima  judioii  nltimi 

revelare  potuent. 

Natna  eat  anno  1696  in  comitata  Salopienai 

et  coenobio  de  Hagbmon : 

Primis  literia  imbntoa  in  Siiloi>iie  ach'  \k ; 

GoUegii  S'ti  Johannis,  CaaUbnj^is,  aocioa  : 

Primo  Adamo  Ottley,  Menevenai  Episcopo, 

postea  Dnci  N<>vo-Ca«tren«i,  ThomsB  HeUea, 

k  aacria  dowesticia : 

Tandem  ad  rectoriam  de  Boxted  inter  Re^^noc 

i  Withelmo  Wake^  ArchiepiMCOpo  Cantaanenai, 

propter  toa  et  egregia  soceri  aid 

Wilbeltui  Woiioni  merita, 

sine  aiubita  coUatua. 

Obiit  Ciceatri*,  Oct  21,  A.D.  1771.'' 

*^  Sepuichrale  marmor,  quo  nubjaeet  Cicettritt^ 

virent-e  adhw:  viridi  senectA, 

minU  aoiida  tt  serenA,  xic  irueriptit  :*' 

The  ate  tnacr^pai^  lefera  to  the  following  abort  inacriptioB  t 

"  Depoaitnm  Gulielhi  Clarke,  A.  M. 

Canonici  et  Cancellarii  hajna  Eccleai« : 

qni  obiit  [OctAbria  il<'] 

A.  D.  [1771]  aitatis  [76.] 

Ujcorem  Annam, 

Oolielmi  Wottoni,  8.T.P. 

et  Amue  Hammonai  filiam  i 

et  LiberoB  dnoa 

iOpertftUea,  leliqutj' 
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^ion  t>n  fab  tomb  which  is  m  the  cathednd  o(  Chichester  behind 
the  choir,  was  written  by  himself. 

He  left  a  large  collection  of  manuscript  sermons,  which 
were  submitted  at  bis  death  to  the  perusal  of  Dr.  Bagot,  bishop 
of  St  Asaph  ;  and  so  favourable  was  the  opinion  which  this 
accomplisned  prelate  formed  of  their  merit  and  usefulness,  that 
he  was  induced  to  express  an  earnest  wish  for  their  publica- 
tion :  for  scxne  reason  however  this  wish  was  never  fulfilled ; 
ibej  seem  indeed  to  have  been  dispersed  at  an  early  period 
after  his  death.  Some  of  them  were  given  at  his  Loroship^s 
request,  to  the  late  bishop  o[  Chichester,  Sir  William  Ashbuni- 
ham ;  and  were  inadvertently  burnt  at  his  death  with  his  other 
p^>ers.  Some  of  them  are  still  left  among  the  manuscripts  of 
the  late  Dr.  Clarke,  and  others,  it  is  believed,  are  in  the  hands 
of  Dr.  Stanier  Clarke. 

The  fruit  of  his  happy  union  with  Anne  Wotton  was  three 
children,  two  of  whom  only  survived  him  ;  namely,  Edward, 
the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir  ;  and  a  daughter  Anne, 
who  died  unmarried  at  an  advanced  age  at  Chichester,  and 
was  buried  in  a  cemetery  adjoining  the  cathedral.  To  this 
lady,  who  seems  to  have  been  every  way  worthy  of  the  stock 
from  which  she  sprang,  Mr.  Hayley,  who  was  long  her  inti- 
mate friend  and  correspondent,  addressed  some  verses  upon 
the  fear  of  death.  They  have  nev^  before  been  printed  ;  and 
ihey  are  now  presented  to  the  reader  chiefly  with  a  view  of 
illustrating  the  character  of  the  lady,  and  of  adding  another 
testimony  to  the  many  we  shall  have  occasion  to  exhibit  of  the 
wide  diffusion  of  native  talent  among  the  different  members 
of  this  family.* 


**  Oa  Che  Fear  of  Death ;— an  Epistle,  to  Mn.  Asae  Clarke,  by  William 

Hajlej,  Esq. 

ThoQ  !  whote  toperior  and  aipirinf^  mind. 
Can  lesTe  the  weakaeM  of  thy  sex  behind ; 
Above  ita  folliea  and  iU  fears  can  rise, 
Qnit  this  low  earth,  and  gain  the  distant  aUes  ; 
Whom  strength  of  sooT,  and  innocence  have  taught, 
To  think  of  Death,  nor  shudder  at  the  tbooght : 
Sa^,  whence  the  dread  that  oan  alike  enj^age 
Vain^  thoQghtleas  youth,  and  dcep-reilecting  age  ; 
Can  shake  the  feeble,  and  appal  the  strong ; 
Sajr,  whence  the  terrors  that  to  Death  belong  ? 


Omit  nnst  be  fearfol ;  hot  the  gniltlesa  too 
Start  f)rom  the  grare,  and  tnmble  at  the  view. 
The  bIood-stain*d  pirate,  who  in  neighbouring  clincw, 
Might  fear,  lest  Justice  should  overtake  his  enmes. 
Wisely  may  bear  the  sea^s  tamultuous  roar. 
And  rather  wait  the  storm,  than  make  the  short* 
But  an  the  mariner,  who  siilM  in  vain^ 
In  iearch  of  fancied  tretsore  on  the  mna ; 
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Mr.  Edward  Clarke  was  bom  at  Busted  in  1TS6.  At  an 
«arly  age  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Geriaon,  his 
father's  curate,  and  afterwards  became  ^  pupil  of  Mr«  Mark- 


n^  hope  deodv^d,  thro*  ▼trioiu  perfli  tott, 
m»  streactk  eKhanitod,  aad  his  viands  lost ; 
Whea  luid  invites  htm,  to  receive  at  last, 
A  fnll  reward,  for  every  danger  past ; 
Can  he  then  wieh  bis  laboon  to  renew, 
And  fly  the  port,  just  opening  to  his  view  ? 

Not  less  the  folly  of  the  tim^rons  mind, 
Whidi  dreads  thai  peace  it  ever  longs  to  find ; 
Which  won  with  age,  and  toss'd  in  endless  mtt. 
On  this  rough  ocean,  this  tempestiioos  life ; 
Still  shims  relief,  and  shakes  with  abieet  fear, 
When  sickness  shows  I>eath*s  friendly  hatven  near. 

The  love  of  life,  it  yet  most  be  confessed, 
Wat  flz'd  by  Nature  in  the  homan  breast ; 
And  Heaven  thought  fit,  that  fondness  to  employ^ 
To  tench  as  to  preserve  the  brittle  toy. 

B«t  why,  when  knowledce  has  informed  oor  thought, 
Years  unaeceiv'd  us,  and  affliction  taught. 
Why  do  we  strive  to  grasp  with  eager  hand, 
And  stop  the  course  of  life's  quick*ebbing  sand  ? 
Why  weakly  covet  what  we  canH  sustain. 
Why  dead  to  pleasure,  would  we  live  to  pain  7 
What  is  this  sentence  fmm  which  all  must  fly^ 
Oh !  what  this  horrible  decree  to  die  7— 
'Tis  but  to  quit,  what  hourly  we  despise, 
A  fretful  dream,  that  tortures  as  it  flies  :•— 
But  hold,  my  pen,  nor  let  a  picture  stand, 
Thus  darkly  coloiur'd,  by  this  gloomy  hand ! 
Minds  deeply  wounded,  and  by  spleen  <^pressM, 
tiirow  sick  of  life,  and  sullen  sink  to  rest ; 
But  when  the  soul,  potvessM  of  its  desires. 
Glows  with  mmre  warmth,  and  bums  with  brighter  fires  : 
When  Friendship  soothes  each  care,  and  Love  imparts 
Its  mutual  raptures  to  congenial  hearts ; 
Whey  joyful  life  thus  strikes  the  ravished  eye, 
'Tis  then  a  task,-rii  painful  task, — to  die. 

See  !  where  Philario,  pocr  Philario  lies ! 
Phiiario, — iate  the  hnpp^  as  the  wise  ; 
Connubial  Love,  and  Friendithip's  pleasing  power, 
FillM  his  good  heart,  and  crown'd  nis  every  hour : 
But  sickness  bids  him  those  lost  joys  deplore, 
And  Peath  now  teUs  him.  they  are  his  no  more : 
Blessed  in  each  name  of  Husband,  Father.  Friend, 
Must  those  strong  ties,  those  dear  connenons,  end  7 — 
Must  he  thus  leave  to  all  the  woes  of  life, 
His  helpless  child,  his  unprotected  wife  7 
In  vain  would  Faith  before  his  eyes  disnlay, 
The  promised  realms  of  never-ending  aay  : 
While  thus  to  Earth,  those  lov'd  ideas  bind. 
And  tear  his  laboring,  his  distracted  mind. 

But  lo !  the  gates  of  pitying  Heaven  unfold : 
A  fonn  dii4ne  descends)  on  Mouds  of  gold  ; 
Peace  in  her  eye,  and  strength  with  sweetness  joined. 
Speak  the  bright  mission  for  relief  desin'd. 
See !  to  Phflario  moves  the  flood  of  lipit, 
And  resignation  bursts  upon  his  sight 
See !  to  the  cross  which  in  her  lumd  she  bore, 
Humbly  she  points,  and  hids  the  worid  adore ; 
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laikd,  who  was  th^  reaideiit  at  Uckfield,  a  sm&ll  town  witliiD 
the  parish  of  Buxted.  He  inherited  his  father's  passion  for 
literature,  and  seems  to  hare  trod  in  many  of  his  footsteps 
through  life.  Like  him,  he  was  elected  feUow  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge ;  and  he  also  succeeded  him,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  resignation  of  wluch  we  have  spoken,  in  ihe  living 
•f  Buxted.  But  before  ttus  event  took  place,  which  led  to 
his  final  settlement  in  life,  he  had  mingled  largely  in  the  active 
business  of  the  world,  and  had  passed  several  years  abroad  in 
situations  from  which  a  man  less  ^ed  than  himself  could  not 
fail  to  derive  many  advantages.  His  first  preferment  was  the 
rectory  of  Pepper-Harrow,  in  Surrey,  to  which  he  was  pre- 
sented in  1736,  by  Viscount  Middleton.  .  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  he  never  resided  upon  this  living ;  for,  in  1760,  he 


TbcB  fvecUy  bratUw.  la  Ui  mbI  infpirfiy 
A  Chxittiaft  ipirit,  am  mrout  dciint : 
Haik!  his  bit  wordf  I — hitdyiiiapniT'r'ibcfim: 
*'  Lord !  M  in  be«vcB,  on  earth  toy  will  be  done  f" 
CaUn  is  bif  aooi,  hit  painful  atnigglet  oeaie  j 
He  bow*  adoring,  aaa  ezpiits  in  peace. 

Ofa  Refignadon !  Uoa  nnerrior  raide 
To  haman  weaknen,  and  to  earthfy  pride ! 
Friend  to  distress !  who  ean'st  alone  control, 
Each  rising  tmnolt  in  the  nadd'ning  soal ; 
Tis  thine  alone  from  deepest  Ills  to  ssto. 
To  soothe  the  woes  of  fib,  and  tenors  of  the  gttTe. 
feint  divine !— support  me  with  thj  power ! 
Sued  thy  mild  lurtre  o*er  each  passing  hour ! 
Calm  ev'iy  trouble,  and  confirm  my  mind, 
Serene,  tho>  feeling ;  cheerful,  tho^  rmgnM ! 

And  thoQ,  my  friend !  while  thus  in  artless  Terse,  - 
Thy  mind  I  copy,  and  thy  thoqghts  rehearse ; 
liCt  one  memorial,  tho'  nnpolish'd  stand, 
lUis'd  to  thy  friendship,  by  this  gratefnl  hand ! 
By  partial  ikvoiir,  let  my  yerae  be  tried. 
Ana  'faanst  thy  judgment,  let  thy  lore  decide ! 
Tho*  I  no  longer  mast  thy  conrerse  share. 
Hear  thy  kina  counsels,  see  thy  pleasing  care  ,* 
Yet  memory  still  opon  the  past  snail  dwell. 
And  still  the  wishes  of  my  heart  shaU  tell ; 
O  be  the  cup  of  joy  to  thee  consinied. 
Of  joy  amnuM  wnhont  a  drer  behind ! 
For  no  rough  monitor  thj  soul  requires, 
To  check  the  frenzy  of  its  Tain  desires  ; 
No  poignant  griei^  to  proTC  its  latent  worth, 
No  pain  to  wean  it  from  the  toys  of  earth ; 
But  calm  and  peaceful  can  alike  sunrey, 
This  gloomy  worid,  and  HeaTcn's  eternal  d«y. 


Then  while  the  current  of  thy  life  shall  flow. 
While  Heaven  yet  lends  thee  to  thy  frittods  below ; 
Bound  thee  may  pleasure  spread  a  cheerful  scene, 
Mild  as  thy  heart,— 4md  as  thy  soul  serene ! 
And  oh  !  when  time  shall  bid  thee  yield  thy  breath, 

L  And  take  thy  passage  thro'  the  gates  of  Death; 

r  MaT  that  Ust  path  without  apong  be  trod, 

And  one  short  sigh  copduct  thee  to  thy  Go<l  I 
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went  abroad  ad  chaplain  to  Lord  Bristol,  who  was  appointed 
embassador  extraordinary  to  Madrid. 

It  was  during  his  residence  in  this  capital,  that  he  collected 
the  materials  which  he  afterwards  communicated  to  the  world, 
under  the  title  of  Letters  concerning  the  Spanish  Nation,  writ- 
ten at  Madrid  during  the  years  1760  and  1761. 

On  his  return  to  England  in  1763,  he  married  Anne,  the 
daughter  of  Thomas  Grenfield,  Esq.,  of  Guilford,  in  the  county 
of  Surrey,  of  whom  we  shall  have  frequently  occasion  to 
speak  hereafter ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  he 
accompanied  Governor  Johnstone  to  Minorca,  in  the  quality 
of  chaplain  and  secretary.  In  1767  he  thought  himself  called 
upon,  in  the  exercise  of  his  official  duties,  to  publish  a  pamphlets 
entitled,  **  A  Defence  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  in  reply  to 
a  printed  Libel.'*  This  work  which  was  dedicated  to  Lord 
Northington,  at  that  time  president  of  the  council,  was  written 
with  great  ability  and  spirit ;  but  it  seems  to  have  excited  some 
alarm  4n  the  mind  of  his  father,  who  with  his  characteristic 
mildness  and  good  sense  thus  expresses  himself  to  Mr.  Bowyer 
upon  the  subject  of  it :  "  These  warm  contests  about  the 
government  of  Minorca  have  affected  us :  my  son,  as  secretary 
to  the  governor,  could  not  avoid  having  some  concern  in  them, 
^nd  may  perhaps  lose  his  post ;  but  it  is  a  little  hard  to  make 
persons  sufier  for  what  mey  do  by  the  directions  of  their 
superior  in  oflSce."  It  is  clear,  indeed,  that  such  a  controversy, 
however  naturally  arising  from  one  part  of  his  duty,  .was  not 
very  congenial  with  the  spirit  of  the  other ;  and  although  hi$J 
father's  fears  do  not  appear  to  have  been  realized,  they  add 
force  to  a  lesson  which  the  whole  proceeding  obviously 
inculcates,  that  two  such  oflSces  ought  rarely,  if  ever,  to  be 
united  in  the  same  person.  Having  returned  from  Minorca  in 
1768,  he  was  soon  afterward  inducted  to  the  vicarages  of 
Willingdon  and  Arlington,  in  Sussex,  through  the  interest  of 
his  father :  and  towards  the  end  of  the  same  year,  he  succeeded 
to  the  rectory  of  Buxted;  the  permission  for  his  father's 
resignation  havmg  been  obtained  from  Archbishop  Cornwallis, 
through  the  means  of  the  late  Marquis,  with  whom  Mr.  Clarke- 
had  happily  formed  a  connexion  during  his  residence  at 
Minorca.  Prom  Ais  period  to  his  death,  which  happened  in 
1786,  Mr.  Clarke  resided  constantly  upon  his  living,  devoting 
himself  chiefly  to  the  cultivation  of  letters,  and  to  the  care  of 
his  parish  and  family ;  and  occasionally  mingling  in  the 
peaceful  society  of  the  families  around,  to  which  his  amusing 
and  instructive  conversation  always  rendered  him  peculiarly 
acceptable.  At  the  request  of  his  friend  Thomas  Steele,  Esq., 
recorder  of  Chichester,  he  undertook  to  finish  the  education  of 
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his  two  sons:  the  eldest  of  whom,  the  Right  Honourable 
Thomas  Steele,  was  afterward  well  known  in  Mr.  Pitt's  ad- 
ministration ;  and  as  long  as  his  heahh  permitted,  he  was  occa- 
sionallj  occupied  in  engagements  of  a  similar  nature.  Besides 
the  publications  already  mentioned,  he  had  a  copy  of  Greek 
Hexameters,  in  the  Luctus  Academise  Cantabrigienus,  in  1751, 
on  the  death  of  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales ;  and,  in  1755,  he 
published  a  letter  to^a  Friend  ia  Italy,  and  Verses  on  reading 
Montfaucon.  About  this  time,  also,  he  had  a  project,  in  concert 
with  Mr.  Bowyer,  of  editing  an  improved  Latin  Dictionary,  by 
reducing  that  of  Faber  from  a  radical  to  a  regular  form  ;  ol' 
which,  for  want  of  encouragement,  only  a  single  sheet  was 
completed :  and  in  1759,  he  published  a  Sermon,  preached  at 
the  Koirs  Chapel,  December  9,  being  the  day  appointed  to  re- 
turn thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  a  victory  over  the  French 
fleet,  the  20th  of  November.  Besides  the  tribute  to  his  father's 
memory  already  mentioned,  he  drew  up  several  Latin  epitaphs, 
one  of  which,  in  honour  of  his  friend  and  instructer,  Mr.  Mark- 
land,  we  shall  subjoin.* 
-  -■  -■  ,---■■  — ^_^-— ■     .  __^.^_^^___^^______^_^.^^^.^.^ . . 

*  Thtt  ixMcrif  tioD  was  writteo  coon  aHcr  Mr.  Markland*s  death  : 

**  I^Tcmorue  Sacrum 

Jkrgmi.£  Marklakdi: 

Qia,  qusoquam  aplciidkliorM  enm 

ct  liUnc  et  virtutcs  ortiaTcranti 

ft^mpf  r  oiodestiftsiroo  se  gcssit : 

omccs  benigiie,  doctot  urbau« 

e(,  quod  raJrcre  mn^is, 

<.  tiam  iudoct«w  bine  supercilio  cxccp 

In  restitacndM  et  rziiIicaKdis 

Qtbx'ib  et  Latiniii  Poctis, 

StiAio,  Earipidc,  Horatio,  Juvenal^, 

€t  pFKcipue  NoTi  FoBderis  librM, 

cautos,  acutus,  felix, 

ct,  fii  quando  audacior, 

tamen  hod  inconaQltus : 

In  edeiidis  Maximo  Tyrio  et  Deroosthcne 

euni  Davtsio  et  Tayloro  cosjuDctua 

uCruque  ct  aozilio  et  omamento  foit. 

Scquantur  alii  Famam, 

aDcO])ehtnr  Divitias^ 

Hie  ilia  oeulia  irretortia  coptemplatiif , 

post  terga  constanter  rejecit. 

A  coeta  tandeni  ct  commanione  omnium 

per  hos  trigtnta  annoa  proxime  alaitaoa 

in  solitudinem  ae  recepit, 

atudiia  ezeolcndia  ct  pauperibua  subleyandii. 

nniec  intentoa. 

Memoris  viri  sibi  amici&simi, 

et  pneceptoria  et  parentis  loco, 

viti  caadore,  bamaiiitate,  modeatia,  doctrinii, 

religione  demnm  otnaliaaimi, 

dat,  dlcat,  dedicat, 

olim  Diadpoliw. 

Obiit  iirope  Dorkine,  in  eomitalii  Surria;, 

Julii  7">,  1776, 

animm  agess  octog«tiraam  tertiutt.*^ 
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Nor  should  we  omit  to  mention,  that  towards  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  he  contemplated  a  folio  edition  of  the  New  Testa* 
ment  in  Greek.  His  intention  was  to  have  printed  the  text 
after  the  impression  of  Dr.  Mill,  with  select  notes  from  the 
most  celebrated  critics  and  commentators — specifying  either 
in  the  prolegomenai  or  the  notes,  the  alterations  which  Mill 
had  proposed.  His  own  copy  prepared  for  this  purpose,  and 
another  interleaved  and  filled  with  notes  by  his  father,  are  still 
in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Stanier  Clarke. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  this  project,  which  was  alto- 
gether worthy  of  his  learning  and  office,  and  for  which  he  had 
such  ample  stores  provided,  both  of  his  own  and  his  father*s, 
never  proceeded  &rther  than  the  printing  of  the  proposals ;  nor 
is  any  reason  assigned,  in  Mr.  Nicholses  Anecdotes,  for  its  be- 
ing abandoned ;  but,  as  his  health  seems  to  have  declined 
several  years  before  his  death,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  in- 
dolence and  want  of  exertion,  which  indisposition  is  too  apt  to 
produce,  might  have  been  the  cause,  that  neither  this,  nor  any 
oth^r  of  his  literary  labours,  ever  afterward  appeared  before  the 
public.  He  died  at  Buxted,  in  1786,  and  was  buried  in  the 
chancel  of  his  own  church. 

Mr.  Clarke  left  three  sons  and  one  daughter,  the  youngest  of 
the  family.  Of  these,  Edward  Daniel,  the  subject  of  these  me- 
moirs, was  the  second.  He  was  born,  as  we  before  stated,  at  the 
vicarage-house  of  Willingdon,  in  Sussex,  in  the  short  interval 
which  elapsed  between  his  father's  return  from  Minorca,  and 
the  removal  of  his  family  to  the  i^ectory  at  Buxted.  His  elder 
brother.  Dr.  James  Stanier,  who  is  well  known  to  the  literary 
world  by  his  various  publications,  was  born  at  Minorca :  he  has 
had  the  honour  to  be  domestic  chaplain  to  his  present  MajesQr, 
both  before  and  since  his  accession  to  the  throne,  and  is  now  a 
canon  of  Windsor,, and  rector  of  Tillington  in  Sussex.  The 
younger,  George,  was  born  at  Willingdon :  he  was  a  captain 
in  the  navy,  and  after  many  years  of  distinguished  service,  was 
"Unhappily  drowned  in  the  Thames,  on  a  party  of  pleasure,  in 
1805.  His  sister  Anne,  married  to  Captain  Parkinson  of  the 
Navy,  and  now  living  at  Ramsgate,  was  born  aftet  the  settle- 
ment of  th^  family  at  Buxted. 

Edward  Daniel  Clarke  is  represented  to  have  been  from  his 
infancy  a  most  amusing  and  attractive  child ;  and  particularly 
to  have  exhibited  in  the  narrow  sphere  of  his  father's  parish,  the 
same  talent  for  playful  conversation  and  narrative,  which  ever 
afterward  distinguished  him  in  the  various  and  extensive  cir- 
cles, through  which  he  moved.  He  was  the  special  favourite* 
of  the  poorer  neighbours  and  of  the  servants  in  his  father's  fa^ 
mily ;  and  his  sister  well  remembers  the  delight  which  sat  upon 
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the  countenance  of  every  domestic,  when  master  Ned  could  be 
ei^ticed  fiom  the  parlour  to  recount  his  childish  stories  in  the 
kitchen.  Indeed,  it  should  be  remarked,  that  to  the  last  mo- 
ment of  his  life,  his  manner  to  servants  and  inferiors  was  un- 
usuall  J  kind  and  considerate ;  at  the  same  time,  it  was  such  as 
savoured  more  of  benevolence  than  of  familiarity,  and,  though 
ft  invariably  creajted  attachment,  it  never  diminished  the  respect 
due  to  himself.  On  the  pursuits  which  occupied  his  duldish 
years,  it  would  be  idle  to  dwell  at  any  length ;  but,  from  cir- 
cumstances which  have  been  communicated  to  us,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  state,  that  he  showed  when  verv  young  a  de- 
cided inclination  to  those  objects  of  science,  which  were  the 
favourite  studies  of  his  later  years :  nor  were  there  wanting  at 
ttiis  eariy  period  many  striking  indications  of  that  ardent  and 
enterprising  spirit,  which,  whether  it  led  him  to  distant  regions 
in  pursuit  of  knowledge,  or  prompted  him  to  labours  and  ex- 
periments at  home,  was  ever  aAerward  incessantly  at  work 
within  him :  rising,  indeed,  in  its  aims  and  objects  as  he  ad- 
vanced in  years,  and  appearing  to  bum  with  a  brighter  and 
a  purer  flame,  in  proportion  as  the  frail  tenement  In  which  it 
dwell  was  hastening  to  decay.  But  as  little  traits  of  conduct, 
and  even  occasional  observations,  under  particular  circum- 
stances, serve  more  effectually  to  give  an  insight  into  character, 
than  the  most  laboured  attempts  at  description,  we  have  thought 
it  right  to  insert  the  following  stories,  communicated  by  his 
sister,  as  being  better  calculated  to  show  what  sort  of  a  boy  he 
was  than  any  thin^  we  can  say. 

Having  upon  some  occasion  accompanied  his  mother  on  a 
visit  to  a  relation's  house  in  Surrey,  be  contrived  before  the  hour 
of  their  cetuirn,  so  completely  to  stuff  every  part  of  the  carriage 
with  stones,  weeds,  and  other  natifral  productions  of  that  coun- 
try, then  entirely  new  to  him,  that  hb  mother,  upon  entering, 
found  herself  embarrassed  how  to  move ;  and,  though  the  most 
indulgent  creature  alive  to  her  children,  she  was  constrained, 
in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  boy,  to  eject  them  one  by 
one  from  the  window.  For  one  package,  however,  canefully 
wrapped  up  in  many  a  fold  of  brown  paper,  he  pleaded  so 
hard,  that  be  at  last  succeeded  in  retaining  it ;  and  when  she 
opened  it  at  night  after  he  had  gone  to  sleep,  it  was  found  to 
contain  several  greasy  pieces  of  half  burnt  reeds,  such  as  were 
used  at  that  time  in  the  fanners'  kitchens,  in  Surrey,  instead  of 
candles ;  which  he  said,  upon  inquiry,  were  specimens  of  an 
invention  that  coldd  not  fail  of  being  of  service  to  some  poor 
old  women  of  the  parish,  to  whom  he  could  easily  communi- 
cate how  they  were  prepared. 

pother  chUdish  circumstance,  which  occurred  about  the 
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same  time,  is  worthy  of  recital,  not  only  because  it  indicates 
strongly  the  early  prevalence  of  the  spirit  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  but  because  it  accounts  in  some  measure  for  the  extra- 
ordinary interest  he  took  throughout  his  life  in  the  manners  and 
the  fortunes  of  gypsies.  At  this  period,  bis  eldest  brother  was 
residing  with  his  relations  at  Chichester ;  and,  as  his  father*s  in- 
firm state  of  health  prevented  him  from  seeing  many  persons  at 
his  house,  Edward  was  permitted  frequently  to  wander  alone 
in  the  neighbourhood,  guarded  only  by  a  favourite  dog,  called 
Keeper.  One  day,  when  he  had  stayed  out  longer  than  usual, 
an  alarm  was  given  that  he  was  missing:  search  was  made  in 
every  direction,  and  hour  after  hour  elapsed  without  any  tidings 
of  the  child.  At  last,  his  old  nurse,  who  was  better  acquainted 
with  his  haunts,  succeeded  in  discovering  him  in  a  remote  and 
rocky  valley  above  a  mile  from  his  father's  house,  surrounded 
by  a  group  of  gypsies,  and  deeply  intent  upon  a  story  which 
one  of  them  was  relating  to  him.  The  boy,  it  seems,  had  taken 
care  to  secure  their  good  will  with  some  victuals  which  he  had 
brought  from  his  mother's  pantry ;  and  they,  in  return,  had 
been  exerting  their  talents  £dt  his  amusement.  Many  of  the 
stories  which  he  thus  obtained  were  treasured  with  great  de- 
light in  his  memory,  and  often  brought  out,  as  occasion  served, 
for  the  amusement  of  his  rustic  auf&ence. 

He  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  Uckiield,  un- 
der the  same  Mr.  Oerison  whom  we  have  already  noticed ;  a 
xslergyman,  whose  singular  habits  and  scraps  of  learning  are 
still  remembered  and  talked  of  in  that  viU^e  and  its  neigh* 
bourhood.  He  had  been  long  ago  the  curate  of  the  grand- 
&ther  ;  and,  having  had  the  care  of  the  son,  was  now  intrusted 
with  the  education  of  the  grandson.  What  progress  Edward 
Clarke  made  in  grammar  under  this  veteran  schoolmaster  does 
not  appear;  but  it  is  evident  from  the  following  story,  that, 
whether  from  his  master  or  his  schoolfellows,  or  both,  he  had 
imbibed  a  very  barbarous  pronunciation  of  his  mother  tongue. 

In  the  later  years  of  his  life,  Mr.  Clarke's  health  so  far  de- 
clined, as  to  render  the  duty  of  the  church,  particularly  in  Lent, 
extremely  fatiguing  to  him  ;  and  not  thinking  himself  justified^ 
under  the  circumstances  of  his  family,  in  incurring  the  expense 
of  a  curate,  he  had  been  persuaded  by  his  friends  to  allow  hi& 
son  Edward  to  relieve  him,  by  reading  one  of  the  lessons. 
Accordingly,  upon  a  day  appomted,  Edward  took  his  station 
in  the  desk  beside  bis  father ;  and  when  the  time  for  his  part 
arrived,  began,  with  a  voice  which  was  always  strong  and  so- 
norous, to  read  aloud  the  chapter  allotted  to  him.  It  happened 
to  be  the  10th  of  St  Luke,  which  contains  the  storv  of  the 
good  Samaritan*    The  afiSdr  went  on  tolerably  well  for  some 
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ttme;  VqI  when  he  arriTed  at  Ihe  S6th  Tene,  and  had  ottered 
with  a  genuine^Susaex  twang ;  *'  And  on  the  morrow,  wken  he 
departed,  he  took  out  (lypeiiee,  and  gave  them  to  the  host,*'  his 
fiitner,  onabk  any  longer  to  tolerate  the  sound,  and  dreading 
something  more  of  the  same  character,  gave  him  secretly  a 
sharp  twitch  on  the  foot,  and  pushing  him  impatiently  away, 
finisned  the  lesson  iumself.  Nor  could  he  ever  afterward  be 
prevailed  upon  to  renew  the  experiment.  Under  sudi  unlucky 
auspices  did  the  subject  of  this  memoir  commence  the  practice 
of  an  accomplishment,  which,  in  after  life,  he  carried  to  so 
great  a  d^;ree  of  perfection,  that  no  one  ever  heard  him  in 
private  readily  or  recitatiw,  or  in  the  exercise  of  his  public 
duties  as  a  lecturer  or  a  preadier,  without  being  struck  with 
the  correctness  of  his  pronunciation,  and  delighted  with  die 
sweetness  of  bis  voice,  and  the  skill  and  good  taste  with  which 
he  managed  it 

In  1779,  being  somewhat  more  than  ten  years  old,  he  was> 
removed  from  his  village  preceptor,  and  sent  with  his  two 
brothers  to  the  grammar  school  of  Tunbridge,  at  that 
time  conducted  by  Dr.  Vicesimus  Knox.  But  here  bis- 
progress  did  not  seem  to  be  very  satisfactory.  Dr.  Knox  ac* 
Irnowledged  his  abilities :  nor  was  it  probable  indeed^  that  an 
intelligent  mind  like  bis  could  be  insensible  to  the  existence  of 
talents  which  were  obvious  to  every  ordinary  observer ;  but  he 
was  soon  compelled  to  t;omplain  that  his  pupil  was  deficient  in 
applicati(m.  To  many,  who  have  witnessed  the  laborious 
habits  of  his  later  days,  this  report  will  probably  appear  extra- 
ordinarr ;  and  to  others,  who  were  acquainted  with  many 
traits  of  patient  industry  exhibited  by  him  even  at  the  time  we 
speak  of,  we  know  that  it  has  appeared  erroneous.  But,  not* 
withstanding  this  persuasion,  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt 
of  the  justice  of  the  complaint,  so  far  as  the  usual  objects  of  boy- 
ish education  were  concerned  ;  for,  besides  the  unquestionable 
authority  upon  which  it  rests,  the  fact  was  welt  known  to  hi» 
schoolfellows  at  the  time,  many  of  whom  are  now  living ;  and 
was  decisively  confirmed  by  the  state  of  his  classical  acquire^ 
ments  when  he  came  to  college. 

In  truth,  his  case,  though  rare,  is  by  no  means  singular :  nor 
are  such  instances  confined  to  great  schools,  although  they  are 
certainly  mudi  more  likely  to  occur  where  the  superiiitendancc 
of  the  principal  is  extremely  subdivided,  than  where  the  small- 
ness  ot  the  number  will  admit  of  more  individual  attention  and 
more  discriminating  care.  It  happens  imavoidably  in  semina- 
ries, where  many  boys  are  classed  and  taught  together,  that 
only  one  plan  of  instruction  and  one  class  of  stimulants  can  be 
employed.    Now  admitting,  what  many  would  be  disposed  to 
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question,  that  for  every  practical  purpose  tiie  same  mode  of  in- 
struction may  be  equally  apjdicable  to  all,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
effects  of  the  same  stimulants  must  be  as  various  as  the  dis* 
positions  which  are  sulnnitted  to  them ;  and  since  the  difierent 
progress  of  boys  will  depend  not  only  upon  the  measure  in 
wh»ch  the  powers  of  memory,  perception,  and  attention,  are 
severally  possessed  by  them,  but  also  upon  the  d^ree  in  which 
they  are  excited  and  developed  by  the  means  employed,  it  may 
and  does  frequendy  happen,  tiiat  a  boy  of  good  natural  parts 
will  fail  of.  making  an  adequate  advancement  among  his 
schoolfellows,  merely  from  the  circumstance  of  these  stimulants 
not  being  such  as  would  be  the  most  effectual  with  him. 

But  if,  in  addition  to  this  want  of  sensibility  to  the  ordinary 
excitements,  he  should  have  imbibed  an  early  taste  for  some 
particular  pursuit,  foreign  to  the  immediate  business  of  the 
school,  and  should  possess  withal  the  means  of  indulging  it,  the 
<^Til  is  then  greatly  aggravated.  The  powers  of  his  mmd  be* 
'  come  diverted  from  their  appropriate  labours  to  others  which 
are  less  suited  to  his  age,  and  ot  course  less  profitable  to  him  : 
and  his  improvement  in  the  school  is  impeded  not  only  by  the 
time  occupied  in  his  favourite  pursuits  at  ihe  expense  of  his  al- 
lotted task,  but  also  in  proportion  as  the  pleasure  he  derives 
from  the  studies  of  his  own  choice  indisposes  him  for  those 
which,  besides  their  having  no  apparent  object,  are  only  asso- 
ciated in  his  mind  \vith  ideas  of  punishment  and  privation.  For 
this  evil,  which,  when  it  has  once  begun,  every  succeeding  day 
renders  more  inveterate,  a  large  school  affords  no  prospect  of 
relief ;  for  however  accessible  a  boy's  mind  may  be  to  some  of 
his  schoolfellows,  it  is  generally  closed  to  the  master,  who,  hav- 
ing no  clue  to  the  cause  of  his  failure,  would  be  at  a  loss  to  ad- 
minister the  proper  remedy,  even  if  the  choice  were  ready  to 
bis  hand. 

Such,  we  apprehend,  was  the  case  with  Edward  Clarke ;  for» 
while  he  had  justly  enough  the  character  with  his  master  of  be- 
ing an  idle  boy,  while  he  was  notorious  with  his  schoolfellows 
not  only  for  the  neglect  of  his  own  exercises,  but  also  for  the 
ingenious  and  good-natured  tricks  which  he  played  to  interrupt 
the  labour  of  others,  he  bad  his  own  studies,  which  he  Was  de- 
liglited  to  cultivate,  and  his  own  quiet  hours  which  he  contrived 
to  set  aside  for  them.  It  is  communicated  to  us,  upon  the  best 
authority,  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  saving  his  pocket-money 
to  buy  candles,  and  that,  after  his  schoolfellows  were  asleep, 
and  all  the  house  at  rest,  he  would  settie  himself  in  bed  com- 
fortably for  reading,  and  occupy  his  mind  with  some  favourite 
book :  and  that,  one  night  in  particular,  having  pursued  his 
studies  longer  than  usual,  and  sleep  having  crept  upon  him  un- 
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atwares,  he  was  cmly  prevented  from  being  htnni  in  Led  by  the 
seasonable  amval  of  tbe  usher,  who  happily  came  in  at  the  very 
moment  when  die  bed«clothes  had  taken  nrt. 

It  cannot  be  questioned  that  these  eccentric  habits  have  their 
enjoyments;  it  may  also  be  true,  that  in  particular  cases  they 
lay  die  seeds  of  future  compensation  in  tne  independent  cha- 
racter which  they  give  to  a  man*s  exertions  in  his  future  life,  and 
in  the  habit  which  they  nourish  and  support  of  seeking  pleasure 
from  study,  distinct  altt^ther  from  a  sense  of  the  advantages 
to  which  it  leads ;  a  pleasure  which  no  one  possessed  more 
amply,  or  relished  more  keenly,  than  he  of  whom  we  speak. 
But  lest  any  one,  who  may  chance  to  read  these  pages,  should 
be  disposed  to  imitate  his  example,  or  to  look  upon  it  with  com- 
placency in  others,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged,  that  the 
experiment  is  exceedingly  perilous,  and  would  rarely  be  suc- 
cessful, even  in  the  partial  view  we  have  mentioned ;  that  the 
loss  arising  from  it  is  immediate,  decisive,  often  irremedial$le, 
and  sometimes  nothing  less  than  utter  ruin  to  the  boy  ;  while 
the  advantage  is  distant,  obscure,  and  to  the  last  degree  uncer- 
tain ;  capable  of  being  reaped  only  by  a  few,  and,  even  with 
these,  dependent  upon  a  fortunate  concurrence  of  circumstances 
which  can  rarely  be  supposed :  and,  lasdy,  that  Dr.  Clarke 
himself  always  felt  very  sensibly,  and  regretted  most  forcibly, 
the  disadvantages  under  which  he  laboured  from  his  neglect,  in 
his  earlier  years,  of  the  ordinary  school  studies. 

What  those  attractive  subjects  were  which  thus  engrossed 
the  attention  of  Edward  Clarke,  to  the  manifest  injury  of  his 
classical  progress,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  know ;  but  that  some 
of  them  at  least  referred  to  popular  experiments  in  chemistry 
and  electricity,  may  be  clearly  inferred  from  several  humour- 
ous exhibitions  which  he  used  to  make  in  his  father's  house 
during  the  holydays,  to  die  entertainment,  and  sometimes  to  the 
dismay,  of  the  neighbours  and  servants,  who  were  always 
called  in  upon  these  occasions  to  witness  the  wonders  of  his  art. 
In  the  pursuit  of  these  experiments,  it  is  remembered  that  he 
used,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  cook,  to  seize  upon 
tubs,  pots,  and  other  utensils  from  his  father's  kitchen,  which 
were  often  seriously  dami^^  in  his  hands;  and  that  on  one 
occanon  he  surprised  his  audience  with  a  thick  and  nauseous 
cloud  of  fusui^  sulphureous  acid,  insomuch  that,  alarmed  and 
bidf  suffocated,  they  were  glad  to  make  their  escape  in^a  body 
as  fiust  as  they  could.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  his  at- 
tachment to  diese  sedentary  pursuits  prevented  him  from  par- 
taking in  the  active  pleasures  and  amusements  which  were 
suited  to  his  age,  and  in  which  his  light  and  compact  figure, 
uniting  great  a^ity  with  considerable  strength,  was  calciAated 
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to  make  him  excel.     Etery  sort  of  game  or  sport  which  re- 
quired manliness  of  spirit  and  exertion,  he  was  ever  foremofit  to 
set  on  foot,  and  ever  ready  to  jcnn ;  but  in  running,  jumping, 
and  swimming,  he  was  particularly  expert. 
^  By  these  exercises  he  was  unconsciously  preparing  hioKielf 

for  those  difficulties  and  hardships  which  he  tiad  afterward  to 

^  encounter  in  his  travels ;  and  to  his  skill  in  swimming,  in  par- 

^  ticular,  he  owed  very  early  in  life  the  delight,  which  no  one 

Y  could  feel  more  strangly  than  himself,  of  saving  his  younger 

brother,  George,  from  that  death  which  seemed  by  a  latality  ia 
await  him.  He  was  one  day  seized  with  the  cramp  while 
bathing  in  the  moat  which  surrounded  his  father's  house,  and 
having  already  sunk  under  Ae  surface  in  the  sight  of  the 
servant  who  had  charge  of  him,  he  would  inevitably  have  been 
drowned,  if  Edward,  who  had  been  alarmed  by  the  man's  cries 
had  not  plung^  immediately  to  his  relief,  and  dragged  him  by 
his  hair  to  shore. 

But  this  boyish  portion  of  his  life  was  destined  to  be  short : 
for,  in  the  spring  of  1766,  when  his  father's  illness  had  taken  a 
more  decided  turn,  and  serious  apprehensions  were  entertained 
of  a  &tal  termination  of  it,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  hasten  hi^ 
.  departure  for  the  University.  He  was  only  sixteen  years  of 
age,  and  there  was  clearly  no  reason  arising  from  his  proficien- 
cy, which  called  for  this  early  admission  to  an  academic  life. 
But  an  opportunity  had  offered,  through  the  kindness  pf  Dr. 
Beadoni  one  of  his  father's  friends,  then  master  of  Jesus  Col- 
lege, at  Cambridge,  and  now  the  venerable  Bishop  of  Batli 
and  Wells,  of  obtaining  for  him  the  chapel  clerk's  place  in  that 
J'  society  ;  and  the  advantage  was  thought  too  important,  in  thr 

critical  circumstances  of  the  family,  to  be  neglected.  Accord- 
ingly, about  Easter  of  that  year,  he  was  removed  from  Tun- 
bridge  school,  and  sent  to  take  possession  of  his  office  in  Jesus 
College,  to  which  several  active  duties^  were  attached.  But 
before  we  lose  sight  of  Tunbridge  school,  in  which  he  seems 
to  have  passed  his  time  with  some  profit  and  much  happiness, 
it  is  due  both  to  the  master  and  to  the  scholar,  more  especially 
after  what  has  been  already  said,  to  state,  that  the  first  recorded 
effort  of  his  muse  is  a  sort  of  thanksgiving  ode  upon  the  recovery 
of  Dr.  Knox,  from  a  dangerous  illness  in  178d.  It  was  not  a 
task  imposed  upon  him,  but  the  spontaneous  effusion  of  his  own 
grateful  heart,  under  a  strong  sense  of  the  care  and  kindness'he 
had  experienced  from  his  master.  The  composition,  although 
respectable  as  coming  from  a  schoolboy,  is  not  of  sufficient 
merit  to  entitle  it  to  insertion. 

Having  remained  at  College,  in  the  exercise  of  his  office, 
till  the  period  of  the  Commencement  in  that  year,  he  returned 
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to  spend  lu»  Bummer  vacatioR  under  his  fiuhefs  roof:  and,  at 
the  cloae  of  it,  he  once  more  took  leave  of  his  parents,  to  fix 
himselfpermanently  in  College.  The  parting  upon  this  ooea- 
<tiQn,  between  himself  and  his  mother,  to  whom  he  was  ten* 
derly  attached,  is  described  as  having  been  particularly  painful. 
The  mome&t,  indeed,  was  critical  for  both.  The  rapid  decline 
of  his  father's  health  could  no  longer  be  concealed  from  the 
9on;  and,  under  the  melancholj  forebodings  of  a  calamity,  so 
&tal  to  her  own  hapjHness,  and  so  threatening  to  the  prospects 
of  her  children,  it  was  no  wonder  that  **  all  a  mother's  fond- 
ness should  be  in  her  eyes,  and  all  her  tender  passions  in  her 
heart."  But  the  prudraee  of  the  friend  was  not  lost  in  the 
afiecticA  of  die  parent ;  and  whOe  the  feelings  of  her  son,  na- 
torally  wann  and  passionate,  were  unusually  excited,  she  took 
advantage  of  the  occasion  lo  prepare  him  for  the  sad  but  m- 
sbructive  lesson  that  he  would  soon  be  called  upon  to  practise. 
She  imparted  to  him  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  family,  and 
their  future  prospects ;  she  did  not  conceal  from  hun  that  their 
main  support  depended  upon  the  precarious  tenure  of  his  fa- 
therms  Uie :  that  his  immeaiate  allowance  from  them  could  be 
but  smaiJ ;  and  that,  in  the  event  which  they  had  so  much  rea- 
son  to  dreads  he  would  have  to  depend  altogether  upon  his  own 
esertioiKB  for  his  future  advancement  in  life.  The  effect  of  this 
confidence  was  such  as  might  natural^  be  expected  upon  a 
geiierous  and  affectionate  mind.  He  quitted  her  under  the 
strongest  ^notions  of  grief,  but  with  the  most  solemn  ple^e — 
a  pledge  which,  to  his  honour  be  it  spoken,  he  did  more  than 
keep— that,  frx>m  that  time,  whatever  difficulties  he  might  have 
to  encounter  (and  many  and  trying  to  our  knowledge  have  thef 
been,)  he  would  contend  with  them  alone  ;  that  his  own  ex- 
ertions should  be  indeed  his  sole  dependence ;  and  that  no 
em^'gency  whatever  riiould  induce  him  to  apply  to  his  parents 
for  further  pecuniary  aid.  From  that  hour  he  saw  his  father  no 
more  ;  but  a  strong  impression  was  left  upon  his  mind  by  this 
affecthdg  scene ;  and  the  event  which  quickly  followed,  only 
served  to  fix  it  there  more  deeply.  His  father's  disorder  ter« 
minated  sooner  than  was  expected.  Within  a  few  weeks  after 
his  departure*,  his  brother  James  (who  had  been  for  9ome  time 
at  St.  John's  College)  and  himself  received  a  summons  to  at- 
tend his  death-bed;  But  they  arrived  toolate.  Of  all  his  child- 
ren, his  daughter  only  was  present  at  his  last  moments ;  and  the 
circiunstances  which  preceded  and  accompanied  his  death 
have  been  communicated  by  herself,  with  so  much  truth  and 
feeling,  that  it  has  been  thought  proper  to  give  them  in  her  own 
words.  "  A  flattering  change  had  taken  place  in  my  father's 
health;  his  hearing,  whicb  had  been  much  impaired,  was 
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almost  entirely  restored.  He  was  able  to  return  to  his  books^ 
and  to  read  to  his  family  aloud  in  the  evening ; .  and  had  begun 
to  revise  his  History  of  Spain,  probably  with  a  view  to  anoSier 
edition.  These  deceitful  prognostics  had  raised  the  liveliest 
hopes  in  the  minds  of  his  ramily  and  friends.  His  neighbours 
again  resorted  to  his  house,  to  enjoy  his  delightful  and  im* 
proving  society  ;  and  it  was  while  he  was  surrounded  by  these, 
in  the  full  flow  of  conversation,  even  while  the  unfinished  sen- 
tence lingered  on  his  lips,  that  his  tongue  faltered, — ^his  hand 
sui[ik,  a  painful  struggle  was  visible,  and  the  voice,  beloved  and 
revered,  had  ceased  for  ever.  During  two  days  he  lingered 
speechless ;  and,  before  his  two  eldest  sons  could  arrive  from 
College,  or  the  youngest  from  school,  his  sufferings  were  over, 
and  his  wife  and  children  were  doomed  to  experience  that 
severe  reverse  of  fortune,  so  frequent  in  the  clerical  profession. 
A  short  time  afler,  at  midnight,  the  post-chaise,  which  contained 
James  and  Edward,  drove  up  to  the  door.  Their  mother  was 
in  bed :  they  flew  with  filial  afiection  to  her  chamber,  and^ 
kneeling  down  beside  her  in  speechless  grief,  mingled  their 
tears  with  hers.  Young  and  fatnerless — just  entering  into  life, 
and  thus  rudely  checked  on  the  very  threshold  of  it — ^dieir  lot 
seemed  to  me  lamentable  indeed..  Years  have  since  passed 
away,  and  other  grie&  have  been  allotted  to  me ;  but  the  recol- 
lection of  that  night  of  sorrow  can  never  be  effaced  from  my 
mind." 

There,  is  certainly  no  calamity  in  life  more  trying  to  a 
young  famHy,  than  the  loss  of  an  intelligent  and  affectionate 
father.  But,  perhaps,  there  is  an  acuteness  of  feeling  in  the 
preceding  description,  surpassing  the  sorrow  which  such  a  loss, 
however  grievous,  would  commonly  inspire.  Mr.  Clarke,  it 
should  be  observed,  had  enjoyed  a  considerable  income  from 
his  preferment  for  many  years ;  but  he  had  always  lived  hos- 
pitaoly  and  liberally,  and  had  spared  no  expense  in  the  education 
of  his  children.  Thus,  a  severe  alteration  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  family  ensued  at  his  death ;  and,  as  his  daughter  was  at 
that  time  old  enough  fully  to  comprehend  the  different  bear- 
ings, and  the  full  extent,  of  their  calamity,  we  cannot  wonder 
•at  any  strength  of  expression,  which  even  the  remembrance  of 
such  a  scene  may  have  suggested  to  her. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

edooalioA  tt  CwiVridge    S<ndi€f  and  oemipatioiif  thfit— BacbelM*!  terM— 
Fint  engagemeBt  as  priTatc  tvtor^Toar  tlircMgfa  Sngilaiid— 'PobUcatioB  of  At  fini 

HOIK* 

It  is  pleanng  to  record,  that,  by  the  blessing  ^f  that  Provi- 
dence, to  whom  the  widow  and  the  fatheriess  are  said  to  be  a 
peculiar  care,  the  evils  which  the  family  of  the  deceased  Mr. 
Clarke  had  to  encounter,  were  much  less  serious  than  they 
had  reason  to  fear.  Comfort  sprang  up  for  them  on  every  side, 
and  from  quarters  where  they  luul  little  reason  to  expect  it ;  and 
that  too  of  a  nature  calculated  not  only  to  soften  their  actuaJ  dis- 
tress, but  to  disperse  the  gloom  which  hung  over  their  future 
path.  Amidst  idl  their  privations  there  was  one  species  of 
property  which  they  possessed  in  ample  portion,  viz.  the  good 
name  of  those  who  had  preceded  them.  And  who  shaU  jpre^ 
tend  to  calculate  the  value  of  this  inheritance  ?  Its  benefit  is 
often  great  when  dependent  upon  no  stronger  ties  than  those 
which  accident  or  relationship  have  created ;  but,  when  it  flows 
from  firiendships,  which  have  been  consecrated  by  piety  and 
learning ;  when  it  is  the  willing  offering  of  kindred  minds  to 
departed  worth  or  genius,  it  takes  a  higher  character,  and  is 
not  less  honourable  to  those  who  receive  than  to  those  who 
confer  it  It  comes  generally  from  the  best  sources,  and  is 
directed  to  the  best  ends ;  and  it  carries  with  it  an  influence 
which  powerfully  disposes  all  worthy  persons  to  co-operate  in 
its  views.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  consciousness  of  the  source 
from  which  it  springs,  is  wont  to  stimulate  the  exertions,  and  to 
elevate  the  views,  of  those  who  are  the  objects  of  it :  and  many 
instances  will  occur  to  our  readers,  of  persons  who  have  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  very  highest  fortunes  both  in  church  and 
state,  upon  no  other  ground  than  that  which  this  goodly  inherit- 
ance has  supplied. 

Of  such  a  nature  was  the  kindness,  which  this  family  now 
experienced.  Their  father  himself  bad,  in  the  course  of  his 
academic  life,  formed  many  valuable  connexions ; — and  the  vir- 
tues of  mild  William  Clarke  were  still  firesh  and  honoured  in 
the  recollection  of  his  sttamving  firiends.  Most  of  these  came 
readily  forward  upon  this  ai^ressing  occasion,  and  with  equal 
delicacy  and  kindness,  offered  their  assistance  and  advice. 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned  with  honour,  Dr.  Bagot, 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph ;  Sir  William  Ashburnham,  Bishop  of 
ehichest^ ;  and  Dr,  Beadon,  Master  of  Jesus  College ;  who, 
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not  content  with  interposing  that  seasonable  and  friendly  aid 
which  the  exigencies  of  the  moment  required,  continued  after- 
ward their  valuable  assistance  to  the  children,  upon  many  im- 
portant occasions  of  their  lives.  Mor  were  me  immediate 
neighbours  and  friends  of  Mr.  Clarke  less  desirous  of  contri- 
buting their  portion  of  comfort.  George  Medley,  Esq.  the 
possessor  of  Buxted  Place*  was  particularly  distingui^ed  by 
bis  kindness  to  Mrs.  Clarke^  and  her  family.  In  addition  to 
other  substantial  proofs  of  it,  he  obtained  for  her  youngest  son, 
George,  by  the  benevolent  exertion  of  his  interest,  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  Navy ;  and  it  is  understood  that  the  same  interest 
was  afterward  very  instrumental  in  procuring  his  advancement 
in  that  profession. 

In  Mr.  D*Oyly,  who  was  shortly  after  appointed  to  succeed 
Mr.  Clarke  in  the  Rectory  of  Buxted,  they  found  a  person  ever 
disposed  to  treat  them  with  the  liberality  of  a  genUeman,  and 
the  kindness  of  a  Christian.  All  claims  to  dilapidations  was 
waived,  and  Mrs.  Clarke  was  invited  to  remain  in  the  rectory- 
honse  as  long  as  her  convenience  or  comfort  might  require ;  a 
^  permission  of  which  she  took  advantage  till  the  ensuing  April, 
when  she  retired  to  a  small  house  in  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Uckfield. 

In  this  situation  she  was  enabled  for  many  years  to  continue 
her  intercourse  with  many  excellent  and  sincere  friends,  by 
whom  she  was  esteemed  and  beloved ;  and  it  is  honourable 
both  to  her  and  to  them  to  state,  that  in  her  reduced  and  humble 
circumstances,  she  was  treated  with  as  much  respect,  and  with 
more  l^indness,  than  in  the  days  of  her  prosperity.  But  it  was 
in  the  bosom  of  her  own  family,  in  the  kindness  and  affection 
of  her  children,  that  she  found  her  best  consolation.  In  this 
labour  of  love,  Edward  was  neither  the  least  forward  nor  the 
least  successful.  The  buoyancy  of  his  spirits,  joined  to  the 
delicacy  and  tenderness  of  his  mind,  made  him  at  all  times  an 
excellent  comforter :  and  often  both  at  that  season  and  after- 
ward, when  he  saw  his  mother's  countenance  dejected,  and 
her  spirits  drooping,  he  would  ever  suggest  some  cheerful 
tliougnt,  or  practise  some  playful  endearment,  to  draw  her,  as 
It  were,  away  from  her  sorrows,  and  to  restore  her  to  her  for- 
mer cheerfulness.  And  seldom  were  these  endeavours  vain  ; 
•*  the  few,"  says  his  sister,  **  who  yet  live  to  recollect  him  in 
his  maternal  dwelling  will  bear  testimony  to  the  charm  of  his 
ilial  affection ;  they  will  remember  how  often  the  midnight 
hour  passed  unheeded,  while  all  were  delighted  with  the  witch- 
ery of  bis  conversation,  and  his  mother's  countenance'  was 
lighted  up  with  smiles.**  Soon  after  the  death  of  their  father, 
the  two  eldest  sons  returned  to  College ;  and  Edward,  having 
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now  acquired  a  melancholy  title  to  one  of  the  scholarshipa  of 
the  society  of  Jesus  College,  founded  by  Sir  Tobias  Rusta^ 
for  the  benefit  of  clei^man's  orphans,  was  elected  a  scholar 
on  this  foundation  iminediatel>  upon  his  return.  The  emolu* 
ments  of  his  scholarship,  joined  to  those  of  an  eihibition  firom 
Tunbridge  school,  and  the  profits  of  his  chapel  clerk's  place* 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  less  than  90/.  a  year,  were  his 
priiM^pal,  indeed  it  is  believed  his  only,  resources  during  Us 
pesadence  in  College  :  and,  however  well  they  nlay  have  been 
husbanded,  it  must  be  evident,  that  even  in  those  times  of 
comparative  moderation  in  expense,  they  could  not  have  been 
sufficient  for  his  support,  especially  when  it  is  understood, 
that  he  was  naturally  liberal  to  a  fault.  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  that  he  derived  during  this  time  any  pecujiiary  as* 
mstance  from  his  father's  friends ,  and  as  there  is  the  strong- 
est reason  to  believe  that  he  faithfully  adhered  to  the  promise 
be  had  made  to  his  mother,  that  he  would  never  draw  upon 
her  slender  resources  for  his  support ;  it  may  excite  some 
cariosity  to  know  by  what  means  the  deficiency  was  supplied. 
The  fact  is,  that  be  wan  materially  assisted  in  providing  for 
bin  College  expenses,  by  the  liberality  of  his  tutor  (Mr  Plara- 
pin,)  who,  being  acquainted  with  his  circumstances,  suffered 
bis  bills  to  remain  in  arrear ;  and  they  were  afterward  dis- 
cbarged  from  the  &r9i  profits  he  derived  from  his  private  ptt* 
pib. 

It  was  upon  bis  return  to  college,  after  his  father's  death, 
that  the  author  of  this  memoir  first  became  acquainted  witb 
him.  He  had  just  come  into  residence  himself,  and  there 
were  many  coincidences  in  their  College  life,  which  naturally 
threw  them  much  together.  They  were  of  the  same  i^, 
and  the  same  year ;  of  course  occupied  in  the  same  public 
atadiesi  and  the  same  lectures :  both  orphans  tsf  clergymen, 
and  bctii  Rustat  scholars ;  and  with  this  perhaps  fortunate 
distinction  only,  that  being  born  on  differt'iit  sides  of  the 
Trent,  they  were  originally  precluded  by  statute  from  being 
competitors  lor  the  same  college  preferments.  The  acquaint- 
ance, begun  under  this  happy  concurrence  of  circumstances, 
was  quickly  ripened  by  youthful  confidence  into  a  sincere  and 
ardent  friendship ;  a  friendship  heightened,  not  more  by  plea* 
MU^s,  which  a  similarity  of  taste  enabled  them  to  enjoy  in  com* 
BiQn»  than  by  a  sense  of  mutual  kindness^  which  the  difference 
of  their  characters  and  acquirements  furnished  perhaps  more 
frequent  occasions  of  indulging  :  a  friendship,  in  short,  which 
was  afterwards  carried  with  tifiem,  unimpaired,  into  the  busi* 
aess  of  the  world,  confirmed  by  habit,  as  well  as  taste^  under 
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all  the  occurrences  of  their  lives^  and  prolonged  by  the  most 
unreserved  intercourse,  whether  they  were  together  or  sepa- 

*  rate,  until  terminated  by  death. 

The  three  years  which  Edward  Clarke  spent  in  College, 
before  he  took  his  Bachelor's  Degree,  present  few  incidents 
of  life,  and  few  points  of  character,  proper  to  be  intruded 
upon  the  attention  of  the  reader ;  nor  has  there  been  found  a 
single  academical  composition  written  by  him  at  this  time,  in 
any  department  of  learning,  either  in  prose  or,  verse,  which 
would  be  considered  worthy  of  his  subRcquent  fame.  Indeed^ 
it  is  not  the  least  extraordinary  circumstance  in  his  history, 

.  that  this  critical  period,  which  generally  lays  the  foundation  of 
other  men's  fortunes,  and  exercises  the  greatest  influence 
upon  the  conduct  of  their  future  lives,  was  sulSered  to  pass  by 
him,  not  only  without  academical  honours  or  distinctions  of 
any  kind,  but  apparently  without  fixing  any  character  what* 
ever  upon  his  literary  views ;  and  evidently  without  even  those 
moderate  advantages  which  a  common  mind  might  have  de- 
rived firom  it.  The  loss  itself,  however,  is  much  more  easy  to 
account  for,  than  the  singular  vigour  of  mind,  with  which  he 
afterwards  redeemed  it.  In  Jesus  College,  as  well  as  ir 
many  others,  mathematical  studies  formed  then,  as  they  de 
now,  the  principal  path  to  College  honours  and  emoluments. 
To  these,  of  course,  the  chief  attention  of  the  youth,  and  the 
principal  encouragement  of  the  tutors,  would  be  directed. 
But  Edward  Clarke  had  unhappily  no  taste  for  this  branch  of 
learning,  and  therefore  made  little  progress  in  it ;  and  as  for 
classics,  in  which,  as  has  been  before  observed,  he  came  up 
with  a  moderate  knowledge,  there  was  nothing  at  that  time, 
either  in  the  constitution  or  the  practice  of  the  College,  calcu- 
lated to  encourage  a  taste  already  formed  for  them,  much  less 
create  one  where  nothing  of  the  kind  was  felt  before.  AH 
he  classical  lectures,  which  it  is  remembered,  were  given  dur- 
ing the  three  years  of  his  residence,  were  confined  to  the  two 
little  tracts  oi  Tacitus,  De  Moribus  Germanorum,  and  De  Vita 
Agricote ;  ^d  the  only  other  occasions' upon  which  he  was 
cfdled  upon  to  revive  his  clasincal  knowledge^  were  the  deli- 
very of  a  Latin  declamation  in  the  chapel  once  a  year,  and 
the  usual  examinations  of  the  Rustat  scholars  at  Easter,  for 
which  latter  no  great  preparations  was  required.  Under  these 
circumstances,  with  a  Strong  literary  passion,  and  at  sea,  as  it 
were,  without  a  pilot  upon  the  great  waters  of  mental  specula- 
tion, it  was  natural  for  him  to  form  his  own  plans,  and  to  steer 
his  own  course ;  and,  accordingly,  his  College  lii'e  may  be 
said,  with  a  few  slight  deviations,  to  exhibit  aa  obvious  con^ 
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ttaualion  of  the  track  which  he  had  adopted  at  school ;  the 
S9une  langaid  and  caprictoos  efforts  in  the  regular  stodka  of 
the  place ;  the  same  eagerness  in  the  excarsive  pursuits  of  his 
own  choice  ;  and  the  same  playful,  and  welcome  intenuption 
of  the  inore  measured  and  regular  labours  of  others.  Heaee 
it  happened,  that,  though  he  was  considered^  by  aU  who  knew 
him,  to  be  a  very  detightfal  fellow,  his  real  character  was  un- 
derstood by  none :  and  as  the  higher  powers  of  his  mind  were 
not  yel  safficiently  developed,'  and  scarcely  known  even  to 
himself,  his  literary  pretensions  were  ranked  by  bis  conten^. 
raries  at  a  low  rate/and  the  promise  of  his  future  life  regarded 
by  those  who  loved  him  with  considerable  alarm.  To  one, 
however,  looking  back  upon  those  years  wluch  now  seem 
very  short,  and  which,  owing  to  his  friendship,  have  been  al- 
ways nnmbered  among  the  most  agreeaUe  of  his  life,  it 
sometimes  appears  that  in  this  estimate  there  was  a  want  of 
discemment  amdng  his  contemporaries  themselves.  Even  in 
that  season  of  apparent  indolence  and  real  triflingy  there  was 
much  in  the  character  and  furniture  of  his  understanding  that 
was  instructive,  as  well  as  ail  that  was  delightful.  It  was  im- 
possible to  mingle  intimately  with  a  mind  of  so  much  ardour, 
fancy,  and  benevolence,  and,  it  may  be  added,  purity,  with- 
out reaping  from  it  many  great  advantages:  and,  when  the 
author  of  this  memoir  is  disposed  to  trace  to  their  source,  as 
men  are  sometimes  wont  to  do,  the  advantages  as  well  as  the 
defects  of  tiis  own  education,  he  is  led  to  conclude,  that  much 
of  the  intellectual  pleasure  he  has  since  derived  from  certain 
valnable  sources,  may  be  imputed  to  the  cultivation  of  a  taste, 
which  was  at  first  nurtured,  if  not  imbibed,  in  his  society. 
Indeed,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  with  more'  actual 
knowledge,  Edward  Clarke  possessed  a  consciousness  of 
greater  capabilitietr,  than  his  friends  then  gave  him  credit  for ; 
and,  certain  it  is,  that  there  frequently  came  across  his  mind, 
visions  of  brighter  scenes  and  aspurations  after  higher  desti* 
«ie8,  than  seemed  at  that  time  ever  likely  to  attach  to  hioK 
There  remains  among  bis  papers,  at  this  moment,  a  manu- 
JBcript  Assertation  of  Us  own,  upon  the  comparative  antiquity 
4»f  the  Jews  and  Egyptians,  written  as  he  himself  records  in 
the  margin,  at  seventeen  years  of  age,  in  consequence  of  a 
dispute  with  his  brother  upon  this  subject,  and  exhibiting  great 
spirit  and  considerable  research,  ^ut  the  most  curious  and 
intererting  proof  that  his  imagination  was  sometimes  bamited 
hj  ideas  of  ftiture  distinction,  b  communicated  by  his  sister, 
on  whose  afectionate  heart  every  circumstance  relating  to 
her  brother  seems  to  have  been  indelibly  impressed.    «*  la 
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one  corner  of  our  abode/'  she  says,  *<wa8  a  small  apartment 
occasionally  used  for  books,  and.papers  of  every  kind,  which 
now  bore  the  dignified  title  of  a  study :  here  my  brother  had 
placed  two  black  backed  easy  chairs,  where  he  would  sit  with 
'  his  sister  for  hours  and  hours  building  airy  plans  oi  future  ac- 
tions. Look !  he  would  exclaim,  look  upon  that  shelf  where 
appear  three  generations  of  my  ancestors :  Wotton's  Welsh 
Laws,  Clarke's  Connexion  of  Coins,  and  our  father's  Travels 
in  Spain.  And  shall  my  works  eyer  stand  beside  them  i 
Never  will  I  cease,  never  will  I  say  enoughs  until  my  own 
books  shall  appear  i^ith  them  in  that  shelf  beneath  my  mother's 
roof."  His  wish  was  partially  fulfilled ;  two  volumes  of  his 
youthful  works  did  find  a  place  on  that  very  shelf  to  his 
mother's  adtaairation  and  delight;  but,  long  before  the  full 
completion  of  the  prophecy,  before  the  elaborate  productions 
of  his  maturer  years  could  claim  under  his  mother's  roof  a 
divided  honour  with  those  of  his  ancestors,  the  kind  parent 
who  inhabited  it  was  no  more,  and  one  earthly  object  of  his 
literary  labours  was  never  obtained. 

Notwithstanding  the  eccentric  habits,  which  have  been  im» 
puted  to  him,  it  is  remarkable  that,  iu  every  thing  which  re- 
lated to  the  regulations  and  discipline  of  the  College,  his  con- 
duct was  most  exemplary.  At  chapel  and  lectures  he  was 
always  present  and  always  attentive ;  and,  though  in  the  lat> 
ter  the  advances  of  his  own  mind  by  no  means  kept  pace  with 
the  progress  of  the  tutors,  he  had  always  something  pleasant 
to  say  or  do,  connected  with  the  subject,  which  was  sure  of 
disarming  reproof,  and  suggested  the  appearance,  or  at  least 
the  hope  of  improvement.  In  the  exercise  of  his  office, 
more  particularly,  of  chapel  clerk,  he  was  scrupulously  and 
conscientiously  correct;  and  it  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  that 
in  his  English  declamations,  the  only  species  of  College  exer- 
cise in  which  the  state  of  his  acquirements  offered  him  a  pros- 
pect of  success,  he  bestowed  great  labour,  and  both  merited 
and  obtained  considerable  credit*  The  style  and  the  manner 
of  his  compositions  were  always  much  admired,  particularly 
by  his  contemporaries  ;  and  so  much  pains  did  he  take  Wie- 
the delivery,  that  he  used  to  bring  his  declamation  rolled  and 
sealed  up  into  the  chapel,  and  retain  it  in  that  shape  during 
the  whole  of  his  repetition.  On  those  accounts,  as  well  as 
from  his  attentive  and  attractive  manners,  he  was  justly  in 
great  favour  both  with  the  master  andTthe  tutors.  Every  ad- 
vantage,  which  might  be  considered  as  the  fair  reward  of  re- 
gularity and  attention,  was  bestowed  upon  him ;  and  not  a  sin- 
gle instance  is  remembered,  in  which  he  received  a  College 
punishment  or  an  aidmonition  of  any  kind.    Nor  was  his  acai* 
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demical  regularity  more  remarkable  than  the  sobriety  and  cor- 
reetness  of  his  whole  demeanour  at  this  period.  From  excess 
of  drinking}  which  was  the  prevailing  vice  of  the  place  and  of 
the  day,  he  was  particularly  averse  ;  and  though  fond  of  soci- 
ety, and  always  acceptable  in  it  (the  natural  state  of  his  spirits 
being  at  least  upon  a  level  with  the  half-intoxication  of  his 
friends,)  he  was  ever  upon  bis  g^ard,  ever  watchful  of  the 
moment  when  the  gayety  of  the  party  was  likely  to  degenerate 
into  excess,  and  certain  of  finding  some  plausible  pretext,  or 
inventing  some  ingenious  scheme  for  making  his  escape. 

These  happy  exemptions  from  the  popular  failings  of  his 
age,  to  which  men  of  more  regular  minds  sometimes  fell  a  sa- 
crifkse,  and  in  which  others  unhappily  made  their  boast,  must 
fee  attributed  to  his  early  moral  habits,  and  to  the  excellent 
religious  principles  he  had  imbibed  at  home.  But  there  was 
another  motive  at  work  within  him,  forcibly  operative  in  these, 
feat  much  more  obvious  in  other,  restraints  which  he  imposed 
on  hiftself ;  and  that  was  the  peculiar  duty,  which  the  pledge 
he  had  given  to  his  mother  demanded  from  him,  of  avoiding 
every  wanton  and  unnecessary  expense,  and  of  recommending 
himself  by  all  honourable  means  to  the  College  authorities. 

That  the  recollections  of  his  biographer,  which  have  been 
always  vivid  in  every  thing  relating  to  him,  have  not 
failed  in  these  particulars,  may  be  inferred  from  a  poem  writ- 
ten by  him  at  this  period,  the  character  and  sentiments  of 
which,  not  only  accord  with  the  course  of  conduct  imputed  to 
biin,  but  must  be  thought  highly  honourable  to  the  feelings  and 
state  of  mind  of  a  youth  not  eighteen  years  of  age,  naturally 
gay  and  festive  m  his  temperament,  of  strong  passions,  and 
placed  in  a  situation  where  so  many  circumstances  tempted 
him  to  excess.  The  occasion  on  which  they  were  written, 
was  some  severe  family  misfortune :  the  time  night ;  the  scene, 
the  grove  of  Jesus  College  :  a  quiet  and  secluded  spot,  suffi- 
ciently distant  from  the  body  of  the  building  to  prevent  the 
sounds  of  revelry  from  being  heard,  but  near  enough  to  allow 
the  UghtB  from  the  windows  of  a  large  wing  of  it  to  gleam 
from  different  quarters  upon  his  eyes,  as  he  turned  occasion- 
ally in  his  walk^ 

Bmmiptm  OMditatioii'f  pleaciag  dreuBg, 

Madif;  and  melaiicliolT  nere  I  ttny ; — 

Wbere  otUm  at  tUi  soremD,  liUnt,  hovar. 

To  eut  m  mind,  oppress'd  widi  heaTy  wo, 

SeoladedfiramtbenoiijcrowdlroTe,  .  * 

Jbid  tdl  my  aoROWB  to  tlie  olcnt  moon.  '    ! 

ABightlikothif  MittowcllahoartlikondAe;  ( 

Ooa£an«l  to  tlie  tenor  of  mr  aonl !  ^ 

How  awfvl,  and  how  lilent  u  the  aeent ! 
No  toond  exifltiag,  'tia  aa  nature  tlept, 
Aad,  iUDng  firom  tlie  bmy  hma  oi  ivy, 
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Eiijf^'d  Um  fiMtt  Mpose  benelf  had  made ; 

Sav«  where  yon  bird  of  ni^ht  with  omens  dire, 

Portentou  to  the  eopentitioui  mind, 

Pereh'd  in  a  nook,  with  stiff  imperial  nod, 

Blinks  consequential,  flaps  its  wings,  and  screams  ; 

Sare  where  the  wind  deep  mormnring  thimigh  the  gloom 

And  mv  own  footsteps,  strike  the  attentive  ear. 

Now  o'er  the  world  sleep  spreads  her  soft  domaiDj 

And  night  in  darfcneas  Teib  her  saUe  head. 

To  some  her  shades  terrific  horror  bring, 

To  me  thrice  welcome,  clad  in  darkest  hne. 

The  copious  bowl,  the  Bacchanalian  song. 

The  load  foil  chorus,  and  the  bnmper'd  ^ass, 

The  choice  amusements  of  the  dam'roas  crew, 

In  all  their  mirti^  afford  no  joy  to  me. 

For  what  avails  a  momentary  glee. 

When  grief  and  care  sit  heavy  at  the  heart? 

Can  ai^ht  derived  from  drunkenness  and  noise, 

VuH  wit,  and  blasphemy,  and  jest  obscene, 

With  all  the  boastings  of  the  vicious  mind, 

Allay  the  suiferings  of  a  sorrowing  hemi, 

Or  ease  the  bosom  of  its  load  of  wo  ? 

In  the  cold  cloister  at  the  midnight  hour. 

When  lampe  dim  glimmerine  cast  a  mltty  light^ 

When  students  dose  their  philosophic  lore, 

And  dream  of  definitions  dullness  gave,  * 

To  darken  science,  and  obscure  her  laws, 

To  check  imagination's  glowing  fire. 

And  curb  the  genuine  ardour  <x  the  soul  j 

To  lead  the  mmd  in  intricate  amasEe, 

From  nnaflbcted  purity  of  thought. 

To  doze  o'er  Vincent  soporific  drauriftiL 

To  wander  wild  in  scitrotific  terms. 

Through  inconceivable  infinity : 

When  Baoehuf  sends  hisTeeling  vot'ries  home. 

To  snore*  in  sleep  the  potent  fames  away, 

My  evening  task  begins.     Silent  and  sad, 

I  close  the  pare  where  truth  and  wisdom  shme, 

Such  truth  as  Newton  brought  from  God  to  man  • 

Such  wisdom  as  the  son  of  science  gave,  ' 

To  cheer  and  light  the  darkness  of  mankind. 

Immortal  sage !  illumioed  nature  hails 

Thy  heaven-taught  soij,  that  made  creation  glow. 

And  sors  meridian  glory  beam  anew. 

But  here,  O  Pope,  f  drop  my  humbler  pen. 

Unfit  for  themes  immortal  as  thy  song. 

3S!mPT*^»  ™«"*^"ons  «n«»e,  is  jusUy  thine: 
Whilst  I  the  meaner  bard,  must  seise  thy  lyre, 
1/atcb  thy  own  words,  and  adwe  mv  sono-  thv  «7« 


The  paths  of  science  ere  that  light  appealed. 
Wore  wildei^d  in  a  chsos,  dait  Imd  drcar  • 
Wisdom  in  dim  obscurity  was  veil'd,         ' 
Till  Newton's  genius  soar'd  in  flight  sublime. 
And  bade  the  clouds  of  error  glide  away. 
Here  oft  enraptured  I  delight  to  walk, 
To  raise  my  mind  from  ev'ry  thought  below. 
And  view  the  spangled  firmament  ahove.  • 
Approach,  thou  atbeitt »  cast  thine  eyes  (torn  aarth 
Nor  vamly  dare  to  doubt  on  things  bebw.       ^^' 
RebelUoos  mortal !  here's  a  sight  for  thee  • 
b  the  vast  regions  of  ethereal  space  ' 

Behold  the  wonders  of  the  King  ol  kinga— 
Millions  of  flaming  orbs, suns,  syateasroll, 
UaraMMuously  contused. 


•  Steep— or  dfowB. 
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Thus  far  Dr.  Clarke  eomposed  the  poem  at  this  time.  .  He 
concluded  it  as  follows  in  some  subsequent  period  of  his  life. 

Dott  dMm  Kill  doobt 
The  fint  great  caoK,  Um  will  of  tb«  fopreme  ? 
Does  not  700  orb  with  its  icaplendent  light 
Dazsle  the  dukseM  of  thy  in^ioiif  mind  7 
Or  canst  thoa  seratmlae  the  works  of  God  j 
Obserre  the  planets  in  their  orbits  more. 
And  MT  they  strike  not  light  npon  thy  soal  ? 
The  Ijignt  of  troth,  whose  radiant  piercinc  beami^ 
Shall  ttiO  o'er  pride  and  prejndice  preruL 
Tain  fanpions  man !  ez|Mnd  thy  nanow  soal. 
And  check  tiiat  Tiee  which  gare  thy  madness  birth  ; 
Let  reason's  diotatcs  stUl  exalt  thy  mind, 
Abore  those  joys  that  glitter  to  betny, 
The  lore  <^  noTehj  and  lore  of  lame. 
Oft  when  oppressed,  dejected,  and  forlorn. 
With  heart  briailhl  of  sorrow  and  of  care. 
Impiety  has  tempted  me  aside. 
To  doobt  the  goodnem  of  my  Maker's  works, 
Amignii^  promi  the  eqoity  of  Ck>d. 
Twas  thos  in  yooth.  when  er*ry  trifling  wo, 
When  CTCty  Intle  cload  that  cross'd  my  braa*t 
EjKpired  in  Mkj,  doobt,  and  diseontent. 
Bat  whan  by  nper  years  to  manhood  broi^t, 
How  oft  astoaisiied  hare  I  gased  snHind, 
And  view'd  in  crW  oi^^ei  that  •pp««r*d. 
The  Deity  dvplay'd,  and  all  his  uower ; 
.  BeheU  in  every  herb,  in  erery  plant, 
b  every  hring  thing  of  air  and  eanh| 


A  dreaa  omnipotent  eternal  king. 
An  wise— oU  mercilol— sopremoy  jost ; 
Who  from  the  bear'n  of  heav'ns,  era  time  begafii 
Cast  his  broad  eye  opon  a  chaos  vast ; 
And  when  all  natnra  in  confosion  ioin'd, 
Dispelled  the  dsrkness,  bade  the  light  appear, 
Whose  heav'nly  Spirit  on  the  waters  mor'd. 
And  with  a  Totcft  tW  made  creation  «taa». 
Bade  anarchjr  and  chaos  role  no  mora. 
In  oledt  admiration  oft  Pre  stood. 
Till  ereiy  sentiment  his  works  la^ired, 
Till  erery  |prateful  thoogbt  his  mercy  raised, 
Has  borst  m  eager  transports  from  my  lips. 
And  kneeling  to  the  throne  of  mee  ezoumed, 
Lord  what  is  man !  a  creature  bat  of  dost ! 
Impioos  and  proud,  and  arrogant  and  rain ; 
Tis  thoo  hast  made  him  great.  O  powV  sopreme  ! 
To  thee  he  owes  his  being,  lite,  and  lif^t. 
With  ererv  blessing  hast  tnoo  placed  him  here ) 
And  y«t,  ne  dares  dispote  thy  oread  decrees. 
And  doobt  the  jostiee  of  thy  blessed  will ! 
Teach  ma,  O  Lord !  to  know  myself  and  thee, 
To  aae  with  prudence  all  thy  bounteoos  gifts, 
thy  mighty  works  to  man ! 


The  reader,  it  is  hoped,  will  bear  in  mind,  that  neither  thiii^ 
nor  any  other  of  his  metrical  compositions  are  introduced  in 
proof  of  poetic  genius,  which  was  always  a  secondary  quality 
in  him — but  as  pictures  rather  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
which  occupied  fa^s  mind  at  the  time  <;  and  for  the  indulgence 
ot  which  they  were  principally,  if  not  solely,  written.    The 
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pr^eding  liaeS)  hovrever,  are  worthy  of  attention  in  other  re- 
spects: as  showing  that  the  same  propensity  to  solitary  and 
midnight  lucubrations,  which  characterized  him  at  school,  at- 
tended him  still  in  College ;  and,  what  is  more  curious,  as  ex- 
hibiting in  a  striking  light  the .  precise  defect  of  reasoning 
which  the  turn  his  education  had  so  early  taken  was  likely  to 
produce  in  him :  for  while  he  dwells  mtb  fervour  upon  the 
popular  results  of  the  Newtonian  philosophy,  which  a  single 
view  of  his  understanding  enabled  him  to  comprehend,  with 
a  strange  inconsistency  he  turns  his  back  upon  the  principles 
from  which  they  flowed,  and  speaks  with  all  placid  contempt 
of  those  dry  but  necessary  definitions,  over  which  every  one 
must  make  his  way  who  would  hope  to  comprehend  either  the 
difficulty  or  the  importance  of  the  discovery. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined,  that,  because  he  made 
little  progress  in  the  appropriate  studies  of  the  place,  his  lite- 
rary ardour  was  directed  to  unworthy  objects,  or  conducted 
upon  a  narrow  scale.  This  was  not  the  case.  His  active 
mind  ranged  lightly  over  a  wide  and  interesting  field  of  lite- 
rature; resting  here  and  tb«re  as  his  genius  or  inclinatioft 
prompted,  and  always  exercising,  though  rarely  exertii^,  its 
powers ;  and,  if  the  fruits  he  gathered  seemed  little  likely  to 
be  productive  of  any  solid  advantage  to  his  future  prospects, 
they  were,  at  least,  delightful  to  him  for  the  present,  and  ren- 
dered his  society  exceedingly  acceptable  to  many  distinguish- 
ed members  of  the  College,  who  were  glad  to  relax  from 
their  severer  laboi^rs  m  those  light  but  tasteful  discussions  to 
which  he  always  contributed  an  ample  share.  Nor  is  there 
any  difficulty  here  in  stating  what  these  subjects  were  :  His* 
tory,  ancient  and  modem.  Medals,  Antiquities,  with  all  that 
variety  of  polite  learning  which  is  comprehended  under  the 
name  of  the  Belles  Lettres,  shared  by  turns  his  attention  and 
his  time.  But  English.  Poetry  was  the  natural  element  in 
which  his  youthful  and  ardent  imagination  delighted  to  e:^pa- 
tiate.  Other  subjects  he  might  be  said  at  that  time  only  to 
have  touched ;  but  in  this  his  progress  was  more  decided,  and 
his  knowledge  more  extensive  and  advanced.  Without  having 
what  may  be  properly  termed  an  ear  for  music,  he  was  re- 
markably alive  to  all  the  charms  of  rhythm,  to  which  his  voice 
and  animation  gave  a  parti<;ular  effect;  and  as  he  had  a  strong 
memory,  and  was  moreover  thoroughly  capable  of  conceiving 
and  enjoying  the  higher  excellences  of  the  art,  there  was  no 
one  who  could  produce  with  more  readiness  and  grace  the 
tuiest  passages  of  our  best  poets,  with  all  of  which  he  was  very 
conversant.    Of  these  it  is  no  impeachment  of  his  taste  to 
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say,  tbftt  Gfsy  was  his  paiticular  fsrourite,  etBFy  ode  and 
every  line  of  whose  writings  were  fitmiliar  to  him  ;  and  so 
sCroDgat  one  time  was  hia  passion  for  tfiis  bard,  that  it  extend* 
ed  itself  to  aD  the  circumstances  of  his  life  and  character. 
Not  a  town,  not  a  spot  that  he  had  visited  on  the  Continent ; 
Dot  a  footstep  that  he  had  traced  upon  the  mcmntains  of  his 
ewn  country,  but  was  known  to  his  admirer :  and,  though  no* 
tting  could  be  more  opposite  than  the  characters  of  the  two 
men,  Mr.  Clarice  was,  in  cmiversation,  the  constant  champion 
cxf  his  pre-eminence,  both  moral  and  poetical,  and  the  adro- 
cate  even  of  his  eccentricities. 

To  these  pursuits  may  be  added  Natural  History  in  some 
of  its  branches,  particularly  Mineralogy ;  but,  as  he  had  few 
books,  and  no  assistance  in  these  subjects,  it  was  not  probable 
Aathe  could  make  much  prugress  in  them. 

Such  were  the  objects  which  occupied  his  attention,  and 
ezdted  his  interest  at  this  time  :  and  it  requires  but  a  cursory 
view  of  tliemto  perceive  that,  when  thus  cultivated,  they  were 
much  better  calculated  to  keefT  alive  his  enthusiasm,  which 
was  afa^ady  excessive,  than  to  supply  what  was  most  de- 
fective, strength  to  his  reasoning  and  stability  to  his  know- 
ledge. It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  they  were  not  en- 
tirely barren  speculations  :  they  threw  a  soit  of  eclat  over 
his  pretensions  at  his  first  entrance  into  life ;  and  were  of  real 
advantage  to  him  at  the  commencement  of  his  subsequent  ca- 
reer, as  a  private  tutor. 

To  illustrate  the  desultory  nature  of  his  occupations  at 
this  time,  and  to  give  an  early  specimen  of  the  talent  which 
be  always  possessed  in  a  very  high  degree,  of  exciting  an  in- 
terest in  the  minds  of  others  towards  the  objects  which  occu- 
pied his  own,  it  may  be  worth  while  here  to  give  some  account 
of  a  balloon,  with  which  he  amused  the  university  in  the  third 
^^Fear  of  his  residence.  This  balloon,  whic^h  was  magnificent 
in  its  size,  and  splendid  in  its  decorations,  was  constructed  and 
manoeuvred,  from  first  to  last,  entirely  by  himself.  It  was 
the  contrivance  of  many  anxious  thoughts,  and  the  labour  of 
many  weeks,  to  bring  it  to  what  he  wished  ;  and  when,  at  last, 
it  was  completed  to  bis  satisfaction,  and  had  been  suspended 
for  some  days  in  the  College  Hall  of  which  it  occupied  the 
whole  height,  be  announced  a  time  for  its  ascension.  There 
was  nothing  at  that  period,  very  new  in  balloons,  or  very  cu- 
rious in  the  species  which  he  had  adopted ;  but  by  some  means 
he  had  contrived  to  disseminate  not  only  within  the  walls  of 
hb  own  College,  but  throughout  the  whole  University,  a  pro- 
digious cariosity  respecting  the  fate  of  his  experiment.     On 
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the  day  appoiated,  a  vast  concourse  of  people  was  assembled, 
both  within  and  around  the  College  ;  and  the  balloon  having 
been  brought  to  its  station,  the  grass-plat  within  the  cloisters^ 
was  happily  launched  by  himself,  amidst  the  applause  of  all 
ranks  and  degrees  of  gownsmen,  who  had  crowded  the  roof^ 
as  well  as  the  area  of  the  cloisters,  and  filled  the  contiguous 
apartments  of  the  master's  lodge.  The  whole  scene,  in  short, 
succeeded  to  his  utmost  wish  ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  forget  the  de- 
light which  flashed  from  his  eye,  and  the  triumphant  wave  of  his 
cap,  when  the  machine  with  its  little  freight  (a  kitten)  having 
cleared  the  College  battlements,  was  seen  soaring  in  fuU  se- 
curity over  the  towers  of  the  great  gate.  Its  course  was  fol- 
lowed on  horseback  by  several  persons,  who  had  voluntarily 
undertaken  to  recover  it ;  and  all  went  home  delighted  with 
an  exhibition,  upon  which  nobody  would  have  ventured,  in 
such  a  place,  but  himsjelf ;  while  none  were  found  to  lament 
the  unseasonable  waste  of  so  much  ingenuity  and  industry,  or 
to  express  their  surprise  that  to  the  pleasure  of  this  passing 
triumph  he  should  have  sacrificed  the  whole  of  an  important 
term,  in  which  most  of  his  contemporaries  were  employed  in 
assiduous  preparations  for  .their  approaching  disputations  iiv 
the  schools. 

But  to  gratify  and  amuse  others  was  ever  a  source  of  the 
greatest  satisfaction  to  himself.  In  the  pursuit  of  this  object, 
he  thought  little  of  any  sacrifice  he  was  to  make,  and  still  less 
of  any  ulterior  advantage  he  might  gain ;  and  though  it  was 
important  to  his  enjoyment,  that  the  means  employed  should 
be,  more  or  less,  of  a  literary  or  scientific  kind,  it  was  by  no 
means  essential  that  they  should  gratify  his  own  vanity,  or  re- 
flect any  credit  upon  himself.  As  a  proof  of  this,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  that  only  a  few  months  before  this  exhibition  of  the 
balloon  in  the  University,  which  seemed  calculated  to  excite  an 
interest  among  thousands,  he  bestowed  quite  as  much  time  an(i^ 
labour  in  the  construction  of  an  orrery,  for  the  sole  purposc^^ 
of  delivering  a  course  of  lectures  on  astronomy  in  his  mother's 
house,  to  a  single  auditor ;  and  that  one,  his  sister. 

This  state  of  things  contmued  till  he  arrived  at  the  end  of 
the  third  year  of  his  residence  in  College,  when  an  event  oc- 
curred which  left  a  strong  impression  upon  the  whole  society, 
and  produced  for  a  time  a  sensible  alteration  in  his  habits.  It 
was  usual  at  that  period  for  those  who  were  candidates  for 
honours,  instead  of  forming  parties  with  private  tutors,  in  the 
retired  parts  of  the  island,  as  at  present,  to  spend  their  last 
summer  in  College,  with  the  hope  of  giving  a  closer  and  more 
undivided  attention  to  their  studies  than  could  be  expected  in 
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the  imdst  of  Aeir  families  at  borne.  For  this  purpose  Edward 
Clarke,  with  several  others,  one  of  whom,  a  youth  of  eighteen^ 
a  nephew  of  the  master,  was  reading  for  a  scholarship,  re- 
■lained  in  College  after  the  Commencement  in  1 789,  when 
the  rest  of  the  society  were  dismissed.  The  summer  was 
singularly  beautiful ;  their  little  party  gay  and  united ;  and, 
all  superintendence  b^ing  removed,  they  were  left  to  pursue 
their  own  devices :  and  these  often  led  them  to  excursions 
upon  the  water,  which  sometimes  extended  even  as  far  as 
Lynn.  The  last  of  these*  in  which  two  of  the  junior  fellows 
had  joined,  proved  fatal  to  the  youth  already  mentioned.  He 
iell  overboard  at  midnight,  in  passing  throngh  Downham  bridge^ 
in  some  manner  which  no  one  witnessed  or  could  account 
kr ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  one  of  the  party,* 
wha  nearly  shared  his  fate  in  attempting  to  save  him,  he  was 
imforiuBately  drowned.  Edward  Chu-ke  was  spared  the  pain 
of  witnesang  this  distressing  scene  :  he  had  left  the  par^  in 
the  morning  with  another  friend  to  return  to  CoUege ;  but 
before  tbey  had  well  reached  home,  news  of  the  disaster  over* 
took  them,  and  filled  them  with  consternation.  The  body 
having  been  found  that  niirht,  was  brought  to  Jesus  College, 
and  interred  in  the  ant^-chapel,  close  to  the  spot  which  lately 
received  the  remains  of  Dr.  Clarke. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  the  latter  mournful  ceremony,  when 
chance  had  placed  the  author  of  this  Memoir  on  the  very 
■tone  which  covered  the  remains  of  their  common  friend,  that 
the  grief  they  had  shared  together  over  his  untimely  fate  fre« 
fuently  occurred  to  his  recollection ;  and  it  was  difficult  not 
to  remark  how  strongly  the  ready  flow  of  youtibful  sorrow  re** 
memhered  upon  that  occasion,  contrasted  with  the  manly 
tears  which  were  wrung  from  so  many  time-worn  faces  then 
around  the  grave  of  Dr.  Clarke,  when  all  that  remained  on 
earth  of  so  much  genius  and  benevolence,  was  about  to  be 
comnutted  to  the  dust. 

Thus  the  summer,  which  had  opened  upon  the  party  with 
so  much  gayety,  closed  in  thoughtiulness  and  gloom.  There 
was  not  a  sinj^e  member  of  the  College,  from  the  master  to  the 
servants,  who  did  not  feel  and  lament  the  loss ;  for  besides 
the  suddenness  of  the  calamity,  which  had  thus  hurried  into 
eternity  a  youth  just  now  moving  before  their  sight  in  the  very 
bloom  of  youth  and  health,  there  was  something  particularly 
amiable  and  attractive  in  bis  character,  which  bad  rendered 
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him  the  idol  of  his  compliAioDfl,  and  an  object  of  affection  t0 
all  with  whom  he  conrersed.  But  no  one  grieved  for  him 
more  sincerely  than  Edi^ard  Clarke,  for  there  was  no  one  to 
whom  he  was  more  attached ;  the  effect,  however,  of  this  sor- 
row upon  his  mind  was  altogether  salutary.  Books  were  an  ob* 
vious  refuge,  and  to  them  he  had  recourse ;  it  was  the  first 
occasion  on  which  his  friends  had  witnessed  in  him  any  thing 
like  a  continued  and  persevering  attention  to  any  reguiai;  ob- 
ject of  pursuit.  It  seemed  as  if  the  saddened  tone  of  his 
spirits  had  reconciled  him  at  once  to  those  severer  studies, 
which  he  had  before  neglected  or  disliked,  but  which  the  ap- 
proaching examination  roust  have  contributed  to  force  upon 
his  attention ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  with  the  increased 
energies  arising  from  these  stimulants,  aided  by  the  seasona- 
ble assistance  of  the  same  fellow  of  the  College,  to  whom  al-* 
lusion  has  already  been  made,  he  was  placed  at  the  examina*^ 
tion  for  Degrees  as  the  third  Junior  Optime ;  an  honour  of  no 
distinction,  and  rarely  leading  to  any  academical  advantage, 
but,  in  his  case,  of  considerable  importance ;  because,  to  those 
of  his  friends  among  the  fellows,  who  from  kindness  and  re>« 
gard  were  disposed  to  favour  his  pretensions  to  a  fellowship,  it 
afforded  afterward  an  ostensible  reason  for  supporting  his 
election.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  the  assistance,  which  hafr 
been  alluded  to,  may  be  thought  valuable ;  but  it  is  Only  men- 
tioned here  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  into  notice  a  little 
monument  of  that  extraordinary  sensibility  to  kindness,  for 
which  Mr.  Clarke  was  ever  so  remarkable,  viz.  a  manuscript 
of  mechanics,  found  among  his  >papers  at  his  death,  written 
by  himself  in  his  fairest  character,  and  dedicated  to  the  per- 
son who  had  assisted  him,  as.  a  token  of  gratitude  for  the  im* 
portant  service  rendered  him  upon  that  occasion. 

In  this  irregular  and  careless  manner,  undistinguished  as 
an  academic  in  his  own  College,  and  altogether  unknown 
as  such  to  the  University  at  large,  was  formed  and  educated 
almost  to  the  age  of  twenty-one,  a  man,  who  in  bis  maturer 
years  was  numbered  both  at  home  and  abroad  among  the  most 
celebrated  of  its  members ;  who  in  various  ways  contributed 
not  less  to  its  embellishment,  than  to  its  reputation ;  who  was 
honoured  and  distinguished  by  it  while  living,  and  followed  by  its 
regrets  when  dead.  It  is  an  opinion  stated  in  the  posthumous 
work  of  one,  whose  own  training  was  not  very  regular  (Mr. 
Gibbon,)  that  every- man  receives  two  educations  ;  the  first 
from  others,  the  second  from  himself,  and  that  the  last  is  bj 
far  the  most  important  of  the  two.  In  these  sentiments  most 
persons  will  be  disposed  readily  to  acquiescci  and,  farther,  to 
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be  of  opinion,  that  men  etfe  Wont  to  be  much  more  defecfive 
in  the  latter  than  in  the  former ;  in  that  which  they  owe  to 
diemself esy  than  in  that  which  is  due  to  them  from  others. 
But  as  the  harmony  and  solidity  of  a  building  can  only  be  se- 
cured by  a  strict  attention  to  every  part  of  the  structure,  which 
can  then  and  then  only  be  considered  as  complete,  when  no« 
thing  can  be  withdrawn  or  altered  without  a  striking  injury 
to  the  whole ;  so  also  in  education,  if  any  part  whatever  be 
either  ottnttedor  misplaced, there  will  always  be  some  defector 
obliquity  remaining,  which  injures  the  whole  effect.  Such  was 
the  case  with  Dr.  Clarke,  it  was  his  misfortune  that  his  edu- 
cation was  almost  entirely  his  own,  the  result  of  accident  ra- 
ther than  of  system,  and  only  begun  in  earnest  at  that  period 
of  life  when  most  others  with  equal  inconsistency  conceive 
that  they  have  finished  theirs.  The  precious  years  of  boyhood 
and  of  youth,  which  are  usilially  dedicated  to  the  acquisition  of 
fundamental  truths,  and^to  the  establishment  of  order  and  me- 
thod in  the  mind,  were  by  him  wasted  in  unseasonable  pur- 
suits ;  and  though  it  may  be  difficult  to  coi^ecture  what  might 
have  been  the  effect  of  a  different  training  upon  such  a  mind, 
yet  certain  it  is,  that  the  defects  most  remarkable  in  his  cha- 
racter were  precisely  those  which  might  be  computed  from 
such  a  cause,  viz.  a  want  of  due  balance  and  proportion  among 
the  different  faculties  of  his  mind,  some  having  been  cultivated 
at  the  expense  of  others,  and,  by  a  strange  but  natural  per- 
versity, those  having  received  the  most  encouragement,  which 
required  the  least ;  and  a  defective  knowledge  of  principles — 
an  error  afterward  singularly  aggravated  by  the  analytical  pro- 
cess he  usually  adopted  in  all  his  acquisitions  both' in  language 
and  science,  joined  to  the  circumstance  of  his  being  -thrown 
into  the  world,  and  constituted  a  guide  to  others,  at  too  early 
a  period. 

From  these  defects  arose  most  of  the  disadvantages  which 
affected  the  success  and  happiness  of  his  life.  For  many 
years  they  threw  an  air  of  unsteadiness  over  the  whole  circle 
of  his  pursuits  ;  and,  what  is  worse,  they  were  the  cause,  that 
the  very  finest  of  his  qualities,  his  imagination  and  feeling,  which 
were  always  on  the  side  of  genius  and  humanity,  sometimes 
served  to  no  other  purpose  than  to  lead  him  astray ;  inducing 
strong,  but  rapid  and  partial  views  of  things,  and  occasionally 
rash  and  erroneous  conclusions.  To  these,  it  may  be  attributed, 
that  he  had  many  a  weary  footpath  in  science  to  retrace,  and 
many  an  irremediable  error  in  life  to  regret ;  for,  although  the 
most  candid  man  alive,  he  was  also  among  the  most  hasty ; 
and  had  often  advanced  too  far  in  the  false,  but  alluring  light 
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of  his  x>wn  eyes,  before  the  beams  of  truth  broke  in  upon  huB 
from  another  quarter.  Nor  was  it  till  the  latter  end  of  his. 
life,  when  incessant  labour  had  enabled  him  to  go  more  nearlj 
to  the  bottom  of  things,  and  the  duties  of  his  station  had  in* 
duced  a  greater  steadiness  in  his  pursuits,  that  these  original 
errors  of  his  education  had  any  prospect  of  a  remedy^  But 
had  this  been  otherwise, — ^had  the  distinguished  qualifications 
which  he  afterwards  displayed,  his  fine  genius  and  imag^a- 
tion,  his  extraordinary  memory,  his  singular  power  of  patient 
labour  and  attention,,  his  ardent  love  of  knowledge,  and,  above 
all,  his  lofty  spirit  and  enthusiasm,  in  which  he  was  surpassed 
by  none, — haa  these  been  employed  upon  a  better  foundation, 
and  directed  by  a  better  judgment ;  and  had  the  strength  of 
his  constitution  supported  to  a  more  advanced  period  the  ex- 
ertions- of  his  mind ;  it  may  be  presumed  that  they  would 
have  borne  him,  not  only  to  a  much  greater  height  of  emi- 
nence, than  he  actually  attained  ;  but,  unless  the  partiality  of 
a  friend  deceive  him,  would  have  givea  him  a  name  and  a 
{dace  in  the  estiipation  of  posterity,  inferior  to  few  of  whom 
the  present  age  can  boast. 

He  had  now  taken  his  Degree,  and  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  choose  a  profession  ;  or,  at  least,  to  consider  seriously 
about  the  means  of  his  advancement  and  support.  And  cer- 
tainly, at  this  moment,  to  any  common  observer,  and  particu- 
larly to  one,  who,  like  his  historian,  had  been  accustomed  to 
measure  every  man's  expectations  in  life  by  that  standard 
upon  which  academical  honours  and  rewards  bad  stamped  their 
approbation,  his  case  appeared  very  difficult,  if  not  almost 
hopeless.  For  the  church,  which  seemed  to  be  his  obvious 
and  hereditary  profession,  he  bad,  at  that  time,  a  strong  dis- 
taste ;  and,  tJthough  the  qualifications  expected  for  holy  or- 
ders were  by  no  means  so  comprehensive  as  those  so  properly 
required  by  the  bishops  of  the  present  day  ;  yet,  for  the  little 
wmch  was  required,  he  had  made  no  preparation.  Nor  was 
his  i^e  sufficient,  had  he  been  ever  so  well  prepared.  On 
the  other  hand,  even  if  a  different  profession  had  occurred  to 
him  as  more  agreeable  to  his  taste,  or  more  suitable  to  hia  ta* 
lents,  he  was  entirely  without  the  means  of  pursuing  it,  being 
already  embarrassed  with  debts,  necessarily  incurred  in  his 
previous  education,  and  with  fewer  actual  resources,  than  those 
with  which  he  set  out  in  College.  But  whatever  might  have 
been  the  apprehensions  of  others,  the  buoyancy  of  youth  and 
his  own  spirit  never  failed  him ;  and  it  fortunately  happened  that 
the  only  path  in  life  which  seemed  ope.i  to  his  pretensions,  and 
capable  ofaffbrding  him  support,  was  precisely  that  which  was 
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the  mostlikeljto  be  productive  of  improTement  and  ejccitement 
to  himflelf.  Nor  was  it  long  before  an  opportunity  offered- of 
engaging  in  it.  Dr.  Beadon,  who  had  been  lately  promoted 
to  the  Biahopric  of  Gloucester,  had  in  consequence  vacated 
the  Mastership  of  Jesus  College,  and  removed  from  Cam- 
bridge ;  but  he  still  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  the  family  of  his 
friend,  and,  more  particularly,  over  the  young  Edward,  who 
had  been.brought  up  under  his  care,  and  in  various  ways  had 
recommended  himself  to  his  regard;  and  within  a  fe^w  nM>nths 
after  Mr.  Clarke  had  taken  his  degree,  he  mentioned  him  to 
Ibe  Duke  of  Dorset,  as  a  proper  person  to  superintend  the 
education  of  his  nephew,  the  Honourable  Henry  Tuflon,  who 
had  been  just  taken  from  Westminster  School,  and  waa 
eventually  destined  for  the  army.  The  situation  proposed  to 
him  was  neither  flattering  to  his  talents,  nor  very  promising  in 
point  of  comfort  or  emolument ;  but  it  was  such  as,  under  his 
circumstances,  he  could  not  refuse ;  and,  indeed,  there  is 
^ason  to  befieve  that  it  was  a  subject  of  congratulation  both 
to  his  family  and  himself. 

In  consequence  of  this  engagement  he  went,  before  he  was 
of  age,  to  join  his  pupil  at  Hothfield,  imibe  month  of  April, 
1790,  and  entered  cheerfully  and  earnestly  upon  a  task, 
which,  to  most  men,  would  have  been  very  difficult,  and  to 
many  altogether  impracticable.  Mr.  Tufton  was  at  that  time 
ayouth  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  a  hardy  and  manly  spirit, 
and  of  an  athletic  form,  naturally  somewbiit  reserved,  and  in 
consequence  of  a  strong  distaste  conceived  at  school,  averse 
at  that  time  from  tutors  of  every  kind.  The  place  intended 
for  his  residence  with  his  pupil  was  a  large  house  belonging  to 
Lord  Thanet,  inhabited  at  that  time  only  by  one  or  two  ser^ 
vants^  situated  in  a  wild  and  secluded  part  of  the  county  of 
Kent,  and  cut  off  as  well  by  distance  as  bad  roads  from 
all  cheei^l  and  improving  society;  a  residence  suitable 
enough  to  a  nobleman  with  a  large  establishment,  and  a  wide 
circle  of  friends ;  but  the  last  place  one  wouli^  have  thought 
to  improve  and  polish  a  young  man  of  family  just  entering  into 
active  life.  In  speaking  of  this  situation  afterward  to  his 
mother,  Mr.  Clarke  himself  designates  it,  as  "  one  of  the  most 
dreary  and  most  complete  solitudes  any  wilderness  or  desert 
ID  Europe  can  boast  of."  Notwithstanding  these  disadvan- 
tages the  work  went  on  with  great  spirit  and  success,  and  there 
were  several  circumstances  which  rendered  the  conneiuon 
infinitely  more  pleasing  to  both  the  parties,  than  a  first  sight 
would  have  given  reason  to  exptcU  In  the  character  of  the 
pupiJ,  there  waf  a  manliness  and  honesty,  which  were  par- 
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ticularly  iigreeable  to  the  taste  of  the  instraeter ;  and  his  real 
warmth  of  heart,  which  was  not  evident  on  a  first  acqoaiat- 
ance^  appeared  more  agreeable  perhaps  to  Mr.  Clarke,  be- 
caiiie  it  came  upon  him  by  surprise.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
was  morally  impossible  for  any  reserve,  however  strong  by 
nature  or  confirmed  by  habit,  to  stand  long  against  the  vivacity 
and  good  nature  of  the  tutor  when  exerted  to  overcome  it. 
Their  first  interview  seems  to  have  made  a  strong  impression 
in  his  favour :  and,  before  he  had  been  a  month  at  HothfieM, 
he  had  gained  the  confidence  and  secured  the  attention  of  his 
pupil.  To  the  friend  who  visited  them  soon  after  this  period, 
it  was  matter  of  interest  and  curiosity  to  observe  the  influence 
h^  had  acquired  over  a  mind  so  differently  constituted  from 
his  own ;  nor  was  it  less  curious  to  remark  the  ingenuity  with 
which  he  had  contrived  to  relieve  the  solitude  of  the  place, 
and  to  people  it  with  a  thousand  little  agreeable  resourcea, 
which  would  have  occurred  to  no  one  but  himself  In  the 
course, of  this  engagement,  which  seems  at  first  only  to  hare 
been  intended  for  nine  months  Mr.  Clarke  was  constantly  in 
correspondence  with  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  respecting  the  cha<> 
raoter  and  progressT)f  bis  nephew ;  and  sometimes  they  were 
both  invited  to  spend  a  few  days  at  Knowle,  that  the  duke 
might  be  a  better  judge  of  the  improvement  which  had  been 
made  in  his  charge,  and  of  the  course  which  it  might  be  proper 
to  pursue  with  him  in  future.  These  occasions,  which  were 
now  and  then  prolonged  beyond  the  term  appointed,  could 
not  possibly,  pass  away  without  great  advantage  to  Mr. 
Clarice ;  *they  were  the  means  of  introducing  him  to  a  pdishi 
ed  and  lettered  society,  at  that  time,  frequently  assembled  at 
Knowle,  from  which  no  one  knew  better  how  to  profit  than 
himself;  and,  what  was  perhaps  of  more  importance,  they 
gave  him  access  to  an  admhrable  collection  of  books  connect* 
ed  with  those  favourite  studies,  which  he  had  before  been 
compelled  to  cultivate  under  great  disadvantages.  On  the 
other  hand,  his  own  talent  and  vivacity,  joined  to  his  extreme 
readiness  and  good  nature,  could  not  fail  of  raising  his  cha* 
racter  in  the  opinion  of  the  duke  himself,  who  has  always 
been  described  as  an  accomplished  man ;  and  the  result  of  all 
this  was  such  as  might  have  been  expected,  that  at  the  duke's 
particular  request,  the  connexion  with  his  nephew  was  pro* 
longed  another  year.  Accordingly,  they  took  up  their  resi* 
dence  together  at  Hothfield  for  the  winter ;  and  in  the  spring 
of  179 1,  as  some  compensation  for  the  long  and  dreary  season 
spent  in  that  solitude,  and  with  a  view  to  the  farther  improve"! 
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ment  and  iaformatioii  of  Mr.  TuftoD,  they  were  permitted  to 
make  the  tour  of  Great  Britain  together. 

This  was  undoabtedlj  a  most  important  epoch  in  Mr. 
Clarke's  life ;  it  was  the  first  opportunity  he  had  had  of  grati* 
fyiag  a  ftassioi^  which  was  always  uppermost  in  his  roinc^  hot 
which  he  had  hitherto  been  unable  to  indulge ;  and  it  neces« 
sarily  threw  in  his  way  many  opportunities  of  acquiring  infor* 
mation  in  those  branches  of  natural  history,  for  which  he  had 
eaily  shown  a  decided  taste,  and  to  which  he  afterward  owed 
so  much  of  his  celebrity.  It  gave  him  also  such  a  portion  of 
knowledge  and  experience  in  the  details  of  traveUing,  as  seem*^ 
ed  to  qualify  him  for  the  commencement  of  greater  under- 
takings  hereafter.  But  it  was  still  more  important  in  another 
pcMnt  of  view ;  it  was  the  cause  of  his  first  appearance  before 
the  pubUo  in  the  character  of  an  author ;  he  kept  a  journal  of 
bis  tour,  and  at  the  request  of  some  of  hiis  young  Iriends,  upon 
his  return,  was  induced  to  publish  it.  The  work  is  now 
exceedingly  scarce,  the  greater  part  of  the  copies  having  been 
destroyed  or  lost  within  a  short  period  after  its  publication. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Clarke  himself  soon  learnt  to  have  a  lower  opi- 
nion of  its  merits  than  others  perhaps  more  considerate,  would 
be  disposed  to  entertain,  when  the  age  and  circumstances  of 
the  author  are  taken  into  the  account.  Within  a  year  after 
its  appearance,  he  expressed  his  regret  that  he  had  been  led  to 
publish  it  so  hastily ;  and  to  such  a  length  was  this  feeling 
carried  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  that  the  book  was  studi- 
ously kept  from  the  sight,  and  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
knowledge,  of  his  friends ;  nor  did  he  ever  speak  of  it  to  any 
one,  although,  to  the  last,  allusions  to  certain  ridiculous  parts 
of  it  were  frequently  conveyed  in  broken  hints  to  a  particular 
friend,  which  nobody  but  themselves  understood.  Considered 
as  a  whole,  the  work  must  be  judged  unworthy  of  the  high 
reputation  he  afterward  attained.  It  was  got  up  in  a  great 
hiury,  without  even  the  advantage  of  baring  the  sheets  cor* 
rected  by  himself,  and  bears  about  it  strong  internal  eridence 
both  of  youth  and  haste  :  it  abounds  with  trifling  incidents  of 
life^  and  florid  descriptions  of  scenery,  as  coming  from  one 
to  whom  the  varieties  of  human  character,  and  the  majesty  of 
nature,  were  alike  fresh  and  new ;  it  betrays  occasionally 
considerable  credulity,  some  proofs  of  a  crude  and  unformed 
taste,  and  of  a  rash  judgment :  but,  notwithstanding  these 
defects,  it  has  merit  enough,  and  of  a  kind  to  show  that  it  is 
the  production  of  no  common  mind.  It  is  throughout  natural, 
eloquent,  characteristic,  full  of  youthful  ardour  and  spirit,  and 
strongly  indicative  of  feelings,  which  do  honour  to  the  good^ 
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1168S  and  humanity  of  his  heart.  It  contuns,  too,  some  happ  j 
as  well  as  fkithful  descriptions,  and  is  not  entirely  without 
humour. 

To  gratify  the  euriosity  of  the  reader,  and  to  show,  what  is 
always  interesting,  the  first  impressions  of  fin6  scenery,  and 
the  first  effects  of  new  habits  and  manners  upon  an  observing 
and  enthusiastic  mind,  a  few  passages  will  be  extracted  from 
this  work. 

It  should  be  premised  that  the  travellers  left  London  on  the 
4th  of  June,  and  proceeding  first  to  Portsmouth  and  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  traversed  the  whole  of  the  south  of  England  to  the 
Land's  End.  Returning  thence,  by -the  north  of  Devon,  they 
visited  Bath  and  Bristol,  and  crossing  the  Severn  at  the  New 
Ferry,  made  the  usual  tour  of  South  and  North  Wales.  They^ 
then  crossed  the  channel  to  Dublin.  From  Dublin  they  re- 
turned to  Holyhead  after  a  few  days^  stay,  and  then  passing 
by  Conway  to  Chester,  entered  the  midland  counties  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  having  visited  Manchester,  Sheffield,  Birmingham, 
Lichfield,  aiid  Oxford,  arrived  in  London  in  the  Ijatter  end  of 
August. 

The  first  extract  submitted  to  the  reader,  is  an  account  of 
Keevc's  Hole,  in  the  Isle  of  Portland  :  a  very  interesting  na- 
tural cavern,  difficult  of  access,  and  rarely  visited  by  travellers. 

<^  By  stepping  from  one  fragment  to  the  other,  I  contrived 
to  descend  below  the  roof  of  the  cavern.  Here,  seated  upon 
one  of  the  most  prominent  points  of  the  rock,  I  had  an  op* 

{)ortunity  of  contemplating  a  spectacle  so  truly  awful  and  sub- 
ime,  as  to  beggar  every  power  of  description.  Impelled  by 
tbe  same  motives  of  curiosity,  many  may  have  ventured  to 
explore  it,  as  I  did ;  but  I  am  confident  the  same  reflection 
arose  from  the  view  of  it,  that  it  is  one  among  the  stupendous 
features  of  nature,  which  can  only  be  conceived  by  those  who 
contemplate  its  beauties  on  the  spot:  and  in  all  attempts  to 
depicture  it,  whether  by  the  pencil,  or  the  pen,  however  lively 
the  delineation,  it  must  fall  short  of  the  original.  And  this  is 
one  of  the  first  emotions  which  a  traveller  feels,  in  behold-' 
ing  the  magnificence  of  nature^ — a  consciousness  of  tbe  im-* 
possibility  of  retaining,  or  relating,  the  impressions  it  affords ; 
inasmuch  as  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  mechanism,  to  give  to 
inanimate  matter  the  glow  and  energy  of  life/  I  found  it  to 
be  indeed  a  cavern,  not  as  our  guide  had  described  it,  pro* 
ceeding  through  (he  whole  island,  but  such  as  amply  repaid 
me  for  my  trouble.  Winding  from  its  entrance  into  the  heart 
«f  the  solid  stone,  it  forms  so  large  a  cavity,  that  ships,  in  ' 
stress  of  weather,  have  put  into  it  for  ^shelter.    Ftom  the  ft% 
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coliar  advantage  of  my  sitiiaiioi^  I  beheld  at  the  aame  time 
die  whole  of  this  wonderful  place,  from  the  prodigioua  arches 
which  form  its  mouth,  unto  its  utmost  extent  behind.  The  sea 
gushed  in  with  a  foice  that  threatened  to  overwhelm  me  in  its 
ibam,  and  snbgiding  among  the  roeks,  roared  in  rough  suiges 
below.  Vast  masses  of  stone  had,  from  time  to  time,  fallw 
among  the  huge  ..{Hilars  that  supported  the  roof,  and  by  the 
pcNdderous  chasms  which  every  where  appeared,  many  mora 
seemed  to  tremble,  and  menace  a  terrible  fall  I  looked 
around  me  with  astonishment,  and  felt  what  an  insignificant 
little  mite  I  was,  creeping  about  among  the  fearful  and  won- 
derful woiics  of  God.  I  could  have  remained  for  hours  in 
my  subterranean  abode.  A  reverie,  which  would  have  con- 
^ued  unbroken  until  put  to  flight  by  the  shades  of  the  even- 
ing, succeeded  to  the  astonishment  I  was  at  first  thrown  into. 
But  in  the  world  above  I  had  companions  of  a  more  restless 
nature,  who  soon  roused  me  with  their  bawling,  and  by  a  shout 
of  impatience  snapped  the  thread  of  my  meditations  *' 

The  foHowing  in  his  description  of  the  Mount,  in  Mount's 
Bay,  in  Cornwall,  belonging  to  Sir  John  St.  Aubyn,  Bart. 

*^  We  beheld  a  mountain  in  the  middle  of  a  beautitul  bay, 
aq[»reading  its  broad  base  upon  the  glassy  waves,  and  extending 
its  proud  summit  high  above  the  waters,  with  an  air  of  imcom* 
mon  dignity.  It  shoots  up  abruptly  from  the  sea^  and  tennis 
nating  in  a  point,  presents  an  object  of  uncommon  grandeur. 
Its  rugged  sides  are  broken  with  rocks  and  precipices,  dis« 
playing  a  most  beautiful  contrast  to  that  pleasant  prospect  of 
fields  and  villages  which  surround  asid  enclose  the  bay.  As 
the  sea  ebbs  and  flows  it  is  alternately  either  an  island  or  a 
peninsula.  It  is  called  St.  Michael's  Mount.  At  the  top  of 
it  is  a  building  resembling  a  church,  the  seat  of  Sir  John  St. 
Aubyn.  The  most  skilful  architect  could  scarcely  plan  a 
Structure  which  wotdd  better  adorn  the  mountain,  or  be  more 
adapted  to  the  shape  of  the  hill  on  which  it  stands.  The 
tow^  of  the  church  is  almost  in  the  middl*'  of  the  whole 
building;  and  it  rises  from  the  trentre  of  the  mountain's  base, 
t^arminating  the  whole.  The  church  bells,  and  parapet  walls, 
q>read  themselves  round  the  tower,  so  aa  to  cover  the  area  or 
aununit  of  the  hili.  Enlarging  itself  gradually  from  the  build- 
ing  downwards,  the  hill  swells  into  a  base  of  a  mile  in  cir- 
cmaference.  It  stands  near  th^  centre  of  a  delightful  piece 
of  water,  and  making  the  most  remarkable  figure  in  any  part  of 
its  circuit,  gives  it  the  name  of  Mount's  Bay.  We  visited  the 
exalted  readence  of  the  Baronet  before  mentioned,  who  may 
truly  be  said  to  dwell— Mn  the  moon's  neighbourfaood.'^It 
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ifl  remarkable  on  no  other  account  but  its  stupendous  situa* 
ti(^n,  which  is  so  very  high,  that  frohi  the  tower  we  could  see 
a(»ros8  the  channel.  Formerly  it  was  used  as  a  garrison^  and 
fortified  accordingly.  Charles  the  First  confined  the  Duke 
iof  Hamilton  in  this  ^^ery  place,  who  was  afterward  released 
by  the  parliament  forces.  In  earlier  periods  a  priory  of  Bene- 
dictine monks  stood  here,  founded  by  Edward  the  Confessor, 
and  until  the  reign  of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  it  served  for  the 
purposes  of  religion  only.'' 

On  arriving  at  the  Land's  End,  he  thus  expresses  himself. 

'<  From  Penzance  we  went  to  the  Land's  End,  and  stood 
upon  the  extreme  point  of  that  part  of  tms  island,  which,  at 
the  distance  of  three  hundred  miles  from  the  metropolis,  ex- 
tends south-west  into  the  sea.  From  this  spot  you  command 
at  once  the  entrance  of  thegreat  channel.  It  is  an  astonishmg 
tiight.  Immense  rocks  lie  scattered  up  and  down^  piled  upon 
each  other,  as  if  the  fables  of  old  had  been  realized,  and  the 
giants  of  Etna  had  burst  from  their  sepulchres  to  heap  these 
ponderous  masses,  in  horrible  confusion,  against  the  pillars  of 
heaven. — The  sea,  in  vehement  fury,  dashes  its  rough  surges 
against  their  craggy  sides,  and  disclosing  the  black  visages  of 
a  thousand  breakers,  that  frowned  half-concealed  among  the 
waves,  betrayed  the  terrors  of  a  place  which  had  proved  so 
often  fatal  to  the  shipwrecked  mariner.  The  Islands  of  Scilly 
appeared  at  a  distance  through  the  thick  gloom  that  enveloped 
them.  The  sea  fowl  screamed  among  the  cliffs.  The  clouds 
were  gathering  up  apace,  and  the  wind,  as  it  broke  through 
the  chasms  of  the  rocks,  in  short  convulsive  blasts,  predicted 
a  terrible  storm.  It  began  already  to  howl,  and  the  vast  sur- 
face of  the  ocean  swelled  into  a  foam.  I  know  not  a  specta- 
cle more  awful  than  a  storm  at  sea  :  but  if  I  wished  to  place 
a  spectator  in  a  spot,  from  which  such  a  scene  would  appear 
more  terribly  sublime  than  usual,  it  should  be  upon  a  stupen-r 
dous  promontory  which  presents  itself  in  this  remote  corner 
of  our  island." 

The  narrative  which  follows  is  strictly  characteristic,  of  him 
at  this  period  of  his  life,  exhibiting  his  vehement  and  rapid  flow 
of  diction— his  peculiar  benevolence  of  heart — his  ready  con- 
fidence and  strong  'sympathy  in  stories  of  distress — and  the 
warmth  and  quickness  of  his  feelings. 

^<  We  had  proceeded  but  a  few  paces  from  the  door  (of  ^n 
inn  at  Haverford  West,)  when  1  discerned  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  way  something  like  a  place  of  confinement ; 
but  so  barricaded,  and  so  miserable  in  its  aspect,  that  I  con- 
ceiTed  it  to  be  a  receptacle  for  wild  beasts.    Upon  farther  in* 
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ipecticD,  I  discovered  through  a  small  window,  dovble  grated, 
a  maB  in  a  qielancholy  attitude,  with  a  book  in  his  hand.  He 
"was  clothed  in  the  tattered  remnants  of  a  naval  uniform,  and 
as  we  obstructed  the  light  which  glimmered  through  the  grate 
«pon  the  pages  of  his  book,  he  started,  and  saw  us.  We  were 
going  to  wididtaw,  when  finding  how  much  we  were  struck 
with  his  appearance,  he  addressed  us.  Gentlemen,  fsaid  he,) 
you  see  here  an  unfortunate  officer  of  the  navy,  who,  for  ik 
trifling  debt,  has  suffered  five  months'  imprisonment  in  this 
abominable  dungeon  :  without  any  support  but  from  the  be- 
nevolence of  strangers  and  the  uficertain  charity  of  a  few 
among  the  inhabitants,  denied  eren  water  to  gratiQr  his  thirst, 
unless  he  can  raise  a  halfpenny  to  pay  for  it,  and  condeml^d 
to  linger  here  without  a  prospect  of  release.' 

<<  We  asked  him  by  what  means  he  had  incurred  the  debt, 
and  how  he  became  unable  to  discharge  it. 

**  He  said  he  was  a  Lieutenant  in  the  navy,  and  formerly, 
belonged  to  a  Kix^s  ship,  called  the  Trimmer.  That  he  had 
been  stationed  with  the  rest  of  his  crew  at  Haverford.  It 
happened  one  day  that  he  was  out  on  a  visit,  when  his  com- 
rades bearing  of  some  smugglers  went  in  pursuit  of  them,  and 
left  him  on  shore.  During  their  absence,  he  had  lived,  he 
said,  as  other  gentlemen  do  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  had 
visited  them,  hunted  with  them,  and  partook  of  the  amuse- 
ments  of  the  place.  When  be  wished  to  leave  Haverford,  he 
had  written  to  his  agent  at  Liverpool  for  cash.  The  people 
of  the  house  where  he  lodged  knew  this,  and  when  the  an- 
swer retun^ed,  with  a  spirit  of  parsimony  hardly  to  be  con- 
ceived, and  in  violation  of  every  honest  and  honourable  prin- 
ciple, intercepted  and  broke  it  open.  It  was  then  discovered 
that  his  agent  had  failed,  and  coidd  remit  him  only  five  gui- 
neas, which  were  enclosed  in  the  letter.  This  sum  the  harpies 
instantly  seized,  and  threw  their  unfortunate  victim  into  the 
dungeon  where  we  found  him,  and  where  he  had  languished 
ever  since. 

'<  I  felt  my  blood  chill  with  horror  at  his  narrative,  and  in- 
terrupting him,  <  In  God's  name.  Sir,'  said  I,  *'  have  you  no 
friends,  is  there  not  one  to  whom  I  can  write  in  your  behalf?' 

<<  'My  name,' said  he,  *  is  G — th.  I  was  one  of  those  who 
accompanied  Captain  Cook  in  bis  circumnavigations.  I  Uved 
but  by  my  profession,  and  have  done  so  from  my  infancy ;  I 
have  no  relations,  and  hardly  a  single  friend.  There  may  be 
those  who  would  hasten  to  extricate  me,  if  they  knew  my 
situation,  but  I  wish  to  keep  them  ignorant  of  it,  nor  can  f 
bear  to  apply  to  them.' 
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'  **  Finding  all  our  entreaties  ineffectual,  in  endeavouring  to 
flerre  him  by  writing  to  those  who  knew  him,  we  begged  he 
would  accept  of  our  assistance  in  a  different  way,  and  leavinjg 
a  small  donation  with  him,  we  went  to  make  other  inquiries 
among  the  inhabitants.  They  all  knew  him  to  be  a  gentleman 
of  good  character,  and  great  ability  in  bis  profettsion ;  eveiy 
information  we  received  tended  to  confirm  his  own  assertions ; 
but  this  only  increased  our  astonishment,  to  find  that  in  so  large 
a  town  as  Harerford  West,  there  could  not  be  found  liberality 
enough  among  the  people,  to  save  a  gentleman  from  prison  for 
a  paltry  tayern-hill. 

*^  Once  we  heard  he  had  made  bis  escape.  A  deserter  was 
thrown  into  the  same  dungeon  with  him,  and  this  fellow 
effected  the  means  of  his  deliverance.  They  bad  not  quitted 
theur  prison  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  before  their  flight 
was  discovered,  and  the  jailer  rang  the  fire- bell  to  alarm  the 
town.  Mr.  G — th  and  the  deserter  were  then  in  one  of  the 
fields  near  the  town.  As  soon  as  they  heard  the  fire-bell  Mr. 
Q^-*th  tainted.  Overcome  with  weakness,  from  confinemcfnt, 
and  the  apprehension  of  being  retaken,  he  fell  at  the  feet  of 
his  companion.  Upon  this,  the  deserter  dragged  him  into  a 
ditch,  and  covering  themselves  with  some  new  hay  thai  was 
in  the  field,  they  remained  concealed  until  the  morning,  when 
they  both  endeavoured  to  escape.  The  deserter  being  the 
strongest,  soon  got  out  of  the  reach  of  his  pursuers ;  but  Mr* 
G — th,  unacquainted  with  the  country,  and  unable,  from  ex* 
eessive  weakness,  to  proceed,  was  retaken  by  the  sheriff's 
oflScers  about  twenty  miles  from  the  town.  As  soon  as  he 
perceived  them,  he  made  a  desperate  attempt  upon  his  own 
life,  aud  before  they  could  seize  him,  stabbed  himself  in  the 
side.  The  wound  proved  not  mortal,  and  he  recovered  to  un- 
dergo, what  he  dreaded  much  more,  the  horrors  of  his  prison. 

'^l/Ve  returned  to  him  again,  and  apologizing  for  the  mean- 
ness of  our  former  offer,  and  begged  we  might  improve  it. 
He  seemed  overcome  with  the  thoughts  of  having  found  a 
human  being  who  could  feel  for  his  situation.  Upon  farther 
conversation,  I  found  he  was  well  acquainted  with  a  fellow 
eoUegian  of  mine,  and  with  his  whole  family.  He  said  he 
was  certain  of  having  the  command  of  a  vessel  if  he  could  be 
released ;  that  he  had  frequently  offered .  to  compromise  with 
the  woman  who  imprisoned  him,  atid  would  give  her  cent,  per 
eent.  for  her  money  until  It  was  paid,  if  she  would  enable  him 
to  return  to  his  profession.  The  inexorable  d— I,  for  I  can* 
not  now  think  of  a  worse  name  for  her,  had  refused  aH  his 
requests,  and  would  not  pay  the  least  attention  to  any  applica* 
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6011  that  was  made  for  bis  release.  The  original  debt  did  not 
exceed  twenty  poands,  but  biB  |M*08ecatrix,  by  ber  villanous 
•  machinations)  by  rascally  attorneys,  and  the  expenses  of  his 
imjNisonment,  had  really  doubled  it.  It  was  pot  until  eleTen 
at  night  that  I  gave  oyer  my  inquiries  with  respect  to  Mr* 
0 — th ;  and  among  the  variety  of  questions  we  put  to  differ- 
ent people,  no  one  gave  him  an  ill  word,  but  all  were  nnani* 
BK>us  in  encomiums  upon  him.  Thus,  in  a  hostile  country, 
surrounded  with  persecutors,  imprisoned,  and  in  debt,  he 
seemed  without  an  enemy.  Some  despaired  of  his  release, 
others  were  in  hopes  he  would  receive  his  liberty  at  the  as- 
sizes, as  a  society  of  gentlemen  had  promised  to  subscribe  for 
that  purpose. 

c<  Ye  Gentlembn  of  H  VBaroxD  I  could  ye  not  find  one 
spark  of  pity  or  generosity  resident  among  y  e  ?  A  stranger  came 
«nd  feU  into  misfortunes,  and  was  there  not  one  Samaritan,  who 
ipould  visit  the  prison  of  the  wretched,  and  soften  the  inHi  fet- 
ters of  his  bondage  ?  Yes,  one  there  was,  and  more  than  one, 
and  happy  must  they  feel  who  have  hitherto  supported  him  in 
bis  captivity.  But  Ye  Aldermeii  op  Haverford!  for  it  is 
to  you  I  dedicate  these  effusions  of  my  soul"— and  if  ever  your 
€yes  glance  upon  these  pagesof  my  work,  may  the  traces  of  my 
pen  sink  deep  into  your  hearts,  and  penetrating  the  iron  folds 
around  them,  force  out  a  sentiment  of  contrition  and  remorse. 
What !  could  ye  not  spare  the  exulierance  of  one  feast  from 
your  goi^eous  appetites,  t'>  succour  a  bulwark  of  your  country 
-—a  son  of  Neptune  f  Could  you  not  spare  the  price  of  one 
dinner,  to  relieve  a  fellow-creature  in  distress  ?  Oh  shame  ! 
shame  !  shame  upon  you.  Ye  ALnERMEM  of  Haverford!  ! ! 

^*  Peace  to  the  ashes  of  the  benevolent  Howard  (  what  a 
scope  for  his  philanthropy  would  have  been  offered,  had  he 
visited  the  dungeon  at  Haverford.     He  is  gone  to  receive  the 

reward  of  bis  virtues,  but  his  name  shall  be  immortal. 

« 

Hm  spiritt  of  the  good,  who  bead  from  bi|;h. 
Wide  o^er  theM  earthl^  1061168,  their  partial  eye ; 
When  first  arrar'd  in  yirtoe's  |>are«t  robe. 
They  Mw  her  Howtrd  travening  the  globe ; 
Saw  round  his  brows  her  sun  like  glory  blaze 
In  arrowing  circles  of  onwearied  rays ; 
Mistook  a  mortal  for  au  angel  gncst, 
And  aak*d  what  seraph  foot  the  earth  imprest. 

Lores  of  the  Plaals.    Canto  n.  p.  SS.  . 

<'  I  never  felt  more  disposed  to  quit  any  place  than  Haver* 

ford.     The  thoughts  of  Mr.  O—th's  sufferings,  added  to  the 

ffithiness  of  our  inn,  and  the  unwelcome  deportment  of  every 

yawning  countenance  we  met  upon  our  return  to  it,  so  preju- 
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diced  OS  against  the  whole  tovrn  that  we  ordered  horses  to  be 
in  readiness  before  sunrise  the  next  morning. 

(<  Creeping  into  my  miserable  sty,  for  I  could  not  be'  guilty 
of  50  gross  a  compliment  as  to  call  it  a  bed-room,  I  endea- 
voured to  compose  myself  to  sleep.  The  sHeets  stock  to  my 
back  with  dampness,  and  not  having  been  changed  since  the 
last  assizes,  contained  such  a  quantity  of  sand,  which  the  feet 
oi  my  predecessors  had  imported  from^he  floor,  that  1  was  de- 
termined to  sit  up  the  whole  night.  The  thoughts  of  Mr. 
0 — th  in  his  horrid  dungeon,  but  a  few  yards  from  me,  seemed 
ta  reproach  me  for  my  discontent,  and  feeling  thankful  that  I 
was  out  of  their  clutches,  I  fell  asleep. 

*^  When  we  came  to  our  chaise  in  the  morning,  we  found 
four  horses  affixed  to  it,  whereas  we  had  ordered  but  two,  and 
an  impudent  scoundrel  at  the  door  insisting  upon  9ur  using 
them.  We  had  no  alternative,  we  must  either  obey  his  orders, 
or  remain  at  Haverford,  and  6od  knows  with  what  alacrity  I 
chose  the  lesser  evil  to  avoid  the  greater.  Any  inconvenience 
was  better  than  staying  with  Pharaoh  oTid  all  his  host^  so  away 
we  drove,  execrating  the  whole  tribe,  and  fearful  lest  the  well- 
known  words,  with  which  Pr.  Johnson  addressed  a  crow  in 
the  Highlands,  should  be  made  applicable  to  as—  What^  hape 
win^,  and  stay  heref*^     ' 

The  following  is  his  description  of  a  blind  female  Haiper 
at  Aberystwyth,  and  of  the  first  eSect  of  the  native  music  of 
the  country  upon  hii$  feelings. 

"  Here  we  had,  for  the  first  time  since  we  entered  Wales, 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  music  of  the  country,  in  its  pure 
state,  from  a  poor  blind  female  harper.  She  coudd  speak  no 
Eng&h,  nor  play  any  English  tunes,  except  Captain  Mackm^ 
tosh  and  the  fVhUe  Cockcute.  There  was  so  much  native  sim- 
plicity in  her  appearance,  and  the  features  of  sorrow  were  so 
visible  in  her  countenance^  that  no  one  could  behold  her  un- 
moved. She  was  led  in  by  the  waiter,  dressed  after  the  style 
of  her  countrywomen,  in  a  coarse  woollen  gown,  and  a  hat 
of  black  beaver.  She  had  seated  herself  in  a  corner  of  the 
room,  and  by  an  involuntary  motion,  I  drew  my  chair  close 
to  hers*  A  predilection  for  Welsh  music  would  alone  have 
disposed  me  to  listen  to  the  harp  ;  but  our  blind  minstrel,  with 
her  untaught  harmony,  called  forth  all  our  admiration,  and  atten- 
tion became  the  tribute  of  pity.  When  she  touched  the  strings, 
she  displayed  all  the  execution  and  taste  of  the  most  refined 
master.  Her  mode  of 'fingering  was  graceful,  light,  and  ele- 
gant ;  her  cadences  inexpressibly  sweet.  We  had  never  be- 
fore heard  such  tones  frotn  the  harp  ;  she  ran  through  all  the 
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mazes  of  Welsh  hannony,  and  delighted  us  with  the  songs  of 
the  bards  of  old.  She  seemed  to  celebrate  the  days  of  her 
forefathen,  and  fancy  led  me  to  interpret  the  tenor  of  her  me- 
lody. It  sai^  the  fall  of  Lie welljrn*  and  broke  forth  in  a  rapid 
tttONtkaoas  moTementy  ezpressire  of  the  battles  he  had  foi^ht^ 
and  the  laurels  he  had  won. 

'^  All  at  once  she  changed  the  strain ;  the  movement  be- 
came slow,  aoftf  and  melancholy — it  was  a  dirge  for  the  me- 
mory of  the  slaughtered  bards,  the  departed  poets  of  other 
times.  An  iair  was  introduced  after  a  momentary  pause,  which 
Tibrated  upon  our  very  heartstrings.  With  trembling  hands, 
and  in  a  tone  of  peculiar  melody,  she  told  us  the  sad  tale  of 
her  own  distress.  She  sang  the  blessings  of  light,  and  por-* 
trayed  in  cadences  the  sorrows  of  the  blmd. 

^*  Without  any  support  but  her  harp,  deprived  of  her  sight, 
friendless  and  poor,  she  had  wandered  from  place  to  place, 
depending  entirely  upon  the  charity  of  strangers.  We  were 
tcdd  that  she  contrived  to  obtain  a  decent  livelihood  by  her 
talents  for  munc ;  nor  did  we  wonder  at  it,  for  who  can  refuse 
pity  to  the  sufferings  of  humanity,  when  the  voice  of  melody 
breaks  forth  in  it^behalf  7" 

He  thus  expresses  himself  on  the  fall  of  the  Monaoh : 

^*  We  beheld  the  river  Monach  in  a  bold  convulsive  cataract 
between  the  mountains,  foaming  with  clamorous  fury  through 
a  chasm  of  the  solid  rock,  and  rushing  down  the  steep  abrupt 
of  a  prodigious  precipice,  roar  in  a  white  surf  at  our  feet, 
and  lose  itself  in  a  vast  basin  below.  Enveloped  by  an  awful 
display  of  every  thing  that  can  add  majesty  and  grandeur  to 
the  features  of  nature,  the  spectator  is  lost  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  this  wild  assemblage  of  mountains,  valleys,  hills,  rocks, 
woods,  and  water. 

PliwiHtiniiM  et  eoDspieiauif  dewn 
Per  invias  rapet,  ferm  per  jogm, 

CliToaqoe  pneroptos,  soBMitet 

lattr  aqvM,  acmonunqiie  iMMtMk. 

"  Alter  having  feasted  our  eyes  with  the  view  of  this  head* 
long  torrent,  we  ascended  by  our  guide's  direction,  and  were 
introduced  to  a  similar  scene  above  it.  From  this  second 
part  we  ascended  to  a  third,  and  so  on  to  a  fourth  and  a  fifth: 
for  this  fall  of  the  Monach  is  so  much  interrupted  and  broken, 
that  by  a  near  inspection,  as  you  ascend  from  the  bottom,  you 
are  shown  five  separate  cascades ;  which,  when  you  retire  to 
a  proper  distance,  at  a  particular  point  of  view,  appear  all 
united  into  one  stupendous  cataract.    We  were  conducted  to 
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this  6pot»  which  is  oh  an  eminence  opposite  the  fall,  and  from 
whence  the  effect  of  this  cascade  is  superb.  The  bare  men« 
tion  of  a  river,  precipitated  from  a  height  of  four  hundred  feet» 
conveys  an  idea  of  something  great,  of  something  unusually 
magnificent.  But  when  to  this  is  added  the  peculiar  wildness 
and  gigantic  features  of  the  scenery  which  surrounds  the  fall 
of  the  Monach,  no  description  whatever  can  do  it  justice. 
Soon  after  its  descent,- it  runs  intathe  Rhyddol,  which  river 
also  displays  a  beautiful  cascade,  before  its  union  with  the 
Monach.  Several  brooks  and  smaller  streams  are  seen  falling 
from  the  tops  of  the  high  mountains  on  all  sides,  and  losing 
themselves  in  the  valley  below.  Thus  we  seemed  surrounded 
by  waterfalls,  many  of  which  deserved  our  notice,  had  it  noi 
been  for  the  fall  of  the  Monach,  which  engrossed  our  whole 
attention." 

The  last  extract  from  this  work  shall  be  his  farewell  ad-> 
dress  to  the  reader.  It  is  interesting  for  the  view  which  he 
takes  of  his  own  production,  as  well  as  for  the  prophetic  hope 
it  holds  out  of  better  efforts  in  the  same  career,  when  the  in- 
experience and  the  prejudices  of  youth  should  be  removed. 
It  was  written  when  he  was  setting  off  on  his  tour  to  Italy. 

*'  To  him,  therefore,  who  had  been  induced  from  motives 
of  candour  or  curiosity  to  mark  the  progress  and  termination 
of  my  rambles,  I  make  my  grateful  acknowledgments.. 
Courteous  or  inquisitive  reader  !  if,  in  the  perusal  of  these 
pages  thy  brow  has  been  sullied  with  anger  or  contracted  by 
contempt,  let  me  entreat  thee  to  obliterate  the  remembrance  of 
it  I  I  have  endeavoured  to  portray  with  accuracy  a  variety  of 
scenes  in  no  small  extent  of  territory ;  I  have  pointed  out 
every  object  which  I  deemed  worthy  of  thy  notice  :  I  have 
considered  thee  as  the  companion  of  my  travels,  and  have  given 
thee  the  fruits  of  my  labours  without  the  fatigue  or  expense 
of  acquiring  them. 

**  It  would  be  impertinent  to  apologize  for  present  deficiency 
oy  a  promise  of  future  improvement — else,  haply,  when  the 
nand  of  time  shall  remove  the  curtain  of  prejudice,  and  check 
the  sallies  of  inexperience,  I  may  hope  to  throw  aside  my 
anonymous  pen  and  assume  a  more  respectable  appearance. 
It  is  with  this  view  I  leave  my  present  work  to  its  fate,  and  go 
in  search  of  materials  for  a  more  important  superstructure. 
I  hasten  among  the  wider  regions  of  continental  domain ;  to 
see  peace  expel  discord,  and  to  witness  the  downfall  of  anarchy ; 
to  behold  the  armies  d(  nations  combined  in  restoring  serenity 
to  a  distracted  people :  to  behold  the  melancholy  condition  of 
a  country,  where  faction,  drunk  with  the  blood  of  multitudes. 
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bas  £uita8tieaUy  arrajed  herself  in  the  garb  of  liberty,  and 
like  the  arrof  ant  bird^  who  envied  the  meekneiB  and  beauty  of 
the  doYe»  rainly  endearours  by  assttnung  a  borrowed  phamage 
to  bide  ber  native  deforaiity.'' 

in  a  letter  lo  a  fnend,  written  while  this  work  was  in  the  * 

press,  Mr.  Clarke  thus  expresses  himself  with  all  the  ardour  i 

of  a  youthful  author: — 

*<  I  have  a  work  in  the  press.     It  is  the  tour  we  made.     My 
friends  enoourage  me  to  hope  for  success.     Two  booksellera  ' 

have  it  between  them.     It  will  make  two  volumes  octavo*  ^ 

widi  plates  in  aqnatinta.     A  few  impressions  will  be  struck  ofl'  I 

in  quarto.  The  first  edition  consists  of  1000  copies  only ;  if 
these  are  sold  off,  the  disposal  of  the  second  edition  remains 
with  me.  It  will  cost  them  \40L  :  so,  I  gave  them  the  first 
edition,  and  they  pay  all  expenses." 


CHAPTER  III. 

H'm  ca^aga&est  lo  inw^  with  Lord  Bcswi«l^— Tov  to  Italj— Hi*  enpIojaeaU  and 
•eqiarenieDtf  there — ReAJdence  at  Nft&lca— Projected  esconioB  to  Scrpt  uid 
Greooc — Harty  joamey  to  EAgUiid  tod  baek—Deptrtiiro  from  Napka^-Atam  to 
-Eog^aad^-Concliisioii  of  the  Tour— Letters  on  Foreign  Tim?«l. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  HOI,  and  shordy  after  the 
close  of  his  journey,  we  find  him  balancing  between  the  pros- 
pect of  another  winter  at  (lothfield  with  hb  pupil,  and  the 
alternatire  of  enterin|p  into  holy  orders  with  an  immediate 
prospect  of  the  curacy  of  Uckfield,  which  had  been  served  by 
his  elder  brother,  but  was  at  this  time  offered  to  him ;  and, 
certainly.  If  any  proposal  of  the  kind  could  hare  tempted 
him,  it  would  have  been  the  curacy  of  Uckfield,  where  all  that 
vras  most  dear  to  him  in  life  was  assembled,  and  where  he  was 
always  anxious  to  take  up  hia  abode.  But,  as  he  was  not  at 
this  time  disposed  to  embrace  the  profession  of  the  church, 
he  did  not  hesitate  long ;  and  the  result  of  bis  deliberation, 
with  the  reasons  upon  which  it  was  founded,  will  be  best 
learned  from  one  of  his  letters  to  his  fnend  and  biographer, 
dated  October^  )791. 

** Your  letter  came  most  welcome  to  me  ;  1  had  just 

been  framing  a  remonstrance  against  your  long  silence.  It 
was  not  my  wish  to  leave  Mr.  Tufton,  but  all  my  friends  cried 
out  against  me,  and  said  it  would  be  madness  to  resign  a  cer-» 
tain  emolument,  for  the  precarious  consequences^  of  another 
F  2 
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six  months'  intenneiit  at  Hothfield.  I  wrote  to  the  bishop  of 
Gloucester,  and  asked  his  advice  ;  he  begged  to  stand  neutei^ 
and  give  no  opinion  upon  such  a  nice  point.  I  then  sent  off 
my  letters  to  the  Duke  of  Dorset ;  I  represented  the  whole 
case,  offered  to  take  Mr.  Tufton  into  our  family,  which  must 
be  better  for  him  than  being  at  Hothfield,  and  ended  with  say- 
ings if  he  did  not  approve  of  my  proposal,  my  services,  such 
as  they  were,  were  entirely  at  his  disposal.  I  was,  I  said, 
bound  to  him  in  gratitude  for  repeated  acts  of  kindness,  aad 
was  willing  if  he  desired  it,  to  disengage  myself  from  every 
other  occupation  :  and  dedicating  myself  solely  to  Mr.  Tuf- 
ton's  welfare,  would  go  with  him  fo  any  part  of  the  world,  and 
stay  with  him  for  any  length  of  time  whatever.  Tou  have  no 
idea  how  much  the  duke  was  pleased  with  my  offers.  He 
wrote  immediately,  requesting  of  me  to  continue  with  bis 
nephew,  and  said  that  he  was  fully  sensible  of  my  attention  to 
him,  and  that  my  conduct  upon  all  occasions  demanded  his 
warmest  acknowledgments.  I  did  not  hesitate  a  moment,  but 
swallowing  this  fiiie  pill,  jumped  into  the  mail  coach,  and 
reached  Uckfield  by  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  There  I 
knocked  them  all  up,  adjusted  every, thing,  bade  my  mother 
good-bye,  travelled  all  night  again  to  Lord  Thanet's,  sent  the 
duke  my  final  determination,  persuaded  Mr.  Charles  Tufton 
to  accompany  us,  and  here  we  are  again. 

«  E.  D.  C." 

But  before  this  resolution  was  taken,  he  had  paid  a  visit  to 
his  mother  at  Uckfield,  and  there,  with  his  usual  overfiow  of 
filial  kindness,  had  recounted  to  her  the  whole  story  of  his 
adventures,  and  spread  before  her  admiring  eyes  the  wonders 
of  art  and  nature  which  had  been  the  produce  of  his  tour  ; 
for,  it  may  be  observed  here,  that  the  specimens  of  mineralogy 
which  he  gathered  in  this  journey,  formed  the  nucleus  of  that 
extensive  collection,  which  long  afterwards  furnished  the  sub- 
jects of  his  academical  lectures  at  Cambridge.  A  scene  from 
this  visit  shall  be  described  in  his  sister's  words.  "  The  ani- 
mated gaze,"  she  says,  *'  with  which  he  regarded  his  trea- 
sures from  the  mines  of  Cornwall,  his  specimens  of  copper 
ore,muHdic,  &c.  &c.*&c.,  covering  a  whole  long  dining-table, 
at  the  top  of  which  he  had  placed  his  delighted  mother,  and 
his  beloved  and  invaluable  friend  and  counsellor  Mrs.  Cathe- 
rine Courthope,  together  with  every  friend  and  acquaintance 
that  could  be  met  with,  in  the  surrounding  precincts ;  the 
long  and  original  droll  detail,  which  he  delivered  to  them,  of 
ail  his  adventures,  particularly  of  his  obtaining  one  wonn^ 
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eaten  leg,  from  the  many  Aat  had  been  sold  of  Shakspeare's 
chair ;  tfie  iroman's  loud  scream,  when  he  wrenched  it  from 
the  seat,  thongh  unable  to  refuse  the  liberal  offer ;  the  kick  of 
the  husiMmd  as  he  sent  her  head-over-heels  down  the  cellar 
staiffiy  for  being  sneh  a  fool  as  to  part  with  so  large  arelio ; 
the  anan  ! !  anan ! !  of  the  neighbours,  may  weU  be  remem- 
bered, but  can  never  be  described." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  extracts  of  a  former  letter,  that 
Mr.  Tufton's  brother  accompanied  them  on  their  return  to 
Hothfield,  after  it  had  been  decided  that  the  connezi<m should 
be  continued  through  the  winter,  and  this  gentleman  being 
about  to  join  Lord  Thanet  in  Paris,  bad  taken  Hothfield  in  his 
way ;  and  when  he  left  the  place  in  the  latter  end  of  October, 
the  two  friends  eagerly  seized  the  opportmiity  of  passing  oyer 
with  him  to  Calais.  It  was  the  first  time  Mr.  Clarke  had  set 
-  his  foot  on  foreign  ground,  and  how  delightful  were  the  sensa- 
tions he  experienced,  will  appear  from  the  foUowmg  extract 
irom  an  amusdng  letter  to  his  mother  : 

•«  Calais,  October  18.  im. 

"  Here  we  are  f  Even  I  in  France.  Would  you  belieye 
it?  I  hare  found  my,  father's  name  written  with  a  pen  upon 
the  frame  of  an  old  looking-glass.  The  date  is  almost  worn 
out,  but  a  rude  guetis  makes  it  to  be,  December,  177S.  I 
s(m  half  dead  with  sea  sickness — twenty-four  hours  passage 
frrom  Dover.  Just  now  I  sent  for  Monsieur  Dessem,  and 
asked  him  if  he  remembered  Sterne.  He  speaks  broken  En- 
glish, and  I  worse  French,  so  you  may  suppose  what  an  edify- 
ing t$te-a-t^te  I  hare  had  with  him.  When  I  arrived  I  was 
half-starved,  and  seeing  a  number  of  waiters  crowding  round 
me  with  *  Que  vaulez  vaua^  Monsmar?^  1  despatched  them  all 
for  something  to  eat.  They  all  cam«(  back  again,  'Et  par- 
donnez  moi.  Monsieur,  que  voulez  vous?'  Beef!  and  be 
hanged  to  you!  said  I,  out  of  all  patience,  and  away  they 
flew,  saying,  ^Mov^Dieu !  en  veritt^  mi  lor  ^ngloi$  P  Pre- 
sently in  comes  a  troop  of  'em  with  Dessein,  at  their  head, 
Innging  in  tea,  but  no  beef,  and  an  old  overgrown  hen,  by 
way  of  cold  chicken.  AUons!  said  I,  portez  le  beff!  Mon- 
sieur Dessein  made  a  low  bow,  *Jfcn  pas  beefy  MoMieut ! 
la  v&Uoy  un  petit  pullet  P  Un  petit  Turkey  cock  !  said  I ; 
Monsieur  Dessein  bowed  again,  I  laughed,  and  got  ovef  the 
style.  You  will  think  me  mad  or  drunk,  so  I'll  wind  to  a 
close.     I  am  in  such  spirits,  I  cannot  write  sense." 

After  a  few  days  spent  at  Calais,  they  returned  to  Hothfield, 
where  they  spent  the  winter.    In  the  spring  of  the  ensuing 
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year,  lldft,  when  Mr.  Clarke'»  protracted  engagement ^th 
Mt.  Tufton  was  ilrawing  to  a  close,  he  began  to  tum  hie 
thoughts  seriously  towards  that  home,  which  had  ever  been 
his  pride  and  delight,  and  which  he  now  considered  as  Hkely 
to  furnish  under  the  repose  of  its  peaeefiil  roof,  the  beat  meanfr 
to  gratify  that  literary  passion,  which  began  more  and  more 
to  occupy  and  interest  his  mind.  Under  this  impression  he 
wrote  to  his  mother,  requesting  that  the  little  study  might  be 
piepared  for  hira,  and  that  his  ffither's  table  and  high  backed 
chair,  objects  always  dear  to  his  recollection,  might  be  placed 
in  it  for  his  use.  Joyfully  were  these  directions  receifed, 
and  promptly  and  accurately  were  they  executed ;  nor  could 
any  thing  exceed  the  delight  of  the  mother  and  daughter,  at 
the  prospect  of  receiring  permanently  for  their  inmate  a  son 
and  brother  whom  they  so  fondly  loved,  and  in  whose  conver- 
sation and  pursuits  they  took  so  deep. an  interest:  but  for  this 
time  they  were  destined  to  be  disappointed.  Having  come 
to  London  in  the  spring  of  1792,  with  his  pupil,  of  whom  he 
was  about  to  take  his  leave,  in  consequence  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  latter  to  a  regiment,  he  renewed  his  acquaintance 
with  Lord  Berwick,  who  had  been  of  the  same  year  with  him 
in  College,  and  who  being  now  of  age,  proposed  that  Mr. 
Clarke  should  accompany  him  in  the  capacity  of  a  friend  to 
Italy.  The  offer  was  too  valuable  in  all  respects  to  be  re- 
fused ;  for,  however  pleasing  at  first  view  to  all  the  parties 
.  concerned,  might  have  been  the  thought  of  his  sitting  down  at 
Uckfield  with  his  mother  and  sister,  the .  project  was  much 
more  calculated  to  gratify  their  present  feelings  than  to  pro- 
mote his  future  advantage.  His  habits  were  not  duly  settled, 
nor  his  mind  sufficiently  stored  for  the  repose  he  sought 
(which  was  in  truth  only  a  temporary  want,)  nor  would  bis 
circumstances  or  prospects  have  admitted  of  it.  But,  if  all 
this  had  been  otherwise,  the  place  itself  was  in  no  respects 
calculated  for  such  a  scheme.  It  had  neither  books  nor 
learned  society,  nor,  in  truth,  any  materials  for  the  furtherance 
of  those  pursuits  to  which  his  inclinations  would  have  led  him. 
The  authorof  this  memoir  has  visited  him  several  times  in  tins 
beloved  home ;  and  once  or  twice  has  seen  him  apparendy 
fixed  there  for  an  indefinite  period.  On  these  occasions  it 
has  been  always  observed,  that  he  was  delightful  to  others, 
and  contented  and  happy  within  himself,  and  ever  with  some 
object. of  pursuit,  but  never  studious.  A  letter  to  his  fiiend 
wul  explain  the  nature  of  Lord  Berwick's  offer,  and  the  rea- 
sons assigned  for  his  closing  with  it. 
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«« Doomed  to  be  a  wanderer,  I  still  flutter  about,  un- 

cenain  whether,  or  not,  I  shall  ever  sit  down  in  peace. 
£vei7  thing  is  changed — I  am  not  going  into  orders  — I  am 
fioi  going  to  be  Curate  of  Uckfield — but  I  am  going  to  be  ex- 
iled from  my  country,  and  wander  I  know  not  where.  It  is 
now  about  a  fortn^bt,  since  Lord  Berwick  sent  to  beg  I  would 
let  him  have  an  hours'  conversation  with  me.  The  purportof 
this  was,  that  1  wouM,  when  I  left  Tufton,  give  up  all  my  pre- 
sent prospects,  and  accompany  him  in  a  tour  though  France, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Spain,  &c  and  be  with  him  about 
two  years.  He  will  pay  all  my  expenses.  I  laid  it  before  the 
Bishop  of  Gloucester :  he  told  me  to  seize  the  offer,  without 
hesitation.  To  tell  you  all  the  trouUe  1  have  had,  all  the  pain 
it  has  cost  my  mother,  to  be  separated  from  all  her  children, 
and  a  long  el  eeteroy  would  take  me  several  hours.  I  have 
consented.  You  can't  wonder  at  it — you  know  how  I  longed 
all  my  life  to  see  Jurren  Partes^  setting  aside  the  advantage  of 
the  connexion.  I  have  toiled  and  fietted,  entreated  and 
manoeuvred,  till  it  is  now  nearly  settled  that  Mr.  Tufton 
goes  with  us." 

Having  entered  jspon  his  engagement,  Mr.  Clarke  immedi* 
ately  set  about  preparations  for  the  journey.  But  as  Lord 
Berwick  had  business  of  importance  to  transact  in  Shropshire 
before  be  could  leave  England,  Mr.  Clarke  joined  him  at  At- 
tingham  in  the  early  part  of  June,  and  remained  with  him  for 
nearly  a  month.  His  letters  at  that  time,  speak  in  the  highest 
terms  of  the  magnificence  of  Lord  Berwick's  seat,  and  of  the 
beauty  of  the  country.  He  visited  all  that  was  remarkable  in 
the  neighbourhood,  accompanied  his  friend  in  his  excursions 
to  Shrewsbury  and  other  places,  in  which  he  was  interested  ; 
and  lived  near  a  fortnight  with  the  mess  of  the  Shropshire  mili- 
tia, in  which  Lord  Berwick  had  then  a  company.  These 
were  all  new  scenes  to  him,  and  seem  to  have  afforded  him 
considerable  pleasure.  About  the  middle  of  July,  1792,  their 
preparations  being  all  completed,  and  the  correction  of  his 
work,  now  in  the  press,  being  intrusted  to  (he  kindness  of  a 
friend  (Mr.  now  Archdeacon  Wrangham,)  they  set  out  upon 
their  intended  tour.  They  made  ^  ck  field  in  their  way,  for 
the  purpose  of  indulging  Mr.  Clarke  with  an  opportunity  of 
taking  leave  of  his  family  ;  and  after  spending  two  days  at 
that  place  they  proceeded  to  Dover,  and  embarked  there  for 
Ostend.  It  is  certainly  much  to  be  regretted  that,  of  this 
tour,  to  which  Mr.  Clarke  is  indebted  for  so  many  valuable 
acquisitions  to  his  knowledge,  and  so  essential  an  improve- 
ment of  his  taste,  the  accounts  which  remain  to  us,  are  in 
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some  respects  less  satisfactory  than  could  be  wished.  Thej 
consist  of  a  journal  and  a  few  letters.  '  The  journal,  which 
begins  at  Turin,  is  not  continued  regularly  till  after  bis  arrival 
at  Naples ;  from  that  time,  however,  it  is  sufficiently  particular, 
and  has  no  important  breaks  or  interruptions;  and,  had  the 
substance  of  it  been  prepared  and  published  by  himself,  soon 
after  his  return,  as  was  once  intended,  before  the  ground  had 
been  occupied  by  others,  and  while  the  incidents  and  objects 
he  describes  were  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  that  extensive 
circle  of  his  countrymen  whom  his  talents  and  kindness  had  at- 
tached to  him  in  Italy,  there  could  have  been  no  doubt  what- 
ever of  its  favourable  reception.  But  now,  when  a  lapse  of 
thirty  years  has  borne  away  with  them  the  great  majority  of 
the  persons  connected  with  these  travels,  and  even  to  the  sur- 
vivors must  have  dirainisherl  the  interest  which  they  would 
have  once  inspired;  when  almost  every  object  he  notices  has 
been  accurately  examined  and  described  by  many  accom- 
plished travellers  since  ;  it  would  require  nothing  less  than 
the  happiest  touches  of  his  own  pen  to  make  such  a  journal  at- 
tractive throughout  to  the  public  of  the  present  day ;  more 
especially  when  it  is  remeinhered,  that  during  this  period,  the 
process  of  his  improvement  was  only  going  on,  and  that 
the  observations  recorded  by  him  must  of  course  be  of  very 
different  degrees  of  merit.  Under  these  circumstances  it  has 
been  thought  advisable  to  make  such  extracts  only  from  the 
journal  as  may  appear  to  possess  in  tbem^etves  any  superior 
interest,  or  to  throw  light  upon  his  character  or  pursuits. 
With  his  letters  a  similar  course  will  be  pursued ;  they  are  in- 
deed loosely  and  hastily  written,  and  in  no  respect  to  be 
compared  with  his  later  productions  of  the  same  kind ;  but 
they  contain  some  fair  specimens  of  his  talent  for  descrip- 
tion  and  some  nice  touches  of  character ;  and,  at  all  events, 
when  connected  with  the  journal,  they  will  tell  the  story  of 
his  life  much  more  agreeably  than  any  narrative  which  could 
have  been  framed  from  them.  His  best  letters  of  this  period, 
which  were  written  to  the  Duke  of  Dorset  and  the  Bishop  of 
Gloucester,  are  probably  no  longer  in  existence. 

Italy  was  the  principal  object  of  the  travellers ;  and  thoir 
plan  was  to  pass  into  that  country  by  Mount  Cenis  and  Turin. 
But  as  it  was  necessary  to  avoid  the  French  territorv,  which 
was  then  agitated  throughout  by  the  paroxysm  of  its  lerocious 
revolution,  they  determined  to  take  the  route  of  the  Low 
Countries  to  Cologne,  and  then  ascending  the  Rhine  to 
Schaffhausen,  to  pass  from  thence  through  Switzerland  and 
Geneva,  into  Piedmont.     It  will  be  seen  afterwards,  that  they 
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ipere  driTea  Erom  die  latter  put  of  thit  design.  Mi.  Clarke's 
first  letter  to  his  mother  is  dated,  Sept.  9,  1 792,  from  Spa;  it 
developestbe  plan  of  their  joumey,  and  affords  an  amn^jiy 

flpeeuDen  of  his  tnexperienoe  as  a  oontioental  traveller. 

« 

'' We  stay  here  a  day  or  two,  and  then  proceed  to 

Aix  la  Chapelle,  Dusseldor^  and  up  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
through  Cologne,  Bonn,  Coblentz,  Mayence,  Francfort,  &c. 
iic.  to  the  great  fall  of  the  Rhine  near  Scrhaffhaosen ;  we 
then  enter  Switzerland,  and  proceed  throagb  Berne  and  Lau* 
sanne  to  Geneva — from  Geneva  we  go  to  Turin,  where  we 
shall  remain  till  we  are  perfect  in  the  French  language,  and 
if  possible  in  the  Italian.  After  we  have  acquired  these,  and 
a  few  little  improvemejdts  in  fencing,  dandng,  &c.  we  set  oat 
upon  our  tour.  Lord  B.  says  he  shall  not  consider  himself 
as  trfiveDing  in  earnest  until  be  leaves  Turin,  when,  if  possi* 
ble,  we  shall  make  a  complete  tour  of  Europe^  He  has 
sent  for  a  phaeton  from  London,  and  is  going  to  purchase  four 
black  hones  to  run  in  it,  which  I  am  to  drive.  1  should  now 
be  as  happy  as  any  man  can  be,  if  1  could  but  diffuse  a  little 
joy  among  the  dear  fiiends  I  left  behind.  The  thoughts 
of  what  they  may  want,  and  they  may  feel,  throws  a  cold 
damp  over  every  comfort  1  have.  Perhaps  I  may  now  be 
laying  a  foundation  for  their  future  welfare ;  God  grant  that  it 
may  be  so,  and  that  no  intervening  mischief  may  interrupt  the 
rising  prospect  before  me,  and  imbitter  the  time  to  come. 
Let  me  know  the>success  of  my  little  work,  and  what  the  re- 
viewers say  of  it,  whether  good  or  bad,  word  for  word." 

The  next  letter  is  dated,  Turin,  Oct.  15th,  1792. 

"  It  is  not  easy  to  express  the  satisfaction  we  feel  in 

being  safely  lodged  within  the  walls  of  this  city,  after  all  the 
dangers  and  difficulties  we  have  passed.  Every  species  of 
obstacle  intervened  to  prevent  our  progress— armies  met  be- 
fore  as — ^rivers  and  lakes  swelled  to  overwhelm  us — mountains 
rose  before  us — deserts  bewildered  us — nay,  even  our  own 
servants,  from  motives  as  yet  unknown,  formed  projects  to 
retard  us — yet  here  we  at  last  safely  moored  in  the  capital  of 
the  dominions  of  his  majesty  the  King  of  Sardinia. 

**  1  think  my  last  letter  to  you  was  from  Spa ;  since  that 
time^  we  have  seen  much  and  done  more.  We  proceeded  up 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine  through  Cologne,  Coblentz,  and 
Francfort,  peaceably  to  Heidelburg.  At  Francfort  we  were 
present  at  the  largest  fair  in  all  Europe,  but  it  is  not  so  much 
worth  seeing  as  the  annual  fairs  at  Cambridge.    At  Heidel- 
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bui^  we  had  the  old  story  of  the  great  tun  and  Charlemagne, 
and  were  highly  delighted  with  the  old  lacquey  Ahtoine^  who 
T'  prevailed  on  me  to  scrawl  some  nonsense  in  his  album.     Aa 

»  we  approached  the  confines  of  France,  the  road  all  the  waj 

was  crowded  with  soldiers  ;  from  Friburg  to  Basle»  the  Prince 
de  Conde's  armies  filled  every  villi^e  and  every  town.     It 

jr  was  then  expected  that  they  would  cross  the  Rhine  in  three 

^  days  ;  baggage  wagons  and  flat-bottomed  boats  filled  all  the 

avenues  of  the  turnpike  roads  ;  and  horses  became  so  scarce, 
.  that  the  poor  farmer 's  oxen  were  pressed  to  serve  the  carriages 
that  came  post  When  we  were  at  Basle  the  inhabitants  were 
hourly  in  expectation  of  being  besieged ;  all  the  women  left  the 
town,  the  French  emigrants  lay  within  three  miles  on  one  side, 
the  patriot  camp  within  two  mile*)  on  the  other ;  I  went  to  see 
bothy  and  very  near  g<>t  KiUed  in  a  scuffle  among  the  demo«» 
erats — ^butthisis  too  long  to  tell  now.  When  we  entered 
'  Switzerland,  all  the  country  was  rising  under  arms  and  flock- 

ing to  defend  Basle  ;  before  we  got  to  Bonn,  we  heard  that 
the  French  had  taken  ( /hamberry,  that  the  passage  over  Mount 
Cenis  was  shut,  and  that  the  patriots  were  at  the  gates  of  Ge- 
neva :   what  to  do  we  did  not  know  :  but  resolved  to  go  to 

^  Lucerne,  cross  the  lake  there,  and  afterward  make  an  attempt 

to  cross  that  tremendous  ridge  of  mountains  which  divide 
Italy  from  Switzerland.  A  volume  would  not  tell  you  our  ad- 
ventures and  hair-breadth  scapes  in  performing  this  exploit, 
Our  carriages  were  drawn  by  oxen  and  peasants. over  high 
mountains  of  snow,  where  no  European  had  ever  dreamed  of 
meeting  a  carriage  before,  among  precipices,  rocks,  torrents, 
and  cataracts.*  The  mountaineers  beheld  us  with  astonish- 
ment, the  children  ran  away  from  u^^,  and  the  men  could  not 
be  kept  from  the  wheels,  insomuch  that  they  broke  the  blinds 
of  Mr.  Tufton's  carriage  in  their  eagerness  to  see  the  inside. 
At  one  place  where  we  stopped,  the  village  assembled  to  salute 
*  tfcc  Princt  of  Wales^^  because  they  happened  to  see  on  the 
inside  of  one  of  our  trunks — ^H.  Mortimer^  trunkmaker  iQ  his 
Majesty  and  the  Prince  of  Wales.*  At  another  place,  they  said 
.we  were  the  noblemen  who  had  killed  the  king  of  Sweden, 
and  were  escaping  into  Italy.  At  last  half  dead,  and  quite 
satisfied  with  Quixotism,  we  reached  Bellinzona,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  mountains ;  and  here  we  are,  in  Ttirin,  alive  apd 
Bke  to  live. 


*  The  paitaire  here  described  ie  Uiat  of  the  St  Gothard,  which  at  this  time  w^s 
much  more  difficult  than  it  is  at  present.  ~ 
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*<  The  whole  continent  tt  present  seems  a  scene  of  tmU 
versal  hostflity,  and  eyen  Italy,  which  promised  to  be  the  last 
country  which  would  suffer  from  French  anarchy,  is  in  a  fair 
way  to  follow  the  example  there  offered.  The  poor  King 
of  Sardinia,  old  and  worn  out  with  care,  sees  his  country 
nse  in  confusion  all  around  him.  We  were  presented  to  him 
yesteTday." 

Having  now  brought  the  subject  of  thb  memoir  to  Turin, 
where  his  own  journal  commences,  it  may  be  proper  to  state 
shortly,  for  the  information  of  the  reader,  the  general  coufse 
of  his  employments,  and  the  nature  of  his  acquirements,  during 
the  period  of  his  residence  in  Italy.  It  has  already  been 
stated,  that  a  passion  for  traTclIing  had  early  taken  possession 
of  Us  mind,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  convey  an  adequate 
notion  of  the  strength  and  influence  of  this  passion,  in  any 
other  words  than  his  own ;  and,  fortunately,  such  present  them* 
selves  to  our  notice  in  a  little  work  which  will  be  spoken  of 
hereafter,  written  by  him  only  a  few  months  after  his  return 
ftom  Italy.  '*An  unbounded  love  of  travel  inflnenced  me  at 
a  very  early  period  of  my  life.  It  was  conceived  in  infancy, 
and  I  shaU  carry  it  with  me  to  the  grave.  When  I  reflect 
upon  ike  speculations  of  my  youth,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  a  passion,  wliich,  predominating  over  every  motive  of  in- 
terest and  every  tie  of  afiection,  ui^es  me  to  press  forward 
and  to  pursue  inquiry,  even  in  the  bosoms  of  the  ocean  and 
the  desert.  Sometimes,  in  the  dreams  of  fancy,  i  am  weak 
enot^h  to  imagine,  that  the  map  of  the  world  was  paintrd  in 
the  awntng  of  my  cradle,  and  that  my  nurse  chaunted  the 
wanderings  of  pilgrims  in  her  legendary  lullabies."  To  a  mind 
thus  panting  for  foreign  climes,  and  glowing^  with  all  the 
warmth  of  poetic  imagery,  it  was  no  small  subject  of  triumph 
to  have  passed  the  barrier  of  the  Alps,  and  to  tread  in  the 
paths  wtuch  had  been  hallowed  in  his  eyes  by  the  footsteps  of 
Addison  and  Gray.  But  this  was  only  a  part  of  his  enjoyment. 
The  country  which  he  had  entered,  abounded  in  scenes  and 
objects,  calculated,  above  all  others,  to  awaken  every  pleasing 
association  connected  with  his  early  studies,  and  to  gratify  his 
prevailing  taste.  The  precious  remains  of  antiquity  dispersed 
throughout  Italy,  the  fine  specimens  of  modern  art,  the  living 
wonders  of  nature,  of  which  even  the  descriptions  he  had  read, 
or  the  faint  resemblances  he  had  seen,  had  been  sufficient  to 
kindle  his  enthusiasm,  were  now  placed  before  his  eyes,  and 
submitted  to  his  contemplation  and  inquiry ;  nor  were  the 
wrings  and  resources  of  his  own  mind  imequal  to  the  excite-^ 
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xnent  which  was  thus  powerfully  acting  npon  them.  All  those 
higher  qualities  which  had  hitherto  been  only  partially  eserted, 
or  held  as  it  were  in  abeyance,  were  now  completely  developed 
and  brought  into  constant  and  vigorous  action.  At  no  periodj 
even  of  his  subsequent  life,  does  he  seem  to  have  exerted  him- 
self with  more  spirit  or  with  better  effect.  He  made  large 
and  valuable  additions  to  his  stock  of  historical  knowledge, 
both  ancient  and  modern.  He  applied  himself  so  effectually 
to  the  French  and  Italian  languages,  as  to  be  able  in  a  short 
time  to  converse  fluently,  and  to  obtain  all  the  advantages  of 
acquirement  and  information  in  both  :  and,  what  was  less 
to  be  expected,  by  dint  of  constant  and  persevering  relierences 
to  those  classical  authors,  whose  writings  have  contributed 
,  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  illustrate  the  scenery  or  the  an- 
tiquities of  Italy,  he  made  greater  advances  in  Greek  and 
Latin  than  he  had  done  before,  during  the  whole  period  of  his 
education.  He  studied  with  great  attention  the  history  and 
progress  of  the  arts,  and,  more  particularly,  of  the  difierent 
schools  of  painting  in  Italy ;  reading  carefully  the  best  authors, 
conversing  frequently  with  the  most  intelligent  natives,  and 
then  with  all  the  advantages  of  his  own  good  taste  and  dis- 
cernment, comparing  the  results  of  his  inquiries  with  those 
of  his  own  actual  observation.  By  these  means  he  l^id  in  a 
stock  of  materials  for  conversation  and  reflection,  which, 
treasured  in  his  retentive  memory,  nevep  wasted  during  the 
whole  course  of  his  life  ;  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  ex- 
tensive, and  at  the  same  time  how  particular  this  knowledge 
was:  there  was  scarcely  a  picture  of  any  eminence  in  Italy, 
or  a  statue  either  ancient  or  modern,  with  the  merits  and  his- 
tory of  which  he  was  not  acquainted  ;  and  though  he  never 
visited  a  second  time  that  country,  the  impressions  made  upon 
his  mind  seemed  to  be  aa  fresh  and  lively  to  the  very  last,  as  if 
they  had  been  of  yesterday.  Nor  was  his  attention  less  pow- 
erfully attracted  towards  those  rich  treasures  of  natural  his- 
tory, which  the  peculiar  resources  of  the  country,  or  the 
industry  of  collectors  daily  presented  to  him.  Vesuvius,  ifith 
all  its  various  phenomena  and  productions,  was  his  particular 
study  and  delight.  He  was  the  historian  and  the  guide  of  the 
mountam,  to  every  intelligent  and  distinguished  Englishman, 
who  came  to  Naples  during  his  stay;  and  connecting,. as  he 
did,  a  considerable  degree  of  science  and  philosophy,  with  all 
the  accurate  local  knowledge,  and  more  than  the  spirit  and 
adroitness  of  the  most  experienced  of  the  native  guides,  bis 
assistance  was  as  eagerly  sought  after  as  it  was  highly  appre- 
ciated by  his  countrymen.     He  made  a  large  collection  of 
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Yases  and  medals,  many  of  which  have  since  found  their  way 
into  different  cabinets  of  Europe  ;  and  besides  numerous  va- 
luable additions  which  he  made  to  his  own  specimens  of  mi- 
nerals, he  formed  several  complete  collections  of  Italian  mar- 
bles and  volcanic  products  for  bis  friends.  With  his  own 
hands  he  constructed  models  of  the  most  remarkable  temples 
and  other  interesting  objects  of  art  or*  nature  in  Italy ;  and 
one  particularly  of  Vesuvius^*  upon  a  great  scale,  of  the 
materials  of  the  mountain,  with  such  accuracy  of  outline  and 
justness  of  proportion,  that  Sir  William  Hamilton  pronounced 
it  to  be  the  best  ever  produced  of  the  kind  either  by  foreigner 
or  native.  These  things  he  did,  and  much  more,  within  an 
interrupted  space  of  two  years,  during  which,  as  it  appear^^ 
from  his  journal,  so  many  of  his  hours  were  placed  by  his  own 
good  nature  at  the  disposal  of  his  countrymen  in  their  literary 
or  philosophical  inquiries ;  so  many  others  were  dedicated  as 
a  matter  of  duty  to  Lord  Berwick  and  his  concerns,  and  so 
many  more  were  devoted  to  the  pleasures  of  society,  and  to 
those  active  amusements  which  our  countrymen  usually  as- 
semble around  them  whenever  they  take  up  their  abode  toge- 
ther^  and  for  which  the  fine  climate  of  Italy  is  so  well  adapted, 
that  it  must  "be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  learn,  that  he  was  able 
to  do  so  much  for  himself.  Nor  will  this  surprise  be  lessened, 
when  it  is  known  that  besides  his  journal,  he  left  behind  him 
a  great  number  of  manuscripts  connected  with  this  tour '; 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  some  maps  of  his  own  con- 
struction, catalogues  of  several  collections  of  books  and  na- 
tural history,  and  a  long  memorial,  in  the  form  of  letters,  ad- 
dressed to  young  English  noblemen  and  gentlemen  upon  the 
proper  objects  of  study  in  travels.  If  it  should  be  inquired, 
by  what  peculiar  advantages  he  was  able  to  effect  all  this,  it 
may  be  said ;  first,  by  an  excellent  constitution,  which  he 
never  spared  or  managed,  pursuing  his  objects  unremittingly, 
by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  and  at  times  appearing  to  be  indif- 
ferent to  the  qommon  wants  of  nature,  particularly  of  rest  and 
sleep ;  secondly,  by  the  faculty  which  be  possessed  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  of  concentrating  all  the  force  of  his  mind  upon 
the  subjects  which  occupied  it,  and  thereby  rendering  the 
impressions  almost  indelible  :  thirdly,  by  the  admirable  tact 
he  at  all  times  showed  in  discovering  at  once  whatever  sa- 
voured of  genius  or  talent  in  the  minds  of  others,  coupled 
fvith  the  ready  access  which  his  own  candour  and  ingenuity 
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alivays  gave  him  to  mutual  information  and  confidence ;  and, 
lastly,  by  the  extreme  quickness  with  which  he  appropriated 
(but  always  in  the  fairest  manner  and  with  the  most  ample 
acknowledgments)  whatever,  either  in  books  or  conversation, 
had  the  slightest  tendency  to  throw  light  upon  the  objects  of 
hb  pursuits.  To  this  may  be  added  the  power  he  possessed 
in  a  most  remarkable  degree  of  exciting  the  faculties  of 
others.  Within  the  sphere  of  his  society  and  influence,  there 
could  be  no  such  thing  as  what  Mr.  Burke  calls  the  worst 
corrupter  of  science,  stagnation.  Wherever  he  was,  the 
waters  were  sure  to  be  troubled  ;  and  whether  the  virtues  de- 
rived from  them  were  seized  by  himself  or  others,  it  mattered 
little  to  him,  provided  the  process  of  information  were  going 
on.  This'  will' account  in  some  measure  for  the  fact,  that 
with  him  much  society  was  compatible  with  much  improve- 
ment ;  and  that  travelling,  which  is  generally  an  interruption 
to  the  studies  of  other  men,  was  in  truth  the  great  excite- 
ment, the  support,  and  the  instrument  of  his. 

But  to  proceed  with  the  narrative.  Their  intended  stay  at 
Turin  was  considerably  shortened  by  the  state  of  disquiet 
which  actually  reigned  there,  and  the  expectation  of  still 
greater  disturbances  which  appeared  to  be  impending  over 
die  city,  from  the  in]9uence  of  the  French  revolution,  the 
march  of  whose  principles  in  the  crowded  cities  of  Italy, 
seemed  to  be  more  alarming,  than  that  of  its  armies  on  the 
firontiers.  The  good  old  king,  then  sixty-five  years  of  age, 
to  whom  they  were  presented  immediately  after  their  arrival, 
lamented  to  them  in  the  most  ingenuous  and  pathetic  terms, 
the  ruin  which  threatened  to  overwhelm  both  the  morals  and 
the  institutions  of  the  people,  and  his  own  inability  to  resist 
it.  For  himself,  he  said,  bowed  down,  as  he  was,  with  the 
weight  of  years,  he  had  no  anxiety ;  but  the  fate  of  his  coun- 
try, which  he  loved,  was  a  subject  of  the  deepest  interest 
to  him  ;  and  were  it  possible  for  any  sacrifices  of  his  to  re- 
store peace  and  serenity  to  the  state,  he  would  gladly  die  a 
thousand  deaths  to  effect  it.  Some  blood  had  already  been 
shed  in  the  city  in  consequence  of  a  popular  insurrection ; 
and  the  rumours  from  the  country,  where  the  kindly  influence 
of  the  monarch  was  less  felt,  became  every  day  more  and. 
more  alarming.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  with  the 
advice  of  the  English  minister,  Mr.  Trevor,  they  determined 
to  take  up  their  winter  quarters  in  some  southern  city  of  Italy, 
more  remote  firom  the  focus  of  these  troubles,  where  they 
might  hope  to  find  equal,  if  not  greater,  facility  for  their  im- 
provement in  the  language,  with  a  prospect  of  more  repose  to 
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profit  by  it.  Accordingly,  tbey  left  Turin  aboat  the  middle  of 
the  iDontb;  and,,  pursuing  the  same  route  which  had  been 
taken  by  Mr.  Walpole  and  Mr.  Gray,  they  passed  through 
Novi  to  €renoa  ;  there  they  were  tempted  to  remain  about  a 
fortnight,  delighted  with  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  its  situa* 
tion  npon  the  Mediterranean,  and  struck  with  the  magnifi* 
eence  of  its  palaces,  and  the  profusion  of  its  marble  statues 
and  ornaments.  From  Genoa  they  returned  to  No?],  and 
then  crossing  part  of  the  spacious  plain  of  Lombardy  to  Pia- 
cenza,  they  passed  through  •  Parma  to  Bologna,  where  they 
remained  a  week,  occupied  with  the  paintings  and  churches 
which  usually  attract  the  attention  of  travellers  in  that  place. 
From  Bologna  they  proceeded  to  the  Apennines,  which  they 
were  fortunate  enough  to  pass  in  fine  weather;  and,  descend- 
ing into  the  territories  of  the  Grand  Duke,  they  proceeded 
immediat^y  to  Florence.  This  city,  notwithstanding  its  nu* 
merous  attractions,  of  which  Mr.  Clarke  speaks  with  great 
rapture,  did  not  upon  this  occasion  detain  them  long :  for  it 
appears  from  his  journal  that  Tery  early  in  November  they 
arrived  at  Rome,  having  passed  through  Sienna  and  Viterbo 
without  stoppiDg.  From  Rome,  Mr.  Clarke  vn'ote  a  letter  to 
mother,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract. 


"UOMK,  DM.Stb,1792. 

» What  a  tract  of  country  intervenes  to  divide  us  I 

and  yet  it  is  not  the  distance  which  makes  me  feel  so  far  re* 
moved  from  you,  it  is  the  slate  of  suspense  which  I  am  kept 
in  with  regard  to  your  welfare.  I  can  get  no  letters  from 
England ;  I  have  written  many  to  you  and  to  my  friends,  but 
I  receive  no  answer  to  any  of  them.  When  I  was  at  Turin, 
1  received  those  letters  you  sent  to  Bruxelles ;  since  that  time, 
I  am  as  ignorant  of  English  affairs  as  if  I  had  been  with  Bruce 
to  discover  the  source  of  the  Nile.  Some,  I  fear,  have  been 
idle,  but  I  am  sure  you  would  not  forget  me,  and  therefore  I 
fear  those  daemons  the  domocrats  have  intercepted  your  let- 
ters, and  made  use  of  them  to  set  fife  to  the  German  villages. 
Lord  Berwick  is  employing  Angelica  Kauffman  in  painting, 
and  I  am  now  selecting  passages  from  the  poets  for  her  to 
paint  for  his  house  at  Attingham.  He  has  left  me  to  follow 
my  own  taste  in  painting  and  sculpture,  I  have  ordered  for 
him  two  superb  copies  of  the  Venus  de  Medicis  and  the  BeK 
vedere'  Apollo,  as  lai^e  as  the  originals ;  they  will  cost  near 
1000/.  In  painting,  I  have  selected  two  passages  from  Eu- 
ripides^  to  be  executed  by  Grignon;  Freedom,  from  Chatter- 
ton's  Odi^  by  Angelica  Kauffman ;  his  portrait,  and  another 
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^egorical  paintilig»  bj  the  Bame  artist.  The  sculpture  wiH 
be  excuted  by  an  English  artist,  in  marble  brought  irom  Car- 
rara. My  time  has  been  taken  up  in  visiting  all  the  artists, 
for  we  have  been  here  three  weeks  comparing  their  works, 
and  in  taking  the  opinions  of  the  oldest  and  best  judges — ex- 
cept where  it  was  mere  party  matter,  and  then  I  ventured  to 
act  from  my  own  opinion.  One  thing  I  pride  myself  upon,  and 
fliat  is,  that  I  have  hitherto  kept  him  from  meddling  with  anti- 
quities, and  that  I  have  almost  cured  myself  of  all  my  own  folly 
in  that  way,  by  observing  the  wonderful  system  of  imposition 
and  villany  that  is  practised  here  upon  poor  John  Bidl  every 
hour  in  the  day.  The  greatest  of  these  Romans  carry  cheat- 
ing to  such  a  degree  of  ingenuity  that  it  becomes  a  science  ; 
but  in  baking  legs,  arms,  and  noses,  they  really  surpass  belief. 
The  shop  of  an  antiquarian  here  reminds  me  of  an  almanack 
I  have  seen  in  England — where  one  finds  a  list  of  A^,  thighs^ 
foes,  fingers,  &c.  adapted  for  every  day  in  the  week.  Indeed 
Rome  has  been  so  long  exhausted  of  every  valuable  relic,  that 
it  is  become  necessary  to  institute  a  manufactory  for  the  fabri* 
cation  of  such  rubbish  as  half  the  English  nation  come  in 
search  of  every  year.  Our  banker  here  is  an  Englishman — 
he  represents  our  ambassador,  for  there  is  none  at  Rome ;  he 
has  long  been  celebrated  for  giving  his  countrymen  good  ad- 
vice, at  the  rate  of  30001.  per  cent.  The  other  day  he  took 
me  into  his  museum  and  begged  I  would  purchase  the  nine 
muses  and  Apollo  for  Lord  Berwick ;  cheap  as  dirt !  says  he, 
they  are  going  at  800/.  and  the  empress  of  Russia  once  of- 
fered me  1 000/.  ^  I  turned  the  joke  sadly  against  him  the  next 
evening  at  Mrs.  H.%  by  proposing  a  subscription  to  be  set 
on  foot  for  his  brawn  bob^trig  to  succeed  Lard  BcUmenno^s 
head  upan  Tempk'^bar.  He  has  not  forgiven  this,  Sot  this 
morning  he  gave  a  grand  breakfast  to  the  prince,  and  we 
were  excluded  from  the  general  invitation.'' 

The  time  they  remained  at  Rome,  not  more  than  four 
weeks,  although  diligently  and  actively  employed,  was  scarcely 
sufficient  to  furnish  Mr.  Clarke  with  the  means  of  giving  even 
a  rapid  sketch  of  a  city  which  has  been  justly  described  as 
comprising  within  its  circuit,  amusement  and  interest  enough 
for  years.  But  he  was  too  wise  to  attempt  it;  he  was  more 
anxious  at  that  period  to  see,  and  to  learn  from  others,  than 
to  record  his  own  observations  and  opinions :  and  he  frankly 
declared  that  such  was  the  variety  of  objects  and  circum- 
stances which  crowded  upon  his  mind  during  this  month,  that 
he  hac^  not  time  even  to  nbte  them  in  his  journal ;  they  were 
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not  loflt,  however,  eidier  to  hunself  or  his  firiends,  for  many 
ialereatiDg  notices  of  this  city  ere  fonnd  dispersed  throughout 
liie  woriES ;  and  stiU  more  jfrequent  aDosioDs  to  them  were 
brof^bt  forward  in  his  coBTersation. 

Out  travellers  left  Some  about  the  first  of  December,  and 
after  a  safe  and  agreeable  journey  of  two  days»  arrived  at  Na* 
pies ;  in  which  delightful  city,  or  in  its  still  more  delightful 
esTirons,  theyremamed  for  nearly  two  years,  occasionally 
TiBJIiiig  other  parts  of  Italy,  as^the  season  invited,  or  agreeable 
opportunities  occurred.  For  the  first  six  months  of  his  resi- 
dence at  this  place,  viz.  from  the  early  part  of  Dec.  179S, 
the  date  of  his  arrival,  till  the  middle  of  June,  1 794,  Mr. 
Clarke  seems  to  have  kept  no  journal  of  his  proceedings ; 
nor  does  there  appear  among  his  papers  even  so  much  as  a 
menKirandum  for  his  own  use ;  but,  judging  from  his  subse- 
quent statements,  he  seems  to  have  been  occupied  properly 
eaongh,  partly  in  studying  the  language,  and  partly  in  making 
himsdf  acquainted  wiih  all  the  remarkable  places  and  objects 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  with  the  characters  and  acquire- 
ments of  the  persons  with  whom  he  was  to  live.  From  the 
middle  of  June,  however,  his  time  is  regularly  accounted  for; 
and  to  bis  journal  of  this  period,  in  conjunction  with  the  let-  - 
tersy  the  reader  will  be  referred  for  the  principal  circum- 
stances of  his  life,  (ill  his  return  to  England  :  with  this  cau- 
tion only,  which  is  applicable  to  the  whole,  that  whatever 
statements  or  conjectures  connected  with  philosophical  or 
scientific  subjects  may  appear  in  them,  must  be  considered 
only  as  exhibiting  the  state  of  his  knowledge,  or  the  inchna- 
tioo  of  his  judgment  at  the  time,  and  not  as  pledging  him  per- 
manently to  opinions,  some  of  which  were  in  fact  superseded, 
and  others  modified  by  the  results  of  bis  maturer  inquiries  in 
his  later  life. 

<*  June  12, 1793. — I  made  my  twelfth  expedition  to  Vesu- 
vfltt,  and  my  third  to  the  solirce  of  the  lava,  in  company  with  s 
Sir  John  and  L^dy  L.  and  a  large  party.  The  day  was  ex-  / 
ceasively  hot,  the  thermometer,  which  all  the  month  of  March 
and  April  had  vibrated  from  50  to  60,  now  stood  at  78.  A 
Sirocco  wind  added  to  the  closeness  of  the  air,  and  rendered 
our  excursion  tedious  and  difficult.  We  dined  at  the  Her- 
mitage, and  then  proceeded  up  the  mountain.     Mrs.  H 

had  hysteric  fits  at  the  second  crater,  owing  to  the  great  power 
of  the  sun  and  over-fatigue ;  nevertheless,  she  reached  the 
source  of  the  lava,  and  was  very  near  killed  by  a  large  stone 
from  the  crater  that  flew  by  her  like  a  wheel.    The  guides 
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were  with  reason  astonished  at  our  femalesi  since,  excepting- 
a  few  Englishmen  who  had  accompanied  me  this  year»  no 
person,  either  male  or  female,  had  been  known  to  visit  the 
source  of  a  stream  of  lava  while  in  an  active  state. 

*^  It  was  in  the  month  of  February  that  1  went  with  a  party 
to  the  source  of  the  lava  for  the  first  time,  to  ascertain  the 
real  state  in  which  the  lava  proceeded  from  the  volcano  that 
created  it.     I  conducted  Lady  P.  to  the  second  crater,  and 
then  we  proceeded  by  ourselves.     I  found  the  crater  in  a 
very  active  state,  throwing  out  volleys  of  immense  stones 
transparent  with  vitrification,  and  such  showers  of  ashes  in- 
volved in  thick  sulphurous  clouds,  as  rendered  any  approach 
to  it  extremely  dangerous.    We  ascended  as  near  as  possible, 
and  then  crossing  over  to  the  lava  attempted  to  coast  it  up  to 
its  source.     This  we  soon  found  was  impossible,  for  an  un- 
fortunate wind  blew  all  the  smoke  gf  the  lava  hot  upon  us, 
attended  at  the  same  time  with  such  a  thick  mist  of  minute 
ashes  from  the  crater,  and  such  fumes  of  sulphur,  that  we 
were  in  danger  of  being  suffocated.     In  this  perplexity,  I  had 
recourse  to  an  expedient  recommended  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton, 
and  proposed  immediately  crossing  the  current  of  liquid  lava 
to  gain  the  windward  side  of  it,  but  felt  some  fears  owing  to 
the  very  liquid  appearance  the  lava  there  had  so  near  its 
source.     All  my  companions  were  against  the  scheme,  and 
while  we  stood  deliberating,  immense  fragments  of  stone  and 
huge  volcanic  bombs,  that  had  been  cast  out  by  the  crater, 
but  which  the  smoke  had  prevented  us  from  observing,  fell 
thick  about  us,  and  rolled  by  us  with  a  velocity  that  would 
have  crushed  any  of  us,  had  we  been  in  their  way.     I  found 
we  must  either  leave  our  present  spot  or  expect  instant  death ; 
therefore  covering  my  face  with  my  hat,  I  rushed  upon  the 
lava  and  crossed  over  safely  to  the  other  side,  having  my  boots 
only  a  little  burnt  and  my  hands  scorched.     Not  one  of  my 
companions  however  would  stir,  nor  could  any  persuasion  of 
mine  avail  in  getting  a  single  guide  over  to  me.     I  then  saw 
clearly  the  whole  of  the  scene,  and  expected  my  friends  would  ^ 
every  moment  be  sacrificed  to  their  own  imprudence  and 
want  of  courage,  as  the  stones  from  the  crater  fell  continually 
around  them,  and  vast  rocks  of  lava  bounded  by  them  with 
great  force.     At  last  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  them  re-* 
tire,  leaving  me  entirely  alone.     I  begged  hard  for  a  torch  ta 
be  thrown  over  to  me,  that  I  might  not  be  lost  when  the  night 
should  come  on.     It  was  then  that  Andre,  one  of  the  Cice- 
roni of  Resina,  after  being  promised  a  bribe,  ran  over  to  me, 
And  brought  with  him  a  botde  of  wine  and  a  torch«    We  had 
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coasted  the  lava  ascending  for  some  time,  when  lookiBg  back, 
I  perceired  m;  companions  endeavouring  to  cross  the  lava 
lower  down,  where  the  stream  was  narrower.  In  doing  this 
they  (band  themselves  insulated,  as  it  were,  and  surrounded 
by  two  different  rivers  of  liquid  fire.  They  immediately 
pressed  forward,  being  terribly  scorched  by  the  combined 
heat  of  both  the  currents,  and  ran  to  the  side  where  I  was ;  in 
doing  which  one  of  the  guides  fell  into  the  middle  of  the  red 
hot  lava,  but  met  with  no  other  injury  than  having  his  hands 
and  face  burnt,  and  losing  at  the  same  time  a  bottle  of  Vin  de 
Grieve,  which  was  broken  by  the  fall,  and  which  proved  a  very 
unpleasant  loss  to  us,  being  ready  to  faint  with  excessive  thirst, 
fatigue,  and  heat.  Having  once  more  rallied  my  forces,  I 
proceeded  on,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  I  gained  the  chasm 
through  which  the  lava  had. opened  itself  a  passage  out  of 
the  mountain.  To  describe  this  sight  is  utterly  beyond  all 
human  abQity.  My  companions,  who  were  with  me  then, 
shared  to  the  astonishment  it  produe^^d;  and  the  sensations 
they  felt  in  concert  with  nie,  were  such  as  can  be  obliterated 
only  with  our  lives.  All  1  had  seen  of  volcanic  phenomena 
before  did  not  lead  me  to  expect  such  a  spectacle  as  I  then 
beheld.  I  had  seen  the  vast  rivers  of  lava  that  descended 
into  the  plains  below,  and  carried  ruin  and  devastation  with 
them ;  but  they  resembled  a  vast  heap  of  cinders  on  the  sco- 
ns of  an  iron  foundry,  rolling  slowly  along  and  falling  with  a 
ratding  noise  over  one  another.  Here  a  vast  arched  chasm 
presented  itself  in  the  side  of  the^  mountain,  from  w  hich  rushed 
with  the  velocity  of  a  flood,  the  clear  vivid  torrent  of  lava  in 
perfect  fusion,  and  totally  unconnected  with  any  other  matter 
that  was  not  in  a  state  of  complete  solution,  unattended  by 
any  scone  upon  its  surface,  or  gross  materials  of  an  insolvent 
nature,  but  flowing  with  the  translucency  of  honey,  in  regular 
channels  cut  finer  than  art  can  imitate,  and  glowing  with  all 
the  splendour  of  the  sun 

**  The  eruption  from  the  crater  increased  with  so  much 
violence,  that  we  proceeded  to  make  our  experiments  and 
observations  as  speedily  as  possible.  A  little  above  the  source 
of  the  lava,  I  found  a  chimney  of  about  four  feet  in  height  from 
which  proceeded  smoke  and  sometimes  stones.  I  approached 
nnd  .gathered  some  pure  sulphur,  which  had  formed  itself 
upon  the^dges  of  the  mouth  of  this  chimney,  the  smell  of 
which  W9S  ao  powerful,  that  I  was  forced  to  hold  my  breath 
aO  the  while  1  remained  there.  I  seised  an  opponunit^  to 
gain  a  momentary  view  down  this  aperture,  and  perceived 
nothioig  but  the  glare  of  the  red  hot  lava  that  passed  beneath 
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it.  We  then  returned  to  examine  the  lava  at  its  source.  Sir 
W.  Hamilton  had  conceiyed  that  no  stones  thrown  upon  a 
current  of  lava  would  make  any  impression.  We  were  soon 
convinced  of  the  contrary.  Light  bodies  of  five,  ten,  and  fif- 
teen pounds  weight  made  little  or  no  impression  even  at  the 
source,  but  bodies  of  sixty,  seventy,  and  eighty  pounds,  were 
seen  to  form  a  kind  of  bed  upon  the  surface  of  the  lava  and 
float  away  with  it.  A  stone'  of  three  hundred  weight,  that 
had  been  thrown  out  by  the  crater,  and  lay  near  the  souree  of 
the  current  of  lava,  i  raised  upon  one  end  and  then  let  it  fall 
in  upon  the  liquid  lava,  when  it  gradually  sunk  beneath  the 
surface,  and  disappeared.  If  I  wished  to  describe  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  acted  upon  the  lava,  it  was  like  a  loaf  of  bread 
thrown  into  a  bowl  of  very  thick  honey,  which  gradually  in- 
volves itself  in  the  heavy  Uquid  that  surrounds  it,  and  then 
slowly  sinks  to  the  bottom.  The  lava  itself  had  a  glutinous 
appearance,  and  although  it  resisted  the  most  violent  impres- 
sion, seemed  as  if  it  might  canily  be  stirred  with  a  commoa 
walking  stick.  A  small  distance  from  its  source,  as  it  flows 
on,  it  acquires  a  darker  tint  upon  its  surface,  is  less  easily 
acted  upon,  and,  as  the  stream  gets  wider,  the  surface  having 
lost  its  state  of  perfect  solution  grows  harder  and  harder,  and^ 
cracks  into  innumerable  fragments  of  very  porous  matter,  to 
which  they  give  the  name  of  scoriae,  and  the  appearance  of 
which  has  led  many  to  suppose,  that  it  proceeded  thus  from  the 
mountain  itself,  being  composed  of  materials  less  soluble  than 
the  rest  of  the  lava,  lighter,  and  of  course  liable  to  float  conti- 
nually on  the  surface.  There  is,  hnwever,  no  truth  in  this.  AH 
lava  has  its  first  exit  from  its  native  volcano,  flows  out  in  a 
liquid  state,  and  all  equally  in  fusion.  The  appearance  of  the 
scoriae  is  to  be  attributed  only  to  the  action  of  the  external  air, 
and  not  to  any  difference  in  the  materials  that  compose  it, 
since  any  lava  whatever,  separated  from  its  channel,  at  its 
very  source,  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  external  air, 
immediately  cracks,  becomes  porous,  and  alters  its  form.  As 
we  proceeded  downward,  this  became  more  and  more  evident, 
and  the  same  lava  which  at  its  original  source  flowed  in  per- 
fect solution,  undivided,  and  free  from  loose  encumbrances  of 
any  kind,  a  little  farther  down,  had  its  surface  loaded  with 
scoriae  in  such  a  manner,  that  upon  its  arrival  at  the  bottom  of 
the  mountain,  the  whole  current  resembled  nothing  so  much 
as  a  rolling  heap  of  unconnected  cinders  from  an  iron  foundry. 
<'  The  fury  of  the  crater,  continuing  to  increase,  menaced 
us  with  destruction  if  we  continued  any  longer  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood.   A  large  stone  thrown  out  to  a  nrA»1»or;niiQ  height. 
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hong  for  some  time  over  our  heads  in  the  air.  Every  one 
gave  himself  up  for  lost  until  it  fell  harmless  beyond  us,  shat- 
tering itself  into  a  thousand  fragments  which  rolled  into  the 
▼alley  below.  We  had  not  left  this  spot  above  five  minutes 
be/ore  a  shower  of  stones,  issuing  from  the  crater,  fell  thick 
upon  it,  covering  the  huurce  of  the  lava,  and  all  the  parts  about 
it ;  so  that,  had  we  waited,  as  I  begged  to  do  a  little  longer, 
every  one  of  us  would  have  been  crushed  to  atoms. 

**  During  my  second  visiit,  the  appearances  were  pretty 
much  the  same.  1  thought  the  lava  flowed*  slower,  and  was 
less  in  fusion  than  before,  the  surface  appearing  tougher  and 
being  sooner  converted  into  scoriae.  W^  dressed  our  beef 
steak  up<in  the  lava,  as  we  had  done  (before,  no  fire  being  bet- 
ter calculated  for  that  purpose,  owing  to  the  excessive  heat  it 
gives.  , 

^^  Upon  my  third  visit  of  this  da>,  I  found  the  lava  had 
taken  a  different  course,  and  flowed  towards  the  Torre  del 
Annonciato,  whereas  it  had  before  proceeded  in  a  channel 
exactly  opposite  the  cross.  The  source  itself  had  under* 
gone  great  alterations,  and  bore  strongly  the  marks  of  an 
earthquake." 

<<  June  19,  1793. — Went  to  hear  fhe  avocats  plead  in  the 
courts  of  justice.  These  people  are  remarkable  for  the 
fluency  and  passion  with  which  they  speak,  far  outvying  our 
most  boasted  orators,  in  gesture,  voice,  and  eiiergy.  But  it 
is  all  to  no  purpose,  since  justice  is  a  virtue  unknown  to  the 
Neapolitans  From  the  judge  to  the  sbirri,  every  one  is  ac- 
tuated according  to  the  nature  of  the  bribe  he  receives,  and  if 
a  criminal  pan  raise  money  suffi^ent  to  feed  the  avarice  of 
these  harpies,  he  may  prevent  his  trial  from  ever  taking  place. 
There  are  40^000  lawyers  in  Naples,  great  part  of  wUch  be- 
ing half  starved,  and  out  of  employment,  are  ripe  for  any  mis- 
chiet  propose<i  to  them.  There  never  was  a  government  in 
which  the  police  of  the  law  could  be  worse  administered  than 
at  Naples.  If  a  wretch  is  apprehended  for  any  crime,  be  has 
nothing  to  do,  but  bribe  as  long  as  be  can  ;  when  after  a  cer- 
tain period  the  ivhole  affair  becomes  obsolete,  and  he  is  suf- 
fered to  rot  in  his  jail.  Lord  6 told  me  of  a  circum- 
stance he  had  been  witness  to  in  coming  from  Paestum.  Some 
sbirri  had  apprehended  a  poor  boy,  and  were  endeavouring  to 
make  him  sjvear  against  his  mother  whom  they  suspected  of 
coining.  They  first  made  him  drunk,  and  then  prefaced  their 
questions  by  promising,  that  if  he  proved  her  guilty,  he  should 
ride  home  with  them  in  a  calash,  and  have  macaroni  for  his 
supper.    Thus  tempted  and  bewildered,  the  poor  child  said 
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jost  as  they  pleased,  and  the  innoceBt  mother  was  htinied  td 
prison,  where,  having  no  money  to  prove  her  innocence  or 
bay  her  food,  she  will  probably  starve.  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton relates  a  curious  fact,  also,  of  Neapolitan  justice.  Some 
Englishmen,  at  Yietri,  had  been  compellrd  to  pay  an  enoN 
mous  bill  by  a  rascal,  who  presented  his  stiletto  to  their 
breasts,  threatening  to  stab  them  if  they  refused.  Sir  W» 
seldom  does  much  for  his  countrymen,  but  this  being  so  flai* 
grant  an  instance  of  violence,  he  exerted  himself  to  bring 
the  offender  to  punishment.  He  complained  to  the  king. 
Mandate  after  mandate  was  issued  to  no  purpose  for  a  long 
time,  till  the  villain  having  no  longer  wherewithal  to  pay  for 
his  liberty,  was  apprehended  and  tried.  The  judge  asked  Sir 
W.  what  they  should  do  with  him.  M*othing  !  said  he,  let 
kim  go  about  his  business  !  The  king  hearing  this  was  asto* 
nished,  and  asked  Sir  W.  why  he  made  so  much  fuss  for 
nothing.  If,  said  Sir  W.,  he  had  been  taken!  earlier,  accord* 
ing  to  your  promise  that  he  should,  I  would  have  had  him 
punished.  At  present  he  has  been  puniMied  sufficiently, 
having  bribed  your  lawyers,  till  he  is  ruined.  Why^  said  the 
king,  how  much  do  you  thmk  he  hcu  paid  ? — As  much  as  he  tons 
worthy  replied  Sir  W.  «4y,  said  his  majesty^  and  a  great  deal 
more  a  r 

'*  June  26,  1793. — In  the  evening  we  took  our  boat  for 
Amalfi  to  see,  not  only  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  finest  coast 
in  Europe,  but  also  a  very  fine  f  te  at  that  town  in  honour  of 
their  patron  St.  Andrew,  with  music,  fire-works,  pageantry, 
&c.  The  view  of  this  coast  is  sublime  to  a  degree  ;  the  lofty 
mountains,  rising  out  of  the  bosom  of  a  vast  expanse  of  wa- 
ters, now  covered  with  verdure,  now  breaking  in  enormous 
columns  of  the  boldest  perpendicular  rock,  whose  tints  are  of 
a  thousand  varieties.  Half  way  down  the  sides  of  this  ro- 
mantic coast,  I  discerned  villages  scattered  thicker  and 
thicker  as  the  eye  descended,  till  near  the  bottom  the  surface 
is  covered  with  white  houses  and  orange  groves.  On  the 
boldest  and  most  towering  points,  convents,  monasteries,  and 
churches  are  placed,  and  in  the  deep  dales  that  split  the  moun- 
tainous ridges,  are  jammed  the  four  princFpal  towns  of  the 
coast.  The  shore  is  craggy  and  bold,  turned  into  many  gro- 
tesque forms,  with  dark  caverns,  paths,  and  buildings,  hanging 
in  a  tremendous  manner  over  the  brow,  while  beneath  lies  the 
wide  surface  of  the  sea,  enlivened  by  crowds  of  light  skiffs 
that  scud  across  its  surface.  Near  Majuri  is  a  large  cavern 
full  of  stalactites,  which,  being  broken  from  the  roof,  are 
tossed  about  by  the  waves  till  they  are  smoothed  and  rounded. 
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Thej  are  of  a  mUky  whiteiieas  and  well  polished,  and  resem- 
ble Idle  Gcmcretions  called  Confetti  di  TwM.  We  passed  be- 
fore Cittori,  Majoriy  and  Miouri,  a  smaller  town  dealing  also 
in  macaroni,  formerly  the  dock  yard  of  Amalfi ;  then  doubling 
a  promontovy  we  lay  on  our  oars  to  contemplate  the  town  <^ 
Atrani,  which  is  squeezed  between  two  cJiffii«  joined  together 
by  buildings.  A  road  winds  up  this  valley  to  RaveUo  and 
Scala,  two  episcopal  cities  that  bang  in  a  straggling  manner, 
b^h  over  the  town  of  Atrani  on  the  mountain  lops.  Turning 
round  another  rock  or  i»omontory,  the  beautiful  town  of 
Amalfi  opened  upon  us,  in  a  situation  similar  to  that  of  Vietri, 
but  upon  a  larger  scale. 

M  Amalfi  is  but  a  shadow  of  what  it  once  was,  when  it  ex- 
tended over  the  stupendous  rocks  that  hang  on  each  side 
stffl  crowned  with  battlemented  trails  and  ruined  towers* 
The  cathedral  is  in  the  least  agreeable  of  those  styles  of 
arehiteetnic  that  were  invented  or  adopted,  when  Grecian 
roles  and  proportions  were  forgotten.  There  is  a  great  mix-  . 
ture  of  ancient  {nllars  and  columns  of  red  Egyptian  granite, 
with  a  tawdry  ugly  olio  of  Gothic  and  Saracenic  arches,  which 
have  not  even  the  lightness  usually  peculiar  to  that  style  of 
building*  Among  some  rocks  at  a  part  of  the  coast  called 
Capo  d'Urea,  between  Atrani  and  Cittori,  is  a  cavern  where 
the  sea  rushes  in  with  a  noise  like  the  roaring  of  fifty  distant 
cannons ;  no  mortal  dares  approach  its  yawning  mouth ;  a 
boat  would  be  sucked  in  and  instantly  dashed  to  pieces. 
Cittori  looks  extremely  beautiful.  It  has  been  three  times 
washed  into  the  sea  by  the  torrents  of  melted  snow  and  rain 
water  from  the  mountains  above*  The  terrific  grandeur  of 
these  elifis  perhaps  surpasses  the  scenery  at  Lucerne.  The 
variety  of  colours,  purple,  red,  blue,  and  yellow,  form  so  re- 
markable a  spectacle^  that  were  it  represented  in  a  picture, 
no  one  would  believe  it  to  be  correct.  On  a  spot,  where  one 
supposes  no  living  being  could  approach  but  the  falcons  of 
the  air,  is  stuck  a  convent,  which  formerly  contained  thirty 
nuns." 

''July  1,1793. — In  passing  Vesuvius  I  plainly  saw  the 
whole  outline  of  Somma  as  it  must  have  remained  when  first 
the  old  cone  fell  in.  This  accounts  for  an  observation  of  the 
youngs  Pliny,  who  was  at  Misennm  when  the  great  eruptioa 
of  79  began*  He  says,  at  first  they  were  at  a  loss  to  know 
which  mbuntara  the  smoke  proceeded  from.  I  conuder  this 
as  a  very  curious  fact,  and  a  very  singular  proof  of  the  noo« 
existence  of  the  present  cone  of  Vesuvius  at  that  period;  be*« 
eause  whoever  looks  at  the  amaxing  size  of  the  mountain  in 
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its  present  state,  and  the  conspicuous  object  it  fonns  frOtp 
Misenum,  will  be  convinced  of  the  folly  of  such  an  observa- 
tion, supposing  the  smoke  to  have  proceeded  from  its  present 
crater,  which  is  visible  in  a  very  great  degree  to  all  that  part 
of  the  country  in  which  Pliny  at  that  time  was.  I  am  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  eruption  began  in  the  centre  of  the  present  cur- 
cle  of  Somma,  as  it  stood  when  the  old  cone  had  fallen  in, 
and  the  mountain  had  been  dormant  for  ages,  as  all  writers 
describe  it  to  have  been  so  before  the  great  eruption.  Who- 
ever has  witnessed  the  astonishing  increase  of  the  cone  of 
Vesuvius  since  the  year  1784,  when  it  was  as  much  below 
Mount  Somma  as  it  is  now  above  it,  will  not  wonder  at  being^ 
told  the  whole  of  the  present  cone  has  been  formed  since  that 
period.  Indeed,  it  appears  to  increase  in  a  proportion  so  in- 
adequate to  the  circumference  of  its  base,  that  I  think  it  lughly 
probable  it  will  fall  in  a  second  time  in  the  course  of  three  or 
four  years,  supposing  the  volcano  to  continue  upon  an  averse 
.as  active  as  it  has  been  for  the  last  two  years.  I  think  Sir 
W.  Hamilton  mistakes  very  much  when  be  calls  Astruri,  the 
lake  d'Agrano,  la  Solfaterra,  &c.  &c.'  the  craters  of  extinct 
volcanos  ;  they  are  rather  the  shells  or  bases  of  the  cones  of 
volcanos  whose  craters  have  fallen  in,  like  the  situation  of  Ve- 
suvius before  the  birth  of  the  present  cone,  which  situation 
they  exactly  resemble.  I  should  think  the  falling  in  of  a 
cone,  generally,  is  effectual  in  causing  a  temporary  extinc- 
tion  of  its  volcano,  and  the  subterranean  fire  being  partially 
smothered,  is  apparently  dormant  for  a  length  of  time,  and 
then  breaks  out  again  with  redoubled  violence :  as  was  the  case 
of  Monte  Nuovo,  thrown  up  in  twenty-four  hours,  some  ages 
after  the  extinction  of  the  Solfaterra ;  and  of  Vesuvius,  in 
the  great  eruption  of  79,  which  broke  forth  after  having  been , 
inactive  for  a  period  almost  beyond  record,  and  in  one  half 
hour  buried  whole  cities  with  their  inhabitants,  besides  the 
town  of  Stabia,  and  innumerable  villages,  driving  back  the 
sea,  drying  up  rivers,  and  changing  the  whole  face  of  the 
country." 

*^July  17,  1793. — I  am  much  refreshed  by  sitting  in  the 
cool  air  of  the  balcony  to  my  breakfast  room  ;  and  amused 
with  the  enchanting  prospect  I  have  now  before  my  eyes. 
AH  the  bay  of  Naples,  covered  with  light  skiffs  and  pleasure 
boats;  Vesuvius  and  Somma  receiving  the  gilded  rays  of 
the  setting  sun,  which  tinges  all  the  coast  of  Sorrento  and  the 
island  of  Caprea,  with  a  pale  violet,  inexpressibly  soft  and 
beautiiul ;  Portici  glittering  in  white  splendour  over  the  fatal 
lavas  (hat  buried  Herculaneum  seven  times  beneath  their  de» 
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etruol^e  floods ;  St.  Jorio  hanging  on  the  venerable  sides  of  the 
fertile  Somma^  amid  vinejsutis  and  groves  of  citron;  the 
throng  o{  shipping  in  the  mole,  whose  masts  rise  like  a  fo- 
rest ;  the  crowded  Chiaia,  the  parade  of  carriages,  like  one 
rast  procession ;  the  busy  Lazzaroni  of  St.^  Lucia,  and  the 
idle  herd  of  soldiers  in  the  opposite  barracks ;  the  rich  melody 
of  the  evening  band,  whose  deep  swelling  notes  seem  wafted 
with  the  cool  breezes  from  the  sea ;  the  currents  of  liquid 
lava  that  course  each  other  down  the  shaggy  cheeks  of  Vesu- 
vius, and,  as  the  sun  sinks  lower,  assume  a  brighter  hue  which, 
while  I  write,,  increases  to  vivid  fire  :  all  these  form  such  a 
spectacle — so  interesting  a  prospect,  and  so  enlivening  a  scene, 
that  it  baffles  all  description,  unless  one's  pen  possessed  the 
power  of  pouring  forth  '  thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words 
that  bum.' " 

«*  July  E4,  1793. — While  wc  were  at  tea  in  the  Albergo 
Reale,  such  a  scene  presented  itself  as  every  one  agreed  was 
beyond  any  thing  of  that  kind  they  had  ever  seen  before.  It 
was  caused  by  the  moon,  which  suddenly  rose  behind  the  con- 
vent upon  Vesuvius  ;  at  first  a  small  bright  line,  silvering  all 
the  clouds,  and  then  a  full  orb  that  threw  a  blaze  of  light 
across  the  sea,  through  which  the  vessels  passed  and  repassed 
in  a  most  beautiful  manner.  At  the  same  time,  the  lava,  of  a 
different  hue,  spread  its  warm  tint  upon  all  the  objects  near  it, 
and  threw  a  red  line  across  the  bay,  directly  parallel  to  the 
reflection  of  the  moon's  rays.  It  was  one  of  those  scenes 
which  one  dwells  upon  with  regret,  because  one  feels  the  im- 
possibility of  retaining  the  impression  it  affords.  It  remains 
in  the  memory,  but  then  all  its  outlines  and  its  colours  are  so 
faintly  touched,  that  the  beauty  of  the  spectacle  fades  away 
with  the  landscape ;  which  when  covered  by  the  clouds  of  the 
night  and  i^iled  in  darkness,  can  never  be  revived  by  the  pen- 
eS,  or  the  pen,  or  by  any  recourse  to  the  traces  it  has  left 
upon  the  mind.'' 

**Julj  25,  1793. — My  spirits  very  low  all  this  day;  a 
species  of  malady  I  have  not  felt  a  long  while.  In  the  even- 
ing Lord  Berwick  went  to  Naples.  I  chose  to  remain  at 
home,  and  enjoy  the  solitude  and  serenity  of  the  place.  I  had 
the  ass  saddled,  and  rode  through  beautiful  vineyards,  and 
groves  of  figs,  towards  the  fosse  grandeupon  the  mountain. 
At  my  return  I  drew  some  sketches  of  the  pomegranate. 
The  view  from  my  window  by  moonlight  is  beautiful  beyond 
description*  Not  a  cloud,  but  what  proceeded  from  the 
smoke  of  Vesavhis,  which  threw  a  line  across  th^  moun^, 
as  &r  as  the  eye  could  reach,  forming  a  grand  arch  over  the 
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moon,  while  the  lava  heightened  the  scene  by  its  fierMostre. 
Gerainly  there  never  vtras  an  object  which  added  so  much 
to  the  beauty  of  a  landscape  as  Vesuvius.  The  infinite  va- 
riety in  its  tints — the  different  forms  it  assumes  in  different 
points  of  view — ^the  endless  changes  that  take  place  from  ti"^ 
crater,  all  help  to  make  one  of  the  grandest  spectacles  in  the 
world,  still  more  interesting.  As  I  rode  up  it  this  evenings 
the  whole  cone  of  Vesuvius  was  tinged  with  the  most  lively 
purple,  while  Somma  presented  the  brightest  green,  inter- 
mingled here  and  there  with  shades  of  a  darker  hue.  Such  a 
Tyrian  splendour  covered  the  cone,  that  I  am  sure  no  person 
would  believe  it  to  be  natural,  could  it  be  faithfully  represented 
upon  canvass." 


Dr.  Clarke  torote  as  follows  to  his  mother  and  sister^  from  St. 
JoriOf  near  Jfaiples^  his  letter  bearing  date  July  25. 

*^  My  dear  mother  and  sister, — Your  letter  to  Lord  Ber- 
wick has  put  us  both  into  a  sad  constemaiion  for  either  all 
our  letters  to  England  for  some  time  have  been  intercepted 
here,  or  lost  in  their  passage.  I  have  written  letter  after  let- 
ter to  you.  and  could  get  no  answer.  The  same  has  been  the 
case  vrith  Mr,  Tnfton;  and  also  I  enclosed  to  Mr.  D.  all  my 
Latin  letters  to  the  fellows  of  Jesus  College,  the  fate  of  which 
I  have  never  been  able  to  learn.  The  last  I  sent  to  you  was 
written  upon  my  birthday,  June  5, 1  think  it  was  a  very  long 
one,  upon  a  folio  sheet.  Not  having  heard  from  you  so  long 
I  began  to  be  seriously  alarmed.  At  last  your  letter  arrived 
to  Lord  B.,  with  a  black  seal ;  I  knew  the  seal,  and  snatched 
it  out  of  his  hand  in  an  agony ;  for  what  could  I  suppose,  but 
that  my  sister  was  dead,  and  that  he  was  to  bre^^  it  to  me  ? 
Let  me  beg  of  you  never  to  serve  me  so  again.  You  have  no 
idea  how  it  frightened  him  as  well  as  me.  As  for  my  letters,  iV 
you  have  not  now  received  them,  the  court  here  has  destroyed 
them,  for  we  well  know  that  all  letters  are  opened  before  they 
leave  the  kingdom;  and  if,  by  chance,  I  hit  upon  any  politi- 
cal subject,  I  suppose  they  made  it  a  pretext  for  suppressing 
my  letters.  1  shall  venture  this  once  more,  and  if  I  have  not 
an  answer  in  six  weeks,  which  is  the  regular  time,  if  you 
write  by  return  of  post,  I  will  get  Sir  W.  Hamilton  to  state 
the  whole  affair  to  the  king,  who  is  very  good  to  the  English, 
and  I  know  will  pay  attention  to  it.  I  wrote  to  you  from 
Rome  during  the  holy  week,  but  I  have  never  received  any 
answer.    We  have  now  taken  a  villa  in  the  country,  among 
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the  vineyards  and  (he  onuige  groves  at  the  foot  of  Vesuviiu. 
This  is  agreat  pleasure  to  me.  As  1  lie  in  my  bed  I  hear  the 
mountain  groan  and  beldi ;  and  last  Wednesday  morning 
we  had  an  earthquake  which  lasted  five  minutes,  but  I  was  so 
fast  asleep  I  never  perceived  it.  They  told  us  so  much  of 
the  great  heats  we  should  endure,  that  I  expected  to  be 
melted.  'Tis  all  a  farce  I  thin  clothing  and  sea  bathing  keep 
me  cool ;  and  as  yet .  I  have  never  known  the  thermometer 
higher  than  86,  and  on  that  very  day  i  danced  the  fandango 

with  Lady  P .     I  have  hardly  strength  to  tell  you  of  it. 

We  are  in  daily  ezpectatk>n  of  the  French  fleet." 


Although  the  account  of  the  miracle  of  St.  Januarius  has 
been  given  by  every  traveller  in  Italy,  yet  the  following  de- 
scription by  Dr.  Clarke  in  his  journal,  of  the  scene  witnessed 
by  himself,  will  not  be  deemed  uninteresting. 

<^  August  11th,  1793. — ^And  now  I  am  on  the  subject  of 
processions,  I  shsJl  describe  the  famous  miracle  of  the  lique* 
faction  o[  St.  Januarius's  blood  which  I  was  an  eye-witness 
of,  and  saw  to  the  greatest  possible  advantage. 

^<  Previous  to  the  anniversary  of  this  celebrated  miracle,  I 
was  invited  by  the  Duke  di  Sangro  to  a  ball  given  upon  that 
occasion  at  his  own  house.  The  sedia  in  which  the  miracle 
was  performed  was  exactly  opposite  his  balconies.  I  arrived 
there  about  half  past  five.  The  princess  of  Sweden,  with  all 
her  suite,  the  Neapolitan  nobility,  and  all  the  English,  were 
already  there.  I  found  th^  streets  thronged  with  carriages, 
and  such  an  innumerable  concourse  of  people,  that  I  was 
obliged  to  descend  from  mine  some  time  before  I  got  to  the 
house.  The  balconies  were  abready  filled,  and  as  I  had  k 
great  curiosity  to  be  a  nearer  spectator  I  descended  among 
the  throng,  meaning  to  enter  the  sedia.  Several  that  I  met 
assured  me  of  the  danger  attending  it,  ^  they  are  very  apt  to 
suppose  that  the  presence  of  heretics  impedes  the  miracle, 
and  there  have  been  instances  where  strangers  have  been 
much  insulted,  and  very  roughly  handled,  when  the  miracle 
did  not  take  place  immediately.  Curiosity,  however,  sur- 
mounted every  consideration  with  me,  and  by  dint  of  hard 
pushing,  I  made  way  to  the  entrance  of  the  sedia.  The  sen- 
tinels repelled  me  rather  rudely,  and  ordered  me  to  withdraw. 
I  told  them  I  was  an  English  gentleman,  a  great  believer  in 
miracles,  and  begged  for  the  sake  of  St.  Januarius,  they  would 
not  deprive  me  of  the  satisfaction  of  beholding  one  so  remark- 
able.   A  small  bribe  urged  more  in  my  behalf  than  all  my 
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faiib ;  and  I  was  directed  to  mingle  with  a  procession  of  Car- 
thusian friars,  and  pass  in.  I  did  so,  and  succeeded,  notwith* 
standing  the  ridiculous  contrast  that  was  offered  by  permittii^ 
an  officer  in  the  ElngUsh  uniform  to  walk  in  by  the  side  of  a 
barefooted  monk  with  his  cowl  and  rosai^. 

**  The  sedia  was  iUuminated  both  within  and  without,  by  an 
abundant  display  of  lamps  and  tapers.  The  inside  was  hung 
with  ttie  richest  tapestry,  profusely  ornamented  with  laoe. 
The  grand  altar  glittered  with  ten  thousand  l^hts,  covered 
with  imagery,  and  laden  with  richin  of  every  denominatioB. 
Jewels,  gold,  and  silver,  were  lavished,  without  taste,  but  in 
the  greatest  profusion.  Under  the  cross,  on  the  right  hand, 
was  placed  the  bronze  bust  which  is  supposed  to  contain  the 
head  of  the  Saint.  Opposite  to  this  altar  were  two  extensive 
orchestras,  filled  with  upwards  of  two  hundred  performen^ 
both  vocal  and  instrumental.  In  the  space  between,  a  file  of 
soldiers  formed  a  passage  for  the  grand  procession  to  pass 
through,  and  the  rest  was  filled  by  a  miscellaneous  assemblage 
of  old  women,  girls,  priests,  abbes,  &c.  A  shout  from  the 
populace  without  announced  the  approach  of  the  sacred 
phials.  The  music  began.  First  came  a  procession  from 
all  the  convents  in  Naples,  dressed  in  the  different  habits  of 
their  order,  and  bearing  standards  before  the  image  of  their 
patron  saint.  Each  of  these,  as  they  passed,  rested  their 
saint  for  a  few  seconds,  before  the  head  of  St.  Januarius. 
This  continued  for  some  time,  and  after  these  appeared  the 
images  of  saints ;  of  massive  silver,  richly  burnished,  and  as 
large  as  life ;  each  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  four  men,  and 
each  in  his  turn  paying  its  devoirs  to  the  head  of  the  Saint. 
Last  of  all.  with  a  slow  and  solemn  pace,  covered  with  a  ca- 
nopy, appeared  the  phials  containing  his  blood  These  were 
incased  in  a  circular  hoop,  with  two  faces  of  glass,  which 
being  transparent,  showed  the  phials  to  the  greatest  perfec- 
tion.  I  perceived  they  were  at>out  half  full  of  a  dark  purple 
liquor.  A  dead  silence  ensued  as  they  approached  the  sacred 
head ;  the  music  ceased  ;  the  audience  fell  on  their  knees  in 
an  awful  and  anxious  expectation.  It  arrived,  and  rested 
opposite  the  head ;  but  remained  congealed.  The  Bishop 
then  took  down  a  small  case  containing  the  phials,  and  turn- 
ing them  round  several  times  to  show  that  the  blood  still  re- 
mained in  a  congealed  state,  placed  them  on  the  altar,  beneath 
the  cross.  Five  minutes  ensued,  the  people  still  quietly 
waiting  for  the  event.  The  bishop  then  pronounced  the 
words *Ora  pro  nobis!'  and  all  the  people  repeated  them 
afler  him.    For  five  minutes  afterwards  they  continued  to  re- 
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peat  th^lroids  <  On  pro  ooUs  V  A  qiuorter  of  ui  hoor'ptMed, 
and  I  oBserred  all  the  musicians  looked  alarmed,  and  betook 
themselTes  to  prayers.  I^Dod  mormurs  began ;  the  clamoors 
ol  the  old  womenand  the  popnlaee  without  grew  very  tumulta* 
mia.    They  beseecfaed  OckI  Almq^ty,  our  Sarioor,  uad  the  Vir- 

Bio  inteTcede  with  St.  Janoaiius  in  their  behalf.  I  beg^  to 
Tery  uneasy,  and  did  not  dare  to  look  up,  lest  some  iana* 
tic,  m  a  fit  of  z^  should  think  proper  to  rid  them  of  a  heretic. 
An  Abbe  stood  near  me,  with  tia  watch  in  his  hand,  inter- 
rupted eveiy  minute  with  my  ioquiries  as  to  the  time  that  had 
eiqiBed ;  twenty  minutes,  twenty-fiTC  mmutes,  thirty  minutes 
passed,  and  the  miracle  was  not  made.  If  anxiety  would 
haye  passed  for  a  mark  of  faith,  no  bigot  at  that  time  efinced 
more  sincerity  than  I  did.  The  cries  of  die  old  women  re- 
doubled. The  girls  screamed.  The  men  squalled.  I  trem- 
bled. *St.  Jannarius  make  the  miracle  I'  was  heard  from  all 
quarters.  At  last,  the  consternation  became  general.  The 
abuse  they  poured  forth  against  their  Saint  was  of  the  low- 
est kind.  Among  other  things,  I  heard  loud  exclamations 
of — <  Ob,  you  yeUow-faced  dog ! — ^you  dirty  scoundrel ! — 
you  ungrateffal  rascal  1 — Is  this  the  way  you  repay  us  for  all 
oiv  services  t  we  that  are  your  faithful  votaries.  Are  you  not 
adiamed  of  yourself,  you  yellow-faced  hangman  ?'  The  old 
women  screamed  most  bitterly,  and,  at  last,  giving  a  horrible 
shriek,  they  descended  from  some  benches,  and  rushed 
through  the  soldiers,  making  their  way  in  spite  of  every  obsta^ 
ole  towards  the  Bishop,  when  to  my  inexpressible  satisfaction, 
the  miracle  was  proclaimed  ;  the  music  again  struck  up,  and 
all  the  people  shouted  for  joy.  Nothing  now  was  heard  but 
— Fwa  i  Viva  I  San  Genanio — Iwe,  for  ever  blessed  best  of 
Swnts^  the  patrwi  and  protector  ofusalU  The  Bishop^  de- 
Tated  abo^the  crowd,  now  held  up  the  phials  to  the  peofde, 
turning  them  round  and  round,  to  show  the  motion  of  the 
blood.  I  drew  near,  and  as  he  held  them  to  every  body,  I 
had  a  perfect  view  of  the  liquefaction.  The  matter  within 
the  phials,  as  it  began  to  dissolve,  at  first  appeared  ropy  like 
pilch  or  treacle,  but  soon  after  assumed  an  appearance  per- 
fectly Uquid.  The  people  were  permitted  to  approach  and 
kisa  them ;  and  those  who  were  afflicted  by  diseases  had  the 
parts  afiected  touched  by  them,  which  they  suppose  to  be  a 
certain  cure.  In  the  evening  the  streets  were  illuminated. 
The  n^ht  passed  in  feastipg  and  rejoicing.  I  returned  to 
the  Duke  di  Sangro's,  where  every  body  seemed  to  have 
caught  the  general  glee.    The  Princess  of  Sweden  on  that 
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night  honoured  me  urith  her>  hand  and  we  danced  tffb  whole 
evening. 

**  The  soperslition  of  the  Neapolitans,  with  regiard  to  St. 
Janttariusy  is  astonishing  in  an  age  so  enlightened  as  the  pre* 
sent.  They  suppose  &at  the  Deity  has  nothing  at  all  to  do 
with  regard  to  Naples ;  that  it  is  the  peculiar  province  of  that 
Saint  to  patronize,  superintend,  and  protect  ibe  Neapolitan!, 
and  that  Ood  has  promised  not  to  interfere  with  his  govern- 
ment. During  the  great  eruption  of  1 767,  the  enraged  popu- 
lace tore  down  the  house  of  the  cardinal  Archbishop  because 
he  refused  to  oppose  the  relics  of  St.  Januarius  to  tike  fury  of 
the  mountain.  They  were  afterwards  carried  in  procession 
towards  the  Ponte  Maddelona,  and  they  tell  you  that  at  the 
moment  they  arrived  there  the  eruption  ceased. 

<<  In  commemoration  of  this  instance  of  the  indulgence  of 
St.  Januarius,  they  erected  a  marble  statue  of  him  upon  the 
bridge,  in  which  he  b  represented,  with  one  hand  opposed  to 
Vesuvius,  and  the  other  holding  the  phials  of  his  blood.'' 

<<  August  22,  l793.-^There  was  to-day,  a  most  singular 
appearance  in  the  mountain :  on  opening  the  shutters  to  view 
i^  I  perceived  the  crater  to  be  in  great  agitation ;  puff  after 
puff,  impelling  each  other  with  the  greatest  vioknce.  I  could 
perceive  thousands  of  stones  and  scorie  thrown  into  the  air, 
and  falling  in  all  directions.  Jhe  clouds  from  the  crater  were 
as  white  as  the  purest  snow  ;  on  a  sudden,  as  I  was  looking 
at  these,  a  column  of  smoke  rushed  impetuously  out  of  ano- 
ther moudi  behind  the  crater,  as  black  as  the  deepest  ink, 
and  rising  in  curling  volumes  to  a  vast  magnitude,  formed  a 
pillar  perfectly  unconnected  with  the  smoke  from  the  cntter^ 
and  presented  a  striking  contrast  by  opposing  its  jet  black  to 
the  snowy  whiteness  of  the  other.  These  appearances  con- 
tinued at  intervals  the  whole  day.  It  had  been  ttken  notice 
of  at  Naples,  as  some  friends  who  called  this  evening,  inform- 
ed me.  Sometimes  the  two  columns  of  different  colours 
rose  together,  as  if  emulating  each  other,  and  striving  who 
should  rise  the  highest,  and  display  the  greatest  magnitude, 
but  never  mixing  or  interfering  with  each  other.  The  mouth 
of  the  black  smoke  I  know  very  well,  as  I  once  descended 
into  it  for  some  sulphur  and  vitriolic  acid  during  a  visit  to  the 
crater.  It  lies  behind  the  great  crater,  and  a  little  below  it. 
The  lava  during  these  phenomena  appeared  rather  diminished. 

^<  These  appearances  continuecl  during  the  whole  day,  and 
at  night  such  a  scene  presented  itself  as  it  is  impossible  to 

give  the  least  idea  of.     H came  to  sit  with  me,  and 

hearing  him  exclaim  as  he  entered,  I  ran  to  the  window,  and 
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saw  the  most  beautiful  gleam  of  light  break  OYer  the  side  of 
YesuTiuSy^  under  the  long  arch  of  white  smoke ;  in  a  few  mi- 
nates  roie  the  full  moon,  which  contrasting  its  silver  light 
with  the  red  fiore  of  the  crater  and  the  lava,  became  a  spectacle 
which  is  not  to  be  <lescribed.  Some  friends  who  had  left  me 
now  returned,  and  we  placed  ourselves  round  the  balcony  to 
feast  our  eyes  with  a  picture  so  singular  and  so  beautiful. 
Many  people  thought  they  felt  an  earthquake  during  the 
whcde  night  I  am  almost  sure  I  did  about  ten  o'clock, 
which  continued  now  and  then  till  1  fell  asleep.  The  first 
symptoms  of  it  were  a  shaking  at  my  door,  which  deceiving 
me^  I  cried  out  Came  in  /  as  I  thought  somebody  was  there. 
Afterward  it  shook  with  so  much  violence  that  it  seemed  to  af- 
fect the  whxde  house  in  a  slight  degree.  However,  I  should 
never  have  called  these  things  to  my  mind,  if  others  had  not 
smd  fbey  also  were  disturbed  by  the  same  noines,  and  that 
they  supposed  it  to  be  an  earthquake.  Lpon  questioning  the 
two  laquais  de  louage,  they  both  remembered  to  have  been 
awakened  by  a  great  noise  at  the  window,  in  the  ante-room, 
as  chey  were  waiting  for  Lord  Bet  wick  .  so  much  that  they 
thought  a  thief  was  breaking  in  :  and  this  noise  corresponded 
with  the  time  of  the  greatest  shock  I  heaid,  which  was  about 
eleven  o'clock.  A  friend  told  me  since,  he  was  kept  awake 
by  these  repeated  noises  the  whole  night  " 

**  August  SOth,  1 793. — Returning  home  we  had  a  sight 
that  put  all  such  nonsense  out  of  my  head.  (He  had  been 
describing  fome  orHJicial  firt'Wwke  which  he  had  just  seen,) 
The  lava  which  was  last  night  so  great,  this  evt- ning  suddenly 
stopped;  hardly  a  trace  of  it  was  visible.  But  the  crater 
displayed  such  girandoles  of  fire,  such  beautiful  columns  of 
bright  flame,  as  I  think  I  never  saw  before.  Millions  of  red- 
hot  stones  were  ^  shot  into  the  air,  full  half  tht*  height  of  the 
cone  itself,  and  then  ^bending,  fell  all  round  in  a  fine  arch. 
As  soon  as  I  got  home,  1  fixed  the  telescope.  Sometimes 
in  the  middle  of  the  clear  flame,  another  and  another  still 
more  bright  and  glorious  displayed  itself,  breaking  on  the 
eye  like  the  full  sun ;  so  that  the  interior  was  always  the 
most  luminous,  b  is  only  now  that  I  lament  being  confined 
from  passing  the  night  on  the  mountain.  The  interior  and 
bright  attendants  upon  the  principal  column,  seemed  to  be 
lava  in  perfect  fusion,  which  boiled  and  bubbled  up  above  the 
crater's  edge :  and,  sometimes  falling  over  it,  I  could  per- 
ceive splash  upon  the  cone,  and  take  its  course  gently  down 
the  ade  of  the  mountain.  Somethnes,  and  moie  usually,  it 
fell  again  into  the  crater.    I  write  this  with  the  bumii^ 
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mountain  now  before  my  eyes.  All  the  top  of  the  cone  is 
covered  with  redhot  stones  and  lava.  The  flame  at  the 
crater  continues  without  intervals  of  darkness  as  usual.  It  is 
always  in  flame,  or  rather  the  clouds  of  smoke  tinged  with 
the  reflection  of  the  boiling  matter  within^  are  like  burnished 
gold,  and  as  bright  as  fire. 

**  The  atmosphere  being  clear,  and  free  from  other  clouds 
but  those  of  the  crater,  rendered  this  astonisiiing  spectacle 
still  more  sublime.  Oh !  that  I  could  give  to  this  paper 
the  power  of  recalling  to  my  recollection  the  vivid  splendour 
of  such  a  scene  as  I  have  now  before  my  eyes.  But  the 
impression  remains  not.  The  extreme  brilliancy  of  it  ope- 
rates upon  one  sense  only.  The  impression  is  conveyed  to 
the  mind,  but  ,tbe  efiect  is  weakened  every  time  it  is  recalled 
by  the  memory ;  and  thus  it  is,  that  we  think  every  succeed- 
ing eruption  still  more  beautiful  than  the  one  which  pre- 
ceded it.** 

"Sept.  5,  1793. — Vesuvius  continues  to  throw  most  su- 
perbly ;  the  lava  flows  again ;  at  sunset  he  showed  that 
Tyrian  hue,  which  be  assuoies  sometimes,  and  which  has  a 
glow  beyond  description.  I  find  I  begin  to  speak  Italian,  so 
as  to  make  myself  easily  understood,  and  to  comprehend  the 
bawling  in  the  streets.  I  had  undressed  myself,  and  was  pre- 
pared to  get  into  bed,  when  a  violent  shock  from  the  moun- 
tain agitated  the  door  of  my  room,  so  as  to  startle  me  not  a 
little.  I  went  into  my  sitting-room,  and  upon  opening  the 
window  towards  the  mountain,  I  perceived  all  the  top  of  the 
cone  covered  with  redbol  matter.  At  the  same  time  such  a 
roaring  was  heard,  as  made  me  expect  something  more  than 
common.  In  an  instant,  a  column  of  lucid  fire  shot  up  into 
the  air,  and  after  ascending  above  half  the  height  of  the  cone 
itself,  fell  in  a  glorious  parabolic  girandole,  and  covered  near 
half  the  cone  with  fire.  This  was  followed,  after  an  interval 
of  about  thirty  seconds,  by  a  shock  which  agitated  the  doors 
and  windows,  and  indeed  the  whole  house,  in  a  most  violent 
manner ;  immediately  after  this  shock,  the  sound  of  the  ex- 
plosion reached  us  louder  than  the  greatest  cannon,  or  the 
most  terrible  thunder,  attended  with  a  noise  like  the  tram* 
pling  of  horses'  feet,  which  of  course  was  nothing  more  than 
the  noise  occasioned  by  the  falling  of  so  many  enormous 
stones  among  the  hard  lava.  The  shock  of  this  explosion 
was  so  violent,  that  it  disturbed  many  things  I  had  left  on  my 
table,  such  as  brushes  for  painting,  cups  for  mixing  colours, 
&cw  I  dressed  myself  again,  and  remained  in  the  balcony 
above  an  hour,  during  which  time  I  had  the  pleasure  of  be^ 
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folding  VesuviiiB  in  his  terrific  grandeur,  and  more  awfiillj 
sttblime  than  I  had  ever  seen  him  before.  While  I  vras  thus 
amused,  Mr.  R.  passed  under  the  window — ^What  do  you 
think  of  this  scene  ?  said  I.  'Why,  I  think  you  will  not  go 
to  bed  to-night,  if  it  continues.' — Have  you  ever  seen  it 
finer  ?  '  I  never  have ;  and  the  consul,  Sir  James  Douglas, 
has  just  heen  observing  to  me  that  he  never  saw  the  moun- 
tain BO  agitated  since  the  great  eruption  of  1779.' " 

<*  September  16th,  1793.— Went  to  Naples.  Called  on 
C.  tlie  antiquary ;  gave  my  black  fluted  vase  to  be  restored. 
In  washing  a  smidi  glass  vessel,  which  had  been  found  with 
the  vases  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Taranto,  as  soon  as  the 
water  was  poured  in,  a  strong  ofiensive  vapour  exhaled, 
which  was  plainly  felt  by  all  of  us.  C.  told  me  it  is  an 
odour  peculiar  to  most  of  these  ancient  vessels.  I  did 
not  get  rid  of  the  effects  of  it  for  some  time. 

*^  The  manner  in  which  the  amazing  force  of  putrefaction 
is  exemplified  upon  the  Greek  vase  is  wonderful.  It  is  found 
to  surpass  ten  times  the  strength  of  the  purest  vitriolic  acids. 
Aquafortis  is  as  water,  when  compared  to  the  acid  that  is 
generated  by  putrefaction.  For  we  observe  those  parts  of 
the  vases  that  have  lain  in  contact  with  it,  that  is,  that 
touched  the  bodies  in  the  respective  sepulchres,  have  been 
most  amazingly  corroded  ;  whereas  the  other  parts  are  en- 
tire. Now,  when  we  know  that  the  varnish  upon  these 
vases  is  found  to  resist  every  acid  we  can  ap{dy  to  them ;  and 
that»  being  washed  with  the  aquafortis,  they  only  appear 
more  perfect  and  beautiful  from  the  operation,  we  cannot 
bat  admire  the  astonishing  power  of  that  acid,  which  was 
formed  by  the  putrefaction  of  the  body,  and  which  was  capa- 
ble of  corroding  the  hardest  varnish  of  the  most  beautiful 
vases,  during  the  short  tnne  that  could  intervene  between 
the  interment  of  the  body  and  its  subsequent  state  of  dust,  in 
such  a  manner,  as  in  some  instances  which  I  have  seen,  to 
eat  through  not  only  the  exterior  coating  of  the  vase,  but 
throi^gfa  the  clay  itself. 

**  The  difficulty  of  being  imposed  upon  in  the  article  of 
vases,  must  necessarily  occasion  no  small  degree  of  satisfac- 
tion to  the  buyers  of  them.  The  almost  impossibility  of 
copying,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  those  beautiful  designs ; 
the  clumsy  proportions  and  heavy  materials  of  modern  work- 
manship; the  want  of  brilliancy  in  the  varnish ;  and,  abore 
all„  the  certain  impossibility  of  adding  that  hoary  and  yenera- 
ble  tartar,  which  is  acquired  only  in  along  series  of  revolving 
ages,  which  no  art  can  imitate,  nor  any  ingenuity  compose ; 
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these  circumstances  alone  allow  every  facility  to  the  amateur, 
in  determining  the  validity  of  his  purchase.  But,  setUng  all 
these  aside,  and  supposing  that  people  less  skilled  in  discerning 
the  real  traces  of  time  and  the  hsnd  of  ancient  artists,  wish  to 
be  possessed  of  these  valuable  relics  without  having  a  know- 
ledge of  the  fine  arts^without  being  able  to  discern  beauty 
from  deformity  in  the  .design — the  want  of  proportion  in  the 
workmanship,  brilliancy  in  the  varnish,  or  the  real  nature  of 
the  tartar,  which  accrucK  to  the  surface ;  one  simple  inevitable 
test,  easy  in  the  execution  and  indisputable,  in  effect,  wiD  at 
all  times  determine  the  truth,  and  distinguish  the  original 
from  the  imitation.  Let  a  sponge  be  dipped  in  the  ntriolic 
acid,  and  with  this  let  the  whole  surface  of  the  vase  be  washed. 
If  it  be  really  the  genuine  work  of  antiquity,  it  will  resist  the 
attack  of  the  iici(i,  and  shine  more  brilliant  and  more  beauti* 
ful  from  the  operation.  But  if  it  is  a  modem  production,  not 
all  the  ingenuity  of  the  fabricator,  nor  the  powers  of  Us  fire, 
can  defend  it  from  detection.  The  sponge  will  wipe  off  both 
the  design  and  the  varnish,  and,  disrobing  it  of  its  borrowed 
plumage,  betray  at  once  the  hand  and  the  workmanship  of  a 
modem  mason.  So  simple  and  so  easy  is  the  operation, 
that  the  power  of  detecting  truth  from  falsehood  is,  by  this 
means,  uike  open  to  all,  and  with  such  instructions,  it  would 
appear  to  me  a  matter  of  surprise  if  the  discernment  of  a 
child  should  fkil. 

**  But  at  the  same  time  it  should  be  mentioned  that,  when  a 
person  is  possessed  of  a  vase,  apparently  valuable,  care 
should  be  taken  in  the  operation.  The  possessor  should 
first  see  if  any  white  ornaments  are  to  be  found  about  it,  as 
the  strength  of  the  vitriolic  acid  will  sometimes  materially 
injure  these*.  In  this  case  he  will  wash  those  parts  which 
are  the  least  liable  to  be  injured,  as  the  trial  of  one  portion  is 
equally  a  test  for  the  whole ;  supposing  the  vase  to  be  sound, 
and  to  wear  no  mark  of  having  been  restored.  Not  that  a 
vase  is  always  to  be  considered  as  without  value,  or  a  ge- 
nuine vase  at  all  less  valuable,  for  having  been  restored. 
Many  of  the  finest  were  found  broken  into  several  pieces; 
perhaps  by  earthquakes,  or  perhaps  originally  so  placed 
there.  In  the  king's  collection  is  one  that  has  been  com- 
pletely restored,  which  was  found  in  above  one  hundred 
pieces.  And  here  again  some  caution  is  necessary.  A 
skilful  artist  will  so  restore  the  scattered  fragments  of  a 
broken  vase,  that  they  shall  appear  as  perfect  and  as  beau* 
tiful  as  if  they  had  never  been  disjointed.  However,  thia  is 
a  deception  easily  discovered.    If  the  marks  of  restoration 
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ore  not  visible,  by  striking  the  vase  with  yoar  finger,  it  will,  if 
it  is  perfect,  vibrate  like  a  bell,  or  a  vessel  oi  glass.  If  it  hatf 
been  restored,  it  will  sound  like  a  cracked  vessel,  and  thus  the 
cheat  is  discovered.  But  the  former  test  is  here  as  valid  and 
inevitable  as  before.  The  same  sponge  wiU  remove  all  the 
•peration  of  the  restorer,  and  expose  those  parts  which  are 
really  the  antique.  As  in  the  curious  instance  which  occurred 
to  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  who,  entertaining  doubtsr  with  regard  to 
the  validity  of  certain  drapery  on  a  Silenus,  which  was  repre- 
sented in  a  Bacchanalian  subject  upon  a  vase  he  bad  purchased 
at  Naples,  exposed  it  to  the  test  of  the  sponge,  and  the  whole 
of  the  drapery  disappeared.     His  words  are  these  : — 

<«  <  A  vase  in  my  first  collection,  in  the  British  Museum,  re* 
presenting  a  Bacchanalian  subject,  was  published  by  Passeri 
before  it  came  into  luy  possession,  and  whilst  it  made  a  part  of 
the  celebrated  MastriUo  collection  at  Naples  ;  the  learned  anti* 
quarian  has  displayed  in  bis  dissertation  on  that  vase,  much  of 
his  erudition  to  explain  the  reason  why  a  Silenus  was  repre- 
sented there  completely  clothed,  and  not  naked  as  in  most 
monuments  of  antiquity.  When  that  vase  came  into  my  pos- 
session, having  purchased  the  whole  collection,  I  soon  per- 
ceived that  the  drapery  on  the  Silenus  had  been  added  with  a 
pen  and  ink,  as  was  the  case  with  the  figures  of  many  other 
vases  in  the  same  collection ;  the  late  possessor  being  very 
de-vout,  and  having  caused  all  the.  nudities  to  be  covered. 
However,  as  soon  as  the  vase  was  mine,  a  sponge  washed  off 
at  once  both  the  modem  drapery,  and  Passeri's  learned  dis- 
sertation.'* 

*^  A  circumstance  that  happened  to  me  not  long  ago,  may 
serve  to  illustrate  the  facility  of  discovering  the  validity  of 
vases. 

**  I  wefit  from  Naples,  with  a  party  of  English  friends,  to 
visit  the  antiquities  of  Cuma.  In  our  way  we  passed  through 
Puzzoli,  and  were  detained  there  a  short  time  to  procure  the 
noted  old  Cicerone,  Tobias.  He  soon  made  his  appearance, 
with  bis  red  nightcap  and  bare  feet,  and  brought  with  him  a 
host  of  Lazzaroni,  bearing  baskets  of  broken  lamps,  bronzes, 
coins,  and  fragments  of  marble  that  had  been  found  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Among  them  I  discovered  a  fellow  with  a 
vase  in  his  hand,  of  a  form  I  had  never  seen  before,  but  so 
covered  with  something  they  had  stuck  on  in  imitation  of  the 
ancient  tartar,  that  I  could  not  discern  the  nature  of  the  de- 
sign upon  it.     They  had  also  had  the  address  to  break  off  the 
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handles,  and  stick  them  on  again  with  wax,  that  I  might  sop-* 
pose  it  had  been  found  so  dismantled,  and  that  they  had  since 
repaired  it.  The  vase  was  of  such  magnitude,  and  so  light  in 
proportion  to  its  size,  and  the  value  they  set  upon  it  so  insig- 
nificant, that  I  was  hesitating  whether  or  not  it  was  possible 
for  them  to  make  such  a  vase  at  the  price  they  asked.  My 
reverie  was,  however,  not  of  any  long  continuance,  for  it  was 
suddenly  interrupted  by  a  person,  who  addressed  me  in  Eng^b, 
but  betrayed  at  the  same  time  the  accent  of  a  nation  not  a  little 
remarkable  tor  the  swarm  of  impostors  that  emigrate  from  it. 
Oh  ho !  said  I,  Paddy,  what  are  you  there?  and  at  once  saw 
through  the  whole  of  the  imposition.  He  was  dressed  in  the 
habit  of  the  Lazzaroni,  and  as  much  sun-burnt  as  the  tawniest 
among  them.  *  Yes,  your  honour,  I  be  here ;  would  your  ho- 
nour choose  to  bid  for  that  vase  ?  its  raly  antic  ;  1  saw  it  dug 
up  myself  near  Monte  Nuovo ;  'twas  found,  your  honour,  full 
of  ashes  and  bones ;  upon  my  shoul,  your  honour,  there  is 
some  now  in  the  vase.' 

*^  I  own  i  indulged  amazingly  in  this  scene,  and  could  not 
help  humouring  the  deceit,  till  Paddy  thought  he  bad  con- 
vinced me,  thfU  vases  leerefotmd  in  a  sail  recently  formed  by  vol- 
canoeSf  and  that  they  cantai$ied  the  ashes  of  the  dead  ;  however, 
to  his  unspeakable  mortification,  I  at  length  produced  my 
sponge  and  my  aquafortis,  begging  permission  to  wipe  off  a 
little  of  the  external  dust :  when  away  went  the  tartar,  and 
away  went  the  figures,  and  away  went  the  varnish,  to  the  no 
small  diversion  of  our  party;  leaving  only  a  poor,  paltry,  rem- 
nant of  pale  clay,  which  1  returned  to  Paddy,  for  him  to  com- 
mence upon  with  a  new  display  of  his  taste  and  chicanery.'^ 


On  the  SOth  of  September,  Lord  Berwick  communicated  to 
Mr.  Clarke  the  plan  he  had  formed  of  a  voyage  to  Egypt  and 
the  Holy  Land,  and  offered  to  submit  to  him,  if  he  approved 
of  it,  all  the  preparations  for  the  journey.  It  will  easily  be 
imagined,  with  what  delight  such  a  proposal  was  received  by 
him,  and  with  what  earnestness  and  anxiety  he  set  about  con- 
triving and  collecting  all  the  means  and  instruments,  which 
might  contribute  either  to  secure  the  accomplishment  of  their 
object,  or  to  render  it  instructive  and  agreeable.  For  several 
weeks  after  the  communication  was  made  to  him,  his  whole 
time  and  thoughts  seem  to  hav^  been  occupied  in  this  project, 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  those  speculations  which  had  en- 
gaged him  so  much  before ;  and  to  which  even  Vesuvius  itself 
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scarcely  formed  an  exception.  About  the  middle  of  October, 
there  is  an  interraptioa  in  his  journal  of  sixteen  dajs,  caused, 
as  he  expressly  reconls,  by  the  labour  and  anxiety  in  which  he 
was  incessantly  involred :  and  when  his  pen  is  resumed,  it  is  . 
chiefly  occupied  with  the  details  of  the  steps  successively 
adopted  for  the  furtherance  of  their  voyage,  occasionally  in- 
terapersed  with  expressions  of  prophetic  fear  and  misgiving, 
lest  the  representations  of  some  of  their  acquaintance  at 
Naples  should  effect  a  change  in  Lord  Berwick's  intentions,  ' 
and  put  an  end  to  his  hopes.  But  at  that  time,  whatever  op* 
position  might  have  been  contemplated  or  attempted,  there 
was  no  appearance  of  its  being  likely  to  prevail.  The  prepa- 
rations went  on  unint^ruptedly,  and  the  first  of  November 
was  fixed  for  the  commencement  of  their  voyafi^e.  In  the  mean  • 
time>  short  as  the  interval  was,  he  bad  so  effectually  exerted 
himself,  with  the  aid  of  the  full  powers  conferred  upon  him 
by  Lord  Berwick,  that  before  the  day  arrived^  every  thing 
which  depended  upon  himself,  and  had  been  confided  to.  his 
care,  was  complete.  He  had  collected  all  the  books  and  maps 
which  were  either  necessary  or  important  to  their  views ;  had 
agreed  with  a  competent  artist  to  accompany  them  ;  and  had 
actual^  engaged  a  vessel  called  the  Queen  of  Naples,  properly 
provisioned  and  <*quipped  to  convey  them  to  Egypt,  and  after- 
ward to  await  their  future  motions  by  sea. 

On  the  25th  of  Oct.  he  writes—-"  every  thing  goes  on  well 
for  the  tour  to  Egypt ;"  and  expresses  a  hope  that  they  will  be 
under  sail  in  a  few  days. 

.  On  the  27th,  Lord  Berwick  was  presented  to  the  king  in ' 
the  gardens  of  the  Favorita,  on  his  intended  voyage ;  and  from 
that  day  to  the  middle  of  November,  there  is  another  blank  in 
the  journal,  which  is  thus  explained  in  it  by  himself. 

<^  November,  1793.— Here  1  am,  in  the  midst  of  the  inildest 
mountains  of  the  Tirol,  with  snow  all  around  me,  sitting  in  the 
common  room  of  a  post-house,  at  midnight,  waiting  for  my 
courier,  who  is  behind  with  a  carriage  broken  down.  '  When 
I  reflect  on  my  wayward  fate,  I  can  but  smile.  This  day  week, 
I  Jefi  Naples  for  England,  and  have  not  once  been  in  bed  since 
two  days  before  that  time ;  we  had  every  thing  ready  to  a  pMs 
ponU  to  go  to  Egypt ;  I  had  sent  almost  all  my  things  on  board, 
and  expected  to  be  under  sail  in  twenty-four  hours.  Lord 
Berwick  all  at  once  recollected,  that  some  living  to  which  he 
is  to  present  bis  brother,  might  fall  vacant  in  his  absence,  and 
be  given  away  firom  his  family.  He  determined,  therefore,  to 
send  an  express  to  England,  and  when  he  had  hired  his  courier, 
I  offered  to  go  too,- that  I  might  see  no  time  was  lost.  Loaded 
with  commissions  from  aU  the  English  at  Naples,  I  set  out  on 
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Sonda^last.  I  reached  Rome  the  next  morDing ;  parted  with 
the  cabriolet,  and  bought  a  carriage  of  Pio ;  this  detained  me 
all  day  ;  travelled  all  night,  and  in  the  morning  of  Wednesday 
arrived  at  Sienna ;  baited  there  an  hour  or  two,  and  travelled 
all  day  and  all  night  again,  arriving  at  Florence  in  the  evenings ; 
baited  about  two  hours;  saw  Lord  P.  and  the  two  H.'s  at 
I'Aigle  Noir,  an  excellent  inn ;  arrived  at  Bologna  about  mid- 
day on  Thursday,  waited  four  hours  to  have  something  done  to 
the  carriage,  travelled  all  night,  and  arrived  at  Mantua  on  Fri- 
day morning ;  travelled  day  and  night,  and  reached  Trent  bj 
day-light  on  Saturday ;  travelled  on,  and  in  the  day  the  spring 
broke,  which  detained  us  near  four  hours  at  Nieumarch  :  set 
out  in  the  dark,  wind  and  rain  incessant — all  this  in  an  opea 
carriage  ;  arrived  at  Brixen  by  day-break  on  Sunday ;  drank  a 
little  tea ;  ofit  again,  and  just  before  we  reached  Mitterwald, 
the  carriage  broke  down.  I  set  out,  to  lose  no  time,  in  order 
to  get  to  Inspruck,  and  buy  another  by  the  time  the  broken  one 
might  be  mended  and  brought  on.  My  courier,  Joseph,  told 
me  it  was  only  two  posts  to  Inspruck ;  I  rumbled  on  in  a  Ger* 
man  wai<on,  with  a  surly  swagger  to  this  place  ;  when,  finding^, 
after  two  long  posts,  that  Inspruck  is  still  four  posts  ofi^  and 
the  night  has  set  in,  I  employ  the  time  I  have  to  wait  for  Joseph, 
by  scribbling  in  my  journal.  In  this  wild  and  remote  part  of 
the  Alps,  in  a  room  full  of  drunken,  noisy  postillions,  all  bawl- 
ing bad  German,  I  feel  myself  just  as  much  at  home,  and  as 
comfortable,  as  I  once  used  to  do  at  the  White  Horse,  in  Fetter 
Lane,  when  I  first  went  to  College,  where  every  thing  seemed 
more  strange  to  me  than  this  droll  scene  does  at  this  moment ; 
so  much  does  a  little  wandering  rub  off  that  surprise  one  is  ac- 
customed to  ff*el  at  new  sights.  My  companions  consist  of  a 
group  of  mountaineers,  more  eccentric  than  any.  Flemish 
painter  ever  drew ;  they  have  been  very  busy  in  making  one 
of  the  girls  of  the  house  drunk,  and  are  now  vastly  amused  to 
see  her  make  a  fool  of  herself,  and  to  hear  the  old  woman,  her 
niother,  scold.  They  have  all  on  those  caps  of  green  plush 
and  fur,  and  some  of  the  whitest  cotton,  which  one  sees  eveiy 
where  in  these  parts  of  the  Tirol. 

**  It  may  be  well,  in  the  mean  time,  to  say  how  the  davs 
passed,  previous  to  my  setting  out  on  this  expedition,  sitice 
October  27. 

**  I  was  entirely  engrossed  by  preparations  for  our  eastern, 
tour.  I  removed  my  bed  to  the  Albergo  Reale,  and  got  every 
tbmg  in  readiness.  The  English,  widi  Sir  William  and  Lady 
Hamilton,  were  to  have  breakfasted  on  board  with  me,  the 
morning  on  which  I  heard  the  news  of  this  delay,  and  wa^ 
obliged  to  put  them  off. 
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"  On  Wednesday,  November  3,  I  went  in  Lady  T.'s  car- 
riage to  the  king's  chasse.  We  breakfasted  with  his  majesty, 
who  was  very  civil  to  us.  The  Prince  of  Kinski  was  tnere. 
Soon  after  ten  o'clock,  the  chasse  began,  and  a  more  beastly, 
bloody,  brutal  work,  I  never  saw.  The  horsemen  were  ffivided 
into  four  troops,  each  distinguished  by  a  uniform  of  gray  and 
gold,  and  the  different  troops  by  a  different  coloured  feather  in 
their  cap,  and  each  one  bearing  a  lance.  These,  commanded 
by  the  king,  took  their  station  on  the  four  sides  of  a  spacious 
field  or  plain  of  meadow  land,  round  which  were  coppices  and 
woods,  containing  wild  boars,  roebucks,  foxes,  hares,  &c.  The 
peasants,  by  shouting  and  firing  guns,  soon  obliged  a  drove  of 
these,  consisting  of  a  hog  with  a  sow  and  three  large  pigs,  to 
leave  their  shelter  and  enter  the  plain.  Instantly,  dogs  half- 
famished  were  let  loose  upon  them,  and  when  the  horsemen 
perceived  the  animals  fastened  upon  some  of  them,  they  rode 
up  and  plunged  a  lance  into  their  hides ;  twisting  it  round  and 
tearing  the  bowels  of  these  wretched  animals.  They  then- 
ordered  otie  of  their  pedestrian  attendants  to  transfix  the  ani- 
mal to  the  g^round  with  a  spear,  while  they  amused  themselves 
by  plunging  stilettoes  intq  his  body,  or  cutting  off  the  tail  of 
the  hog  as  a  trophy.     A  more  insipid  or  unmanly  amusement 

I  never  saw.     Yet  the  Princess  of used  to  attend  these 

elegant  slaughter  works,  and  gloried  in  plunging  her  pointed 
lance  in  the  gore  of  a  poor  hog. 

**  There  were  about  sixteen  hogs  killed  in  all,  which  was 
reckoned  wretched  sport,  as  the  number  of  swine  usually  mas- 
sacred on  this  occasion  generally  amounts  to  fifty  or  one  hun- 
dred. The  only  amusing  part  arose  from  the  pursuit  of  the 
roebucks,  foxes,  &c.,  which  generally  afforded  something  like 
a  chace.  When  these  appear,  the  dogs  are  let  loose  upon 
dieoi,  but  nobody  rides  after  them ;  they  are  considered  as 
affording  so  much  inferior  sport  to  the  glorious  pursuit  of  a 
pig.  When  the  king  was  sufficiently  fatigued,  he  rode  up  to 
us  about  four  o'clock,  and  ordered  us  home  to  dinner  with  him 
and  his  courtiers.  Lord  P.  joked  with  him  a  little  on  his  fa- 
vourite amusement,  when  the  king,  laughing'y,  told  us:  ^I 
know,'  said  he,  *you  English  think  this  a  very  savage  kind  of 
sport,  but  to  tell  you  the  truth,  you  must  know  I  am  naturally 
poco  sat^umario^  and  so  it  suits  my  disposition.'  We  had  a 
rerj  magnificent  dinner,  and  after  coffee,  Sir  W.  H.  desired 
me  to  be  ready  below  with  the  horse  Lord  B.  intended  to  pre- 
sent to  his  majesty,  and  he  would  bring  him  to  see  it.  The 
king  came,  admired  the  mare  of  all  things,  joked  with  me 
about  my  whiskers,  asked  me  several  questrdns  about  my  voy<» 
^;e,  and  wondered  why  I  should  be  so  eager  to  undertake  a 
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journey  to  Egypt.  He  then  desired  I  woald  mount  the  mare^ 
and  I  rode  her  round  the  ring  where  the  races  are  held  annually^ 
at  Carditelli,  before  his  majesty  and  his  whole  court.  They  all 
were  delighted  with  this  present  to  their  king,  and  we  parted  in 
the  highest  glee. 

<<  Sir  William  H.  made  me  acquainted  with  a  plan  of  his  to- 
day, while  we  were  looking  at  the  hunt,  which  the  world  is  not 
yet  acquainted  vnth.  He  has  been  for  sixteen  years  past  en- 
gaged with  a  poor  priest  who  lives  at  Resina,  in  keeping  a  jour- 
nal of  the  daily  revolutions  observable  on  Vesuvius;  These 
are  to  be  represented  by  a  series  of  drawings,  which  already 
amount  to  several  volumes  folio.  He  says  he  intends  to  pub- 
lish them  soon,  and  place  the  originals  in  the  Royal  Academy  ; 
that  if  any  one  hereafter,  more  young  and  more  persevering 
than  he  is,  chooses  to  carry  it  on  upon  a  larger  scale,  they 
always  may  refer  to  them.  Thus,  I  see  a  poor  priest  wiU  be 
the  author  of  this  great  work,  as  Talinski  was  of  his  book  otk 
Greek  vases.  Sir  William  does  nothing  towards  the  work  ex- 
cept publishing  it,  and  putting  his  name  to  it  when  it  is  finished* 
How  easy  it  is  for  a  man  of  fortune  to  be  numbered  with  the 
literati !  However,  Sir  William  has  this  merit,  certainly,  and 
it  is  a  very  great  one,  that  although  he  was  not  the  matrix,  in . 
which  the  egg  was  generated,  he  was  at  least  the  sun  that  fos- 
tered and  brought  the  embryo  to  light.     • 

<<  Guutsberg,  near  Augsburg,  November  20. — Our  carriage, 
which  I  bought  of  Pio,  and  in  which  he  cheated  me  most  pro- 
digiously, broke  down  for  the  third  time,  about  half  a  post  fron^ 
Augsburg ;  we  patched  it  up  to  hold  to  this  place.  What  time 
w^  have  lost  with  this  cursed  carriage  !  at  least  a  day  in  all,  if 
not  eighteen  hours.  I  should  have  been  now  at  Manheim. 
The  cold  I  suffer  in  the  night  is  very  severe,  and  prevents  me 
from  enj.oying  the  little  sleep  I  should  otherwise  have  in  the 
carriage.  Here  I  am  now  sitting  in  a  little  stinking  room  of 
the  common  post-house,  where  the  girl  of  the  room  thought  it 
a  great  theft  to  pilfer  a  sheet  of  letter  paper  out  of  my  port- 
folio. \  caught  her  in  the  fact ;  she  let  it  fall  in  her  fright,  I 
picked  it  up,  and  gave  her  a  quire  with  it ;  I  believe  she  thinks 
I  am  mad,  she  stared  so.  A  Jew  teases  me  to  give  him  eight 
ducats  for  a  gold  watch,  and  it  looks  very  well ;  it  is  amazing 
how  they  could  make  up  such  things  for  that  money.  He 
speaks  only  German.  There  are  Jews  of  all  countries,  all 
over  the  worid. 

"  N.  B.  We  got  no  farther  than  Brenor  on  Sunday  night. 
Monday  we  reached  Inspruck,  and  coming  out  of  the  town, 
I  met  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  going  to  Toulon,  stopping  to  change 
horses  with  his  second  carriage  i  a  gentleman  in  it,  I  believe 
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bis  secretary,  told  me  he  came  tiome  to  England  from  the 
West  Indies  in  the  Doke.  *  Bj  inquiry,  1  find  my  brother 
Geoi^e  was  among  the  number  on  board,  and  that  he  is  now 
in  England^ 

Tuesday. — Breakfasted  at  Fiiesen,  and  reached  Augsburg 
just  as  it  grew  dark ;  the  Three  Kings,  quite  a  palace  of  an 
inn,  but  very  dear.  A  Major  L'Isle  there  attempted  to  get 
some  money  of  me,  but  did  not  succeed  ;  the  gudgeon  waui^ 
not  take  his  ftotl.  JJis  directions  about  my  route  1  accepted  of 
aod  thanked  tiim,  but  would  take  none  of  his  hints  about 
lending  him  money,  although  he  threw  out  some  very  broad 
ones;  such  as  letters  not  being  arrived — wanted  just  six 
loais  d'ors,  &c.  &c«  All  would  not  do  ;  bftt  1  promised  to 
deliver  a  letter  from  him.  The  Lord  knows  who  he  is ;  if  a 
gentleman,  I  ask  his  pardon  sincerely. 

^'London^  Warren's  Hotel,  Dec.  1,1793. — FromGuutz-* 
berg,   I  proceeded   with    all   possible  expedition  ta  Ulm, 
where  I  dined  and  bought  a  pair  of  fur  boots,  and  saw  Hie 
foneral  procession  of  an  officer,  with  the  sword  and  scabbard 
crossed  upon  his  coffin,  and  all  the  soldiers  with  their  arms 
reversed,  drums  muffled,  &c.     The  next  momine,  Novem- 
ber 21,  I  breakfasted   at  Constat,  having  travelled  ail  night, 
and  went  on   the  whole  day,  through  Etiiogen,  Bruchsal, 
&c.,  to  Manheim,  where  I  arrived  on  the  morning  of  the  33d 
having  travelled  all   night  on   the   3l8t.     I  breakfasted  and 
bought  a  pipe  for  Lord   Berwick,  which  I  left  there  against 
my  return,  and  proceeded  to  Mayence ;  the  roads,  all  the 
way  cut  up  by  the  armies,  were  so  bad,  that  I  did  not  arrive 
before  night.     1  wished  to  go  by  water  to  Coblentz,  but  they 
will  not  permit  boats  to  pass  during  the  night-time,  and  the 
roadp  were  so  dangerous,  that  I  stopped  the  whole  night  at 
the  Hotel  de  Mayence,  an  inn  like  a  palace ;  in  the  morn- 
ing I  walked  about  and  saw  the  ruins  of  the  houses,  churches, 
and  palaces,  that  had  suffered  during  the  late  siege.     From 
the  Dominican  convent,  1  brought  specimens  of  the  effect  of 
the  fire;  there  were  the  bread,  nails,  glass,  mortar,  and  stone, 
all  mixed  as  if  tb^y  had  been  in  fusion  together.     The  mas- 
ter of  the  inn  gave  me  also  some  of  the  money  of  the  siege, 
which  the  French  had  struck  from  the  bells  of  the  convents 
and  churches.    Between  Mayence  and  Coblentz,  I  was  over- 
turned in  the  night ;  Joseph   was  under  me,  but  neither  of 
us  was  hurt.     1  reached  Coblentz  early  in  the  morning,  and 
immediately  hired  a  tK>at  for  Cologne.     An  emigrant  offered 
a  horse  for  sale,  which  he  had  rode  from  tlie  Prince  de  Con- 
de's  camp  -,  horses  sell  for  mere  nothing,  owing  to  the  quan- 
tity the  emigrants  dispose  of  from  necessity.     Passed  down 
the  Rhine  to  Cologne ;  arrived  late  and  stayed  the  nighty 
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and  part  of  the  next  day,  for  want  of  horses.  Bought  apiece 
of  Monsieur  Hardy's  wax  work,  and  some  Cologne  water. 
Oirertumed  again  between  Cologne  and  Aix-la-Chapelle — 
fell  down  a  bank — not  hurt.  At  Aix  the  emigrants  begging 
in  the  streets.  Came  from  Aix  through  Juliers  to  Li^e, 
and  from  thence  to  St.  Tron  where  I  slept,  it  rained  so  hard. 
Came  on  the  next  day  to  Bruxelles ;  saw  Lord  and  Lady  0. 
and  Miss  F.  Went  with  them  to  the  theatre  ;  saw  Mrs.  L. 
and  her  lovely  daughters :  went  home  and  drank  tea  with 
them.  Left  BruxeUes  at  midnight  and  came  on  to  Ostend, 
through  Ghent,  Bruges,  &c. ;  Ostend  garrisoned  by  the  En- 
glish. Passed  the  night  there  at  Morrison's  hotel.  Early  in 
the  morning  went  on  board  a  packet  for  England.  Left  Os- 
tend with  a  fair  wind  for  England. 

**  We  had  been  ont  of  the  harbour  about  three  hours,  when 
I  perceived  Captain  Hammond  very  busy  with  his  glass,  look- 
ing out  to  sea,  and  talking  to  his  mate  with  an  appearance  of 
great  anxiety.  I  could  overhear  him  say,  *  Slu^s  a  rognej  Tom^ 
we  had  better  sheer  offP  Presently  we  learned  that  a  French 
privateer  from  Dunkirk  was  bearing  down  upon  our  b^adside, 
with  all  the  sail  she  could  make.  The  captain  advised  to  put 
about  for  Ostend,  and  we  readily  agreed  ;  but  finding  that  she 
still  gained  upon  us  in  every  tack,  he  proposed  to  make  for  the 
nearest  port  of  the  emperor's  coast,  and  run  the  ship  aground. 
Even  this  we  soon  found  we  could  not  attain.  Our  papers  and 
despatches  were  all  delivered  up,  with  those  of  the  king's  mes- 
sengers who  were  on  board  ;  and  the  mail  and  they  were  ftst- 
ened  to  four  j501b.  weights,  ready  to  be  thrown  overboard,  in 
case  they  should  come  alongside.  Finding  it  impossible  to 
escape,  the  captain  proposed  to  put  about,  fire  a  lee  gun,  and 
run  right  at  her.  Every  man  had  his  musket  and  ammunition 
given  him,  all  the  guns  were  set,  and  we  were  quite  ready  for 
action.  Some  emigrants  on  board  were  terribly  frightened, 
and  Joseph,  my  courier,  with  difficulty  prevented  one  of  them 
from  shooting  himself.  One  of  the  king's  messengers  also 
took  out  his  pistols,  and  declared  he  would  die  by  his  own 
hands  sooner  than  be  conducted  to  their  dungeons  a  prisoner. 
For  my  part,  I  continued  very  cool,  and  pulling  off  my  clo&k, 
placed  myself  upon  the  stern  with  my  musket  ready  to  do  the 
best  I  could  for  the  defence  of  my  life  and  liberty.  Joseph 
did  the  same,  and  sat  by  me.  We  fired  our  lee  gun  at  her 
forecastle ;  whether  it  did  any  mischief,  or  whether  she  was 
without  guns,  or  whether  she  mistook  a  packet  that  now  ap- 
peared in  our  stern  for  a  king's  cutter,  I  don't  know ;  but 
within  four  minutes  after  our  fire  she  put  about  and  made  off. 
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aad  thas  ended  a  very  unpleasant  affair.    I  fraa  landed  at 
DoTer,  OB  the  morning  of  I^OYember  SO." 


After  spending  two  or  three  dajs  in  London,  to  execute  the 
commisaionB  with  which  be  was  intrusted)  be  proceeded  for 
Shropshire,  and  arranged  the  principal  business  which  had 
brought  him  to  England.  He  then  immediately  set  off  on  his 
return  to  London  ;  and,  travelling  without  rest,  arrived  at  the 
hotel  again,  between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  at  night. 
<^  As  soon  as  I  arrived,''  he  says,  ^'fatigued  and  half  worn  out 
with  all  the  exertion  and  care  I  had  used  on  Lord  Berwick's 
account,  having  caught  a  cold  by  the  night  air,  and  wishing  for 
one  night  of  peat-eable  repose,  I  hurried  to  my  rooms,  and 

found  a  letter  from ." 

In  this  place,  several  pages  of  his  journal  are  torn  out ;  but 
from  other  documents  it  appears,  that  the  letter  in  question 
was  from  Lord  Berwick  at  Naples,  and  that  the  information 
contained  in  it,  was  nothing  less  than  the  surden  postponement, 
or  in  other  words  the  abandonment,  of  that  voyage,  on  which 
he  had  now  so  long  and  so  fondly  reckoned  ;  anci  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  facilitating  which,  his  rapid  journey  to  England  had 
been  made. 

It  would  require  a  very  intimate  knowledge  of  the  sanguine 
character  of  Mr.  Clarke,  and  of  his  pashionate  desire  for  see- 
ing £gypt  and  Greece,  to  appreciate  adequately  the  effect  of 
this,  communication  on  his  mind  ;   but  it  may  siiflSce  to  say, 
that  the  disappointment  was  felt  by  him  more  biiterly  than  any 
which  he  had  ever  before  experienced  in  bis  life ;   that  for 
m^y  years  it  was  ever  breaking  out  in  his  letters  and  conver- 
aation,  and  that  it  could  never  be  said  to  be  entirely  overcome 
tiU  under  other  auspices,  and  at  a  maturer  age,  he  had  been 
permitted  to  drink  freely  of  that  cup  which  was  at  this  time  un- 
expectedly dashed  from  his  lips.     It  was  not  only  the  failure 
of  a  favourite  project  which  he  had  to  regret,  though  that  was 
grievous  enough,  but  there  was  a  strong  impression  upon  his 
mind,  that  the  change  had  been  brought  about  unhandsomely 
or  maliciously,  by  some  persons  at  Naples,  i/vho,  Irom  views 
of  their  own,  had  opposed  the  expedition  from  the  beginning  ; 
and  who  finding  other  means  ineffectual,  had  taken  advantage 
of  his  absence  to  poison  the  mind  of  his  friend  against  him- 
self.    At  all  events,  it  was  evident  that  a  considerable  burden 
of  labour  and  anxiety  had  been  thrown  upon  him,  without  due 
consideration ;  and,  as  matters  turned  out,  without  any  object 
or  advantage  whatsoever.     But,  whatever  ^ound  there  might 
hate  been  either  for  his  complaint  or  suspicion,  it  is  hommro 
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able  to  him  to  stat«,  that  every  allusion  to  the  names  of  these 
persons,  and  indeed  every  strong  expression  of  his  disappoint- 
ment, was  afterward  carefully  erased  from  his  journal  with  his 
own  hand  ;  and  that  the  only  record  which  now  stands  in  its 
pages,  relative  to  this  part  of  his  engagement,  is  a  handsome 
acknowledgment  of  Lord  Berwick's  liberality  to  him  wbeii 
their  connexion  was  dissolved. 

For  the  next  three  weeks,  Mr.  Clarke  remained  in  London^ 
preparing  leisurely  for  his  return  to  Naples,  and  gravely  en- 
gaged in  an  occupation,  termed  by  himself  the  least  enviable 
in  the  world,  and  it  may  be  added,  from  the  way  in  which  it  is 
often  set  about,  the  least  profitable  too  ;  namely,  that  of  dissi- 
pating his  cares.  He  complains  that  his  mind  was  uneasy,  his 
spirits  depressed,  and  that  he  was  altogether  unfit  to  do  any 
thing  as  he  ought  to  do ;  and  having  found  some  of  his  old 
friends  in  town,  he  endeavoured  to  drown  the  sense  of  his  dis- 
appointment in  their  society. 

During  the  latter  part  of  this  short  residence  in  England, 
and  about  the  end  of  December,  at  the  pressing  instance  of 
his  old  friend  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  be  paid  a  visit  to  Jesus 
.  College,  Cambridge  ;  induced  chiefly  by  the  propriety  suggest- 
ed to  him  of  presenting  himself  to  the  master  and  fellows,  and 
of  keeping  ulive  his  interest,  with  a  view  to  a  future  vacancy 
in  the  fellowships;  but  not  without  a  hope  of  meeting  in  those 
well-known  scenes  some  of  the  companions  of  his  earlier 
years.  But  the  visit,  which  seems  to  have  been  paid  with  some 
reluctance,  was  productive  of  little  else  but  disappointment 
and  regret :  for  whatever  remote  advantage  he  might  hope  to 
derive  from  it,  with  regard  to  his  prospect  of  a  fellowship,  he 
wa^  much  more  alive  to  the  utter  failure  of  his  immediate  ex- 
pectations with  respect  to  the  society:  the  time  which  had 
elapsed  since  he  had  quitted  Jesus  College  as  a  residence,  was 
now  about  four  years  ;  a  period  quite  sufficient  to  have  re- 
moved all  the  persons  about  whom  he  was  interested,  but  not 
enough  to  deaden  the  strength  of  his  own  feelings,  or  to  lead 
him  to  calculate  on  such  a  change  :  and  his,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered,  was  a  character  much  more  likely  to  feel  keenly  the 
disappointment,  than  to  reason  coldly  upon  its  cause.  Under 
these  circumstances  of  his  visit,  the  reader  will  be  more 
amused  than  surprised  at  the  following  extract  from  a  letter 
to  a  college  friend;,  which,  however  highly  coloured  by  his 
own  enthusiastic  spirit,  and  distinguished  by  circumstances 
peculiar  to  himself,  cannot  fail  of  presenting  to  the  mind  of 
every  one  who  has  been  placed  in  similar  circumstances,  a 
resemblance  more  or  less  striking  of  something  he  himself 
has  felt. 
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Hoop  b^N,  Cambridge,  Jan.  8,  1794. 

**  BriUuif  thou  $leep€st  I  awake  I — What  has  caused  such  an 
alteration ;  that  I,  who  am  ruDoing  half  the  world  over»  dig* 
tracted  with  a  mUlioii  of  nainterestiiig  occupalioiis,  can  find 
time  to  write  to  an  old  friend^  while  he,  dozing  in  retirementt 
aegiectfl  to  kill  jone  hour  of  solitude  by  paying  me  the  tribute 
of  a  abort  reply  ?  I  hare  epistolized  thee  in  half  the  coontries 
of  the  globe— dost  thou  live,  and  shall  I  nerer  hear  from  thee  ? 

<<  You  are  surprised  to  find  roe  here.  60  am  I.  I  can't 
iell  a  f%niarole  tale  of  my  adventures.  I  was  going  to  Egypt 
three  weeks  ago ;  I  am  now  going  to  Naples,  and  there's  the 
difference.  Perhaps  I  shall  be  here  again  in  the  npring.  Our 
tour  to  the  East  is  postponed,  and  if  it  is  quite  giren  up  I  shall 
take  my  leave  of  his  Lordship,  and  withdraw  to  my  native  land 
agun.  1  came  to  England  on  the  wings  of  the  wind.  I  shall 
return  to  Italy  more  deliberately.  My  business  here  was  to 
arrange  matters  for  the  better  progress  of  our  Levantine 
scheme.  Lord  Berwick  has  written  to  say  he  has  postponed 
it  for  a  time,  I  fear  for  ever ;  and  \i  so,  I  return  to  England 
again.  But  how  came  I  at  Cambridge  ?  Why,  the  Bishop  of 
Gloucester  sent  me  here ;  for  what  purpose  1  can  hardly  say ; 
but  I  believe  to  ihortify  me,  by  showing  me  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  since  my  absence.  Tou  have  been  here, 
they  say,  and  have  beheld  a  divided  people ;  a  College  gone 
to  the  dogs ;  old  friends  with  new  faces ;  and  a  host  of  strange 

}[uizze8  fdl  at  loggerheads  togetht^r.  Why  did  I  come  here  ? 
nstead  of  meeting  my  old  companions ;  instead  of  being 
welcomed  by  those  1  left  behind,  what  is  here  ?  People  I  never 
wish  to  see,  and  who  do  not  wish  to  see  me.  1  have  been 
here  forty-eight  hours,  and  twelve  more  shall  find  me  many  a 
mile  off. 

^  It  was  near  daric  when  I  arrived.  Not  a  light  in^ny  of 
the  rooms.  Not  one  cheerful  sound — not  one  friendly  wel- 
come. Some  pestilence  I  thought  must  have  destroyed  them 
an.  I  walked  in  the  cloisters — nothing  to  be  heard  but  the 
sound  o(  mj  own  footsteps.  I  strolled  into  the  ante>chapel — 
a  simple  monument  of  white  marble  caught  my  eyes,  which 
reflected  the  scattered  rays  of  the  sexton's  candle.  It  was  to 
the  memory  of  our  poor  friend  William  Beadon.  At  last  the 
horrid  clang  of  a  dismal  bell  called  a  few  straggling  sinners 
L  from  their  cells  to  chapel.  I  addressed  a  yawning  fresbmui, 
I  and  in^bed  after  a  few  of  those  I  hoped  might  still  exist' 
J  among  the  living.  *0.  jun'.  sir !  is  gone  to  dine  with  Dr.  T.' 
[•  '  O.  jun'. !  1 !'  smd  I,  giving  a  spring  that  alarmed  him,  <  is  it 
[  possible  that  he  can  be  in  the  University  ?  Who  the  devil  is 
Dr.  T/    An  odd  place,  thought  I,  for  him  to  dine  at ;  but 
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I  away  I  ran  Aill  of  the  idea  of  seeing  yon ;  and  just  as  I  eleur^ 

ed  the  college  gates,  a  tall  figure  in  black  came  towards  me. 

I  I  could  have  sworn  it  was  you  ;  so,  seizing  the  poor  fellow  by 

both  his  arms,  I  pinned  him  with  his  back  against  the  vrall^ 
when,  by  the  dim  light  of  an  opposite  lamp,  who  should  stare 
me  full  in  the  face,  but  that  pale  miscreant  O.  the  attorney !  I 
was  ready  to  kick  him  for  disappointment.  At  last  I  got  to 
Dr.  T.'s.  *  Is  Mr.  O.  jun'.  here?'  « Yes.*  1  hid  behind  the 
door — *te\\  him  to  come  out.'  Out  he  came,  but  not  the  O. 
jun'.  I  expected  to  see,  but  a  different  person,  whom  I  had 
never  before  seen." 

Mr.  Clarke  returned  to  London  on  the  Sd  of  January,  1 794  ; 
^  and  the  preparations  for  his  return  being  completed,  he  set  off 

I  for  the  Continent  ou  the  20th  ol  the  same  month,  having  first 

,  paid  a  short  visit  to  his  mother  and  sister  at  Uckfield,  and  to 

•  his  friends  in  that  neighbourhood.     For  the  account  of  thia 

journey,  the  reader  will  be  again  referred  to  his  journal  and  the 
letters. 

"January  20th,  1794. — ^Left  London.  Arrived  at  Dartford 
at  seven,  the  roads  bt^ing  very  heavy.  I  had  in  company  Mr. 
M.  a  young  man  of  nineteen,  brother  to  the  person  whose  car- 
riage I  am  to  convey  to  Naples.  Going  out  of  Dartford,  very 
little  before  we  came  to  the  turnpike,  we  were  stopped  by  five 
footpads,  all  armed.  At  first,  1  attem|)ted  to  fire,  but  finding 
such  a  number  against  us,  1  thought  it  prudent  to  desist,  having 
only  one  small  pocket-pistol  loaded,  which  might  miss,  and  then 
I  had  ten  or  twelve  horse-pistols  against  me,  eveiy  villain  car- 
»  rying  his  brace.     Two  of  them  seized  our  two  postillions, 

t  threatening  to  murder  them  if  they  looked  back.     The  others 

attacked  us  in  the  carriage,  and  with  cocked  pistols  to  our 
breasts,  making  use  of  dreadful  imprecations  by  way  of  bra- 
vado, demanded  our  money,  our  watches,  and  pocket-books. 
From  poor  Sani,  my  courier,  they  took  his  favourite  and  excel- 
lent old  watch ;  from  Mr.  M.  his  watch,  pocket-book,  and 
twenty  guineas  in  cash.  1  gave  them  only  six  or  seven  gui-  j 
neas,  out  of  some  money  I  had  in  my  waistcoat  pocket,  and  \ 
threw  my  watch  and  my  pocket-book,  in  which  was  near  100/.  in 
notes,  under  my  feet.  The  villains  searched  and  examined  the 
bottom  of  the  carriage ;  and  one  in  particular,  who  bad  forced 
himself  in,  did,  I  believe,  put  his  hand  upon  them,  but  through 
his  agitation  did  not  perceive  them.  When  they  had  finished, 
they  made  ofi^  and  as  they  left  us,  said  to  somebody,  *  Oo  on, 
John  P  which  made  me  think  our  postillions  were  in  the  secret. 
However  their  names  were  Frank  and  Thomas,  but  it  was  as . 
likely  that  they  said  Tom  as  John,  the  confusion  preventing 
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me  firom  hearing  distinGtIy.  I  have  since  wished  I  had  fired, 
1>dt  what  could  one  pistol  do  against  so  man^  1  Sani  had  the 
other  pocket-pistol  loaded  behind  him.  In  the  holster,  which  he 
could  not  use,  as  when  the  door  was  opened,  he  was  obKged  to 
conceal  it  from  the  footpads  with  his  back.  When  the  villain 
got  into  the  carriage,  1  could  easily  have  despatched  him  widi 
the  one  I  had,  but  it  is  most  likely  the  other  four  would  have 
-despatched  me.     We  riept  that  night  at  Sittii^boume," 


Extracis  from  two  kiters  to  his  mother  and  sister. 

m 

''  OsTViiD,  January  S4,  17S4. 

"  My  dear  mother  and  sister. — ^We  arrived  yestejnday  morn- 
ing. We  have  now  just  finished  our  breakfast,  and  to  give  you 
an  idea  of  the  immediate  difierence  between  my  beloved  coun- 
try and  the  Continent,  I'll  tell  you  what  our  donversation  was 
over  our  tea. — *  WeH,  Mackinnon,  good  rooming  I  thank  God, 
1  had  a  decent  bed,  and  slept  wdlL'  *  Had  you?  by  the  Laird^^ 
)*eplied  my  little  Scotchman,  a  native  of  the  northernmost  point . 
of  the  Western  Hebrides,  *  Imsh  I  cud  say  as  mwh  far  mine 
edn  selfP  <  Why  what  was  the  matter  ?  was  the  bed  damp  ?' 
— *  JVojf,  the  bid  was  wall  enoof,for  that  matter,  but  Ifaund  three 
latrge  leece  upon  the  pellow.*  *  For  Heaven's  sake  don't  tell  me 
of  it  till  after  breakfast !'     *  Oy,  but  '<m  true  enoofyfar  I  pecked 

Vm  oof  with  my  ain  honds,  and  there  they  are  noo  in  the /  /  P 

This  was  too  much ;  I  rose  from  the  table  to  take  a  walk,  hav- 
ing had  more  breakfast  than  I  desired ;  and  lelt  quite  con- 
vinced, thai  if  such  craters  as  leece  were  to  be  founds  a  Scotchman 
wud  disarm  them  mooch  surnier  than  oni  other  parson  1 

^  Our  waiter  is  a  black ;  one  of  your  true  Mungos,  look  at 
him !— (Here  is  a  sketch  of  the  man^s  face^) — a  most  tropical 
nigerity  of  expression  1  He  talks  to  me  of  the  wars,  and  at 
this  moment,  if  yon  attend  to  him,  he  is  relating  to  me  the 
siege  of  Valenciennes.  He  professes  himself  to  be  a  friend 
of  the  Duke  of  York's ;  has,  with  his  own  hands,  set  fire  to 
above  five  hundred  villages,  and  so  forth —  Fivent  les  gens  de 
soleil. 

"  To-night  I  shall  go  to  sleep,  for  an  liour,  over  a  French 
opera;  performed  by  some  descendants,  I  believe,  of  the  Uck- 
field  strollers :  they  are  much  such  a  crew.  To-morrow,  I  go 
to  Ghent ;  the  day  after  to  Brussels.  Then  to  Liege,  Tiric- 
flfiont,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Cologne,  and  so  on  up  the  Rhine." 
K 
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"  COLO011B,  Febniaf;  1, 1194. 

"  My  dear  mother  and  sister. — Come,  take  a  chair  on  each 
ade  of  this  little  green  table,  and  enjoy  the  beautiful  scenery  I 
have  DOW  before  me.  'Tis  otily  to  rouse  your  Taney.  See  ' 
what  a  lovely  sight  I  Not  a  cloud  in  the  sky.  The  Rhine  full 
before  OS,  rich  with  accumulated  waters  from  tbe  melting  aaovta, 
roll)  his  vast  tide  along  I  See  what  innumerable  vessels  are 
floatiDg  upon  bis  surface  I  Look  bow  commerce  spreads  her 
canvaBs  to  the  winds !  What  a  throng  upon  the  quay  !  How 
busy  they  look,  not  one  idle  being  amoDg  a  thousand  !  See 
what  the  ingenuity  of  man  is  capable  of  performing,  who,  find- 
ing the  rapidity  of  the  tide  too  great  to  admit  a  bridge  of 
arches,  has  converted  even  its  violence  to  utility,  in  forming  a 
flying  bridge  of  boats,  Which  owe  all  their  convenience  to  tbe 
force  of  the  stream  ! 

"  We  will  shot  the  windows,  and  draw  round  tbe  stove  ;  the 
air  is  keen.  I  have  hired  a  large  boat,  and  am  to  be  carried 
up  the  river.  We  embark  to-morrow.  It  b  to  be  drawn  by 
horses,  I  shall,  by  this  means,  aroid  roads  almost  impassable, 
and  perhaps  another  orerturD.  I  mean  to  go,  in  this  manner, 
as  far  as  Mayeoce,  and  if  I  can  to  Manheim ;  but  the  French 
-  are  encamped  so  much  on  both  sides,  that  I  fear  1  roust  give 
Aem  the  slip  by  going  to  Francfort." 


Extracts  from  his  Journal. 


"Pebmary  2,  1794.— Having  got  all  our  baggage  on  board 
over  night,  we  rose  at  six  this  moinin^,  to  proceed  in  a  covered 
boat  up  the  Rhine.  The  weather  the  most  delightful  that  can 
be  conceived.  We  had  a  stove  on  board,  so  that  we  break* 
fasted,  dined,  and  drank  tea,  in  great  comfort,  amusing  oarselves 
with  the  English  papers.  'There  is  nothing  worth  seeing  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine  from  Cologne,  until  you  get  to  Bonn. 
The  river  itself  is  broad  and  fine,  but  the  country  is  bleak.aiid 
melancholy,  very  flat,  and  without  any  olher  ornament  than  a 
few  stunted  willows,  such  as  you  see  by  the  side  of  water  in 
all  low  countries.  The  view  improves  very  fast  as  soon  as  you 
-  leave  Bonn. 

"  February  S. — Rose  at  five  o'clock ;  breakfasted  very  com- 
fortably in  our  boat.  The  views  on  each  side  growing  very 
fine.  In  particular,  we  passed  under  the  noble  ruins  of  a  castle 
they  called  Anvert,  on  the  left  hand.  Soon  after,  another 
almost  as  picturesque,  though  not  so  striking  and  so  lofty,  ap- 
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peared  on  tbe  right  A  little  island  soon  after  made  its  appear- 
ance, and  the  retrospect  of  these  three  objects  combined, 
formed  the  finest  scene  imaginable.  The  clear  sil? er  light  of 
the  morning,  contrasted  with  the  bold  outlines  of  the  ruins,  and 
tbe  indistinct  masses  of  rocks,  covered  with  trees  and  vine- 
yards,  from  the  water's  brink  to  the  mountain's  brow,  were 
excessively  beautifuL  To  these  were  added  the  smooth  sar-t 
face  of  the  "Water  below,  the  white  cottages  of  the  villages 
upon  its  edge,  with  their  spires  peepudg  one  above  another, 
and  tbe  little  island  spread  in  the  front  of  the  whole  with  its 
trees  and  churches.     Slept  at  Andemach. 

'^  February  4. — Rose  at  six ;  breakfasted  in  the  boat.  The 
Rhine  has  no  particular  beauties  from  Andemach,  until  you 
come  to  Coblentz.  '  Then  the  castle  which  has  been  so  often 
compared  to  Gibraltar,  makes  its  appearance,  and  nothing  can 
be  more  grand,  just  at  the  conflux  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle. 
From  the  top  of  the  castle  you  may  distinctly  perceive  the 
different  colours  of  the  two  rivers,  which  seem  as  if  jealous  of 
each  other  and  refuse  to  unite. 

*^  February  5. — We  continued  to  proceed  up  the  Rhine,  in 
tbe  naost  delightful  manner  imaginable.  Nothing  was  wanting, 
but  more  interesting  society,  to  render  it  the  must  agreeable 
voyage  of  my  life.  Never  was  weather  more  favourable,  or 
scenery  more  sublime.  All  the  way  from  Coblentz,  we  had 
the  greatest  variety  of  objects,  and  these  combined  and  thrown 
into  each  views,  as  made  them  quite  enchanting.  No  part  of 
the  Rhine  is  ever  equal  to  the  views  between  CoUentz  and 
Mayence.  The  mountain  scenery  continues  from  Coblentz 
until  you  come  to  Bingen,  and  then  the  mountains  gradually 
disappear,  and  present  in  their  place,  a  flat  open  Country,  in 
wbieh  the  Rhine  flows  broad  and  important  enough,  but  never 
accompanied  with  tbe  imposing  and  majestic  scenery  below 
Bingen.  We  had  a  small  stove  in  the  boat,  upon  which  we 
dreftsed  our  dinners,  heated  our  kettle,  and  toasted  our  rolls* 
Indeed,  accustomed  as  one  is  to  expect  little  dcsagretnens  upon 
water  excursions,  I  had  never  reason  to  be  more  satisfied.  A 
warm,  covered  boat,  with  a  clean  room,  and  a  good  fire,  hot 
rolls,  chocolate,  tea,  rum,  milk,  and  eggs,  beef  steaks,  old 
bock,  and  the  English  newspapers,  were  a  collection  of  luxu- 
ries, that  one  would  hardly  expect  in  going  up  the  Rhine, 
where  the  magnificence  of  the  scenery  is  alone  a  gratification 
sufficiently  satisfactory  for  the  little  trouble  tbe  voyage  requires. 

<^  We  slept  the  first  night  after  leaving  Coblentz  at  a  forti* 
fied  town,  situated  among  the  most  romantic  and  striking  6b* 
jects  (^  all  the  views  upon  the  Rhine.  An  old  German  soldier 
came  to  take  our  names,  country,  and  intentions^  to  the  com- 
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mandant ;  he  had  served  in  America,  and  gratified  our  patriot- 
ism, by  addressing  us  in  English. 

*<  Feb.  6. — Continued  our  passage  up  the  Rhine,  winding 
through  vineyards  and  among  vast  rocks  of  slate.  These 
mountains  which  forin  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  through 
which  the  river  flows,  as  if  they  had  agreed  to  divide  and  form 
a  bed  for  its  waves,  are  cultivated  in  the  roost  extraordinary 
manner,  from  their  very  tops  to  the  water's  edge. '  The  whole 
country,  bordering  on  the  river,  is  covered  with  grapes* 
Wherever  the  rugged  and  fantastic  form  of  the  rocks  permits 
the  approach  of  a  human  footstep,  they  have  planted  grapes, 
and  indeed  in  some  places  the  neatest  little  vineyards  appear 
where  it  seems  impossible  for  any  one  to  tread,  or  for  any  cul<> 
tivation  to  take  place. 

^*  The  changes  that  constantly  take  place  in  the  scenery  as 
you  proceed,  are  like  the  variations  in  a  theatre.  New  objects 
rapidly  succeed  each  other.  You  scarcely  lose  sight  of  a  village 
or  a  fortress,  ere  some  old  ruin,  town,  or  castle  makes  its 
immediate  appearance  ;  and  so  quick  is  this  alteration  in  the 
Sjcenery  around  you,  that  not  being  able  to  enjoy  sufficiently 
any  one  object,  you  pass  by  them  all  with  regret.  It  seems  as^ 
if  one  was  passing  from  one  lake  into  another,  since  at  every 
turn,  the  water  appears  completely  land-locked.  Slept  at  a 
village  beyond  Btngen. 

"February?,  1794. — The  approach  to  Mayence  is  very 
grand.  That  noble  bridge  of  boats  cuts  a  fine  appearance 
across  so  broad  a  river.  We  arrived  about  three  o'clock. 
Discharged  our  boat.  The  Hotel  de  Mayence  is  a  Very  large 
inn,  and  a  very  good  one.  The  accommodations  are  clean,  and 
their  famous  wine  of  Johannisburg  is  alone  worth  coming  for. 
This  is  from  vineyards  more  famous  than  those  of  Hocneim. 
I  found  it  uncommonly  strong,  and  full  twice  as  intoxicating^ 
as  Rhenish  in  general,  which  is  the  smallest  recommendation 
it  has. 

«  February  8,  1794. — I  walked  this  morning  in  the  square, 
which  at  present  is  perfectly  the  place  d'armes — officers,  sol* 
diers,  French  prisoners,  cannons,  baggage-wagons,  powder- 
carts, — ^all  war.  If  the  French  should  again  visit  Mayence,  I 
believe  they  will  meet  with  a  warmer  reception  than  they  had 
before.  One  thousand  men  are  reviewed  on  parade  every 
morning  at  ten  o'clock.  The  eflfects  of  the  late  siege  are  be- 
coming every  day  less  visible.  A  stranger  would  not  discern 
that  Mayence  had  ever  suffered  from  a  bombardment.  Among 
the  soldiers  I  observed  several  with  gold  and  silver  medals 
round  their  necks,  the  badges  of  honour  for.  valour  and  exploits^ 
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They  were  chiefl  j  of  the  regiment  of  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia, 
uncle  of  die  present  king,  and  brotfier  of  Frederic  the  Great. 

<<  It  remains  I  should  say  a  few  words  of  the  people  du  bas 
Mm.  For  my  own  part,  I  like  them  better  than  any  of  their 
neighbours.  They  are  a  hardy,  indnstrious,  clean,  open>hearted, 
rude,  but  honest  race  of  men.  They  are  neither  Flemish, 
Dutch,  nor  German.  If  I  were  to  give  my  opinion  exactly, 
they  are  a  compound  of  all  three.  They  have  tht*  cleanliness 
of  the  Datch,  and  use  as  much  tobacco.  They  have  the 
hardy,  rode  outside  of  the  Germans,  with  the  dress,  features^ 
and  manners  of  the  Flemish.  From  being  constantly  accus* 
tomed  to  hard  labour  iipon  the  water,  they  become  sturdy  and 
industrious.  They  unite  very  much  in  family  interests,  and  you 
seldom  see  a  party  of  labourers,  or  a  set  of  boatmen,  but  two 
out  of  five  Will  be  brothers ;  and  often  one  sees  father,  sons, 
and  daughters,  all  at  work  at  the  same  bench  of  oars,  as  was  the 
case  with  me  when  I  went  down  the  Rhine  in  November.  The 
women  are,  without  exception,  strong  and  li^ly.  1  never  sai» 
a  pretty  face  among  them.  They  pay  great  attention  to 
the  duties  enjoined  by  their  religion.  They  are  fond  of 
national  songs,  and  generally  delight  in  hearing  mendicant 
perfoitners  on  a  small  harp,  which  they  accompany  with  their 
voice.  I  listened  with  great  attention  to  several  of  their  songs. 
They  were  very  characteristic  of  the  people,  and  generally 
consisted  of  the  delights  of  druiking  good  wine,  in  a  uarm 
nmmer,  as  they  call  their  little  rooms,  when  heated  almost  lo 
suffocatioa  by  a  stove.  Low  ribaldry  finds  a  lai^e  shaie  in 
thefar  songs.  Indeed,  when  one  considers  the  similarity  of 
lattguage,|and  of  many  customs  still  prevalent  in  these.countries, 
one  can  but  be  struck  with  the  great  analogy  there\is  between 
the  present  Germans  and  the  Ei^lish  in  their  days  of  yore* 
The  use  of  wooden  shoes  is  common  both  to  men  and  women. 

*^  February  9. — We  received  intelligence  that  a  very  power- 
fid  anny  c^the  French  are  advancing  rapidly  towards  Manheim 
'and  Worms.  This  impedes  my  progress  that  way ;  however, 
as  the  accounts  are  very  vague,  1  shall  go  to  Francfort,  and 
decide  upon  my  route,  after  1  have  consulted  with  the  bankers 
there* 

**  It  it  impossible  to  help  remarking  the  want  of  eyebrows 
among  the  Germans.  They  have  either  none  at  all,  or  they 
are  so  light,  that  the  face  loses  the  chief  feature  of  expression ; 
and  thence  it  is,  that  Germans  have  universally,  or  at  least  with 
few.  exceptions,  a  stupid  vacant  physiognomy." 
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Extract  of  a  letter. 

**  In  our  Cabrtaoe,  goikg  up  the  Rbim£ 

Feb.  S,  1794. 

"  My  dear  mother  and  sister. — My  pen  runs  as  fast  as  the 
river  whose  current  we  oppose.  I  shall  tire  you  with  my  let- 
ters. We  are  enjoying  the  most  delightful  voyage  you  can 
conceive.  Our  carrit^e  is  in  the  boat,  from  its  windows  I  see 
the  banks  of  this  delightful  river.  The  morning  is  just 
dawning,  and  I  dedicate  half  an  hour  befoiie  breakfast  to  you. 
I  shall  finish  this  at  Manheim  or  Francfort.  By  all  the  intelli- 
gence we  can  gain,  the  French  will  not  interfere  with  us.  Oh> 
I  cannot  write.     Look  what  a  scene ! 

4 

(Here  he  gives  a  sketch  v>Uh  his. pen  of  the  scene.) 

"  Therci  Ann,  is  a  little  for  your  eyes,  and  a  great  deal  for 
your  imagination.  The  genius  of  poetif  must  help  you  to  con- 
ceive from  such  a  paltry  outline  something  more  adequate  to 
the  grandeur  of  the  original.  Greasy  paper,  bad  ink,  a  bad 
pen,  a  rolling  boat,  and  a  bad  painter,  are  but  sorry  materials 
to  do  justice  to  such  scenery  as  the  Rhine  presents  at  every 
turn.  The  little  island  in  front,  is  in  the  middle  of  the  river. 
The  lofty  ruiiis  on  the  brow  of  a  mountain  to  the  right,  are  the 
remains  of^Anvert  castle.  Those  on  the  left  are  of  more  re-  ' 
mote  antiquity,  and  their  name-  is  forgotten.  Oh,  could  you 
see  how  the  clear  silver  light  of  the  morning  contrasts  itself 
with  the  bold  outlines  of  its  broken  walls,  you- would  be  in  rap- 
tures ;  and,  perhaps,  have  as  good  an  appetite  as  I  have ;  so. 
if  you  will  excuse  me,  I  will  go  to  breakfast. 

<<  Manheim,  Feb.  12,  1794. — I  have  had  great  difficulty  in 
penetrating  to  this  place.  The  French  have,  for  a  long  time, 
been  established  all  along  the  western  banks  of  the  Rhine,  be-* 
tween  Mayence  and  Manheim,  at  Worms,  Oppenheim,  &C..* 
By  keeping  on  the  other  side  the  river  I  escaped,  and  got 
within  this  town." 


Extracts  from  his  Journal. 

**  February  10,  1794. — ^As  soon  as  you  arrive  at  a  German 
ijm,  you  are  left  in  the  middle  of  the  yard  by  the  postillion  to 
find  your  Wj^y  in  as  you  can.    The  best  houses  have  never  any 
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carpets  to  the  floor,  which  is  covered  with  sand;    The  ftinii> 

lure  is  old :  the  chairs  unsteady,  straig^ht  in  the  back,  like  those 

m  England  two  hundred  years  ago :  they  defy  all  hopea  of 

rest  after  fatigue.     WheD  you  are  sliown  into  your  bed-room, 

which  is  the  only  room  you  have  both  for  eating  and  deeping, 

you  must  first  open  the  window  to  expel  the  fusty  smell  that 

has  been  acquired  from  long  want  of  fresh  air.     A  full  hour  is 

required  to  heat  the  stove,  which,  if  yon  are  not  u^ied  to  it,  will 

cause  a  violent  headach.     Tour  bed  will  be  short  and  narrow^ 

stuck  against  a  cold  wkdte-washed  wall,  with  the  plaster  falling 

about  your  eyes.     The  sheets  never  cover  your  feet,  for  if  they 

are  long  enough  for  that  purpose,  the  Grerman  mode  is  to  leave 

the  feet  uncovered,  and  as  soon  as  you  get  into  bed,  you  will 

find  your  feet  exptised  to  the  air.     In  winter,  a  thick  covering, 

or  cushion  of  eider  down  is  laid  upon  you.     The  first  heats 

you,  and  then  taUini^  off  in  the  night,  makes  you  catch  cold  to  a 

certainty.     In  their  diet,  the  Germans  are  ver>  fond  of  sour 

vegetables,  which  are  very  wholesome,  and  always  pleasant  to 

those  who  are  accustomed  to  use  them.     They  also  use  a 

great  deal  of  somr  sauce."  ( 

**Feb.  12. — Left  Darmstadt.  The  roads  worse  and  worse : 
obliged  to  have  six  horses  to  the  last  stage  to  Manheim.  Pa- 
troles  passing  every  where  among  the  villages.  Arrive  at 
Manheim. 

*' February  13.— Went  to  the  observatory  to  see  if  the 
French  troops  were  visible  in  the  villages ;  saw  some  cavalry, 
but  could  not  possibly  say  if  they  were  the  French  advanced 
guardy  or  the  Oermaa  pat  role.  The  keeper  of  the  observatory 
told  me  they  were  certainly  French.  Bought  a  pipe  and  some 
tobacco :  began  to  smoke.  8aw  the  parade.  The  Austrian  . 
hussars,  and  those  called  Seaton's  hussars,  Prussians,  are  the 
bravest  troops  in  the  world.  Sixteen  of  these  drove  three  hun« 
dred  French  out  of  Deux  Fonts* 

«  February  14. — Alarmed  by  a  cannonade.  Looked  out  oi 
the  window  and  saw.  the  soldiers  all  running  to  arms,  and  the 
T^eople  in  confiision.  The  waiter  came  in  and  said,  *  Gentle- 
men 1  the  French  ate  at  our  gates !'  They  said  bombs  had 
fallen  upon  the  town  in  the  night.  Went  to  the  observatory^ 
the  French  were  in  the  same  village  I  saw  them  in  before ;  but 
the  weather  so  hazy  could  see  nothing.  The  Germans  made 
a  sortie  to  attack  them.  All  the  artillery  was  in  motion. 
Left  Manheim;  came  to  Bruchsal ;  slept  there." 

The  following  passage  on  the  diversity  pf  national  custontf,. 
&C,,  occurs  in  this  part  of  his  journal : 
<<  Thai  extraordinary  diversity,  of  character  is  not  confined 
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to  States  alone ;  among  tke  Italians,  it  subsists  often  in  tbe 
same  town,  where  a  river,  or  a  bridge,  or  a  difference  of  parish, 
occasions  the  most  implacabk  animosity  between  the  parties, 
and  often  a  distinction  in  mann<*rs  and  dialect,  as  well  as  fea- 
tnres.  At  Rome,  the  Transtiberini,  or  those  who  inhabit  that 
part  of  the  city  behind  St.  Peter's,  will  not  suffer  their  children 
to  intermarry  with  the  pofoUmii  as  they  call  all  those  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Porta  delPopolo.  They  consider  themselves  as  of 
a  superior  race,  and  the  only  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Romans.  They  are  hardier,  more  industrious,  and  posses^d 
of  a  greater  degree  of  strength.  They  pretend  that  one  of  the 
Transtiberini  is  at  any  time  able  to  combat  with  at  least  three 
of  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  city.  Nay,  to  such  excess  do 
diey  carry  their  pride  and  animosity,  that  they  will  sometimea 
fight  as  soon  as  they  meet«  and  especially  when  inflamed  by  the 
potent  fumes  of  their  oroieto.     At  Florence,    the  different 

Krisfaes  form  distinct  and  separate  bodies  of  men;  that  of  San 
(renzo,  being  the  largest,  considers  itself  of  the  greatest  con* 
sequence,  and  every  individual  of  it  piques  himself  upon  his 
local  importance.  When  tbe  Grand  Duke  abolished  the  gal-» 
leys,  and  adopted  in  their  stead  that  edifice  at  Pisa,  called  II 
Bagno^  for  tbe  reception  of  the  slaves,  the  parish  of  San  Nico- 
las happened  to  be  the  first  that  furnished  a  convict  to  inhabit 
it,  -upon  which  account  the  rest  of  the  parishes  have  always 
considered  the  people  of  San  Nicoles  as  the  most  contempti- 
ble of  all  the  Florentines.  They  do  not  like  to  associate  with 
them,  nor  on  any  account  will  they  permit  their  children  to 
form  connexion  among  them.  If  such  an  affair  should  hap* 
pen,  the  person,  whoever  he  in,  that  weds  a  girl  of  San  Nico* 
las,  is  upbraided  with  his  violation  of  the  ancient  animosity^ 
and  the  old  story  ^of//  Bagno  is  immediately  revived. 

**At  Naples,  these  local  distinctions  are  still  more  remarka-. 
ble.  What  can  be  more  striking  than  the  wonderful  differ* 
ence  between  tbe  Lazzaroni  and  the  rest  of  the  Neapolitans? 
Yet  even  this  is  not  all;  even  these  Lazzaroni  are  again 
divided,  and  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Lucia  differ  as  widely  from, 
the  Lazzaroni  of  the  Mole  Piccola,  and  II  Ponte  dell&  Mada> 
lena,  as  they  in  their  turn  differ  from  each  other.  Add  to 
all  this,  the  extraordinary  difference  throughout  all  the  dis- 
tricts and  petty  divisions  of  the  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies. 
The  inhabitants  bordering  on  the  metropolis  have  all  their 
different  distinctions,  and  are  marked  by  separate  modes  of 
dress.  How  various  are  these  costumes.  The  people  of 
the  Campagna  Felice  have  their  particular  habit ;  the  people 
of  Capri,  Ischia.  Procida,  have  theirs ;  the  inhabitants  of  Poz- 
auoli^  Sorrento^  &c.  have  theirs.    And,  what  is  of  all 
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tlie  most  siogiilar,  the  women  of  Posilippo,  a  small  part  of  the 
town  of  Naples,  are  dtstiDguished  by  a  headdress,  and  a  habit 
perfectly  distinct  from  the  rest  of  their  feUow-citizens.  Thus 
it  is  that  the  variety  in  the  costume  of  these  parts  is  so  extend- 
ed, that  the  painters  of  Naples  sell  to  strangers  a  collection 
of  different  modes  of  dress,  each  peculiar  to  some  porticular 
district  of  the  N  eapolitan  dominions. 

**'How  singular  is  the  ceremony  of  marriage  in  the  province 
of  Isemia  !  There»  when  a  young  man  wishes  to  pay  his  ad- 
dresses to  the  woman  he  loves,  he  must  first  obtain  permission 
by  the  following  curious  mode,  which  is  called  la  Cipponata. 
He  makes  up  a  bough  with  all  the  ornaments  of  flowers^ 
ribands,  &c.  which  they  call  II  Cipponi;  and  the  larger  this 
bough  is,  the  stronger  the  proof  of  his  attachment  In  the 
lught  he  places  it  at  her  father's  door,  and  retiring  to  some 
convenient  distance,  with  his  musket  in  his  hand,  and  his 
poniard  in  his  bosom,  watches  it  till  the  morning  dawns,  and 
wo  betide  the  presumptuous  mortal  that  shall  dare  to  meddle 
with  or  remove  the  pledge  of  his  afleetion.  in  the  moming 
the  Cipponi  is  discovered.  The  father  comes  to  the  door,  and 
with  a  loud  voice  demands,  *  Chi  ha  cipponato  la  figiia  mia  V 
The  love^  then  elopes  from  his  hiding  place ;  declares  his  pas* 
aion,  and  begs  permission  to  pay  his  addresses  in  form ;  saying 
in  answer,  *Lagio  i,  ciponato  ioP  if  the  parents  approve  of 
the  match,  he  is  immediately  admitted  ;  if  not»  the  father  says, 
^Agi  pazienza,  figKomio!  O  sangue  mio  colo  tuo,  non  si 
oonfail'  [N.  B.  This  is  written  as  it  is  pronounced,  with  the 
Patois.},  and  without  fiirther  ceremony  the  lover  retires, 
patiently  bearing  his  disappointment,  nor  ever  again  exerting 
his  influence  to  produce  an  alteration  in  the  sentiments  of  the 
relations.  Should  he  succeed,  and  be  admitted  to  au  inter- 
view, (he  da>  L»  soon  fixed  for  the  nuptials.  On  that  morning 
the  bridegroom  first  repairs  to  the  church,  and  may  be  seen  for 
some  hours  befbn:  his  bride  arrive?,  walking  impatiently  be- 
neath the  arcades,  and  looking  every  moment  to  see  if  his 
beloved  is  upon  the  march.  At  last  she  ajipears.  He 
ffies  to  meet  her,  and  thus  addresses  her :  *  Ben  venuta, 
madama !  ben  torata !'  She  replies,  *  Torata  sono  et  torata 
mi  pot  chiamare !' 

Instead  of  considering  the  people  of  italy  as  the  inhabitants 
oi  one  country,  all  actuated  by  a  similarity  of  modes  and  ca- 
price, and  possessing  the  same  manners,  dialect,  and  laws, 
there  is  no  portion  of  territory  upon  the  whole  face  of  the 
globe,  where  in  an  equal  extent  is  found  so  great  a  variety  of 
Uws,  government,  manners,  dialect,  features,  dress,  and  cus-^ 
UoDB.    A  few  miles  create  in  Italy  as  great  a  change  as  on« 
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finds  in  Europe,  upon  leaving  one  nation  for  another  infinitely 
more  remote.  The  borders  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Ganges  da 
not  present  a  wider  contrast  than  those  of  the  Amo  and  the 
Tiber ;  so  striking  is  the  distinction  between  a  Florentine  and 
a  Roman.  The  same  remarkable  difference  is  found  in  all  the 
other  states  of  Italy ;  Genoa,  Turio,  Milan,  Venice,  Florence, 
Rome,  and  Naples,  have  all  a  people  peculiar  to  theroselYes, 
and  marked  with  Tsrious  de^cs  of  dissimilarity.  Eachof 
these  are  moreover  infinitely  subdivided ;  nor  does  a  stranger, 
in  the  towns  of  Italy,  pass  from  one  street  into  another  wlth^*^ 
out  perceiving  some  alteration  in  the  people  that  inhabit  them.'' 

The  narrative  of  his  journey  is  thus  continued  : 

<^  Came  from  Cierla,  through  Inspruck  to  Steinach..  The 
situation  of  Inspruck  is  the  most  beautiful  of  any  in  the  Tirol^ 
and  it  is  viewed  to  advantage  from  the  mountains  as  you  de- 
scend in  coming  from  Italy.  It  brings  strongly  to  one's  recoU 
lection  Dr.  Johnson's  beautiful  description  of  the  vale  of  Abys* 
sinia.  .  High  mountains  rise  from  it  on  all  sides  perpendicular, 
and  the  wolf,  as  he  ranges  their  hoary  tops,  looks  doum  with* 
out  dismay  upon  the  crowded  streets  of  the  town.  The  river 
Inn  meanders  through  it,  and  a  long  extent  of  valley  makes 
the  scene  enchanting:  There  are  ^>od  inns,  and  very  clean, 
all  through  the  Tirol. 

« February  22,  1794.— Came  from  Steinach  to  Brizen^ 
.  through  a  fine  romantic  country.  Saw  there  a  cabinetof  natu-* 
ral  history,  extensive,  and  full  of  trash.  Breakfasted  at  Bren-« 
nor,  the  highest  part  of  the  Tirol ;  after  which- we  continually 
descend  towards  Italy,  as  usual,  by  a  river,  which  takes  its 
source  there.  It  is  called  the  Eisac,  and  falls  into  the  Adige 
at  Bolzano. 

^*Feb.  23.-*>Came  from  Brixen  to  Bransol.  The  carnival- 
every  where  prohibited,  on  account  of  the  French  troubles, 
and  the  death  of  the'  late  king  of  France.  At  Colmar,  we 
breakfasted ;  I  believe  there  is  hardly  any  where  a  cleaner,  or 
a  better  inn*  The  scenery  very  fine ;  narrow  valleys  along 
the  torrent ;  bold  rocks  and  precipices,  over  whose  brinks  are 
seen  convents,  hermitages,  and  monasteries.  At  Bolzano,  the 
people  were  amu»ng  themselves  with  firing  bullets  at  a  mark. 
Perceived  our  vicinity  to  Italy  the  moment  we  arrived  at  Bran- 
zol,  by  the  horrid  stench  of  our  room,  and  the  miserable,  Cat«> 
tered  furniture  of  our  beds.  To  complete  the  disgust,  an 
Englishman  had  penciled  the  wall  with  a  history  of  the  bugs 
he  had  found  in  the  very  room  we  were  in.  We  left  Branzol 
very  eariy,  came  through  Naimarch,  Sahim,  and  Lavis,  to 
Trent,    They  begin  tb  speak  Italian  at  Branzolj  and  one  gnu 
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Aialiy  loses  Cremm  modea,  dress,  aad  lingaagei  till  yoa 
.oome  to  Trent.  Tbe  inn  at  Trem  is  good.  From  tVent  I 
proceeded  into  Italy,  by  a  new  route  to  Venice.  It  is  moch 
sboiter  tban  the  road  by  Terona,  more  cnrioas,  and  better 
kept.  Except  one  stage  from  Premulan  to  Bassano,  it  is  ex- 
ce&ent.  We  came  from  Trent  to  Pisngine,  Boi^o  di  Valsugaro, 
and  to  Premnlan,  where  we  slept :  the  accommodations  ex* 
ecarable.  Left  Premnlan  at  two  o'clock  the  next  morning ; 
came  throngb  Bassano,  Castel-Franca,  and  Treviso.to  Mestre, 
where  we  hired  a  boat  for  Venice.  The  road  from  Premnlan 
to  Bassano  contains  in  a  high  degree  all  those  sublime  objects 
which  are  ever  attendant  on  Alpine  scenery.  Part  of  it  seemed 
like*  an  epitome  of  the  passage  by  the  St.  Gothard.  Just  be- 
fore yon  arrive  at  Bassano,  you  leave  the  Alps  entirely,  aad 
looldng  back  may  see  them  at  one  view  in  a  line,  as  when  yon  . 
enterthe  Tirol,  at  Fuesen,  from  Suabia«  The  country  is  quite 
flat  afterwards,  and  as  you  approach  nearer  to  Venice  is  highly 
cultivated.  At  Bassano,  we  breakfasted,  a  mob  assembled 
\vith  as  much  eager  curiosity  to  see  our  carriage,  as  when  I  i 

passed  tbe  8i,  Gothard.  Castei-Franca  is  a  small  town  full 
of  poor  wretches  lounging  in  the  long  Italian  maateau.  At 
Treviflo  I  saw  the  irst  appearance  of  the  grand  carnival,  a 
number  of  people  walking  about  in  masks,  and  some  only  with 
large"  noses.  I  should  have  noticed  the  mode  in  which  they 
cefebnted  the  approach  of  spring  at  Premulan.  Some  men 
paraded  up  and  down  tbe  village,  beating  a  warming-pan  and 
the  top  of  a  porridge-pot,  singing,  *  tfua  the  power  of  wkUer  k 
gofUy  and  i»e  may  soon  go  about  ludf  naked,  wUhont  shoes  and 
stockists,  vha  I  viva  P  The  road  from  Treviso  to  Mestre  is 
full  as  fine  as  the  broad  high  turnpike  leading  into  London. 
The  vines  on  each  side  are  cultivated  in  festoons,  and  a  vari- 
ety of  fantastic  forms.  Tbe  villas  of  Venetian  noblesse  with 
their  gardens,  parterres,  covered  walks,  statues,  &o.,  abound 
all  the  way. 

''They  were  so  awkward,  and  so  long  in  embarking  our 
carriage,  that  we  did  not  reach  Venice  before  midnight.  Wc 
came  to  Pedrillo%  an  excellent  inn,  on  the  grand  canal,  near 
the  Rialto.  There  never  was  a  place  I  have  been  so  desirous 
of  seeihg  as  Venice,  and  I  find  it  in  every  respect  answer  my 
cxpeetalioos.  We  had  the  good  luck  to  arrive  during  the  last 
days  of  the  grand  carnival,  which  are  always  the  most  magni- 
ficent. I  do  not  know  how  dull  Venice  might  grow  during 
a  long  resklence,  but,  I  am  sure,  to  a  stranger,  upon  his  first 
arrival,  it  presents  one  of  the  most  singular  spectacles  of  any 
city  in  Europe.  Canals  instead  of  streets,  gondolas  instead 
of  carriages,  form  scenes  so  new,  that  they  must  be  interesting. 
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Add  to  this,  the  infinity  of  invaluable  pictures,  by  the  first  mas* 
ters  of  the  Yenetian  school,  the  superb  edifices  of  those  cele^ 
brated  architects,  Palladio,  Sansaviro,  Scamozzi,  &c.  The 
public  entertainments,  the  riches,  the  goTemment,  all  are 
striking  ** 

"  February  27.— At  Venice  you  have  no  occasion  for  a 
'laquais  delouage.  The  Grondoliers  are  accustomed  to  act  that 
part,  and  they  are  welJ  adapted  for  such  an  office.  Went  m 
our  gondola  to  the  Place  di  St.  Marco :  saw  a  collection  of 
figures  in  wax,  representing  the  moslcelebrated  men  of  anti* 
quity,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Cicero,  Scipio  Africanus,  &c.  &c. ; 
also  the  judgment  of  Solomon,  taken  from  a  picture  of  Ra- 
phael's at  Rome.  They  were  astonishingly  well  ezecifted. 
I  never  saw  any  so  good  before.  The  King  of  Naples  was 
so  like  the  original,  that  it  made  one  start.  Of  all  other 
groupes,  the  best  was  the  artist  himself  at  work,  with  his  wife, 
and  the  servant  holding  the  candle.  Saw  a  collection  of  wild 
beasts.  We  then  went  to  the  top  of  the  tower,  from  whence 
you  have  a  view  of  all  this  princely  city,  the  sea,  the  opposite  j 
shores,  &c..  From  the  tower  we  went  to  hire  a  box  near  the  I 
Doge,  to  see  the  spectacles ;  they  asked'three  sequins,  I  wouU  1 
not  give  it,  but  went  to  the  palace,  and  hired  one  in  the  win- 
dow of  the  council-chamber  for  one  sequin.  We  then  saw 
the  palace,  which  is  full  of  fine  pictures.  From  the  palace  I 
went  to  walk  in  the  grand  place,  where  there  was  a  promenade^ 
and  all  the  world  in  masquerade.  This  seems  very  ridiculous  ^ 
to  a  stranger,  as  most  of  them  take  no  pains  ta  disguise  them*  | 
selves,  except  by  wearing  a  nose  ;  and  you  see  them  talking 
politics,  transacting  business,  &c.,  with  all  the  gravity  in  the 
world,  considering  their  mask,  or  their  paper  nose,  as  nothing 
more  than  a  fashionable  appendage  to  their  dress. 

**  About  two  o'clock,  we  went  to  take  our  places,  and  the 
spectacles  began.  The  throng  of  people  was  beyond  any 
bing  I  ever  saw.  I  think  it  exceeding  even  the  benediction  at 
Rome.  First  ot  all  came  a  procession  of  butchers,  with  oxen. 
These  were  placed  opposite  the  Doge,  and  the  trial  was  to  see 
who  could  strike  ofi"  the  heads  of  these  poor  animals  at  one 
blow,  with  an  enormous  sabre.  Some  of  them  succeeded. 
The  next  thing  was  an  exertion  of  strength,  which  they  call 
*  The  force  of  Hercules.'  It  consisted  of  a  pyramid  of  moi 
formed  upon  one  another's  shoulders.  The  base  was  made  of 
sixteen,  which  rose  diminishing  to  one,  and  on  his  shooiders 
stood  a  little  boy,  who  formed  the  pomt.  There  were  two 
stages  of  these  pyramids.  After  this  came  the  most  estonish* 
ing  feat  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  A  man  ascended  by  a  rope 
irom  the  Place  di  St.  Marco  up  to  the  top  of  the  tower»  %nd 
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?rdm  thlBDce  down  on  the  oth^r  side,  with  a  nosegay  in  bis  hand, 
which  be  presented  to  the  Doge.  From  thence  he  mounted 
again  to  the  tower,  and  theD  down  again  with  astonishing  velo- 
citj  to  the  qH>t  from  which  he  originaUy  started.  They  say 
there  never  was  but  one  accident  remembered  in  Venice  from 
this  feat,  and  that  arose  from  the  man's  attempting  to  play  tricks^ 
when  he  fell  down  and  was  dashed  to  atoms^  Since  that  timej, 
it  18  forbidden  to  attempt  any  thing  more  than  the  common 
mode  of  going  op  and  down.  However,  this  made  me  shud- 
der ;  for  the  man  chose  to  amuse  the  populace,  by  twisting 
round  and  round  the  rope,  and  once  he  stuck  so  that  I  ex- 
pected to  see  him  come  down  upon  the  heads  of  the  people. 
There  was,  besides  this,  a  representation  of  gladiators,  which 
was  neatly  done,  but  had  litde  effect  The  pyramids  were  re- 
peated six  or  seven  times,  and  at  last  the  whole  closed  with  a 
grand  display  of  fireworks,  but  they  chose  to  let  them  off  by 
day-light,  so  that  all  their  beauty  was  entirely  lost.  After  all 
this,  I  went  to  see  some  excellent  rope-dancutg,  where  there 
was  the  best  clown  I  ever  saw :  there  was  also  very  good 
tumbling,  and  a  pantomime  well  conducted,  I  then  came  home 
to  tGBf  and  at  ten  o'clock  we  went  in  our  gondola  to  the  opera, 
at  il  Teatro  San  Benedetto.  ItwasJVtna;  Madame  Bruni^ 
the  first  singer.  The  ballets  were  not  extraordinary.  In  the 
middle  of  the  second  act,  a  shower  of  sonnets,  with  pigeons,' 
turkeys,  and  fowls,  were  thrown  through  the  ventilator  into 
"file  parterre.  Tbey  were  intended  as  a  compUment  to  Madame 
Bruni,  and  the  first  male  dinger,  Signer  Viganoni.  The  au- 
dience were  chiefly  masked.  It  did  not  finish  before  four 
p'clock  in  the  morning  of  February  38,  1794;  at  which  hour 
I  came  home,  and  am  employed 

Ib  aotiiir,  ere  th^  fade  ftway, 
The  littM  lincA  oryetterday. 

Under  the  name  of  a  republic,  and  boasfing  of  its  liberties, 
there  is  not  in  Europe  a  more  despotk;  government  than  that 
of  Venice. 

'*  We  went  all  over  the  arsenal.  They  call  it  the  finest  in 
Europe.  This  is  not  true ;  once,  perhaps,  it  was  so,  but  those 
days  are  gone.  The  armoury  is,  1  believe,  longer  than  that  in 
the  Tower :  it  is  in  several  rooms.  There  are  arms  fqr  80,000 
men,  all  ready  at  a  moment's  notice.  The  ships  are  all  built 
under  cover.  We  saw  the  tawdry  heavy  vessek,  in  which  the 
Doge  gojss  to  wed  the  Adriatic ;  all  covered  with  gold,  and  as 
long  as  an  eighty-gun  ship.  The  model  room  was  pretty 
oiough.  The  whole  of  the  arsenal  is  two  Italian  miles  and  a 
half  round ;  two  thousand  five  hundred  men  work  in  it  daily. 
JL. 
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It  seems  poor  and  naked  when  compared  to  Portsmouth  or 
Plymouth.  From  the  arsenal  we  went  to  the  church  of  San 
Giorgio  Maggiore,  and  saw  there  some  architecture  of  the  fa** 
mouB  Palladio,  of  which  Venice  is  full.  He  built  the  Rialto. 
They  showed  us  a  noble  picture  by  Paul  Veronese  ;  the  mar- 
riage at  Cana  in  Oalilee.  In  it  were  portraits  of  all  the  most 
celebrated  Venetian  painters.  Paul  himself,  Titian,  Tintoretti, 
Bassano,  &c.  &c.  Walked  in  the  Place  di  St.  Marco,  and 
saw  the  church  of  that  name ;  a  Gothic  edifice,  of  great  anti- 
quity, the  inside  of  which  is  covered  with  Mosaic  paintings. 
Intrigue  is  carried  to  such  a  pitch  in  Venice,  that  the  gondolas 
are  formed,  and  furnished  with  every  convenience  for  that 
purpose.  It  is  usual,  in  Venice,  to  see  a  lady  with  her  cecisbeo 
m  one  box,  and  in  the  other  her  husband  with  his  mistress ;  and 
you  will  see  the  lady  leaning  over  to  compliment  her  husband's 
mistress,  while  he  is  bowing  to  the  cecisbeo. 

*'  In  the  evening,  we  went  to  the  noblest  and  the  neatest 
theatre  I  ever  saw.  The  scenery  was  beyond  any  thing  ex- 
cellent ;  by  Mauri ;  a  celebrated  artist.  The  last  ballet  was 
very  fine.  The  women  of  Venice  are,  generalfy  speaking,  all 
handsome.  They  dress  better,  the  nien  look  cleaner,  and 
every  thing  seems  upon  a  better  footing  than  either  at  Rome  or 
Naples,  where  the  women  are  all  ugly,  vulgar,  and  dirty ;  and 
the  noblesse  look  like  a  party  of  strolling  players. 

^*  The  Rialto,  of  whfch  so  much  has  been  said,  is,  in  ray 
opinion,  very  little  deserving  of  its  fame.  It  was  built  by  PaU 
ladio,  is  of  unpolished  marble,  consists  of  one  arch,  and  id 
loaded  with  houses,  having  three  streets  passing  over  it  parallel 
to  each  other.  The  bridge  of  Pont  y  Pridd,  in  South  Wales, 
is  in  every  respect  superior,  which  was  built  by  a  common  ma- 
son of  Glamorganshire. 

" There  were  eight  theatres  open  while  we  were  here.  They 
were  nevertheless  all  full  every  night.  The  oath  of  the  Vene- 
tians is  always  a  bloody  one  :  sangue  di  Dio,  sangue  di  Cristo, 
sangue  di  Madonna,  are  the  usual  expressions.  The  oaths  of 
Italy  vary  in  every  state.  At  Rome,  they  are  the  most  shock- 
ing of  all.  There  you  will  see  a  postillion,  or  one  of  the 
lower  class,  when  in  a  passion,  fall  down  upon  his  knees,  and 
blaspheme  against  heaven,  the  angels,  the  saints,  and  the  virgin. 
A  Russian  gentleman  was  once  in  a  post-chaise  when  a  Roman 
postillion's  hat  blew  off  and  fell  in  the  river.  The  fellow  cooUy 
descended  from  his  horses,  and  instead  of  trying  to  get  it  out, 
fell  on  his  knees  by  the  side  of  the  river,  saying,  *  Managio  a 
tutti  Cristo,  a  Virgine  Maria  1  Oh  anima  mia,  managio  a  tutti 
di  paradise  et  tre  milia  torno  !'  '  But,  my  friend,'  said  the  gen- 
tlemto,  <  what  makes  you  conclude  your  imprecation  with  tre 
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milift  torno  V  The  fellow  replied^  while  every  limb  of  him 
was  conTuIsed  with  passion,  *  Perche  sapete,  excellenza,  che 
ogm  santo,  in  questo  bell'  gionio,  e  andato  a  cafnnQinare»  vog- 
lio  prendere  tutti !'  At  Naples,  the  oaths  are  more  moderate, 
at  least  to  English  ears.  The  worst  they  make  use  of^  in 
their  own  opinion,  b  when  they  blaspheme  St.  Januarius.  It 
is  then  that  a  NeapoJitan  despairs  of  ever  obtaining  absolution, 
as  the  priests,  making  use  of  every  method  that  may  serve  to 
support  the  holy  fraud,  endeavour  to  impress  the  minds  of 
their  votaries,  with  the  most  perfect  abhorrence  of  any  viola- 
tion of  the  honour  of  their  patron. 

^  During  the  carniyal,  it  is  usual  for  every  person  to  enter 
the  theatre  masked.  Soon  after,  they  generally  take  them  off, 
and  the  men  stick  them  in  the  corners  of  their  hats. 

^*  Speaking  of  oaths — Four  Neapolitan  monks  once  engaged 
With  a  vetturino  to  conduct  them  to  Naples,  but  made  it  an 
article  of  their  contract,  that  he  should  not  make  use  of  an 
oath  the  whole  ^aj.  Coming  into  a  deep  sandy  road,  he  be- 
gan to  flog  his  mules  and  grunt  and  scold,  but  all  to  no  use. 
'£h  vedete,  signor,^  said  he  to  the  monks,  <  vedete  I  il  mulo 
Bon  vuo'  andar.  Se  non  volete  restare  cosi,  lasciate  mi  fare 
una  sola !'  *  By  no  mean^,^  said  the  monks,  *  whip  'em !' 
However,  at  last,  finding  they  were  likely  to  remain  there  all 
day,  and  being  worried  with  his  entreaties,  they  limited  him  to 
a  single  oath.  *  Grazia,  padre  mio !  managio  il  primo  di  No- 
vembre  !'  The  cunning  rascal  chose  to  damn  the  first  of  No- 
nember,  of  all  other  days,  because  it  was  consecrated  to  all 
jmints ;  and  by  this  means  he  thought  in  one  comprehensive 
oath  to  be  of  as  much  service,  as  if  he  had  been  allowed  tO' 
swear  during  the  whole  journey.^ 

*^  March  1,  1794. — Went  in  our  gondola  to  the  little  island 
of  lif  urano,  lying  off  Venice.  Nothing  could  be  more  pleasing 
than  the-  view  opening  to  the  sea,  as  we  passed  under  the 
bridge  at  the  end  of  the  canal  di  Mendioanti,  to  go  towards  the 
islam! ;  the  Alps  rising  to  the  right  with  their  white  tops,  the 
sea  covered  with  gondolas  and  little  skiSs,  while  every  object 
was  softened  by  the  silver  mist  peculiar  to  Italy«  Our  object 
Was  to  see  the  glass  manufactories,  but,  it  being  Saturday,  very 
few  were  at  work,  and  those  who  were  employed  were  only 
making  window  glass.  We  then  saw  the  three  palaces  of 
Fisani,  Barbarigo,  and  Palazzo  Farsetti.  In  the  first  was  rich 
furniture,  and  a  fine  picture  by  Paul  Veronese.  In  the  second 
a  number  of  Titian's  works,  who  lived  in  this  house  four  years, 
and  died  there.  We  saw  the  last  picture  he  ever  punted,^ 
which  he  did  not  live  to  finish,  St.  Sebastian ;  it  bangs  in  the 
v^ry  room  where  be  died.    All  the  parlours  are  paved  with 
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sehiola.  We  then  saw  the  church  of  St.  Giovaani  e  Paolo^ 
famous  for  a  picture  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Peter.  Yenice  is 
famous  for  its  gold  workmanship,  velvets,  wax,  glass,  combs,  &c* 

<<  In  the  evening  I  went  first  to  the  theatre  oi  St.  Cassano. 
The  ballet  ivas  fine,  a  Madame  Ballon  danced  with  great  spirit 
and  much  grace.  From  thence  I  went  to  St.  Samuelt  To 
describe  what  1  saw  there  b  impossible*  The  coup  d'oeil  was 
beyond  expression.  I  found  a  crowded  audience  of  very  gen- 
teel people,  in  a  theatre  of  the  most  splendid  description.  The 
.  boxes  and  all  the  theatre  were  hung  with  light  blue  damask, 
ornamented  with  a  rich  border  of  silver  fillagree.  The  fronts 
of  the  boxes  were  of  white  satin,  upon  which  hung  festoons  of 
roses.  The  very  curtain  at  the  door  of  the  parterre  was  of 
blue  damask  and  silver.  It  was  illuminated  with  tapers  of 
Venetian  wax,  three  feet  long,  iu  sconces  of  glass.  All  round 
bung  chandeliers  oi  the  same.  At  the  end  of  the  opera  the 
whole  of  the  stage  was  discovered,  ornamented  similarly  to  the 
rest  of  the  house.  Over  it  was  a  painted  plafond,  which  an- 
swered to  that  over  the  paterre;  all  round  were  columns  hung 
with  damask  and  silver.  At  the  end  of  all  were  pier  glasses, 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  so  that  the  whole  theiatre,  with  its 
numerous  chandeliers,  tapers,  &c.  being  reflected,  seemed  of 
an  infinite  length.  Before  the  pier  glasses  hung  chandeliers, 
and  from  the  columns  were  suspended  tapers,  as  in  the  rest  of 
the  theatre.  There  was  then  a  l^esto  di  Ballo.  Every  dancer 
had  a  rich  dress  given  htm,  and  the  meanest  figure  dancer^ 
wore  satin  and  silver.  As  soon  as  I  saw  all  this,  I  wa^  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  it.  A  Venetian  told  me  that  it  was  all  done 
at  the  expense  of  a  Spanish  grandee,  who  had  a  mind  to  sur- 
prise them,  and  that  the  whole  was  finished  in  one  night.  It 
cost  him  20,000  sequins,  about  10,000/.  ster4ing.  I  believe, 
and  every  body  seemed  to  think  the  same,  that  there  never 
was  so  magnificent  a  theatrical  spectacle  ever  seen  in  Europe. 
The  boxes  were  full  of  characters  ;  among  others  a  man,  as 
an  infant,  with  a  rattle  made  &  great  noise. 

Notwithstanding  the  despotism  of  the  Venetian  noblesse,, 
one  perceives. some  traces  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  a  free 
government  visible  among  the  people.  They  have  not  the 
liberty  they  boast  of,  because  they  are  ruled  with  a  rod  of 
iron,  but  they  are  infinitely  less  servile,  than  the  lower  classes 
of  the  rest  of  Italy.  Beauty  is  found  in  females  of  the  lower 
order,  a  circumstance  rarely  met  with  in  the  other  Italias 
states,  where  poverty  seems  attended  with  every  evil,  filth  and 
ugliness  being  constantly  at  her  side. 

**  Justice  is    administered  in  a  very  rigid  way  at  Venice. 
They  dp  not  neglect  to  pursue  her  dictates,  but  then  it  is  done  in 
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^  mysterioas  and  absolute  a  maimer^  that  the  injured  party  haB 
seldom  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  whether  he  is  redressed  op 
not.  Ad  English  gentleman  once  lost  a  great  part  of  his 
clothes  and  some  valuable  trinkets,  at  an  inn  at  Venice.  Every 
search  was  m&de  after  thetn  to  no  effect,  and  the  gentleman 
gave  them  over  as  lost,  saying  aloud  at  the  same  time,  *Ay, 
these  are  the  blessed  effects  of  your  Venetian  laws.  If  I  had 
been  in  a  country  where  there  was  a  shadow  of  justice,  I 
should,  at  least,  have  been  assisted  in  my  endeavours  to  re- 
cover them.'  In  about  an  hour  he  was  sent  for,  by  the  officers 
of  Ihe  police,  and  carried  to  the  tribunal.  *  You  are  the  gen- 
tfeman,  Sh-,'  said  the  chief  magistrate,  'that  has  k>st  some 
clothes?'  «Ye8, 1  am/  *  And  you  have  not  been  able  to  re- 
cover them  V  *  No.'  *  Upon  which  you  thought  proper  to 
arraign  the  laws  of  our  Republic,  and  accuse  it  of  injustice. 
Beware  how  you  offend  a  second  time  by  propagating  an 
erroneous  opinion.  Behold  (said  he,  drawing  aside  a  curtain 
behind  which  hung  the  dead  bodies  of  three  men,)  behold 
these  are  the  persons  who  have  robbed  you.  They  have 
atoned  for  their  crimes,  and  offer  to  you  a  lesson  of  our  justice 
and  severity.  Get  back  to  your  inn,  the  things  you  have  lost 
will  be  there  before  you.  Settle  your  affairs,  and  leave  Venice 
immediately;  it  might  be  dangerous  for  you  to  remain,  where 
justice  acts  so  quickly  and  with  so  much  vigour.' 

**  The  laws  and  government  of  Venice,  the  customs  of  the 
people,  the  peculiarity  of  the  town  itself,  its  form  and  mode  of 
construction,  all  contribute  in  some  measure  to  the  progress 
of  intrigues.     The  gondolas  are  made  use  of  as  the  usual  mode 
of  assignation,  and  the  state,  to  equip  them  better  for  that  pur« 
pose,  has  ordained  that  they  should  be  black,  ornamented  in 
the  same  manner,  and  having  no  diSBrence  either  of  ornament 
or  colour,  that  may  distinguish  them  from  each  other.     The 
gondoliers  are  chosen  men  ;  all  skilful  in  their  office,  and  po8« 
sessing  talents  aptly  fitted  for  the  purpose  of  intrigue ;  a  strict 
adherence  to  secrecy  ;  a  knowledge  of  the  windings  and  in- 
tricacies of  the  canals ;  an  appearance  of  simplicity,  and  inat- 
tention to  what  passes  before  them.     Active  and  intelligent  in 
emergencies,  and  faithful  to  the  highest  degree  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duty,  no  one  is  diffident  in  confiding  to  their-care  the 
secret  offices  of  illicit  amours.     A  number  of  these  fellows  are 
under  the  pay  of  government,  and  act  as  spies  to  the  Republic. 
¥et  they  manage  in  such  a  manner  as  to  satisfy  all  parties,  and 
if  employed  by  twenty  people  at  the  same  time,  would  please  all 
without  betraying  to  one  party  the  secrets  of  the  other.     They 
have  an  acquaintance  with  all  the  duennas  and  gouvernantes ; 
are  well  read  in  the  private  histories  of  every  family ;  will  ejE- 
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pedite  an  elopement^  and  provide  rope  ladders,  fake  keys,  and. 
scale  walls,  with  equal  punctuality  and  alertness. 

**  March  2.-r-We  hired  a  boat  at  Venice  to  take  us  to  Ad- 
cona.  The  weather  was  serene  and  beautiful,  and  as  I  lefl 
the  town,  1  hesitated  for  a  long  time  in  deciding  tvbicb  to 
prefer,  the  environs  of  Naples  or  Venice.  We  arrived  in  -the 
evening  at  Chiozza,  and  passed  the  night  in  the  most  miserable 
hole  I  ever  was  in  during  all  my  excursions.  From  Chiozza, 
a  small  place,  peopled  only  by  sailors,  we  came  the  next  day, 
after  a  delightful  voyage. 

"March  3. — To  Ravenna.  Much  cannot  be  said  of  the 
accommodations  at  Ravenna,  It  communicates  with  the  sea 
by  canals. 

<*  March  4.-r-Saw  this  morning  the  tomb  of  Dante.  It 
stands  in  the  public  street,  under  a  small  rotunda,  at  a  corner 
of  the  Franciscan  convent.  The  tomb  of  Theodoric  is 
also  without  the  town,  who  once  made  Ravenna  the  seat 
of  empire,  under  the  Goths.  Ravenna  is  famous  for  its^ 
mosaics,  antique  marbles,  columns,  and  many  remains  of  an- 
tiquity, both  Greek  and  Roman.  At  present  it  is  a  poor 
Lazzaroni'looking  place. 

*<  From  Ravenna,  we  embarked  for  Ancona,  but  sea  sickness 
and  want  of  wind  made  us  put  in  at  Savio,  a  small  place  kept 
alive  by  salt  manufactories,  from.boiling  sea  water,  and  by  its 
fisheries. 

"  March  5. — ^When  we  left  Savio,  such  a  crowd,  assembled  > 
to  see  us  go  off  as  was  surprising.  It  was  like  what  one  sees 
in  St.  James's  Street  on  a  birthday.  While  I  was  at  break- 
fast, a  tribe  of  monks,  &c.  came  in  ;  I  was  startled  at  first, 
and  thought  they  came  to  apprehend  us  through  some  mistake 
or  other,  but  was  convinced  of  my  error,  by  the  polite^reply 
of  their  superior  to  my  rude  demand  of  what  business  they 
had  with  me :  <  Niente,  Signor,  sOlamente  per  fare  i  compli- 
menti,  bon  viaggio,'  &c.  After  all,  I  believe  they  acted  as 
spies  to  discover  if  we  were  French  or  not.  We  had  to  send* 
five  miles  for  horses,  from  Servio,  and  went  through  Rimini 
to  Pesaro  where  we  slept  at  an  excellent  inn,  and  I  bought 
some  pictures.  We  entered  Rimini  over  a  bridge  built  entirely 
of  blocks  of  white  marble,  in  the  times  of  Augustus  and  Tibe- 
rius, and  left  it  passing  under  a  triumphal  arch  erected  in 
honour  of  Augustus. 

<< March  6. — 111  of  a  sore  throat,  caught  by  the  sudden, 
change  i^  the  climate.     The  weather  sultry  hot.     Came  from 
Pesaro  to  Ancona,  all  by  the  side  of  the  Adriatic,  through  a 
beautiful  country,  the  roads  and  the  inns  excellent.     The 
Atbergo  Beale^  at  Anqona,  superb  and  clean,  two  things  that: 
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seldom.go  laod  in  hand  in  Italy  or  in  Ireiand.  Tlie  Tiew  of 
the  sea  and  port  of  An^na  from  the  windows  is  beantiful  to  a 
degree.  The  approach  to  Ancona  may  i>e  ranked  among  the 
first  sights  ;  it  is  something  Kke  Naples.  The  people  in  this 
(country  look  ruddy,  strong,  and  whcdesome.  Tne  women  are 
pretty.  The  roads  were  fuD  of  pilgrims. .  One  poor  lame 
wretch,  with  his  family,  told  me  it  was  bis  fifth  journey  to  the 
Santa  Casa ;  he  came  from  the  Tirol,  and  had  been  three  times 
across  the  Pyrenees  to  Saragosaa  and  Madrid,  and  twice  to 
Rome.  *  And  wherefore,'  said  I,  *  do  you  inflict  such  a  severe 
penance  on  yourself  V  <  'TIS  for  my  poor  father.  Sir,'  said  he, 
*  who  is  dead.  He  would  be  of  the  reformed  church,  and  I 
hope  to  save  bis  sout  from  being  damned.'  His  daughter  with 
him  was  barefooted  and  very  handsome. 

«<  March  7. — Came  from  Ancona  to  Loretto.  From  Ci^e- 
rano,  die  finest  view  I  erer  saw  ;  among  other  objects,  Loretto 
upon  the  top  of  a  distant  hill.  I  felt  a  momentary  sensation  of 
devotion.  We  saw  Loretto  ail  die  way,  during  this  last  post — 
the  road  mountaioouA,  you  absolutely  climb  into  Loretto.  It 
is  a  poor  wretched  place,  supported  entirely  by  priestcraft  and 
foreigners.  The  little  shops  full  of  rosaries  and  cmcifixes.  I 
bought  some,  and  carried  them  to  the  Santa  Casa  to  be  blessed, 
where  they  were  put  into  the  bowl  the  ,holy  family  used  to  eat 
out  of.  I  have  just  now  been  to  see  the  glorious  prospect  from 
the  tower  of  the  cathedral  with  the  setting  sun,  tne  mountains, 
tiie  sea,  Ac. 

**  In  the  medicinary  belonging  to  the  friars  of  the  Santa  Casiu 
there  are  three  hundred  and  twenty  porcelain  vases,  given  to 
them  by  the  illustrious  family  of  Urbino.  Raphael  made  the 
designs  for  them,  and  it  is  said,  Luca  Giordano  copied  from 
the  vases.  The  treasury  is  a  hiaze  of  jewels,  gold  and  silver 
being  the  meanest  articles  in  it.  I  saw  a  single  diamond  *there, 
wdghiag  seventy  <twogr^ins,  and  others  of  various  dimensions ; 
Kibies,  pearls,  emeralds,  ftc.  Nothing  could  be  more  curious 
than  a  specimen  of  natural  history  preserved  there.  It  was  a 
lump  of  emeralds,  in  their  matrixes,  all  in  their  natural  state. 
It  was  as  large  as  a  man's  body,  stuck  full  of  emeralds  like  a 
plum  cake:  some  were  of  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg.  Nobody 
can  estimate  its  value,  as  no  one  can  say  what  the  internal  part 
of  so  large  a  mass  may  contain,  which  from  its  external  ap- 
pearance, is  evidently  full.  The  holy  house  is  too  well  known 
to  be  described,  i  chipped  off  some  small  pieces  from  the  in- 
side,  and  scraped  away  a  little  of  the  dust.  I  asked  the  lackey 
to  do  it,  but  he  said  if  the  sentinels  observed  him,  he  should  be 
condemned  to  the  galleys  for  life.  He  said  the  pilgrims  were 
so  eager  tp  procure  even  a  particle  of  its  dust,  that  if  the  were 
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permitted  to  take  any,  tbe  holy  house  would  soon  make  anot]iel^ 
▼oyage  from  Loretto,  and  be  as  much  dispersed  as  the  cross  of 
our  Saviour.  However,  taking  advantage  of  the  general  de» 
Yout  enthusiasm  of  those  within,  who  were  all  gaping  at  the 
Madonna,  and  the  nonchalance  of  the  sentinels  without,  I 
desired  my  party  to  draw  round  me,  and  thus  concealed,  I 
bore  away  some  of  its  precious  walls. 

<'  A  report  was  circulated  all  over  Loretto,  of  a  wonderful 
Madonna  that  had  been  discovered  five  miles  off,  within  these 
fifteen  days,  who  was  found  under  ground,  and  worked  mira- 
cles every  hour  by  dozens.  The  people  of  the  house  told 
me,  that  she  got  up  in  the  night,  and  rang  the  bells  of  tbe  church 
to  call  the  people  together,  and  had  since  given  sight  to  the 
blind,  speech  to  the  dumb,  made  the  lame  walk,  &c.  <  Una. 
cosa  spaventosa,  Signer !'  said  the  master  of  the  house,  ^  all  the 
world  is  there  '^-It  was  quite  out  of  my  way,  so  I  did  not  go ; 
besides  it  might  be  dangerous,  for  I  am  certain  it  would  be  dif* 
ficult  to  preserve  the  composure  of  one's  features  at  such  holy  -i 

impostures.     The  inns  at  Loretto  bad  and  dear.  1^ 

«  March  8. — Came  through  the  finest  country  in  the  world,  ^ 

with  the  best  roads,  to  Tobatino,  a  small  town  ;  tolerable  ac- 
commodations at  the  post.'' 

A  chasm  here  occurs  in  th^  journal.  Mr.  Clarke  passed 
through  Tend  in  his  way  to  Rome ;  and,  after  a  very  short 
stay  at  the  latter  place,  proceeded  to  Naples.  There  was 
naturally  some  awkwardness  in  his  first  meeting  with  Lord 
Berwick,  after  the  change  of  plans  and  the  disappointment 
which  had  taken  place ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
attempts  had  been  made  during  his  absence  to  supplant  him  in 
the  good  opinion  of  his  friend  and  patron  ;  but  it  is  remembered 
to  this  day,  by  a  gentleman  then  resident  at  Naples,  how  soon 
his  admirable  good  humour,  ability,  and  propriety  of  conduct 
recommended  him  to  every  one,  and  enabled  him  to  assume  his 
wonted  influence  and  distinction  in  the  society  of  the  place. 

His  residence  at  Naples,  after  his  return,  did  not  continue 
fliore  than  three  weeks.  He  finally  quitted  that  city  with 
great  regret,  in  company  with  Lord  Berwick,  on  the  S9th  of  J 

March,  and  arrived,  at  Rome  on  the  1st  of  April.     Writing  to-  ^ 

the  author  of  this  memoir,  about  a  week  before  his  departure, 
be  says : 

««I  have  just  finished  a  melancholy  excursion  to  all  my 
wonted  haunts,  along  the  delightful  shores  of  Baia,  and  through 
the  Elysian  Fields,  by  way  of  bidding  them  farewell.  We  are 
foing^  to  leave  this  place  for  ever^  and  to  exchange  its  warm 
sunshine  for  the  cold  palaces  and  marshy  catacombs  of  Brome . 
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bi  fi>ur  dm  we  go  to  Rome.  Adieu,  dear  belofed  Naples — 
queen  of  tbe  Sicflian  sea — ^beauteous  bri^t  Parthenope.  To- 
morrow, I  go  up  VeauTiua  with  a  large  partj  for  the  laat  time, 
and  shall  pillage  the  crater  of  some  of  its  contents.  I  have 
long  been  a  cicerone  to  the  English,  in  showing  the  wonders  of 
oar  Yolcfmo,  and  to-morrow  I  am  to  conduct  Lord  and  Lady 
P.  &c«  &c.  to  the  mouth  of  the  mountain.  I  hare  models  of 
rases  enough  to  load  a  ship." 


Tbe  following  are  extracts.from  his  journal,  written  during 
ids  stay  at  Rome  : 

**  ApEil  16. — Saw  the  remains  of  the  temple  of  Hercules,  the 
villa  of  Maecenas,  tbe  villa  of  Adrian,  &c.  Nothing  can  be 
mote  interesting  than  this  eicursion  to  Tivoli,  and  if  it  is  ex- 
tended a  few  miles  farther  to  the  villa  of  Horace,  it  is  enchant- 
ing. The  fine  ruins  of  the  villa  of  Mecenas  are  suffering  ex- 
tremely from  the  barbarous  hands  of  the  Pope's  masons,  whom 
we  found  busy  in  converting  them  to  a  cannon  foundry,  or,  as 
they  said,  restoring  them.  By  all  appearance,  it  will  soon  be 
vei^  difficult  to  trace  out.  the  original  fabric,  encumbered  and 
lost  as  it  will  be,  with  these  modern  additions.  There  are  still 
ta.be  seen  lofty  ohamben  with  painted  stucco,  and  almost  all 
the  original  form,  the  whole  being  situated  delightfully  upon  an 
eminence  conunanding  a  view  of  Soracte,  and  all  the  plains  as 
far  as  Rome,  which  was  itself  visible  from  the  lofty  terraces  of 
&e  villa  at  eighteen  miles'  distance. 

**  Fortunately  for  us,  we  arrived  in  time  to  profit  even  by 
the  depredations  his  holiness  is  making  ;  for  in  the  progress  of 
his  foundry  he  has  had  occasion  to  excavate  a  square,  which 
has  lai4  open  a  beautiful  court  surrounded  by  pillars  of  the 
Doric  order,  without  bases,  and  standing  simply  on  a  double 
plinth;  These  pillars  were  semi-colunms,  and  composed  of 
brickwork.  They  are  not  of  tbe  roost  ancient  Doric  order, 
nor  yet  o^  the  improved  :  and  this  is  singular,  as  it  was  during 
the  age  of  Augustus,  that  the  improvement  in  the  Doric  was 
introduced.  The  most  ancient  order  of  the  Doric  was  without 
neck  or  base,  as  we  see  at  P»stum.  The  modem  improve- 
ment of  Yitruvius  was  exactly  the  contrary. 

**  MaBcenas's  villa  had  directly  before  in  the  plain  below, 
the  beautiful  temple  of  the  Cough,  or  as  it  is  called,  II  Tempio 
della  Tnssa,  the  ruins  of  which  still  form  one  of  thei  most  pic* 
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taresque  objects  about  it.     It  is  very  like  the  beautiful  ruins  of 
the  temple  of  Venus  on  the  coast  of  Baia. 

<<  The  villa  of  Adrian  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  powerful 

f  iroofs  that  we  have  of  magnificence  of  the  ancient  Romans, 
t  is  more  like  the  ruins  of  a  city,  or  of  many  cities,  than  of  a 
villa.  It  contains  four  or  five  theatres,  numerous  temples, 
baths,  mosaics,  every  sort  of  grandeur.  In  the  vaulted  pla- 
fond of  one  of  the  chambers,  belonging  to  the  baths,  is  the 
most  exquisite  specimen  of  ornamented  stucco  in  relief,  that 
has  been  left  us,  of  the  finest  ages  of  Rome.  Athenian 
Stewart,  and  many  others,  took  all  their  ideas  of  elegant  bor- 
ders from  this  room.. 

"  In  this  vast  enormous  villa,  Adrian  endeavoured  to  com- 
prise the  riches  and  splendour  of  the  whole  world.  He  tra^ 
veiled  over  his  empire,  and  collected  from  all  palts  of  it  the 
magnificent  things  that  were  afterwards  combined  in  his  villa. 
Not  a  country  in  the  world  but  sent  -  something  to  adorn  it^ 
Asia,  Greece,  Egypt,  Macedonia,  all  afforded  their  contribu- 
tion to  it.  There  he  erected  temples  to  the  deities  of  all  na- 
tions, and  celebrated  the  rites  of  all  the  religions  of  the  earth. 
The  priests  t>f  each  were  dressed  in  the  habits  peculiar  to 
their  country,  and  all  the  attendants  wore  their  native  cos- 
tumes. Thus  decorated  and  arranged,  it  represented  an  epw 
tome  of  all  his  travels.  At  one  part  of  it  he  might  fancy  him- 
self in  Egypt,  at  another  in  Greece,  and  it  became  the  empo* 
rium  of  arts,  displaying  at  one  view  the  riches  of  his  whole 
empire. 

^^  The  excavations  that  have  been  made  here,  have  of  course 
been  more  productive  than  any  others.  The  artists  say  it 
seemed  as  if  the  earth  would  never  cease  to  yield  up  riches. 
Almost  all  the  finest  mosaics,  marbles,  and  statues,  were  found 
here.  Among  others,  that  beautiful  Grecian  pavement,  de- 
scribed by  Pliny,  of  the  pigeons,  which  is  how  preserved  in 
the  Capitol. 

**  The  execution  of  criminals  at  Rome  is  carried  on  with 
a  vast  deal  of  solemnity,  and  it  is  very  rare  indeed  to  s6e  an 
instance  of  what  is  called  in  England,  dying  hard.  The  most 
hardened  villain,  broken  by  long  confinement,  and  the  natural 
superstition  of  the  country,  approaches  death  dispirited  and 
repentant.  I  remember,  however,  one  instance  to  the  con* 
trary. 

<*  A  bricklayer  was,  by  some  means  or  other,  cheated  out  of 
bis  property  by  a  priest  and  a  lawyer,  the  last  of  which  was  his 
relation.  He  made  the  usual  application  for  justice,  which 
was  followed,  as  usual,  with  no  redress.  For  some  time  h$s. 
bore  his  misfortune  with  firmnessi  and  without  complaint ;  at 
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tetigtb,  however,  the  sense  of  his  iojaries  bore  so  hard  opon 
him,  that  he  became  desperate,  and  incensed  almost  to  mad- 
ness. In  this  state  of  mind  he  went  one  day  into  the  church 
-of  St.  Giacooio,  in  the  Corso,  when  the  priest  was  officiating, 
and  shot  him  dead  at  the  akar.  He  was  apprehended,  con- 
demned, and  led*  to  execution ;  every  means  had  been  used 
to  previnl  on  him  to  confess  bis  fault,  and  receive  absolutiop, 
but  in  vain.  The  fatal  cord  was  fastened  to  his  neck ;  the 
most  celebrated  friar  in  Rome  had  been  selected  to  attend 
him :  the  last  moment  approached,  when  the  friar  once  mora 
begged  he  would  make  confession  of  his  sin.  <Upon  one  con- 
dition I  will  comply  with  your  request,'  said  the  undaunted 
criminal,  *  let  me  but  have  a  slap  at  the  lawyer,  and  then  I 
will  confess  both  my  sins  at  once.'  At  this  instant  he  was 
launched  into  eternity,  when  the  friar  approat*.hing  to  the  side 
of  the  scaffoki,  caUed  out  to  the  people,  saying,  *The  8<nd  of 
this  man  is  gime  instanth/  to  heU,  on  no  occotM  let  Ave  Marias 
be  said  for  Um  P  The  beatification  of  the  poor  bricklayer  is  on 
tins  account,  at  this  hour,  suspended  in  Rome. 

^*  The  mode  of  execution  for  parricide  is  excessively  shock- 
ing. The  criminal  is  seen  kneeling  on  the  scaffold,  opposite 
his  confessor,  while  ropes  are  passed  over  his  legs  and  held  by 
the  sbirro  beneath,  who  endeavours  to  engage  his  attention 
entirely  by  prayer,  and  watching  tbe  moment  when  he  seems 
entirely  occupied  with  devotion,  and  off  his  guard,  he  makes 
a  sigu  to  the  executioner,  who  at  one  blow  knocks  him  down  ; 
then  jumping  on  his  body,  he,  with  a  laige  knife,  cuts  off  his 
bead,  his  arms,  and  his  legs,  and  hangs  them  on  different  parts 
of  the  scaffold." 


The  travellers  set  out  from  Rome  on  their  return  to  Eng« 
land,  on  the  SOtb  of  April.  Some  extracts  from  the  journal, 
referring  to  this  part  of  the  tour,  are  subjoined. 

''May  1,  1794. — Came  from  Civita  Castellans,  through 
Narni,  where  we  saw  the  fine  ruins  of  the  bridge  built  by  Au- 
gustus. Arrived  at  mid-day  at  Temi,  and  saw  once  more  the 
finest  cascade  in  the  world.  We  went  first  through  groves 
of  orange  and  myrtle,  along  the  side  of  the  Nerato  the  bot- 
tom of  the  fall,  and  stood  upon  a  point  that  commands  the 
whole.  The  view  from  the  bottom  is  more  picturesque,  but 
less  striking.  We  then  crossed  over  a  rude  bridge  of  two 
poles>  and  ascended  by  a  wild  craggy  little  path  over  the 
rocks,  up  the  side  of  the  mountain,  till  we  came  to  the  square 
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building  at  the  top.  Here  you  command  the  effect  of  thii 
vast  torrent,  the  foam  of  which  is  so  violent  that  it  throws  a 
mist  up  above  the  top  of  the  cascadf*,  and  spreads  in  a  heauU- 
ful  manner  over  all  the  objects  around.  The  principle  c&tUe 
is  800  feet ;  but  the  height  oi  the  cascade  from  the  top  to  the 
bed  of  the  river  Nera  beneath  is  1364  feet.  '  t*hat  of  Niagara 
is  only  150  feet.  This  is  formed  by  a  ckOU  of  the  Velino  into 
the  Nera,  by  a  canal  cut  in  the  rock  in  the  year  of  Rome  480. 

The  scenery  all  about  the  cascade  is  of  ihe  grandest  style^ 
and  more  wild  and  picturesque  than  any  other  I  know  of. 
The  views  are  every  where  great,  varied,  and  extended ;  and 
that,  so  much  in  the  boldest  style  of  Claude,  which  you  see 
from  the  highest  point  of  the  rock  as  you  descend  from  the 
cascade  towards  Temi,  over  the  village  of  Papignio,  is  b; 
much  the  most  sublime  of  any  I  know  ;  far  exceeding  any 
idea  I  can  form  o/  those  I  have  not  seen,  from  the  paintings 
of  the  first  roasters.  It  comprehends  an  amazing  extent  of 
territory,  and  yet  the  objects  which  compose  it  are  so  grand, 
the  masses  of  light  and  shade  fall  so  fortunately  upon  the  i\U 
ferent  parts  of  it,  that  it  has  none  of  the  diminished,  insignifi- 
cant appearance  of  a  bird's-eye  view. 

Tiie  situation  of  Pistoia,  in  a  fine  valley,  is  delightful.  Ail 
this  road  is  pleasing.  The  views  among  the  Apennines,  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  when  a  rich  verdure  covers  them  em 
tirely,  and  the  evening  sun  throws  his  broad  masses  of  light 
and  shade  upon  the  prospect,  are  really  enchanting.  I  have 
heard  people  remark  that  there  is  always  a  coldness  in  the 
appearance  of  these  mountains  when  compared  with  those  of 
the  Alps.  But  this  depends  on  the  time  of  the  year  at  which 
they  are  seen,  and  I  think  such  observations,  fall  chiefly  from 
Englishmen  who  travel  through  them  in  the  winter,  when 
nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  the  triste  foliage  of  the  olive,  and  the 
leafless  stumps  of  those  trees,  which  in  summer  support  the 
vines  in  so  many  rich  and  various  festoons.  A  drawing  mas* 
ter  would  tell  you,  that  the  Apennines  are  always  a  demi-tint 
darker  than  the  sky ;  that  the  Alps  are.  in  the  same  proportion 
lighter,  owing  to  the  spow  upon  them. 

*^  The  Apennines  recall  to  my  mind  those  delightful  vales 
in  Argos,  where  the  Grecian  shepherds  fed  their  flocks,  and 
the  heroes  that  afterwards  shone  with  so  much  lustre  in  the 
plains  of  Troy,  bred  a  noble  race  of  horses.  They  seem 
particularly  calculated  for  peace  and  serenity.^ 

"  May  1 1 . — Made  a  long  journey  from  St.  Marcello  to 
R^ggio.  The  first  two  posts  from  St.  Marcello,  we  ascended 
the  whole  way  to  Bosco-lungo,  which  is  upon  the  highest  part 
of  the  Apennines ;  the  snow  wafi  still  lying  upon  the  tops» 
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From  Bosco-IungOy  to  which  place  Lord  Berwick  and  I  walk- 
ed, we  ran  down  to  Pieve  Pela^,  and  continued  along  the 
top^  of  the  Apennines  for  some  time  overlooking  them  all,  as 
upon  the  waves  of  a  troubled  sea.  The  moment  we  left  Penna 
di  Mazzoni,  we  beheld  the  vast  extended  plain  of  Lonibardy, 
the  finest,  the  most  fertile,  of  anj  in  the  world.  It  appears 
exactly  Uke  the  ocean,  and  seems  to  rise  from  the  eye  like  the 
sea.  Indistinctly,  at  a  distance,  we  saw  the  Alps  skirting  the 
utmost  limits  of  the  plain  to  the  north,  and  may  conceive  the 
ra}fture  of  Hannibal  and  his  soldiers,  in  the  contemplation  ofr- 
such  an  enchanting  garden.  It  may  be  compared  to  the  de- 
lightful residence  of  our  first  parents,  where  the  whole  is  so 
like  a  paradise,  and  the  Po  and  the  Tessin  emulate  the  mazy 
windings  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates.  It  is  laden  wiili 
the  choicest  fruits,  abounding  in  corn,  oil,  and  wiue;  a  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  The  Canipagna  Felice,  that 
delightful  and  fertile  spot,  is  but  insigi^ificant  in  comparison 
with  the  plain  of  Lombardy.  But  after  all  this,  how  melan- 
choly are  the  reflections  that  arise  in  passing  over  it.  The 
poor  peasant  of  these  rich  domains,  whose  cottage  is  surround-* 
ed  with  all  the  luxuriance  of  abundant  harvest,  whose  little 
garden  overflows  with  the  purple  vintage  of  the  grape,  and 
who  sleeps  each  night  amid  the  choicest  pi  eductions  of  the 
earthy  has  not  a  morsel  of  bread  to  support  his  children  frofn 
ikmine,  nor  one  drop  of  the  wine  he  gathers  to  moisten  bis 
parched  lips.  See  him,  poor  unhappy  man,  without  one  ray 
of  Joy,  through  all  the  years  of  his  servitude,  to  interrupt  the 
continued  tenor  of  despondency.  See  how  he  toils  to  bring 
his  harvest  to  perfection,  and  see  him  among  the  foremost  in 
conveying  it  away  to  the  crowded  granaries  of  his  master. 
See  him  busy  in  clearing  away  every  part  of  the  produce  his 
hand  has  cherished  and  brought  to  perfection,  and  then  see 
him  call  together  bis  poor  mii^erable  family,  and  sitting  on  the 
bare  ground,  distribute  among  them  a  tew  crude  olives,  a  hard 
unwholesome  diet,  to  alleviate  the  bitter  pangs  of  hunger. 

*'  No  pipe  is  heard  there  to  gladden  the  valley,  neither  is  the 
festive  board  once  cheered  by  the  enlivening  accompaniment 
of  the  song  or  the  dance.  One  severe,  uninterrupted  poverty 
continues  throughout  these  fertile,  luxuriant  plains.  So  uner- 
ring are  the  shafts  of  despotism,  so  oppressive  their  weight,  so 
blightmg  their  influence.  Oh,  happy  Britain  !  these  are  scenes 
that  make  us  look  to  our  country  with  delight.  Throughout 
all  Europe,  .in  all  the  countries  of  the  world,  there  is  not  a 
people  so  protected  by  their  laws,  and  so  fortunate  in  their 
government  as  ours.  They  say  living  at  home  fills  us  with 
prejudice ;  they  mistake,  it  is  travelling  makes  John  BulN  of 
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US  all.     It  IS  experience  of  the  miseries  abroad  that  makes  us 
proud  of  the  blessings  at  home. 

^*  From  Serra  we  rao  down  into  the  plain  to  St.  Venanzie, 
and  from  thence,  leaving  Modena  to  the  right,  struck  across, 
in  a  delightful  evening,  by  the  way  of  Sassolo,  to  Reggio,  the 
dirtiest  and  most  filthy  bole  I  ever  was  in. 

"May  16. — We  came  from  Ivrea  to  Aousta,  through  a  nar- 
row pass  among  the  mountains,  the  road  always  romantic, 
wild,  and  beautiful.  On  the  road  we  met  with  some  French 
prisoners,  whom  the  Piedmontese  were  conducting  to  Turin. 
One  of  them  was  brother  to  the  French  general,  and  being  on 
horseback,  1  mistook  him  for  a  Piedmontese,  asked  him  the 
news,  and  where  the  French  were.  When  I  tbund  him  a 
Frenchman,  I  was  not  a  little  startled,  thinking  it  might  be  the 
enemy's  patrole.  We  arrived  at  Aousta  without  difficulty  or 
interruption.  Soon  after,  I  applied  to  the  Piedmontese  gene- 
ral De  Robilant,  for  permission  to  see  the  camp,  which  was 
granted  with  great  politeness.  I  found  him  drmking  coffee, 
surrounded  by  his  aides-de-camp  and  officers,  in  the  palace. 
He  asked  me  several  questions  with  regard  to  England,  and 
spoke  highly  of  the  ^  viu  de  cidre,'  as  he  called  it. 

"  All  the  cabarets  at  Aousta  were  filled  with  soldiers.  The 
room  we  slept  in  beggars  all  description.  Bugs  and  vermin, 
innumerable.  Besides,  it  was  a  public  passage.  We  walked 
all  over  the  camp,  and  were  near  being  apprehended  as  spies ; 
but  producing  our  permission  from  the  General,  all  was  well. 
There  were  10,000  men  under  arms.  The  mountains  on  all 
sides  were  planted  thick  with  soldiers,  at  so  great  a  height  vvc 
could  not  discern  their  tents.  A  trumpet  from  the  French 
was  led  to  the  General  this  evening  on  horseback,  with  his 
eyes  covered. 

*^  May  17. — Could  not  succeed  at  all  in  bai^aining  with  the 
muleteers  for  the  passage  of  St.  Bernard.  They  asked  fifty 
louis.  Upon  this  we  set  off  with  one  servant,  and  a  portman- 
teau, to  walk  to  St.  Remy,  ten  miles  higher  up  at  the  foot  of 
St.  Bernard.  By  the  way  we  stopped  at  the  cottage  of  a 
muleteer,  and  refreshed  ourselves  with  his  wine  and  bread, 
under  the  shade  of  a  spreading  vine  that  hung  over  his  door. 
We  prevailed  upon  him  to  take  us  to  St.  Remy. 

•*The  view  of  the  valley  d^ Aousta  from  above  is  very  fine, 
and  the  city  at  the  feet  of  these  immense  mountains  looks 
highly  pleasing.  A  narrow,  craggy  path,  winding  between  the 
mountains,  condu(^ted  us  to  St.  Remy.  A  few  miles  from 
Aousta  we  saw  a  small  camp  of  the  Piedmontese  hanging  upon 
the  side  of  a  mountain,  in  a  little  green  meadow,  with  a  fright- 
ful precipice  in  front,  and  inaccessible  heights  behind.     It 
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-tsommanded  enlirely  the  little  pass  we  were  in,  and  seemed 
itself  impregnable.  Higher  up  were  planted  the  adTaoced 
goardsj  and  the  picquet,  who  was  just  visible  from  the  glitter* 
mg  of  bis  musket  in  the  sun.'' 


From  St.  Remy ,  Mr.  Clarke  wrote  in  the  following  terms  to 
his  mother  and  sister. 

St.  Remt,  May  17th,  1794. 
"  My  dear  mother  and  sister. — St.  Remy  !  jou  will  say, 
where  is  St.  Remy  t — I  believe  all  the  maps  you  can  find  wUl 
not  tell  you.  It  is  ^pitU  bourg^  built  entirely  of  deal  boards, 
and  stands  by  the  side  of  a  foaming  torrent,  formed  by  the 
river  Batteglio,  as  it  falls  from  the  high  tops  of  St.  Bernard. 
We  are  tn  the  wildest  part  of  the  Alps,  the  snow  lying  at  om* 
door,  and  enjoying  ourselves  by  the  side  of  a  rousing  fire. 
The  climate  here  is  perpetual  winter.  Nothing  can  be  more 
sablime  than  the  scenery  now  before  my  eyes.  Conceive  me 
in  a  little  wooden  house,  at  a  little  wooden  table,  in  a  little 
wooden  chair,  looking  through  the  crevices  of  a  little  wooden 
window,  not  bigger  than  a  pigeon-hole,  by  the  side  of  a  wooden 
fire,  jammed  in,  as  it  were,  among  rocks,  and  woods,  and 
waters,  and  yet  elevated  in  the  very  regions  of  ether,  high 
above  all  tbe  countries  and  kingdoms  of  the  earth : 

^Wbere  'midit  the  cbaiM'efiil  fcenety,  ever  oew, 
Fancy  a  tlioiMiwd  wnaderooii  forms  de:icric> 
More  wildly  great  than  pencil  crer  drew ; 
c        Rocka.  tMTcnta,  woods,  and  gulfk,  and  shapes  of  ^ant  size, 
And  gliltering;  clilTs,  on  clifb,  and  fiery  raniparta  rise  !' 

What  a  parcel  of  mites  ye  all  are  !  creeping  about  in  the 
world  below.  Ye  have  no  idea  of  the  severe  grandeur  of  the 
Alpine  mountains,  whose  hoary  tops  drink  the  aerial  solitude 
of  the  skies,  and  pour  forth  all  the  rivers  of  Europe.  Here 
on  one  side  rushes  forth  the  Rhine.  There  tht^  Danube,  roar- 
ing, tumbles  headlong,  a  torrent  all  fOam  and  fury.  See  there 
the  Tessin,  and  the  Reusse,  at  first  all  noise  and  clamour,  till, 
as  they  advance  into  the  plains,  they  become  wedded  to  the 
Po  and  tbe  Rhine,  and  flow  peaceably  into  the  sea. 

"  Yet  do  not  suppose  that  all  are  agrennens  among  these 
regions.  What  a  miserable  picture  of  human  nature  in  the 
wretched  inhabitants !  Ugly,  deformed,  famished,  filthy,  and 
ragged  !  Their  throats  laden  with  immense  tumours,  th«»horrid 
effects  of  drinking  snow  water.     The  French  breaking,  in  upon 
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them  from  all  quarters,  and  tearing  from  tbem  the  little  that 
nature  has  allowed  them.  Whole  families  separated  and 
ruined.  The  men  all  drained  for  the  wars,  the  women  toiling 
in  the  field,  and  the  children  alone  at  home,  crying  for  their 
.  parents  and  for  bread. 

"  But  I  must  talk  of  other  things.  I  hope  to  be  in  England 
almost  as  soon  as  this  letter.  We  shall  be  in  Switzerland  tf3» 
morrow.  Perhaps  at  Lausanne,  perhaps  not.  We  mean  to 
go  from  here  to  Vevay,  and  from  thence  to  Basle,  and  so 
down  the  Rhine.  We  have  lost  a  great  deal  of  time  since  we 
left  Leghorn,  which  hurries  us  very  much.  I  was  in  hopes  by 
this  time  to  have  been  in  Germany.  However,  sooner  than 
not  be  home  in  time,  we  propose  to  travel  night  and  day.  It 
is  these  mountain  journeys  that  delay  us  more  than  we  ex- 
pected. We  Lave  met  with  no  danger  from  the  French,  they 
are  encamped  within  twenty-five  miles  of  us  at  the  bottom  of 
the  petU  St,  Bernard :  the  mountain  we  are  to  cross  is  called 
the  Grand  St.  Bernard,  and  lies  at  some  distance  from  the 
other. 

**  If  you  wish  to  see  where  I  am,  you  must  look  in  a  large 
map  for  Milan  and  Turin,  and  then  between  these  two,  a  little 
to  the  north,  you  will  see  a  place  called  Aousta,  that  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mountains,  about  fifteen  miles  below  me,  and  I 
am  at  the  bottom  of  the  Grand  St.  Bernard,  about  ten  miles 
above  roe ;  which  mountain  we  pass  over  to-morrow,  and  then 
descend  into  Switzerland,  to  Vevay  and  Lausanne.  If  I 
should  go  to  Lausanne,  1  will  endeavour  to  call  on  Severy. 

<<  Yesterday  I  saw  the  different  camps  belonging  to  the  King 
of  Sardinia,  which  are  stuck  up  and  down  on  the  mountains^ 
in  the  most  picturesque  manner  you  can  conceive.  Instead  of 
the  shepherd's  pipe,  one  hears  nothing  now  among  theis  rural 
scenes,  but  the  drum  and  the  trumpet.  All  id  war  and  anarchy. 
I  think  there  is  little  doubt  but  all  Italy  will  revolt  before  two 
more  years  are  past.  The  French  carry  every  thing  before 
them ;  where  they  cannot  conquer,  they  bribe,  and  that  haa 
more  effect." 

At  last,  with  some  difficulty,  they  passed  the  Great  St. 
Bernard,  and  descending  into  the  valley,  arrived  at  Geneva  o^ 
the  23d  of  May ;  thence  by  Lausanne  and  Berne,  to  Basle. 
Here  they  were  compelled  to  leave  the  usual  route  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Rhine,  on  account  of  its  being  commanded  in 
many  places  by  the  French  artillery,  which  rendered  it  danger- 
ous even  to  travellers.  They  turned  off  therefore  through 
Fribourg  and  Radstadt,  which  were  then  occupied  by  the 
troops  of  the  Prince  of  Conde,  to  Manheim ;  thence,  to  May- 
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ence,  where  tbey  embarked  upon  the  Rhine  for  Cologne. 
Passing  through  Cleves,  Utrecht,  and  Leyden>  they  came  to 
the  Hague;  embarked  at  Hellevoetsluys,  and  landed  at  Har- 
wich on  the  oth  of  June,  where  the  Journal  ends.  . 

Before  this  Italian  journey  is  dismissed  from  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  the  Editor  is  tempted  to  present  an  extract  from  the 
Letters  on  Travel,  already  alluded  to,  which  were  written  by 
Mr.  Clarke  during  this  tour,«  and  were  manifestly  begun  with 
a  view  to  publication,  although  now  found  in  an  imperfect 
state.  They  are  addressed  to  the  young  nobility  of  England, 
and  are  designed  to  excite  them  to  a  wider  field  of  enterprise 
and  research  in  their  travels.  It  is  remarkable  that  he  should 
have  directed  their  attention  in  such  earnest  terms  to  thos^ 
very  countries  (Grf  ece,  Egypt,  and  other  parts  of  the  East,) 
iu  which  he  himself  afterward  exerted,  with  such  success,  his 
own  ardent  spirit  of  research,  and  where  so  many  others 
have  since  reaped  a  most  abundant  harvest  of  interesting  dis- 
covery. 

*•  — It  is  usual,"  he  says,  "  to  dedicate  a  certain  portion  of 
your  time  to  foreign  travel.  Fortunately,  the  systems  of  En- 
glish education  unite  in  embracing  so  excellent  a  mode  of  ac- 
qmring  extensive  knowledge.  But,  let  me  ask,  have  your  con- 
tinentsJ  expeditions  been  attended  with  that  advantage,  which 
it  is  natural  to  suppose  would  result  from  the  lavish  contribu- 
tion, both  of  time  and  treasure,  which  ha^  been  exacted  to 
complete  them  ?  A  painful  witness  of  the  contrary,  it  is  with 
deep  concern  I  call  to  mind,  the  shameful  manner  in  which 
tbey  are  frequently  accomplished.  Koaming  abont  the  Conti- 
nent, in  almost  proverbial  kpathy,  becomes  your  characteristic. 
For  what  purpose  do  you  travel  i  Is  it  to  associate  promiscu- 
ously with  adventurers? — to  be  immured  in  gaming-houses ?-^— 
to  be  seen  all  the  morning  at  the  billiard-table ;  and  all  the 
evening  intoxicated  ;  or  at  the  faro-bank  ? — to  become  the  ob- 
ject of  contemptuous  ridicule  in  every  country  }ou  visit  ?  Is 
it  for  this  Albion  pours  forth  her  sons  upon  foreign  ground  ;  in 
the  vain  hope  of  obtaining  ornaments  to  her  senate,  honours  to 
her  state,  understandings  enlarged,  prejudices  corrected,  and 
taste  refined  ? 

" Italy,  exhausted  by  a  long  and  puccessful  scrutiny,  is 

unable  to  supply  new  gratification,  either  in  art  or  antiquity. 
But  in  other  countries,  removed  from  common  observation, 
new  fields  of  enterprise  open  an  extensive  prospect  of  pleasing 
research ;  as  the  desolated  shores  of  Greece ;  the  peaceful 
islands  of  the  £gean ;  the  interesting  plains  of  Asia  Minor ; 
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the  lakes,  the  ruins,  and  volcanoes  of  ^yria ;  and  the  long, 
hollow  valley  of  Egypt. 

"These  are  the  countries  to  which  I  would  invite  your  at- 
tention. Among  these  scenes,  I  would  lead  you  to  rescue  from 
indiscriminate  ruin,  the  marvellous  profusion  of  antiquities 
which  lie  scattered  in  promiscuous  devastation,  and^  yield  a 
daily  tribute  to  the  wants  or  superstition  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  difficulties  and  dangers  that  have  long  been  supposed  to 
separate  us  from  a  connexion  with  them,  I  will  set  aside.  The 
loss  which  the  fine  arts  have  suffered  from  the  want  of  such 
an  intercourse,  I  will  endeavour  to  delineate  ;  the  advantages 
that  would  result  from  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
productions  of  ancient  genius  it  is  needless  to  portray.  Instead 
of  being  harassed  at  Rome,  by  a  perpetual  cabal  of  antiqua- 
rians and  artists,  whose  intrigues  and  discord  pervade  all  the 
avenues  of  inquiry,  and  interrupt  the  progress  of  your  studies, 
I  will  strive  to  withdraw  you  to  those  delightful  scenes,  where 
imposition  has  not  yet  dared  to  intrude ;  where,  fearless  of  her 
snares,  you  may  investigate  the  ruins  of  empires,  whose  in« 
ventive  genius  first  produced,  and  then  carried  to  perfection, 
those  arts,  which  Rome,  in  the  zenith  of  her  glory,  could  only 
imitate. 

"  I  invite  you  to  extend  the  sphere  of  your  ideas,  that  re^ 
flection  may  cast  off  the  yoke  of  prejudice,  and  break  the 
bonds  by  which  custom  has  enchained  the  flights  of  human 
reason ;  to  walk  among  the  sequestered  pillars  of  Athens,  or 
trace  the  mystic  labours  of  Egypt  upon  the  pyramids  of  Mem- 
])his ;  to  mark  the  chisels  of  Praxiteles  and  Phidias,  among  the 
mouldering  fabrics  of  Greece,  or  drop  a  tear  to  literature  over 
the  august  ruins  of  Alexandria :  impressed  with  the  noble  fire 
of  enthusiasm,  to  behold  the  lofty  temples  of  Palmyra,  or 
contemplate  with  awful  venei*ation  the  colossal  majesty  of  the 
Theban  Memnon,  among  the  sepulchres  of  Osymanduas ;  to 
snatch  from  dissolution  the  precious  relics  of  expiring  taste> 
and  to  rescue  the  inestimable  monuments  of  antiquity  from  the 
jaws  of  everlasting  oblivion. 

<<  Inasmuch  as  Greece  was  the  mistress  of  the  fine  arts,  and 
Rome  only  her  disciple ;  inasmuch  as  Greece  supplied  the 
originr-ls,  and  Rome  the  imitations;  and  the  imitation  never 
approached  to  the  perfection  of  the  original ;  the  antiquities 
of  Greece  demand  every  investigation  that  the  man  of  taste 
can  appropriate  to  scenes  of  instruction  and  delight.  The 
Romans  themselves,  when  masters  of  the  world,  did  not  scru* 
pie  to  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  the  Grecian  artists.  It 
is  particularly  remarkable,  that  whenever  their  authors  chose 
to  celebrate  any  exquisite  production  of  art,  it  was  the  work  of 
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Grecians.  Did  architecCore  diaplaj  peciilia»  (races  of  the 
sublime  ?  It  bespoke  the  divine  talents  of  Ictinus,  Callicrates, 
or  Mnesicles.  Was  any  thing  among  them  famous  in  sculp- 
ture? It  was  attributed  to  Poljcletus,  Alcamenes,  Myron, 
Phidias,  Scopas,  or  Praxiteles.  In  painting  ?  to  Polygnotus, 
Apollodorus,  ZeuxiSy  Parrhasius»  Timantbes,  Pamphilus,  Eu- 
pbranor,  or  Apelles.  Works  of  genius  were  invariably  attri- 
buted to  those  celebrated  men,  who  had  flourished  in  Attica, 
beneath  the  liberal  patronage  of  an  immortal  Pericles,  and 
were  never  allowed  to  be  the  production  of  artists  who  had 
worked  at  Rome,  or  had  lived  nearer  to  their  own  times  than 
the  age  of  Alexander." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Mr.  Clarke  tntor  itt  Uie  Moftrn  familj-^iB  the  family  of  Lord  Uxbridgc— Tour  to 
Scotland  and  the  Weatera  lalea  with  the  HoBonnble  B.  Paget^-Extraeta  frooi  his 
Joanal—Aiba— Giaat't  CaaMwar— lalaodi  of  Moll— Coll— loBC—Staffii— Rom— 
Caaa— St  KiUa— Highlanda  of  Scotland— Cnmberlaod  Lake*— CtoM  of  the  Tour. 

The  engagement  of  Mr.  Clarke  with  Lord  Berwick  having 
been  brought  to  a  close,  soon  after  their  arrival  in  England,  in 
the  summer  of  1794,  he  again  betook  himself,  with  more  than 
his  wonted  satisfaction,  to  the  abode  of  his  family  at  Uckfield. 
Even  when  the  world  was  new  to  him,  and  its  aspect  more  al- 
luring and  attractive,  this  quiet  spot  had  ever  been  the  object 
of  his  choice ;  but  now,  after  a  long  and  anxious  residence  in 
the  busy  scenes  of  life,  the  affection  and  sympathy  he  found  at 
home  were  p/trticularly  delightful  to  him.  Here,  therefore,  he 
remained  several  months,  occupied  indeed  occasionally  in  the 
arrangement  of  his  collection  from  Italy,  but  apparently  un- 
mindful of  the  time  which  was  passing  over  him,  and  indis- 
posed to  speculate  upon  any  change.  But  this  state  of  things 
could  not  continue  long.  By  the  fruits  of  his  last  engagement, 
be  had  been  enablecLio  pay  off  his  College  debts,  and  farther 
to  gratify  his  generous  and  affectionate  heart,  by  the  exercise 
of  kindness  towards  those  he  loved,  and  who  had  fewer  re- 
sources than  himself  He  had  also  become  possessed  of  some 
valuable  pictures,  books,  prints,  and  minerals,*  whicli  he  had 
collected  with  no  small  labour  and  cost,  and  to  which  he  at- 


*  or  flw  Talae  of  theae  some  jiiikmeat  may  be  formed,  when  it  ia  stated,  that  the 
freight  and  the  daties  chaif^ed  at  the  Castont  House  amoonted  to  S5S/. 
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tached  no  incodsiderable  value  :  but  beyond  this,  he  had  made 
no  provision  for  his  future  support ;  and  although  he  had  been 
chosen,  since  his  return  from  abroad,  fellow  elect  at  Jesus 
College,  aldiost  without  opposition,  yet  this  was  a  barren  ho- 
nour, productive  of  no  emolument  whativer,  and  not  even  ne- 
cessarily lea(Ung  to  a  fellowship.  Something,  therefore,  was 
immediately  to  be  done,  and  for  want  of  a  better, occupation, 
he  appears  to  have  thought  seriously  of  joining  the  Shropshire 
militia,  in  which  he  had  been  for  some  months  a  lieutenant,  in 
consequence  of  his  connexion  with  Lord  Berwick,  and  to 
which  be  had  actually  received  a  summons  from  the  Colonel. 
'  But  this  scheme,  which  seemed  to  promise  so  little  either  of 

credit  or  of  advantage,  was  fortunately  prevented  by  an  en-, 
^agement  much  better  suited  to  his  talents,  and  more  agreeable 
to  his  taste.  At  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Bagot,  (Bishop 
of  St.  Asaph,)  he  was  requested  to  undertake  the  care  of  Mr. 
Mostyn,  (now  Sir  Thomas  Mostyn,)  at  that  time  a  youth  of 
about  seventeen  years  of  age  :  and  to  render  the  offer  more  de- 
sirable, it  was  intimated  to  him,  that  travelling,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  formed  a  part  of  the  plan  which  the  father  of  the  youth 
had  in  view  for  him.  In  the  mean  time,  it  was  settled  that  Mr. 
Clarke  should  reside  with  Sir  Roger  Most^n's  family,  in  Wales. 
For  this  purpose,  he  left  Uckfield,  about  the  26th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1794,  to  repair  to  Mostyn  ;  and  in  his  way  there,  he  paid 
a  visit  to  his  old  friend  the  Bishop,  at  St.  Asaph ;  at  whose 
house  he  was  received  with  the  greatest  kindness,  and  hospita- 
bly entertained  for  several  days.  Of  the  attentions  shown  to 
him  by  this  valuable  friend,  whose  learning  and  accomplishments 
were  not  more  remarkable  than  the  kindness  of  his  heart  and 
the  high-bred  ui-banity  of  his  manners,  Mr.  Clarke  was  de-^ 
servcdly  proud.  The  interest  the  Bishop  had  taken  in  the  wel- 
fare of  his  family,  from  the  moment  of  his  father's  death,  and 
the  regard  he  had  shown  in  particular  to  himsell,  were  alone' 
sufficient  to  excite  a  warm  sentiment  of  gratitude  in  the  breast 
of  a  young  man,  who  never  received  the  simplest  kindness, 
without  burning  to  requite  it :  but  here  this  feeling  was  greatly 
heightened  by  the  pleasure  he  derived  from  the  conversation 
and  society  of  the  Bishop,  and  the  veneration  he  entertained 
for  his  character,  which  stamped  a  double  value  upon  every 
favour  he  bestowed  upon  him.  Many  notices  of  this  sentiment 
are  dispersed  throughout  his  manuscripts,  aod  there  is  great 
reason  to  regret  the  loss  of  a  letter  written  to  a  friend  upon 
the  occasion  of  this  visit,  from  St.  Asaph,  containing  a  most 
agreeable  and  spirited  picture  of  the  tasteful  occupations,  and 
the  unaffected  piety,  by  which  the  green  old  age  of  this  vene-^ 
rable  prelate  was  distinguished. 
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Of  his  manner  of  life  and  employments  at  Mostyn,  there 
remaina  less  information^  than  of  the  occarrences  of  any  other 
equal  portion  of  his  history ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
that  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  kindness  and  the  cheer- 
fulness of  his  pupils  family,  as  well  as  with  the  society  to 
which  he  was  introduced ;  and  there  is  evidence  enough  to 
show,  what  was  eyer  obvious  to  his  friends,  how  impossible  it 
was  for  him  to  liVe  long  in  any  place  without  discovering 
among  its  native  resources,  some  means  of  contributing  to  his 
own  improvemcDt,  and  to  the  gratification  of  those  around  him. 
Before  he  had  been  a  month  in  WaJes,  he  employed  himself  in 
making  a  catalogue  of  the  Mostyn  library,  a  work  of  no  incon* 
siderable  labour  and  research,  which  it  is  believed  is  still  in  use 
at  Mostyn.  Several  fugitive  pieces  composed  by  him,  at  this 
time,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  are  still  preserved  by  his  friends  ; 
and  some  curious  observations  upon  Wt;lsh  manners  and  cha* 
racter,  which  occurred  to  him  at  Mostyn,  will  be  introduced  to 
the  notice  of  the  reader,  in  the  extracts  from  a  work,  tu  which 
allusion  has  already  been  made,  and  which  was  published  in 
the  course  of  the  next  year. 

It  was  here  he  became  known  to  Mr.  Pennant,  with  whom 
he  afterwaitl  corresponded  upon  several  subjects  connected 
with  the  history  and  antiquities  of  the  Principality,  and  upon 
other  topics,  in  which  they  felt  a  common  interest.     His  resi- 
dence in  Sir  Roger  Mostyn's  family  ceased  in  little  more  than 
a  year;  for  some  reason  not  explained  in  his  letters,  that  part 
of  the  plan  which  related  to  travelling  was  never  carried  into 
effect;  and  on  this  account,  probably,  the  engagement  termi^ 
nated  sooner  than  was  at  first  in  the  contemplation  of  either  of 
the  parties.     At  all  events,  he  seems  to  have  been  perfectly  at 
liberty  in  the  summer  of  1 796 ;  for  in  the  course  of  the  general 
election  of  that  year,  he  was  one  of  a  large  party  assembled  at 
Lord  Berwick's  seat  in  Shropshire,  at  that  time  a  scene  of  pro- 
digious interest  and  agitation,  in  consequence  of  the  contest 
for  the  borough  of  Shrewsbury,  between  the  Hills  of  Atttng- 
ham,  and  the  distinguished  family  of  the  same  name,  and  of  a 
kindred  race,  at  Hawkstone.     This  contest,  memorable  not 
less  for  the  profuse  expenditure  it  occasioned,  than   for  the 
feuds  it  created  or  revived  among  some  of  the  most  respect- 
able  families  of  the   county,  was  the  means  of  exhibiting 
Mr,  Clarke's  talents  in  controversy,  —  a  field,  in  which  they  had 
never  been  exercised  before,  and  in  which,  happily  for  himself, 
they  have  scarcely  ever  appeared  since.     The  occasion  of  it 
was  this  :  a  long  and  laboured  pamphlet,  called  **Hard  Mta* 
Bwrty^  had  just  issued  from  the  opposite  party,  written  as  was 
supposed  by  Sir  Richard  Hill  himself,  and  containing  many 
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J  sharp  and  cutting  reflections  upon  the  Attingham  family  and 

cause,  with  some  strong  documents  in  support  of  them.  To  this 

I  it  was  necessary  to  reply  without  delay  ;  and  for  the  sake  of 

greater  despatch,  several  literary  friends  of  Lord  Berwick,  who 

I  were  in  the  house,  undertook  to  divide  the  task  among  them, 

each  taking  the  part  which  he  thought  himself  most  competent 
to  answer;  hut  as  it  was  afterward  evident  that  this  scattered 

^  '  fire  would  be  much  more  effectual,  if  skilfully  brought  toge- 

,  ther,  and  directed  by  a  single  hand,  Mr   Clarke  was  fixed  upon 

I  for  this  ptirpose  ;  and  to  him  was  confided  the,  delicate   and 

diflScult  operation  of  selecting,  shaping,  and  combining,  from 
the  materials  so  prepared  ;  with  permission,  of  course,  of 
which  he  availed  himself  largely,  to  add  whatever  arguments 

J  of  his  6wn  he  might  think  likely  to  increase  the  general  effect. 

Accordingly  he  set  himself  to  work  with  his  usual  spirit,  and 
having  scarcely  slept  while  it  was  in  hand,  he  produced   in  a 

'  marvellously  short  time,  matter  enough  for  a  quarto  pamphlet 

I  of  a  hundred  closly  printed  pages,  which  having  been  carefully 

revised  by  the  lawyers,  was  rapidly  hurried  through  the  press, 
and  immediately  published,  under  the  happy  title  o(*^ Measure 

'  for  Measure.^    From  a  work  of  such  a  nature,  it  would  be  in- 

vidious to  quote  a  single   passage,  even  were   it  capable  of 

^  giving  pleasure  to  any  one  ;  but  it  may  be  proper  to  state,  that 

the  pamphlet  answered  completely  the  object  it  had  in  view  : 
it  produced  a  great  sensation  at  the  time,  was  a  source  of  no 
inconsiderable  triumph  to  the  party  whose  cause  it  advocated, 
and,  as  it  is  believed,  received  no  reply. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  he  accompanied  Lord  Ber- 
wick to  Brighton,  where  be  commenced  the  periodical  work, 
already  noticed,  of  which  it  is  now  time  to  give  an  account. 
This  work  consists  of  twenty-nine  numbers,  of  which  the 
firMt  is  dated  Brighton,  Sept.  6,  1796;  the  last,  London^ 
-^  March  6,  1797.     The  whole  were  afterward  collected  and 

printed,  in  a  single  volume,  some  time  in  the  latter  year. 
The  book  is  entitled  ^*  Le  Rfveur^  or  the  fl^akmg  Visions 
of  an  Msent  Man  ;"  and,^with  the  exception  of  a  single  num^ 
ber,  or  at  the  most  two,  furnished  by  his  valued  friend  the 
Bev.  George  Straoey,  and  two  short  poems,  one  of  little  valiie 
by  Miss  Seward,  the  other  upon  a  stormy  first  of  May,  of 
considerable  merit,  by  Dr  Busby,  afterward  Dean  of  Boches- 

^  ter,   it  is   entirely   the   production  of  his  own   pen.      The 

'  principal  materials  upon  which  he  depended,  were  the  stib- 

stance  of  the  information  he  had  gathered,  and  of  the  observa- 
tions he  had  made  in  the  different  situations  in  which  he  had 
lived,  whether  at  hoitie  or  abroad,  smce  the  publication  of  his 
tour ;  but  as  these  were  of  a  nature  soon  to  be  exhausted,  and 
as  the  contributions  of  his  friends  came  in  but  slowly^  we  can* 
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Dot  wonder,  that  it  was  brought  to  a  conclusioD  within  the  com* 
pass  of  a  few  months;  more  particularly  when  we  consider, 
that  before  it  had  extended  to  that  period,  the  author  was  en- 
^ged  in  an  occupation  which  required  the  greatest  part  of  his 
time,  and  all  the  attention  he  could  command.  The  work  is 
now  no  longer  to  be  found  in  any  shape.  The  separate  num- 
bers, which  obtained  no  great  circulation,  have,  it  is  thought, 
perished  long  ago,  with  few  if  any  exceptions  :  and,  as  for  the 
volume,  it  was  stifled  by  a  singular  accident  in  its  birth.  His 
bookseDer,  it  appears,  who  had  hitherto  been  a  loser  by  the 
numbers,  had  calculated  upon  a  more  satisfactory  ^e,  when  . 
the  whole  should  be  finished  and  published  together ;  and  with 
this  expectation  he  had  printed  a  considerable  edition,  with 
corrections  and  additions  by  the  author ;  but  some  cause  of 
delay  had  intervened ;  and  having  one  day  gone  into  his  ware- 
house with  Mr.  Clarke,  to  show  him  the  work,  he  found,  to 
his  great  dismay,  the  whole  impression  in  a  corner,  so  injured 
by  the  damp  that  not  a  single  copy  could  be  made  up  for  sale. 
Very  diCTereut,  however,  were  the  feelings  of  the  author  upon 
this  unexpected  sight.  By  this  time  his  fears  .respecting  the 
success  of  his  work  had  begun  to  predominate  over  his  hopes  : 
and  he  afterward  confessed  to  a  friend,  that  he  never  was  more 
delighted  in  his  life,  than  when  this  accident  so  completely  put 
an  end  to  both.  One  copy  he  had  previously  received  for  him- 
self which  has  been  since  found  among  his  papers,  with  the 
words  '' ^ot published,^  written  in  the  titlepage  by  himself.  As 
the  reader  may  br  curious  to  know  something  of  the  contents 
of  a  work,  which  is  now  so  scarce,  and  whose  fate  was  so  re- 
markable ;  two  or  three  of  the  numbers  will  be  reprinted  as 
specimens  of  the  whole. 


Extracts  from  the  Reveur^  JVo.  VI. 

^^  Among  the  Welsh  the  most  striking  feature  is  their  pride  ; 
which,  without  doubt,  is  a  strong  national  characteristic.  I 
write  this  with  the  greatest  impartiality,  and  shall  omit  no  pre- 
caution which  may  enable  me  to  determine,  with  strict  accu- 
racy, the  different  facts  I  am  about  to  advance.  The  influence 
of  Welsh  pride  bespeaks  itself  in  a  forcible  manner,  upon  the 
first  objects  that  attract  a  stranger's  attention  ;  upon  the  walls 
of  their  houses,  and  the  windows  of  their  apartments  ;  hardly 
a  ponnel  of  the  one,  or  a  pane  of  glass  in  the  other,  is  free  from 
the  QStentatiouB  parade  of  heraldic  emblazonment.     Coats  of 
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arms,  in  which  all  the  family  quarterings  from  the  days  of  Cad- 
wallader,  have  been  registered  and  preserved  without  curtail* 
ment  or  diminution,  glitter  upon  every  wainscot,  and  obstruct 
the  light  of  every  casement.  Above,  below,  on  all  sides,  the 
ghastly  features  of  their  remote  ancestry  grin  horribly  upon 
canvass  ;  while,  suspended  aloft  upon  sturdy  hooks,  the  enor- 
mous roll  of  pedigree  at  once  flatters  their  vanity,  and  hides 
amidst  its  dusty  folds  a  colony  of  superannuated  spiders. 

<^  We  are  accustomed,  when  speaking  of  a  Welshman,  or  a 
German,  to  combine  an  idea  of  genealogical  pride  with  our  con- 
ception of  their  characters.  But  as  it  does  not  always  fall  to 
the  lot  of  Englishmen  to  see  these  singular  exanaples  of  human 
folly,  a  description  of  a  Welsh  pedigree  may,  perhaps,  be  amu- 
sing to  those  among  my  readers  who  have  not  had  an  opportu- 
nity for  this  purpose. 

*^  The  first  1  met  with  during  my  residence  in  that  country, 
was  as  gre^t  a  curiosity  in  its  way,  as  any  which  I  have  since 
examined. 

<^  It  was  upon  parchment,  and  divided  into  two  parts ;  as 
the  whole  together  would  not  have  been  portable.  These 
were  formed  into  two  immense  rolls,  lined  at  the  back  with 
silk.  The  first  was  fifty- three  feet  in  length,  the  other  forty- 
nine.  It  began  with  Adam  and  Eve,  and  continued  through 
all  the  ages  both  before  and  after  the  deluge.  As  a  vignette,  or 
headpiece,  our  first  parents  were  represented  in  the  garden  of 
Eden.  The  great  progenitor  of  mankind  was  represented  in  a 
cumbent  posture,  very  composedly  leaning  on  his  right  elbow ; 
while  the  Deity,  in  papa^  robes,  was  politely  handing  Eve  out 
of  his  side.  From  their  loins  an  uninterrupted  series  of  gene- 
rations descended ;  which  are  traced  through  all  the  patriarchs, 
prophets,  and  heroes  of  antiquity.  Towards  the  middle  of  the 
first  division  it  came  to  the  birth  of  our  Saviour  ;  who  was  in- 
troduced with  his  portrait  and  family,  as  among  the  number  of 
the  ancestors.  Absurd  and  incredible  as  what  follows  must  ap- 
pear, the  line  of  descent  was  continued  through  the  Messiah, 
and  carried  on,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  Gospel,  through 
all  the  second  division,  until  it  arrived  at  the  birth  of  its  present 
possessor. 

♦*  The  pride  of  the  Welsh  is  not  merely  genealogical ;  neither 
is  it  altogether  the  result  of  those  feelings,  which  arise  from  a 
consciousness  of  being  the  only  remaining  stock  of  true  Britons. 
It  is  in  great  measure  founded  upon  the  arbitrary  spirit  of  the 
feudal  system.  That  pride,  which  formerly  taught  the  lord  to, 
look  down  with  contempt  upon  his  vassal,  still  inclines  'every 
Welshman  to  consider  himself  as  a  being  of  a  different  nature 
from  those  whom  Providence  has  placed  below  him.     In  fact, 
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almost  all  Wales  is-a  remBant  of  the  feudal  systein.  Its  inhabit- 
ants consist  of  rich  and  poor,  with  little  or  no  medium.  It  is 
the  great  man  and  has  dependant,  the  lord  and  his  vassal. 

''  The  clei^,  who  in  other  states  form  a  respectable^,  and  I 
may  add  an  independent  part  of  society,  are  by  no  means  of 
that  description  in  Wales.  They  are  chiefly  selected  from  the 
lower  orders ;  from  the  cottage  of  the  husbandman,  or  the 
ofi&pring  of  the  peasant.  I  make  use  of  the  terms  husbandman 
and  peasant^  because  those  who  bear  the  denomination  of 
#  farmer  throughout  the  country,  differ  but  little  from  an  Eng- 
lish day-labourer.  They  possess  a  few  acres  of  ground, 
usually  appropriated  to.  potatoes  and  barley  ;  with  a  cottage 
by  no  means  superior,  and  frequently  inferior,  to  the  little  tene- 
ment of  an  English  pauper.  Hence  it  is,  that  at  the  houises  of 
their  principal  people,  the  clergy  deem  it  no  degradation  to  as- 
sociate with  the  upper  servants,  to  dine  at  their  table,  to  drink 
ale  in  their  kitchen,  and  now  and  th^  to  be  admitted,  aaa 
mark  of  peculiar  condescension,  to  l^e  presence  of  their  mas- 
ter. Their  female  relations  are  not  unfi^quently  servants  in 
those  fainilies,  acting  in  the  capacity  of  ladies'  maids,  house- 
keepers^  &c. 

'<!  io  not  remember  to  have  experienced*  a  greater  shock, 
than  I  once  felt,  at  sitting  down  to  table  with  a  yoimg  clergy- 
man who  had  been  educated  at  the  University,  and  whose  sister 
acted  as  servant  in  the  very  family  with  which  be  was  invited 
to  dine.  I  well  knew  the  master  of  that  family  possessed  a 
benevolence  of  heart,  with  a  degree  of  urbanity  and  affability  of 
manners  rarely  to  be  paralleled.  It  was  to  me  a  perfect  para* 
doz.  More  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  manners  of  a  peo- 
ple, to  which  I  was  then  a  stranger,  has  since  unravelled  the 
mystery.  It  was  not  that  a  clergyman  in  Wales  was  exposed 
to  a  trial,  which  an  English  clergyman  would  have  been  unable 
to  support ;  but  that  the  Welsh  clergy  arc  a  different  set  of 
men»  and  are  selected  from  an  order  of  society,  inferior  to  that 
class  from  which  the  English  usually  derive  their  candidates  for 
iioly  orders. 

<*  Until  within  these  few  years  the  annual  stipend  of  a  Welsh 
curate  did  not  frequently  exceed  the  sum  of  ten  pounds ;  for 
which  he  Was  often  necessitated  to  fulfil  the  duty  of  three 
churches.  In  the  Isle  of  Anglesea  this  case  was  very  ^common. 
What  consequences  can  be  expected  among  the  people,  when 
a  profession  which  they  ought  to  contemplate  with  reverence, 
becomes  so  shamefully  degraded  ?  When  the  sacred  lessons  of 
morality  are  to  be  taught  by  men,  calculated  only  for  the 
business  of  a  cow-yard,  or  the  labours  of  a  plough  t  Wbe]|  the 
gaping  multitude  are  to  seek  examples  of  piety  and  tempertiace 
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in  a  pot  companion  who  U  ushered  to  the  pulpit  reekmg  from 
an  ale-house  ?  Can  we  wonder  that  persons  of  superior  rank 
and  education  are  cautious  how  they  admit  men  of  such  a 
stamp  to  form  any  part  of  their  society ;  and  betray  a  proper 
reserve,  a  decent  pride,  when  business  or  politeness  renders 
their  presence  necessary  ? 

<<  And  perhaps  we  may  here  discover  one  source  of  that 
,  hauteur  which  appears  among  the  principal  families  throughout 
the  principality.  As  we  are  accustomed  to  form  our'  ideas  of 
all  mankind  from  that  part  of  it  with  which  we  live,  the  Welsh 
naturally  conceive  all  clergy  to  be  like  their  own,  and  all  or-" 
ders  of  society  upon  the  same  footing  as  they  are  found  in 
Wales. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  wretched  appearance  which  the  clergy 
make  throughout  the  Principality,  instead  of  teaching  his  off- 
spring the  arts  of  agriculture,  a  Welsh  farmer  educates  his 
children  to  the  church.  He  has  been  told  that  a  parson  is  a 
gerUleman  all  the  worliTover,  and  therefore,  actuated  by  his  na- 
tional pride,  he  naturallyrtetermines  to  have  as  many  gentlemen 
in  his  family  as  there  are  males  belonging  to  it.  The  county  of 
Merioneth  sends  out  annually  such  a  concourse  of  candidates 
for  holy  orders,  that  the  parsons  of  Dolgellau*  are  a  proverb  in 
the  country.  One  of  the  chaplains  to  Drummond,  a  late  Bishop 
of  St.  Asaph,  observing  the  vast  numbers  that  came  to  be  or- 
dained from  that  quarter,  said,  « Sure^  my  Lord !  we  ought  to 
style  that  patt  of  your  diocess  the  Levitical  land.' — <  Oh  no^^ 
replied  the  Bishop,  'rather  call  it  the  hatched  of  the  clergy  P 

«  When  I  was  a  stranger  in  the  country,  it  happened  that  a 
dispute  arose  between  me  and  the  master  of  a  little  ale-house 
in  the  wilds  of  Merionethshire.  I  bed  stopped  there  to  refresh 
the  horses  of  my  post-chaise  ;  and  wished  to  proceed.  *  He 
thought  it  his  intq^est  to' detain  me,  and  brought  my  postillion 
into  the  plot.  The  consequence  was,  a  pretext  that  my  horses 
were  knocked  up ;  and  I  was  compelled  to  pass  the  night  in 
his  miserable  hovel.  In  the  morning  another  pair  was  added 
to  the  pair  I  had  before  ;  and  it  was  insisted  that  I  must  use 
them,  or  remain  where  I  was.  In  this  dilemma,  I  inquired,  as 
it  was  a  village,  Tor  the  clergyman  of  the  place  ;  and  found  him 
at  bowls,  with  half  a  dozen  ragamuffins^  not  a  little  heated  by 
ale  and  exercise.  1  told  my  story,  and  was  much  surprised  to 
find  my  reverend  friend  a  staunch  advocate  for  the  publican. 
*The  roads  were  bad — ^the  country  mountainous — the  carriage 
heavy  ;•  and  many  other  excuses,  calculated  to  justify  extor- 


*  The  capital  of  Merionethshire. 
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tioD,  foHowed  in  a  breath.  Finding  all  remonstrance  futile, 
I  left  the  place  with  my  post-chaise' and  fiiur ;  pot  without  ap* 
prehension  that  the  number  would  be  augmented  to  six,  if  any 
more  horses  could  he  procured.  Arriving  at  Caemar?on»  I 
related  my  adventure,  and  1  found  to  my  astonishment,  that  the 
clergyman  to  whom  I  had  made  application,  was  no  less  a  per* 
aonage  tban  the  publican's  own  son.   * 

*'  I  have  already  stated  that  a  Welsh  fanner  is  nearly  upon 
the  same  establishment  as  an  English  day-labourer.  An  apothe- 
cary is  not  of  a  higher  order,  nor  better  educated,  than  an 
EngUsh  farrier.  If  severe  illness,  or  approaching  death,  ren- 
ders a  physician  necessary,  he  will  have  two  potent  obstacles  to 
en(*ouiiter.  ,  In  the  first  place,  he  will  not  be  able  to  obtain  any 
drugs  ;  but  should  he  be  so  fortunate,  they  will  be  found  utterly 
unfit  for  use.  In  the  next  place,  when,  by  sen<flng  tm  all  the 
old  ladies  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  has  coliectecia  few  articles 
of  the  materia  medical  his  patient,  unless  narrowly  observed, 
and  compelled  by  a  superior,  will  not  swallow  one  of  his  pre- 
scriptions ;  such  is  their  prejudice  against  all  medicine. — Su- 
perstitious beyond  measur<s  they  fancy  half  their  cures  are 
effected  by  charms,  invocations,  and  witchcraft.  Bark  is  re« 
jected  upon  a  supposition  that  it  penetrates  their  bones ;  opium, 
upon,  a  plea  that  poison  never  should  be  touched.  The  pre- 
ference is  given  to  quack  medicines  of  every  description ;  be* 
cause  their  contents  are  a  mystery,  and  all  mysteries  demand  a 
degree  of  reverence  from  the  ignorant. 

'  £tt  CBiiB  igaocuui  omna  pre  magufiflo  kabcndiim.' 

c<  I  have  omitted  to  notice  many  singularities  respecting 
these  Cambro -Britons,  because  they  have  already  been  men- 
tioned by  other  authors.  The  character  and  customs  of  the 
Welsh  have  been  delivered  to  us,  principally  through  t  <e  par- 
tial medium  of  their  own  writers,  or  casually  collected  by  the 
uncertain  observation  of  hasty  traveller^,  who»  in  their  pro- 
gress through  the  country,  appear  to  have  investigated  old  cas- 
tles and  cataracts  with  greater  avidity  than  the  maimers  of  the 
people. 

*^  \  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  state  of  ecclesi- 
astical affiA^  in  various  parts  of  Europe  ;  and  as  I  wandered 
from  one  nation  to  another,  observed  and  Tamented  th«*  abuses 
of  the  church.  I  did  not  conceive  it  possible,  to  find  a  pulpit 
so  shamefully  prostituted  as  it  is  in  Italy  ;  where  the  degree  of 
degeneracy  advances,  in  proportion  as  you  approach  nearer  to' 
the  walls  of  the  Vatican.  Nor  do  I  pretend  to  make  any  sort 
of.  comparison  between  a  Welsh  clergyman  and  an  Italian 
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pyiest.  Every  e:Rertion  has  been  used,  of  late  years,  in  the 
dioceses  of  North  Wales,  to  restore  the  church  to  its  proper 
degree  of  dignity  and'  order.  .  Exemplary  men,  amply  calcu- 
lated to  effect  so  desirable  a  reform,  have  omitted  no  precau- 
tion which  may  tend  to  eradicate  the  abuses  they  discovered. 

'Nil  desperasdmn,  Teacro  dace,  et  auspice  Teucro.'— Hor. 

At  the  same  time,  I  cannot  refrain  from  deriving  this  satisfac- 
tion from  the  experience  I  have  obtained ;  that  the  church  is 
no  where  supported  with  such  credit,  nor  conducted  upon  sa 
respectable  ah  establishment  as  in  England.  And  I  beg  leave 
to  conclude  this  paper  by  congratulating  my  readers  on  pos- 
sessing a  set  of  men,  whose  tai.knts  and  virtues  add 

DIGNITT  TO  yiEIR  PROFESSION,  AND  A  KIKG,  WHO  SUPPORTS 
THE  RELIGION  OF  HIS  4[;OUNTRT  BT  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  EX-. 
AMPLE.''  •  " 


Extracts  from  the  Riveury  JVb.  XXII. 

<<The  ceremony^of  the  Papal  Benediction  is  still  distinguish- 
ed by  a  degree  of  magnificence,  which  entitles  it  to  rank  among 
the  grandest  of  human  spectiacles.  It  is  of  a  natuie  calcur 
lated  to  interest  every  beholder ;  and,  whatever  form  of  reli- 
gion may  prevail,  it  cannot  be  contemplated  by  a  feeling  mind, 
without  calling  forth  the  liveliest  emotions  of  piety  and  reve- 
rence. 

^  I  accompanied  a  party  of  my  countrymen  from  Naples  ta 
Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  being  present  at  this  festival  — ^Easter- 
day  is  appointed  for  its. celebration.  A  prodigious  concourse 
of  pilgrims,  from  all  parts,  filled  the  different  avenues  to  the 
metropolis.  Arriving  at  the  Place  d'Espagne,  we  found  the 
hotels  usually  frequented  by  English  travellers,  already  occu- 
pied by  a  promiscuous  assemblage  of  Poles,  Danes,  Swedes, 
Germans,  French,  Spaniards,  and  Portuguese.  Alter  some 
difficulty,  we  piocured  lodgings  near  the  Corso,  and  waited 
with  impatience  for  the  following  day.  ^ 

*^  Early  in  the  morning,  we  received  a  card  of  invitation 
from  the  Major  Duomo  of  his  Holiness,  purporting,  that  his 
apartments,  adjoining  the  Vatican,  would  be  open  to  receive 
'English,  and  other  foreigners  of  distinction  ;  from  the  windows 
of  which  we  might  have  the  best  view  of  the  ceremony,  or,  if 
we  pleased,  ascend  the  roof  of  the  Peristyle ;  which  would 
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pFace  US  within  hearing  of  the  benediciioDy  and  afford  a  coup 
cPcnl  qr  the  whole/ 

*^  We  hastened  to  St.  Pater*8.  The  concourse  was  amazing. 
From  the  Castle  of  Angelo^o  the  facade  of  the  church,  one 
mig^it  have  walked  on  the  roofs  of  the  carriages  ;  so  closely 
were  they  jammed  together.  This  amazing  prores'^ion  seem* 
ed  to  move  slowly  on  like  one  undivided  mass.  The*  foot  pas- 
aieiigers  were  exposed  to  great  danger  ;  there  being  no  sepa- 
rate pavement,  as  in  London,  appropriated  to  their  use. 

*^  It  was  a  pteasing  sight  for  Englishmen,  to  behold  their 
Prince  the'roost  conspicuous  in  the  middle  of  this  prodigious 
throng.  His  Royal  Highness  Augustus  Frederic  ivas  elevated 
in  his  phaeton  above  them  all;  'while  the  populace,  among 
whom  he  is  universally  and  deservedly  beloved,  rent  the  air 
with  shouts  of—*  Viva  !  Twa .'  //  Prindpe  cP  InghUterra  P 

*'  Arriving  at  the  Major  Duomo\  we  found  a  brilliant  assem- 
blage of  foreigners,  in  magnificent^dresses,  mixed  with  a  large 
party  of  our  own  countrymen  ;  who  were  regalin.^  themselves 
with  chocolate,  ires,  lemonade,  and  a  profusion  of  other  re« 
freshments.  I  made  my  escape  as  soon  as  possible  through  a 
wind&w,  to  the  roof  of  the  colonnade ;  and  climbing  one  of 
those  enormous  statues  whi(*h  ornament  the  Peristyle,^  placed 
myself  above  it,  like  Anchises  of  old,  upon  the  shoulders  of 
Mntaa,  '  • 

*^  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  scene  which  presented 
itself  before  me  ;  and  were  it  otherwise,  imagination  is  incapa- 
ble of  conceiving  so  sublime  a  spectacle.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  whole  earth  seemed  assembled  in  one  vast  multitude ;  while 
the  murmur  of  innumerable  tongues,  in  different  languages,  as- 
cended like  tbe  roaring  of  ^n  ocean.  Confusion  could  scarce- 
ly be  greater  in  the  plains  of  JShinah,  when  the  descendants  of 
Noah  fled  from  the  superstructure  of  their  ignorance  and  folly. 
— As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  the  tops  of  all  the  houses  in 
Rome  were  laden  with  spectators.  A  single  square,  in  the 
spacious  area  below,  was  preserved  free  from  the  multitude,  by 
the  whole  body  of  the  Pope's  military ;  who  formed  themselves 
into  a  quadrangle.  Every  oth^r  spot  was  occupied ;  and  so 
closely  were  tne  people  united,  that  their  heads  in  motion  re- 
sembled tbe  waves  of  the  sea.  The  variety  of  colours-f  blend - 
ed  together,  and  glittering  in  the  sun,  produced  an  effect  of 


*  Tbey  are  eigiity-»iz  in  Bomber,  and  were  dcaicnad  by  Berniai. 

t  Tbia  appearance  it  unknown  in  Engtaad.  A  sameness  usuaUj  pierailf  in  die 
drenca  of *an  Snglbh  nob:  whereas  tiioaa  of  Ital^  display  sreat  diTer>itf>of  tmetn. 
Saaridy  crioaon,  green,  and  white,  generaDj  predomiaatc. .  The  ItalhuiB  are  paitiil 
to  the  ^tidiest  colours,  and  adopt  then  in  their  drcM.- 
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equal  novelty  and  splendour.  Unsurpassed  all  I  bad  ever  see&' 
or  imagined ;  nor  do  I  believe  any  country  upon  the  globe 
ever  produced  its  parallel. 

«<  While  I  was  occupied  in  the  contemplation  of  this  ama- 
zing spectacle,  a  loud  flourish  or  trumpets,  from  two  opposite 
sides  of  the  area,  announced  the  approach  of  cavalry*  First 
entered  the  nobles,  in  habits  of  green  and  gold,  mounted  upon 
sumptuous  chargers  ;' who  came  prancing  into  the  centre,  of 
the  military  quadrangle.  Other  troops  followed,  and  the 
whole  corps  saluting  the  balcony  over  the  grand  poitaU  of  St. 
Peter's,  from  which  his  holiness  was  to  appear,  arranged  them- 
selves in  order. 

^*  At  this  instant.a  bell  tolled;  and  throughout  the  whole' of 
that  vast  multitude,  such  a  silence  prevailed,  as  one  would  have 
thought  it  impossible  to  produce  without  a  miracle.  Every 
tongue  was  still,  and  every  eye  directed  towards  the  balcony. 
Suddenly,  the  majestic  and  venerable  figure  of  the  Pope,  stand-* 
ing  erect  upon  a  lofty  and  self-moving  throne,  appeared  through 
clouds  of  incense,  burning  around  him.  As  he  advanced,  his 
form  became  more  and  more  distinct.  All  behind  was  darkness 
and  mystery.  The  most  costly  robes  decorated  his  body ;  a 
gorgeous  tiara  glittered  on  his  brow ;  while  enormous  plumes 
were  seen  waving  on  all  sides  of  the  throne.  As  he  approached 
the  light,  with  elevated  front,  and  uplifted  hands,  he  called 
aloud  on  the  Alnughty.  Instantly,  the  bare-headed  multitude 
fell  prostrate.  Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  knelt  before 
him.  The  military,  with  a  crash,  grounded  their  arms  ;  aad 
every  soldier  was  seen  with  his  face  to  the  earth.  A  voice, 
which  penetrated  the  remotest  corner  of  the  area,  then  pro- 
nounced the  benediction.  Extending  his  arms,  and  waving  * 
them  over  the  people,  he  implorecf  a  blessing  upon  all  the  na* 
tions  of  the  earth.  Immediately',  the  cannons  roared — ^trum- 
pets screamed — music  played — all  the  bells  in  Rome  sounded 
— ^the  guns  from  St.  Angclo  poured  forth  their  thunder ;  more 
distant  artillery  repeated  the  signal,  and  the  intelligence  be^' 
came  conveyed  from  fortress  to  fortress  throughout  the  re- 
motest provinces  of  the  empire.* 

^^In  my  life  I  never  witnessed  a  ceremony  more*  awiuUy 
sublime.  The  figure  of  a  virtuous  and  venerable  man,  pub- 
licly appealing  to  Divine  Providence  for  a  blessing  upon  the 
whole  human  race,  is  surely  an  object  of  the  highest  reve« 


'» It  if  laid,  but  I  will  notvoiichfor  Uielradiof  it,  thmt  the  mmt  h  wmytA  to 
Q«iMtailNapletiiia(iiititer  of  talioiir.  PtaMott  in  a  neigiiboiiriDg  ecnbyfall 
oatiiek  kiieet  aad  enm,  theinelf«f ,  wli«i  time  aigBalt  are  given. 
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rence.*  Add  to  tbisy  the  spectacle  efiEbrded  by  uiemUed'  my- 
riads aUently  and  feTrently  aasenting  to  the  supplicatioD  ;  and 
I  think  few  among  numkuid,  whatever.  systeoiB  of  rel^fions 
peisttanon  may  be  acknowledged,  woold  hesitate  to  join  in  the 
solemiiky.'' 


The  next  occurrence  ta  which  the  history  of  Mr.  Clarke's 
Kfe  conducts  us,  is  his  connexion  with  the  family  of  the  late 
Lord  Uzbridge;  a  connexion  formed,  it* is  uncertain  under 
wfa%t  auspices,  or  upon  what  terms,  but  eventually  not  less  ho-  * 
noura]l>le  to  Mr.  Clarke  than  satisfactory  to  many  members  of 
that  family,  to  whom,  in  the  course  oi  his  engagemt*  nt,  he  be- 
came  intimately  known.  The  first  object  of  his  care  was  the 
youngest  son  of  the  famUy,  the  Honourable  Brownlow  Paget ; 
a  boj  of  tender  age,  and  of  a  constitution  so  very  delicate,  as 
to  render  it  advisable  thi^t  his  education  should  be  continued, 
as  well  as  begun  at  home.  In  this  view,  an  engagement  of 
some  standing  was  contemplated  bj  the  famil}  with  Mr.  Clarke ; 
and  rooms  having  been  expressly  prepared  for  their  permanent 
residence  together,  at  Beau  Desert,  the  seat  of  Lord  Uxbridge, 
in  Staffordshire ;  he  joined  his  pupil  at  that  place,  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1 796. 

The  task  which  he  had  undertaken,  that  of  instructing  in^ 
the  elements  of  knowledge,  was  entirely  new  to  him ;  but  he 
set  about  it  with  alacrity  and  spirit.  Laying  aside  gradually 
all  other  objects  and  purst:its,  and  confining  himself  conscien- 
tiously and  sedulously  to  the  duties  of  his  charge,  he  soon  be- 
gan to  find  himself  at  home  in  it.  Every  thing,  indeed,  that- 
was  connected  with  this  engagement  tended  to  encourage  and 
to  reward  his  exertions.     His  pupil,  who  is  represented  by  Sim 

have*  been  docile,  intelligent,  and  affectionate,  was  delighted  f 

his  instructer,  and  improved  rapidly  under  his  care  ;  tbe 
kindness  of  the  family,  with  which  he  had  reason  to  be  satisfied- 
from  the  begiooing,  became  more  and  more  decided,  and  was 
testified  in  more  pleasing  forms,  in  proportion  as  his  own  qua- 
lities and  endowments  became  better  known ;  and  Lady  Ux- 
bridge in  particular,  to  whom  the  feebleness  of  her  son's  con- 
stitution rendered  him  .an  object  of  deeper  interest,  and  who 


iiere 


*  Dr.  Moore  was  fo  MMible  of  this  opinion,  tbat,  •Tier  witacssing  (he  ceremony 
re  ^esoflMcLhe  oboerres— ' Formy  own  pert,  if  I  hnd  not,  in  my  eariy  yovth,  w< 
ociTcd  ia^cseions  highly  jmfoTOonble  to  the  chic/  actor  in  thu  aiagnificeat  interl^ 
Isboald  hare  been  in  danger  of  paying  him  a  degree  of  respect  rery  ineoiuistent  witht 
Uif  taUgioB  in  iihieh  I  iru  MneUta.! 
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watched  over  the  progress  of  bis  education,  witli  as  mnclf- 
aiisiet;  as  over  that  of  hU  health,  was  delighted  with  the  fruits 
of  Mr.  Clarke's  iDstrnction,  and  repaid  his  labour  with  every 
roark  of  cotifidenee  and  resjtect.  During^  her  necessary  ab- 
sencea  from  Beau  Desert,  ehe  regniarlj  kept  up  a  corrtspon- 
dence  with  him  ;  in  which  every  step  that  was  made  by  her 
SOD,  and  every  hope  nhich  he  inspired,  were  regularly  commu- 
nicated and  discussed  i  and  to  prove  the  value  she  set  upon  hU 
letters,  it  may  he  mentioned,  that  they  were  shown  to  the 

'  QueAi  and  Princesses,  as  com  portions  calculated  to  amuse 
and  interest  tbem,  iwt  more  from  the  sulijrct  who  was  person- 
ally known  to  them  all,  than  from  the  t^tyle  and  manner  ia 
which  they  were  conceived.  Nor  did  her  judgment  decPive 
her  in  this  respect,  for  her  Majesty  was  graciously  pleased  lO 
direct,  that  the  satisfaction  »he  had  derived  from  t^he  perusal  of 
them  sliould  be  communicated  to  Mr.  Clarke ;  an  honour,  of 
ivhich  he  was  very  sensible. 

In  this  state  of  peaceful  occupation,  things  continued  til)  the 
spring  of  1 797  ;  when  his  pupil's  health,  which  had  hitherto 
been  considered  aa  only  delicate,  beginning  now  visibly  to  de- 
cline, opened  a  new  source  of  anxiety  for  his  charge,  and' 
added  a  new  motive  to  hU  exertions.  In  a  few  weeks,  his 
services  as  a  tutor  ceased  to  be  of  -any  use ;  but  occasioo. 
enough  remained  for  the  exercise  of  hia  kindness  as  a  friind  ; 
and  painful  as  the  situation  was  to  all  the  parties  concerned,  it 
ivas  calculatet]  tu  bring  forward  the  qualities  of  his  heart,  in  a 
manner  which  could  not  fail  to  recommend  him  still  more 
stronglj'  to  the  anxious  family  around  him.  All  that  could  be 
expected  from  the  strongest  sense  of  duty,  combined  wiih  the 

^warmest  affection,  was  exhibited  by  him  upon  this  occasion. 
By  night,  an  well  as  by  duj,  he  was  at  the  side  of  his  pujiil ;. 
adninistering  the  medicines  himself,  and  taking  advantage  of 
the  affection  he  had  inspired,  to  reconcile  him  to  the  measures, 
adopted  for  his  cure.     Of  this  a  remarkable  and  characterislic 

^proof  has  been  furnished  by  a  near  relation  of  Lady  Usbridge, 
who  was  a  witness  of  the  scene.  It  appear^,  that  in  an  ad- 
vanced stage  of  the  disorder,  which  had  been  declared  by  Dr. 
parwtn  to  he  the  hydrocephalus,  the  last  and  otity  hope  of  re- 
medy held  out  for  him  was  from  the  rubbing  of  mercury  into' 
the  bead ;  but  as  this  operation  seemed  to  rei^uire  more  patient 
and  discerning  labour,  and  more  influence  with  the  sufferiiig 
youth  than  could  be  expected  from  a  servant,  Mr.  Clarke  qq- 
dertook  it  himself,  and  so  devjstedly  did  he  apply  himself  to  ■ 
the  task,  and  with  so  little  regard  to  his  own  health  or  feelings^ 
that  before  its  utter  hopelessness  was  discovered,  he  had  brou^t. 
%  KlivatiOD  iqwn  btmBeir.     His  exertions,  bowerer,  of  ever}*. 
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kind,  were  in  vain,  or  served  at  beat  to  no  other  purpose  than 
to  soothe  the  weariness  of  the  sick-bed,  or  to  soften  the  ago^ 
nies  of  approaching  death.  The  disorder  terminated  fatallj 
before-  the  spring  was  far  advanced,  and  Mr.  Clarke  had  to 
lament  thus  early,  the  loss  of  an  amiable  and  affectionate 
youth,  to  whom  he  was  singularly  attached. 

His  connexion  with  Lord  Uxbridge,  though  interrupted,  was 
not  broken  by  this  unhappy  blow.  The  family  were  too  re- 
gardful of  his  past  services,  and 'too  sensible  of  his  many  ex« 
cellent  qualities  and  talents,  not  to  desire  to  profit  by  them,  u> 
long  as  any  occasion  should  remain  among  them^elves;^  and, 
on  thejother  hand,  Mr.  Clarke  was  too  deeply  impressed  with 
the  value  of  their  friendship,  not  to  acquiesce  readily  in  any 
simQar  arrangement  whieh, could  be  proposed ;  and  happily  in 
a  few  weeks  an  opportunity  offered  itself  for  gratifying  the 
wishes  of  both.  The  next  youngest  son  of  the  family,  the 
Honourable  B^^rkeley  Paget  (now  one  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury,)  had  finished  his  education  at  school,  and  had  been 
sidmitted  at  Oxford :  and,  it  ha^ng  been  thought  advisable 
that  the  summer  before  his  residence  in  College  should  be 
spent  in  travel,  Mr.  Clarke  was  desired  to  undertake  the  tour 
of  Scotland  with  him,  and  the  plan  was  carried  into  execution 
without  delay.  This  jauni^,  wiiic  b  was  i>egun  in  the  summer, 
and  concluded  inthe^autua*  of  1797,  will  furnish  oonstdera* 
ble  extracts  Ibr  the  present  wot k.  His  journal  is  very  full  and 
particular,  and -evidently  drawn  up  witji  aview  to  the  publica-* 
tiQii  of  it  by  bimaein  At  several  subsequent  periodsof  his  life, 
preparations  w«^re  made  by  hkn  for  this  fuMppose ;  and  so  late 
as  the  yeau*  1820,  an  advertisement  was  drawn  up,  announcing 
it  to  the  puUic,  and  a  part  of  the  manuscript  was  actually 
transcribed  for  the  press.  Beyond  this,  however,  no  farther 
step  was  ever  taken  towards  the  completion  of  the, work,  and 
in  the  pressure  of  other  labours,  whir;b  oecupied  him  to  the 
last  moment  of  bis  life,  abundant  reason  might  be  found  for 
the  delay  >  but,  in  truth,  there  was  another  obstacle,  which  re- 
quires some  explanation,  because  whatever  share  it  may  have 
had  either  in  delaying  or  preventing  the  publication  of  the 
^umal  by  himself,  it  certainly  led  to  a  restriction,  which  must 
diminish  the  interest  of  the  extracts,  when  selected  by  another. 
This  obstacle  was  the  unsettled  nature  of  his  opinions  re» 
specting  certain  facts,  connected  with  geology,  accidentally  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  tour.  In  the  ccmise  of  his  Italian 
travels,  bis  attention  was  frequently  and  specially  directed  to 
the  two  great  theoriep.  wluch  at  that  time  divided,  and  have 
fiinoe  continued  to  divide^ihe  judgment  of  phihMophers  in 
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every  part  of  Europe.    To  this  subject  allusions  are  often 
made  in  his  Italian  journal,  as  well  as  in  his  letters  after  his  re-^ 
turn ;  and  the  interest  thus  excited  in  his  mind,  although  after- 
ward apparently  suspended,  was  revived  with  much  greater 
force,  when  the  journey  to  Scotland  w^s.  proposed  to  him.     It 
was  not  that  he  attached  an  undue  importance  to  any  opinions 
be  might  form  in  that  early  stage  of  his  knowledge  ;  but  be  . 
was  eager  to  engage  in  the  inquiries  to  which  the  controversy 
had  given  rise  ;  and  having  had  frequent  occasion,  during  his 
residence  at  Naples,  to  notice  the  obser?ations  of  Scotch  gen- 
tlemen^ relative  to  the  resemblance  which  they  affirmed  to  exist 
between  the  minerals  of  the  Western  Islands  and  the  prodac- 
tions  of  Vesuvius,  he  was  wiHiiig  to  believe,  that  by  a  stricter 
scrutiny  of  this  tract  than  it  had  hitherto  received,  he  might 
be  able  to  ascertain  more  correctly  the  nature  and  extent  of 
this  resemblance,  with  its  proper  bearing  upon  the  controversy  ; 
and  he  was  the  more  sanguine  in  this  hope,  because  after  the 
particular  atrention  which  h^had  paid  for  nearly  two  years,  to 
the  operations  of  subterraneous  fire,  both  in  a  state  of  activity 
in  Vesuvius,  and  in  the  traces  of  its  influence  among  scenes  no 
longer  subject  to  its  immediate  agency,  he  thought  himself  so 
far  competent  to  recognise  them  in  any  other  country*  if  they 
were  to  be  found.     This  is  the  substance  of  his  own  account ; 
and  one  natural  consequence  of  this  pre-occupation  was,  that 
his  attention  upon,  the  journey  was  more  alive  to  gecdogical 
facts  than  to  any  othet ;  and  that  a  larger  portion  of  his  time 
and  labour  was  bestowed  Uf>on  this  question,  than  it  would  nm^ 
turally  have  claimed,  in  a  tour  not  undertaken  expressly  with  a. 
view  to  it.     Had  this,  however,  been  the  only  objection,  the 
reader  might  not  have  lost  much ;  for  whatever  value  might 
be  attached  to  his  inferences  at  that  time,  his  researches  are- 
often  curious  and  minute,  and  his  reasoning  ah^ays  ingenious^ 
and  amusing ;  but  it  unfortunately  happens  d,  that  the  leanings 
of  his  judgment  in  tfie  course  of  his  tour,  seems  to  have  been 
in  a  different  direction  from  that  which  it  afterward  took,  when 
in  a  maturer  state  of  his  own  knowledge,  the  learned  and  ac- 
curate labours  of  Dr.  Maoculloch  had  been  submitted  to  him. 
Hence  the  difficulty,  which  applied  to  hiniselfj  and  hence  the 
restriction  enjoined  upon,  his  friends ;  in  conformity  to  which 
they  leel  themftelves  compelled  to  withhold,  not  only  those 
parts  of  his  journal  in  which  his  arguments  are  directly  stated, 
but  even  all  the  more  general  remarks  trom  which  his  mode  of 
reasoning  might  be  inferred.     How  much  the  observance  of 
this  restriction  must  detract  from  the  spirit  of  a  journal,  under- 
taken in  such  a  frame  of  toind,  and  bow  frequently  the  pas- 
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sages  omitted  must  be  those  wUch  bear  the  stroof  est  mfcrk  of 
his  own  genius,  need  scarcely  be  observed ;  but  in  his  personal 
narratire,  and  in  the  fmits  of  his  general  observation,  enoogfa 
of  interest,  it  is  hoped,  will  remain  to  justify  the  copious  ex« 
tracts,  which  will  be  made ;  respecting  which,  however,  in  jus- 
tice to  his  memory  it  most  be  observed,  that  they  are  presented 
to  the  reader,  precisely  as  they  appear  in  the  journal,  and  that 
they  have  received  no  alteration,  either  from  his  own,  or  any 
other  hand,  since  they  were  hastily  written  on  the  tour.  Some 
of  this  country  has  been  examined  ^ince,  both  by  foreigners 
and  natives,  whose  accounts  are  before  the  public ;  but  Mr. 
Olarke's  views  have  a  character  of  their  own ;  and  of  the 
Island  of  St.  Kilda  in  particular,  which  is  so  difficult  of  access, 
and  so  far  removed  from  the  ordinary  track  of  human  com- 
merce, as  to  receive  its  letters  only  once  a  ^ear  ;  and  so  differ- 
ently constituted  from  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  as  to  pay  its 
rent  in  feathers ;  it  is  impossible  to  find  a  more  amusing  or  in- 
teresting account  than  that  which  is  given  in  this  tour.  It 
should  be  mentioned,  that  before  he  set  out,  he  had  frequent 
communications  with  Mr.  Pennant,  upon  the  subject  of  bis 
journey;  who  kindly  pointed  odt  to  hini  such  parts  of  the 
country  in  general,  and  such  objects  in  particular,  as  bad  either 
escaped  his  own  notice,  or  had  not  been  within  the  compass  of 
Bis  plan ;  among  the  former  may  be  reckoned  that  range  of 
insular  territory,  extending  from  the  point  of  Oreby  in  Lewis, 
to  Barra  Head,  which  had  not  been  visited  either  by  Mr.  Pen- 
nant, or  by  Dr.  Johnson.  To  this  may  be  added,  the  peculiar 
advantages  he  derived  from  the  influence  of  his  pupil's  family. 
He  carried  letters  from  their  friends  to  the  most  distinguished 
persons  in  Edinburgh,  which  secured  him  a  ready  access  to  the 
best  information  upon  every  subject  connected  with  bis  views ; 
and  a  revenue-cutter,  placed  at  their  disposal  at  the  request  of 
Lord  Uxbridge,  afforded  him  every  facility  in  prosecuting  his 
researches  among  the  islands. 

^f r.  Paget  and  Mr.  Clarke  left  London  on  their  tour,  June  ' 
22dy  1797,  visited  the  several  objects  of  curiosity  in  Derbyshire, 
Yorkshire,  &c.  in  their  way  to  Scotland,  and  arrived  at  Cdin* 
burgh,  June  30th.  After  spending  about  a  week  in  that  capi- 
tal they  proceeded  to  Lanark,  at  which  place  the  cotton-mill 
establishments  then  conducted  by  Mr.  Dale,  are  described 
with  great  minuteness  by  Mr.  Clarke  in  his  journal ;  thence 
by  the  falls  of  the  Clyde  to  Glasgow,  Lochlomond,  Inverary, 
and  Greenock.  At  the  latter  place,  they  embarked  on  board 
the  revenue  cutter,  which,  as  has  been  stated,  was  placed  at 
their  disposal ;  and  sailed  to  the  Isle  of  Bute,  to  Arran,  the 
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CumraySy  and  Latnlash.     Mr.   Clarke's  description  of  the 
Crag  or  Island  of  Aiba  will  be  given  in  his  own  words. 


Extracts  from  his  JoumaL 


"July,  1797. — The  next  morning  we  reached  the  Crag  of 
Ailsa,  a  stack  ot  Basaltic  columns,  rising  out  of  the  sea,  at  the 
distance  of  fifteen  miles  from  any  land.  Former  authors 
have  spoken  of  a  part  of  it  as  being  basaltic,  who  probably 
had  not  opportunity  to  examine  the  whole  of  it.     I  paid  the 

\  greatest  attention  to  every  part  of  this  remarkable  rock  :  went 

all  round  it,  and  ascended  to  the  top.  I  found  it  to  consist 
entirely  of  a  stack  of  basaltic  columns,  covered  in  a  few  places 

«  with  a  slight  vegetation  of  brakes,  nettles,  and  a  little  elder. 

"  But  what  renders  this  rock  an  object  of  general  curiosity^ 

f  is  the  swarm  of  birds  which  resort  there  in  the  summer  months 

to  breed.  I  know  not  how.  to  give  my  readers  a  more  ade- 
quate idea  of  this  rock,  and  the  appearance  it  makes,  with 
the  prodigious  flight  of  birds  which  hover  round  it,  than  by 
comparing  it  to  a  beehive,  surrounded  with  swarms  of  bees, 

I  which  will  afford  tbem  a  miniature  model  of  the  rock  itself, 

and  its  numerous  inhabitants.     On  no  account  let  a  traveller 

omit  visiting  this  wonderful  place,  whatever  delay,  fatigue,  or 

difficulty  he  may  encounter  in  procuring  a  sight  of  it.     It  will 

;  fully  answer  any   expectation    this    description  of  it  may 

excite. 
;  ^<  We  approached  it  on  the  water  side.     Immense  pillars  of 

L  unequal  lengths,  disjointed,  subverted,  and  in  many  respects 

^  like  the  columnar  phenomena  of  the  Giant's  Causeway,  ex- 

cept in  the  irregularity  of  their  horizontal  fissures,  rose  verti- 
.  cally  out  of  the  sea,  forming  an  abrupt  and  lofty  precipice. 
On  the  top  of  all  these  pillars,  and  wherever  their  broken 
shafts  afforded  the  smallest  resting  place,  innumerable  birds 
stationed  in  rows,  one  above  another,  like  spectators  in  a 
crowded  theatre,  were  seated  on  their  nests.  Flocks  of  So- 
lan geese  hovered  round  the  boat  as  we  drew  near  the  rock. 
Levelling  my  gun  at  one  of  these,  I  brought  him  headlong 
into  the  water.  The  effect  of  the  report  my  gun  made,  beg- 
gars all  description.  The  instant  the  sound  was  heard,  all 
the  aerial  inhabitants  of  the  rock,  with  a  noise  not  to  be  de- 
scribed, poured  down  from  the  precipices  above  us,  and  dark- 
ening all  the  air,  roared  like  a  torrent  over  our  heads.  The 
body  of  the  bird  I  had  shot,  attracted  all  the  Solan  geese  from 
this  immense  crowd  of  birds,  who  hovered  round  it  screaming. 
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mad  ia  so  ?ast  a  throng,  that  had  we  remained  to  ahoot  at  them, 
ottr  boat  would  not  have  contained  the  numberB  of  the  dead. 
Having  with  difficulty  effected  a  landing,  for  the  surf  broke 
with  Fjolence  over  ita  bold  and  craggy  shore,  we  entered  a 
spacious  cavern,  tbe  extent  of  which  1  did  not  ascertain,  as  I 
had  no  torch  with  me,  and  could  not  see  the  end  of  it :  here 
we  found  the  nests  of  several  birds,  who  suffered  us  to  take 
both  themselves  and  then*  young  ones  with  our  hands.  We 
now  began  to  wind  round  tbe  cliffs  with  a  view  of  getting  to 
the  other  side  of  the  r«ck,  in  order  to  ascend  the  top.  Several 
beautiful  birds,  usually  denominated  by  sailors  the  Ailsa  cocks, 
were  taken  from  tbe  rocks  by  the  saDors  with  their  hands. 
Every  time  a  gun  was  fired,  the  torrent  as  before  poured  irom 
the  precipices ;  which'  I  can  compare  to  nothing  but  ^  prodi- 
gious cascade  of  water,  bursting  suddenly  from  the  rock,  and 
foaming  in  an  arch  over  our  heads. 

^*  Having  effected  a  passage  to  the  south-east  side,  one  of 
the  sailors  offered  to  accompany  me  to  the  summit.  Who- 
ever has  read  Mr.  Pennant's  account  of  the  difficulty  he  found 
in  getting  to  the  castle,  will  easily  imagine  what  the  undertak- 
ing must  prove  of  climbing  the  precipices  above  it,  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  rock.*  Nor  would  I  counsel  those  who  come 
after  me,  to  encounter  so  much  fatigue  and  danger.  The 
most  beautiful  part  of  the  rock  is  that  which  presents  itself 
below.  The  sumiyit  is  only  inhabited  by  a  few  rabbits,  and 
about  a  dozen  goats,  which  the  present  proprietor  has  placed 
there  :  however,  it  is  necessary  some  one  should  make  the  ex* 
perimeut,  that  others  may  learn  what  they  are  to  do.  Few 
of  the  birds  build  their  nests  so  high.  The  Ailsa  cocks^  were 
seen  in  great  abundance  near,  the  summit,  but  none  of  tbe 
other  flocks.  The  manner  in  which  the  cragger,  as  be  is 
called^  takes  these  birds  is  curious.  He  «its  on  the  side  of 
a  precipice  with  a  wand  of  twelve  or  fourteen  yards  in  his 
band,  and  as  the  birds  come  out  from  their  holes,  he  knocks 
them  down  witn  his  wand.  The  young  Solan  geese  are  taken 
in  their  nests  by  means  of  a  rope  thrown  over  tbe  precipice, 
to  which  a  daring  adventurer  is  suspended.  Sometimes  they 
will  carry  away  two  or  three  boat  loads  of  them  in  one 
day. 

**  On  the  top  of  the  rock,  I  found  a  heap  of  stones  to  mark 
the  highest  point ;  piled  up,  1  suppose,  by  some  former  ad- 
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*  Mr.  Pennant  says,  *'  The  path  is  narrow  over  a  nut  alope,  §o  ambigvouB 
tbat  it  wants  but  little  of  a  true  precipice.  The  walk  is  horrible,  for  the  depth 
ia  alaiBins."  Pen.  ▼.  u.  p.  191.  The  height  of  the  Cng  of  Ailsa  U  nen- 
tiofiea  hj  SlaceiiUDeh  to  be  1100  Ir^e.— F^ 
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venturer  as  a  testimony  of  his  prowess;    Near  the  summit  is  a 
spring  of  delicious  water,  as  transparent  as  crystal. 

On  the  south-east  side  are  the  remains  of  some  ancient 
edifice :  but  whether  of  a  church,  a  castle,  or  a  prison,  is  hard 
to  determine.  It  stands  about  one-third  of  the  height  of  the 
rock,  above  the  sea.  It  is  a  square  tower,  and  what  is  very 
remarkable,  the  corners  are  all  large  blocks  of  freestone, 
brought  I  believe  from  the  Cumrays,but  how  raised  to  their  pre* 
sent  situation,  is  a  question  that  will  perhaps  remain  for  ever 
undecided.  On  one  of  the  corners,  I  t)b8erved  a  sculptured 
bass-relief,  representing  three  fleursde-lis ;  no  inscription  of 
any  kind  to  be  found  upon  it.  The  natives  of  the  neighbour- 
ing shores  have  a  tradition  that  it  was  formerly  used  as  a  state 
prison ;  a  purpose  for  which  alone,  its  situation  seems  calcu<' 
lated." 


From  the  island  of  Ailsa  they  directed  their  course  to  the 
coast  of  Ireland ;  and,  after  tracing  the  basaltic  appearances 
along  the  line  of  that  coast,  they  arrived  at  the  Giant^s  Cause- 
way. From  this  point,  the  nairative  of  their  tour  shall  be  car- 
ried on  from  Mr.  Clarke's  journal ;  after  premising,  that  his 
description  of  the  last  mentioned  natural-  curiosity  appears^ 
from  some  cause  or  other,  less  perfect  than  might  have  been 
expected. 

**  The  long  boat  in  a  few  minutes  conducted  me  to  the 
Giant's  Causeway,  a  spot  which,  of  all  others,  1  had  long  pos* 
sessed  the  most  ardent  curiosity  to  behold.  Whether  it  was 
owing  to  the  height  of  my  expectations,  or  any  misrepresenta- 
tion  of  the  scene  itself,  I  know  not ;  but  I  found  the  spectacle 
unequal  to  the  idea  I  had  formed  of  it.  In  the  first  place,  the 
whole  of  it  was  lying  below  the  cliff,  on  the  shore  ;  whereas  I 
had  always  been  taught  to  expect  a  gigantic  appearance,  ex- 
tending the  whole  way  up  the  cliff.  Such  were  also  the  sen- 
timents, and  such  the  sensations,  of  my  companions :  but  they 
continued  only  while  the  cause  of  them  remained  at  a  distance, 
for  upon  our  arrival,  whatever  mistaken  notions  we  might 
have  formed  of  the  Giant's  Causeway,  it  presented  us  with  a 
scene  more  truly  astonishing  than  any  thing  I  ever  saw  before 
in  my  life. 

**  The  reader  has,  perhaps,  often  received  an  account  of  this 
marvelfous  place.  If  not,  let  him  imagine  an  assemblage  of 
pillars  of  such  unequal  lengths,  that  the  top  of  one  may  serve 
as  a  step  to  the  next,  and  thus  a  regular  gradation,  formed  by 
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their  broken  shafby  conducts  you  from  the  sea  shore  to  the 
highest  point  of  the  whole  group.  These  pillars  are  neither 
round,  square,  pentagonal,  hexagonal,  septagonal,  nor  octago. 
nal,  but^l  of  them  together ;  that  is  to  say,  there  may  be 
found  some  of  e^ery  description.  The  pentagonal  are  the 
most  numerous.  'Diey  all  consist  of  different  stones,  laid 
horizontally  with  the  greatest  evenness  one  above  the  other. 
Their  sides  and  angles  correspond  with  the  minutest  accuracy. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  if  the  piU^r  is  a  pentagon,  the  differ- 
ent stones  which  compose  it  will  also  be  all  pentagonal,  and 
die  diameter  of  every  stone  v%  ill  be  the  diameter  of  the  pillar  to 
which  that  stone  belongs.  I  found  the  greatest  diameter  of 
the  largest  stones  to  be  generally  one  foot  ten  iDche»»  and  their 
thickness  eight  inches.  The  number  of  stones  on  one  of  the 
tallest  pillars  was  tiventy*one.  This  would  make  their  great- 
est height  fifteen  feet  nine  inches.  A  part  of  their  shafts  are 
buried  in  the  soil  and  loose  fragments  which  surround  their 
bases ;  but  as  near  an  [  could  determine  the  average  height 
of  the  tallest  range  of  pillars,  they  rose  from  twelve  to  twenty 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

*'  In  general,  the  pillars,  in  their  relative  situation  to  each 
other,  resembled  the  cells  of  a  beehive  ;  but  there  were  some 
exceptions  equally  singular  and  beautiful,  in  which  a  group 
were  ranged  in  perfect  order  round  a  principal  pillar,  which 
formed  their  centre.  And  thus  the  appearance  of  the  stones  at 
their  tops  was  like  the  radii  of  a  circle.  But  even  in  this  group 
the  pillars  did  not  all  correspond  either  in  the  ^number  of  their 
sides,  or  the  number  of  the  stones  that  composed  each  pillar, 
although  in  every  instance  the  texture  and  character  of  the 
stones  in  the  same  pillar  were  precisely  the  same.  The  greater 
part  of  these  stones  are  on  one  side  convex,  and  on  the  other 
concave.  But  this  is  not  universally  the  case,  there  are  many 
which  have  both  their  sides  concave,  and  again  others  both 
convex." 

*^  The  wind  being  favourable  for  the  sound  of  lla»  we  hoisted 
all  our  canvass,  and  sailed  with  remarkable  expedition  to  White 
Foreland  B.iy,  where  we  cast  anchor  off  tht'  Paps  of  Jura. 
The  conic  form  of  these  mountains  attracted  my  notice  from 
the  summit  of  Goatfield  in  Arran ;  and  being  very  desirous  of 
knowing  whether  any  crater-like  appearance  could  be  found 
upon  their  tops,  I  ordered  the  long  boat  to  be  manned,  and 
taking  two  of  our  crew,  woo  were  acquainted  with  the  island, 
began  to  ascend  the  largest  of  them. 

''The  approach  to  the  Paps* on  this  side  of  Jura,  is  excess- 
ively toilsome  and  difficult.  We  had  near  four  miles  of  a 
pathless  mbrass  to  traverse,  before  we  reached  the  base  of  one 
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of  them.-  At  every  step  our  feet  sunk  in  mire,  or  were  cvagbt 
by  entangling  heath.  The  journey  up  the  cone  itself^  is  very 
like  the  ascent  to  the  crater  of  Vesuvius,  and  equally  steep. 
We  found  it  also  necessary,  as  upon  that  mountain,  «co  crawl 
occasionally  upon  all-fours  over  loose  stones,  which  sometimes 
giving  way  in  a  mass,  brought  us  many  yards  below  what  we 
had  been  a  quarter  of  an  hour  labouring  to  surmount.  -  Per- 
severance  and  a  little  whiskey,  at  last  brought  us  to  the  summit, 
2476  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.*  Here  We  found  a  lax^e 
heap  of  stones,  as  upon  Goatfield,  to  mark  the  highest  point, 
which  must  have  cost  the  persons  who  erected  it,  no  small 
degree  of  labour.  On  the  top  of  this  pile  in  a  bed  of  moss, 
was  placed  a  bottle  ;  with  the  names  of  those  who  erected  the 
pile,  engraved  with  a  diamond  pencil.  From  the  inscription, 
it  appeared  that  some  of  them  were  natives  of  Orkney. 

<<  We  now  stood  at  a  va^t  height  above  the  clouHs,  whicl^ 
were  rolling  in  white  masses,  like  enormous  bales  of  cotton, 
below  us.  Over  these  clouds  we  perceived  distant  islands, 
bays,  promontories,  rocks,  and  mountains.  And  occasionally 
as  they  separated,  we  more  particularly  noticed  Oronsa, 
Colonsa,  the  whole  of  Ila,  rich  in  well-cultivated  fields>  with  its 
several  lakes,  spread  at  different  elevations  in  various  parts  of 
its  green  surface,  and  the  whole  extept  of  Jura,  with  its  taB 
Paps,  on  the  loftiest  summits  of  which  we  looked  down  from 
the  point  on  which  we  stood.  In  my  journey  down  I  re- 
marked the  desolate  appearance  of  Jura.  During  the  whole 
of  our  expeditiqps  we  met  not  a  human  being,  nor  hardly  a  sin- 
gle animal,  except  a  few  sheep,  about  halfway  down  the  UKmn- 
tain.  In  some  parts  of  the  island  a  person  may  travel  sixteen 
miles  without  seeing  a  single  cottage.-  Upon  the  moor  below 
the  Paps  there  is  said  to  be  abundance  of  black  cocks,  and 
other  game.     Wild  deer  are  also  found  upon  the  heights. 

<<  At  four  in  the  morning  we  hoisted  sail,  and  clearing  the 
sound  of  Ila,  left  the  islands  of  Oronsa  and  Colonsa  to  the 
north-west ;  the  wind  not  permitting  us  to  laud  there,  but 
blowing  favourably  for  the  sound  of  Mull,  we  steered  our 
course  north-east,  and  passed  the  dangerous  gulf  of  Corry- 
vreckan,  which  we  saw  between  the  northernmost  point  of 
Jura,  and  the  isle  of  Scarba  With  the  flood  tide,  a  strong 
eddy  surrounds  the  north-west  .coast  of  Scarba.  The  whole 
passage  in  the  neighbourhood  of^£)orryvreckan  .is  pregnant 
with  dangers.     Its  extraordinary  tide,  rocks,  and  whirlpools, 


*  The  htlh  called  the  Pftpi  of  Jura,  are  three  in  number,  not  taryinc  omch  in 
he^fht,  aod  generally  atroat  2600  feet  abore  the  level  of  the  sea.  She  MacoiiUoehj 
r.  u.  p.  183. 
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Tender  it  abazardous  sea  for  mariners  unaccustomed  to  explore 
it.  Id  spring  tides,  and  with  the  flood  water,  the  most  ex- 
perienced pilot  would  not  be  able  to  enter  the  gulf,  even  in  a 
long  boat.  But  during  neap  tides  the  merchant  vessels  fre- 
quently go  in  and  out.  The  island  of  Scarba  has  been  long 
nunous  for  the  longevity  of  its  inhabitants,  De  Foe  mentions 
a  woman  who  attained  there  the  age  oi  140  yearH.* 

^  Proceeding  in  our  course,  we  passed  Long  Island,  with 
the  Maze  and  Rysdii  isles ;  saw  aluo  the  north  coast  of  the 
island  of  Loing,  presenting  a  bold  and  rocky  shore  ;  also  the 
islands  of  Seil  and  Kereray,  all  lying  on  me  north-westem 
coast  o(  Scotland,  in  Argyie.  The  islands  of  Longf  and 
Loing,  together  with  the  isles  of  Eysdil,  which  include,  under 
One  general  appellation,  the  small  isles  of  Balnabua,  Bladai 
and  Dusken,  are  all  famous  for  their  fine  quarries  of  slate, 
which  is  exp<Hted  to  Greenock  and  Port  Glasgow  ;  and  from 
thence  frequently  conducted  up  the  canal  to  Leith  and  Edin^ 
burgh. 

^  A  favourable  gale  still  conducted  us  with  uncommon  ex- 
pedition to  the  island  of  Lismore,  extending  in  an  oblong  form 
from  north-east  to  south-west.  B^ond  the  north-eastern  ex« 
tremity  of  Lismore  i»  Locbabar,  celeorated  in  old  Scotch  songs. 
A  fortress,  erected  therefor  the  purpose  of  overawing  the  High- 
landers, is  still  kept  up.  A  small  rock,  called  the  Lady  Island, 
was  pointed  out  to  us,  which  is  covered  by  the  sea  at  high 
water.  Opposite  the  Lady  Island  b  Loch  Don,  a  harbour  in 
Mull,  to  which  ships  frequently  repair  in  uniavourable  weathers 
to  wait  for  a  change  of  wind.  Below  Loch  Don  is  Loch 
Spelio,  another  harbour  of  the  same  nature,  the  entrance  to 
which  is  narrow,  ^d  the  water  too  shallow,  unless  at  high  tid^ 
£>r  cutters  to  go  in  and  out.  There  is  also  another  consequent 
inconTenience  attending  it,  that  without  a  leading  wind,  no 
vessel  can  effect  an  entrance  or  secure  a  retreat. 

Below  Loch  Spelio,  at  the  southernmost  point  of  Mull,  i^ 
another  harbour,  called  Loch  Buy  (signifying  in  Gaelic  the 
Yellow  Loch  or  Bay,)  of  which  the  islanders  have  a  saying, 
that  it  is  the  finest  loch  in  the  island,  for  if  a  vessel  once  entersi 
«he  never  goes,  out  again.  The  Laird  of  Loch  Bujf  was 
formerly  the  second  landholder  in  the  island.  His  possessions 
vrere  only  inferior  to  those  of  the  Argyie  family,  and  amounted 
to  170Q/.  a  year,  an  immense  property  in  such  a  place  as 
Mull.    The  estates  are  now  fallen  to  a  distant  relation  of  the 
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late  Laird  of  Loch  Buy,  who  got  his  death  in  consequence  of 
a  dispute  about  the  best  method  of  cutting  up  a  duck.  He  had 
leen  in  the  American  war,  and  returning  from  New- York  with 
laurels  worthy  of  his  illustrious  clan,  was  coming  to  reside 
once  more  upon  the  ^territories  of  his  ancestors.  In  his  pas^ 
sage  home,  a  dispute. arose  about  the  properest  method  of 
carving  a  duck,  which  ended  in  a  duel,  and  the  last  descendant 
of  the  chieftains  of  Lpch  Buy  fell  a  victim  upon  that  occasion. 
The  father  of  this  young,  man  was  the  identical  Highland 
Laird,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Johnson  (Tour  to  the  Heb.  p.  358,) 
as  *  rough  and  haughty,  and  tenacious  of  his  dignity.'  But 
Dr.  J.  has  not  thought  proper  to  represent  accurately  the  con- 
rer^ation  that  passed  between  them.  I  suppose  his  pride  was 
too  much  hurt  to  permit  so  strict  an  adherence  to  candour ; 
since,  I  believe,  no  one  will  suspect  him  of  a  wish  to  soften 
any  harsh  features  in  the  characteristics  of  the  natives  with 
whom  he  conversed.  Loch  Buy,  according  to  th^  usual  cus- 
tom among  the  Highlanders,  demanded  the  name  of  hisguest; 
and  upon  being  informed  that  it  was  Johnson^  inquired  <  Which  \ 

of  the  Johnston^ 8  ?  qf  Olencoe  or  Ardnamurchan  V-  « Neither  !' 
replied  the  Doctor,  somewihat  piqued  by  the  question,  and  not 
a  little  sulky  with  the  fatigue  he  had  encountered  during' the 
day's  journey.  *Jf either  V  rejoined  the  Laird,  with  all  the 
native  roughness  of  a  genuine  Highlander,  ^then  you  itmet  be  a 
bastard.^ 

*'  Altering  our  course  from  the  Lady  Island,  we  steered 
north  west,  and  passing  Castle  Duart,  entered  the  sound  of 
Mull,  between  Macallister'd  Bay,  and  the  point  of  Ardimriddea*. 
The  whole  passage  up  the  sound  is  very  fine.  On  one  side 
rises  the  country  of  Morvern,  so  celebrated  in  the  songs  ol 
Ossian,  and  on  the  other,  the  undulating  hills  and  healthy 
vales  of  Mull.  Not  feeling  that  internal  evidence  which  the 
admirers  of  Ossian  profess  to  entertain,  respecting  the  authen-  ' 

ticity  of  those  poems,  and  having  ever  regarded  them  as  an  in-  . 

genious  fiction,  blended  with  a  very  scanty  portion  of  tradi- ,  | 

lional  information,  I  could  not,  nevertheless,  avoid  feeling 
name  degree  of  local  enthusi^iUy  as  I  passed  the  shores  on 
tirhich  so  vast  a  superstructure  of  amazing  but  vbionary  fable 
bad  been  erected.  Mouldering  fabrics,.,  the  undoubted  resi- 
dence of  valiant  chieftains  in  daysof  yt>re,  were  seenbotk. 
oti  the  coast  of  Morvern,  and  upon  the  opposite  shores  of 
MuU. 

<^  Beyond  Artonish  castle  we  saw,  on  the  Morvern  side» 
Loch  Alin,  famous  for  the  residence  of.,  the  celebrated  Jenny 
Cameron.  Mr.  Ritchy,  our  first  mat6,  remembered  her  well, 
aad  once  visited  her  in  her  own  house,  which  stood  at  the  hea^  J 
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af  Loch  Aim.  At  that  time  she  was  become  very  corpulent^ 
but  preserveil  the  traces  of  former  beaatj  in  her  coantenance. 
A  vessel  o(  oat  meal,  her  property,  lay  at  that  time  in  th«-  Loch, 
the  master  of  which  wouM  not  sell  any  of  it  without  her  con* 
seat.  Mr.  R.  having  occasion  for  three  bolis  of  it,  went  to 
call  upon  her.  He  found  her  in  a  cottage  of  twisted  osiers, 
or  mcker  work,  neatly  ivainscotted  on  the  inside.  She  cour- 
teously invited  him  in,  but  when  she  knew  his  errand,  would 
not  g-ire  an  order  even  for  so  small  a  quantity  of  oatmeal, 
until  gbe  had  first  rec«*ived  the  money ;  a  proof  at  least,  that 
Miss  Cameron's  disposition  was  a  little  tinctured  with  avarice. 
^  Still  sailing  up  the  sound,  we  afterwards  passed  the  castle 
of  Aross  on  the  side  of  Mull^  and  passing  round  the  little  island 
of  Calay,  or  Calve,  we  anchored  in  the  hay  of  Tobermorey.* 
This  harbour  is  fr^nn  sixteen  to  eighteen  fathoms  deep,  and  is 
much  frequented  by  vessels  coming  from  the  north  or  south, 
which  are  sheltered  from,  storms,  and  wait  here  tor  favourable 
winds.  The  harbour  itself  is  very  like  Milford  Haven,  in 
Pembrokeshire,  though  not  so  large.  It  appears  completely 
land-locked,  and  resembles  a  beautiful  lake,  with  several  smah 
but  pleasing  cascades,  lalling  into  it  from  the  bills  above. 
But  what  has  given  Tobermorey  a  sort  of  local  celebrity, 
arises  from  an  a  cident  which  befel  the  Florida,  a  Spanish 
man-of-war,  belonging  to  the  UwmciUe  Armada,  which  was 
sunk  in  this  harbour,  after  the  disper^^ion  of  that  fleet,  in  the 
year  1 588  Several  persons  have  been  f|equently  employed 
with  diving  bells,  in  raising  the  guns  and  other  valuable  effects 
belonging  to  her.  A  part  of  her  stern  served  for  many  years 
as  a  fstaircase  at  the  landing-place,  before  the  present  quay  ' 
was  bailt.  A  lyirt  of  it  lay  neglected  upon  the  shore  when  we 
arrived,  which  was  somewhat  diminished  before  our  depart- 
ure, from  the  desire  we  all  felt  to  possess  a  relic  of  so  curious 
a  piece  of  antiquity.  The  master  of  a  herring  buss,  who  re- 
sides in  the  village,  saw  us  employed  in  sawing  off  a  part  of  it ; 
and  assured  us,  he  was  present  when  it  was  raised  from  the 
bottom  of  the  harbonr.  Mr.  Campbell,  comptroller  of  the 
cnstoms,  assisted  us  in  taking  it  away,  and  I  recommended 


^  *'  I  and  no  leis  than  fonr  dUTerent  mndnt  of  orthasnoItT  rMpeetiog  tkto 
bajt  hi  JabsMO,  PenDUit,  Mnekensie's^  Maiitine  Sanrer  or  GrMt  Britnin  nnd 
Ireland,  nod  the  large  map  of  Scotland  by  Aintlie.  The  orst  of  theao  (Johnson) 
writee  It  Tob^r^Marmr;  the  second  (Pennuoi)  ToWr-Jlff<re ;  the  third  (Mac- 
kensM  TUenmrty;  the  fourth  (Ainslie)  TWirmeivy.  The  Mme  Is  a  eom* 
pond  of  tiro  Oaottc  wor4e,  sif  ni^ns  in  their  orisinal  iaport  the  WeU  o/ JVery, 
or  Mmi't  WeB,  from  a  well  dedicated  tp  the  YirgiiK  Mtrjt  aitaated  upon  the 
UU,  Jtut  ab^«  the  Tillage." 
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bim  to  place  the  remaiDder  in  some  place  to  secure  it  from 
being  used  as  a  subatttute  for  peat,  by  those  who  might  pre- 
fer a  wood  fire  to  one  composed  oi  turf;  as  future  travrllers 
may  b;  that  means  be  enabled  to  obtain  a  portion  of  it,  if  any 
should  come  after  me  sufficiently  influenced  by  local  enthu- 
siasm to  appreciate  surh  a  relic.' 

"The  village  of  Tobermorey  awes  almost  its  present  ex* 
istence  to  the  eBtablishment.avbich  has  been  raised  here  by  the 
British  fishery.  A  few  tolerable  bouses,  Erected  upon  a  mo* 
dern  quay,  constitute  the  whole  of  what  ia  there  denominated 
the  Toon.  A  small  quantity  of  whiskey  is  made  there,  and 
same  few  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  cuttages  above  the  village 
are  employed  in  dying  woollen  plaids  for  their  own  ave. 

"Soon  after  my  airival,  Mr,  Campbell  very  obllgiogly  ae- 
companied  me  to  the  heights  above  the  town,  Irom  whence 
there  is  a  beautiful  view  ol  the  harbour.  The  small  spring 
from  whence  the  place  derives  its  name,  was  also  pointed  out 
to  me.  It  is  situated  in  a  potato  ground,  overgrown  nith 
weeds  and  long  gi-ass  :  of  late  years  it  has  altered  its  course, 
owing,  as  the  inhabitants  relate,  to  the  following  circumstance. 
In  the  year  1745,  when  some  soldiers  were  quartered  here,  t 
camp  was  formed  near  the  spring,  the  raised  works  of  which, 
thoi^h  indistinct,  may  still  be  traced.  Some  of  the  soldiers 
Iwlonging  to  the  camp  washed  their  linen  in  the  spring,  at 
which  impiety,  the  natives  declare,  the  water  was  so  offended, 
that  it  never  flowe^  afterward  in  the  same  channel. 

"  The  superstitioD  of  the  inhabitants,  not  only  of  Midi,  but 
of  the  neighbouring  islands,  is  beyond  belit-f.  Stones  of  any 
singular  form,  which  have  been  probably  originally  lound  upon 
the  beach,  have  each  a  peculiar  charactei tstic  virtue.  They 
are  handed  with  veneration  from  father  to  son,  arid  esteemed  as 
a  remedy  Ibr  every  species  of  disease  incident  to  the  human  or 
animal  race.  Asther&is  not  in  the  whole  island  of  Mull  a 
single  surgeon  or  apothecary,  it  is  well  for  the  natives  they 
can  have  recourse  to  a  mode  of  relief  so  universal  and  so  effi- 
cacious. ImBgination  is  sometimes  found  to  create,  as  well  as 
cure  distempers,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  among  peo- 
ple who  are  ignorant  of  half  the  maladies  to  which  manliind  are 
liable,  that  instances  wilt  often  occur  where  the  disease  and  the 
antidote  originate  from  the  tame  source.  When  I  expressed 
ny  surprise  that  the  inhabitants  of  a  whole  island,  cut  off  from 
ill  iirnmediBte  coonezion  with  the  main  land,  could  possibly 
exist  without  a  hope  of  medical  asciatance  .in  cases  of  sickness 
or  accidental  malady,  the  reply  I  received  was — '  What  could' 
the  people  of  Mull  ^ve  to  do  with  a  doctor  7  They  are  oevcxi 
^k,  and  of  course  do  not  stand  in  need  of  physic  !* 
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**  It  was  with  much  dificultj  I  could  preraH  upon  these 
credulous  quacks  to  part  with  aDy^specinien  of  their  potent 
eharms.  I  succeeded,  however,  in  purchasing  two,  during  the 
time  I  remained  in  MuU.  One  of  these,  a  hard  and  polished 
stone,  cTidently  appears  to  have  been  once  used  as  an  axe,  or 
hatchet,  and  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  specimens  of 
similar  inBtruments  brought  by  circumnavigators  from  the 
South  Sea  Islands.  The  other  is  of  the  same  nature  with  the 
first,  with  respect  to  the  use  for  which  it  w%s  originally  fabri- 
cated, akbough  it  differs  in  its  composition  it  was  probably 
once  an  instrument  of  war.  By  holding  th**  former  over  tte 
bead  of  any  diseased  cattle;,  and  pouring  water  upon,  it,  letting 
the  water  at  the  same  time  fell  on  the  animal,  the  bf  ast  is  said 
to  recover  without  fail.  The  latter  is  a  sovereign  remedy 
against  barrenness  in  cows,  if  it  be  used  in  the  same  way.  if 
either  of  them  be  dipped  in  water,  the  water  cures  all  pain^  of 
the  head  or  teeth,  it  also  removes  the  rheumatism  or  sprains  in 
the  joints,  with  a  variety  of  other  virtues,  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion. Several  others  which  1  saw,  posses^sed  virtues  as  various 
as  their  forms.  Some  of  these  were  fosfff!  shells  :  others  like 
the  flint  of  a  gun,  called  Fafa*y  speds ;  and  again,  others,  mere 
obloQg  pebbles,  which  they  distinguish  by  the  appellation  of 
Cockaroo-tioopan,*  a  sovereign  antidote  for  barrenness  in  the 
female  sex. 

^'  After  ascending  the  heig^  above  the  village^  I  went  to 
see  Bloody  Bay,  so  called  from  a  fatnous  battle  which  took 
place  tiiere.  Prom  the  cliffs  above  Bloody  Bay  you  command 
a  fine  view  of  the  'nountainous  pvomontory  of  Arduamurchan. 
Its  shores  are  bold  and  craggy,  its  sides  roui^b,  irregularly 
broken  and  almost  destitute  of  cultivation.  Among  a  small 
group  of  trecfl,  in  our  way  to  these  rliffs,  we  saw  the. house  in 
which  Dr.  Johnson  was  so  agreeably  entertained  by  a  iVIiss 
Maclean,  whom  b^  has  favoured  with  one  of  the  very  few  com- 
pliments he  ever  bestowed  upon  those  who  exerted  their  hos- 
pitality to  entertain  him 

**  In  some  bogs  above  Bloody  Bay,  we  observed  abundance 
of  the  wi(d  cotton  plant,  which  thrives  in  most  of  the  Scotch 
morasses,  and  seems  to  prefer  those  bog^  in  which  peat  itfid 
heath  are  found  I  cannot  but  imagine  the  cotton  of  this  plant 
might  be  rendered  A  useful  article  of  commerce  if  it  was 
properly  cultivated,  and  submitted  to  manufacture.  A  native 
of  the  Cumray  isles  collected  a  sufficient  quantity  to  make  him- 
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self  a  bed ;  and  from  the  description  be  gave  of  it,  it  equalled 
the  finest  eider  down.       * 

^<  We  proceeded  the  following  day  into  the  interior  part  of' 
the  island.     Its  surface  presented  a  wild  and.  melancholy  view 
of  extensive*  heaths,  covered  with  small  black  cattle,  but  al- 
most uncultivated.     Not  a  town  or  a  village  was  to  be  seen  ; 
excepting  Tobermorey,  and  the  housesof  afew  Highland  Lairds^ 
situated  on  the  coast,  there  is  nothing  but  huis  to  be  seen  oiter 
the  whole  island.     1  entered  several  of  these  huts,  which  are 
even  inferior  to  tbr  generality  of  poor  cottages   in   Wales. 
Their  interior  represents  the  most  abject  state  to  which  human 
nature,  by  poverty  and  barbarism,  can  possibly  be  reduced* 
The  pig-sties  of  England  are  palaces  to  the  huts  of  Mull ;  be- 
cause the  former  admit  at  least  the  fresh  air,  to  which  the  latter 
are  entirely  strangers.     But  if  any  one  imagines  happiness  and 
contentment  are  strangers  in  these  receptacles  oi  abomination, 
they  are  much  deceived ;  so  relative  is  all  human  felicity. 
Surely,  if  anj  thinff  can  teach  mankind  the  golden  lesson  of 
being  contented  with  a  small  and  peaceful  competence ;  it  is 
the  spectacle  of  unfeigned  satistaction  amidst  poverty  and  want> 
such  as  this.     It  has  been  matter  of  surprise  to  me,  that  a  man 
of  so  powerful  a  mind  as  Dr.  Johnson  could  have  derived  a 
source  of  spleen  from  the  contemplation  of  such  scenes.    We 
do  not  visit  the  Hebrides  to  see  stately  palaces,  and  groves  of 
citron,  but  to  behold  uncultivated  nature,  in  the  shed  of  the 
Highlander,  or  the  solitude  of  mountains.     Hitherto  disap* 
pointment  has  been  a  stranger  in  my  path.     I  found  the  unta* 
tored  natives  such  as  I  expected  them  to  be,  and  m  their  mise- 
rable mansions  received  a  lesson  of  contentment,  which  future 
impressions  v\ill  never  be  able  to  obliterate. 

"  1  found  in  one  of  these  huts  a  family  of  thirteen  person^ 
assembled  beneath  the  same  shed.  *  In  the  middle  of  the  room 
was  a  fire  of  peat,  the  smoke  of  which,  after  filling  every  part 
of  their  abode,  made  its  escape  through  a  hole  in  the  roof.  The 
floor  was  the  bare  earth,  and  at  that  time  some  inches  deep  iu 
mud.  Sonke  dry  brakes  and  heath  round  the  outside  formed  a 
general  bed  for  nine  children,  their  father  and  mother,  and 
grandmother,  and  a  wretched  female  about  thirty  years  of  age, 
Who  had  all  her  life  been  an  idiot,  and  whom  they  harboured 
in  charity.  On  the  same  bed  slept  also  two  cur  dogs,  a  cat, 
three  kittens,  and  a  pig.  Some  transverse  poles  in  the 
thatched,  roof  snpported  a  few  chickens,  that  came  down  to  be 
fed  with  the  family,  and  roosted  over  their  heads.  Before  the 
docu*,  the  father  of  this  family  was  employed  in  making  heather 
cables  ;.  a  sort  of  rope  made  of  twisted  heath,  which  they  use 
in  thatching  their  huts,  and  as  cables  to  their  boats  in  fishing. 
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The  old  matron  witbin  was  boiling  herrings'  gats  for  oil ; 
which  served  to  supply  their  lamp,  and  to  dispose  of.  The 
cUldren  were  singing  and  carding  wool,  the  rest  slept,  and 
their  mother  sat  at  the  spinning  wheel. 

^'On  the  morning  of  the  21st  July,  about  nine  o'clock,  we 
left  Tobermorey  Bay,  the  wind  full  in  our  teeth,  and  after  a 
irhole  day  spent  in  tacking,  were  unable  to  make  the  harbour 
of  Col,  but  lay  all  night  rolling  off  the  mouth  of  it.  Soon 
after  we  left  Tobermorey,  passing  the  mouth  of  Loch  Sunart, 
we  observed  on  our  right  the  castle  of  Mingary,  an  octagonal 
tower  fitandiog  by  the  water's  edge  on  the  coast  of  Ardnamur- 
chan.  The  view  which  opens  after  leaving  the  sound  of  Mull, 
is  both  extensive  and  interesting.  It  is  such  a  scene  as  one 
would  witness  in  the  Mgeza,  The  sea  is  every  where  spotted 
with  Islands,  which  increase  in  number  upon  the  ^e  as  you 
approach  Col,  from  the  point  of  Ardnamurchan.  We  observed 
to  the  north,  the  islands  of  Muck,  Egg,  Rum,  Canna,  and  the 
hills  oC  Sky  appearing  between  them.  Looking  west,  wesa^ 
Col  spreading  its  black  and  desolate  rock  beiorePus,  with  part 
of  Tirey,  less  distinct  and  more  distant.  Turning  our  view  to 
the  south,  the  Treshannish  isles,  Staffa,  Icolmkilf,  and  the 
southwestern  shores  of  Mall,  seemed  to  extend  in  one  line, 
though  placed  at  such  various  distances,  and  so  irregularly 
situated  respecting  each  other.  Approaching  nearer  to  Col, 
we  commanded  a  view  of  its  whole  extent ;  it  seemed  a  ridge 
of  low  and  naked  rocks,  without  a  single  acre  of  cultivation, 
except  one  or  two  small  patches  of  potatoes. 

"Saturday  morning,  July  22. — Entered  the  harbour  of  Col, 
under  the  Laird's  bouse.  Landed,  and  proceeded  to  the  top 
of  Ben  Fiol,  to  take  a  view  of  the  whole  island.  There  is 
very  littleappearance  of  cultivation.  The  island  is  a  ridTge  of 
low  bleak  rocks,  chiefly  quartz.  While  we  were  on  Ben  Fiol, 
they  pointed  out  to  me  what  they  called  a  town,  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill;  1  looked  attentively,  and  saw  several  heaps  of  straw 
like  a  cluster  of  ant-hills.  We  descended  immediately  to  ex- 
amine this  curious  toivn.  It  was  built  much  after  the  plan 
mentioned  by  Tacitus,  which  was  practised  by  the  ancient 
€rermans,  and  consisted  of  about  twenty  extremely  small  huts, 
put  together  without  order  or  form,  not  in  streets,  or  straight 
rows,  but  standing  in  all  directions,  every  one  placing  his  hut 
according^  to  bis  fancy.  The  huts  of  Col  appeared  to  roe  the 
most  curious  things  we  had  seen.  There  are  several  of  these 
tatms  or  villages  in  the  island,  looking  much  like  the  towns  in 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  as  represented  in  Cook's  Voyages. 
Any  of  these  islanders  will  build  his  house  in  two  days  :  'tis 
only  making  a  circle  of  stones,' and  covering  the  top  with 
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straw.  It  is  not  exaggeration,  when  I  declare,  a 
might  walk  over  the  island,  without  even  perceiving  them.  I 
could  not  help  calling  to  mind  the  island  of  Lillipul,  and  the 
mode  in  which  Gulliver  extinguished  the  flames.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable how  a  race  of  men,  so  healthy  and  so  sturdy  as  these 
islanders,  can  be  brought  up  in  such  huts  as  these.  I  crept 
into  several  of  them,  by  a  little  aperture  or  perforation  in  one 
side,  which  serves  for  a  door,  and  which  barely  admits  a  com« 
moh-sized  man  stooping,  without  having  recourse  to  all-fours. 
I  found  the  inside  of  all  of  them,  without  exception,  entirely 
filled  with  smoke,  which  endeavoured  but  in  vain  to  escape  by 
means  of  the  door,  and  through  several  accidental  ^sures  in 
the  roof.  It  was  a  sultry  morning  in  July,  notwithstanding 
which,  in  the  midst  of  this  suffocating  cloud,  half  viewless,  a 
group  of  nondescript  beings,  squatted  on  their  haunches,  were 
surroundiftg  a  peat  fire,  without  any  other  apparent  object  in 
contemplation  than  the  effect  of  such  an  atmosphere  upon 
•ach  other's  visages.  ^ 

^<  Returning  to  the  vessel,  we  were  accosted  by  Mrs.  Mac^ 
lean,  wife  of  the  Laird  of  Col,  who  kindly  Invited  us  as  stran- 
gers to  pass  *the  day  in  h^r  house.  Her  brother,  hearing  of 
our  arrival,  had  gone  in  search  of  us ;  but,  as  we  took  a  differ- 
ent route  in  our  return,  we  missed  him.  He  soon  came  in, 
and  apologized  for  not  sending  the  boat  off  the  last  night,  but 
seeing  us  not  enter  the  harbour,  it  was  concluded  we  did  not 
mean  to  touch  at  the  island.  The  proverbial  hospitality  of 
this  worthy  family  has  been  rendered  sufficiently  public  by  the 
writings  of  Johnson  and  many  others.  They  make  a  rule  to 
send  an  invitation  on  board  any  vessel,  the  moment  she  enters 
the  harbour,  and  keep  a  light  burning  in  the  upper  part  of  their 
house  all  night,  as  a  guide  to  boats  which  may  wish  to  enter. 
I  was  happy  to  be  in  company  with  a  brother  of  the  young  man, 
so  much  noticed  by  Johnson.  Falling  into  conversation  with 
him  on  the  subject  of  cairns,  he  informed  me,  there  was  only 
one  in  the  whole  island,  called  Cairn  mich  Re,  signifying  the  i 
cairn,  or  tomb,  of  the  king's  son.  ^ 

"  I  thought  this  would  be  a  veiy  favourable  opportunity  for 
putting  in  practice  a  plan  I  had  long  had  in  agitation,  of  open* 
ing  one  of  these  cairns ;  and  expressing  a  wish  to  that  effect, 
Mr.  Maclean  informed  me  he  had  often  thought  of  doing  it 
himself,  and  if  I  pleased,  we  would  set  out  for  the  spot  inune- 
diately.  Having  provided  a  sufficient  number  of  the  island* 
ers  with  spades,  a  pick-axe,  &c.  we  proceeded  about  three 
miles  across  the  island,  to  the  spot  mentioned  by  Mr.  M.  I 
found  here  a  small  cairn  by  the  road  side.  It  is  situated  near 
the  village  of  Grissipol,  in  the  north  part  of  the  island.    We 
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«oon  feH  to  work»  and  made  a  rapid  progresB,  ehdeavoaring  to 
perforate  the  cairn,  bj  openiii|^  a  channel  from  east  to  west. 
"While  ire  were  thus  employed,  a  venerable  figure,  with  hairs 
as  white  as  snow,  came  slowly  up  to  the  cairn,  shaking  his 
iiead,  and  muttering  something  in  Gaelic,  which  i  did  not  un- 
derstand. Mr.  Maclean  ioterprefing  for  me,  told  me  he  said 
*  ii  was  unlucky  to  disturb  the  hones  of  the  dead  !'  As  soon 
as  be  heard  the  voice  of  his  young  Laird,  he  seiced  his  hand, 
and  kissii^  it,  eagerly  poured  forth  blessings  upon  every  mem- 
ber of  the  house  of  Col.  Mr.  M.  informed  me  that  his  age 
already  exceeded  a  hundred  years,  and  he  stiH  continued  to 
work,  with  the  perfect  use  of  ail  his  limbs  and  faculties.  He 
be^ed  bard  for  some  snuff,  and  as  soon  as  be  obtained  it,  be- 
gan to  sing  a  Graelic  song.  It  was  an  historical  ballad,  relating 
the  death  of  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Maclean  family,  who 
had  been  drowned,  and  concluded  with  an  account  of  his 
exploits,  his  courage,  and  an  eulogium  upon  bis  character  and 
benevolence,  foretelling  tlie  future  honours  of  his  race. 

^^  1  am  sorry  to  add,  our  labours  at  the  cairn  were  not  pro- 
ductive of  much  information.  We  discovered  nothing ;  but 
in  casting  out  the  stones,  1  found  several  of  that  description  of 
stones  which  are  venerated  in  Mull  for  their  imaginary  virtues : 
also  several  specimens  of  beautiful  black  mica.  Mr.  M.  said, 
and  1  believe  with  truth,  that  cairns  were  not  erected  merely 
where  a  person  was  interred,  but  often  to  commemorate  the 
spot  on  which  he  died ;  and  also  at  all  the  places  where  his 
body  rested,  from  the  place  of  his  death  to  the  place  of  his 
interment  The  old  man  informed  us,  he  remembered  the 
time  when  at  any  commoa  funeral  in  Col,  if  the  body  was 
carried  by  that  cairn,  every  one  9f  the  attendants  cast  a  stone 
upon  it.  It  is  an  expression  of  friendship  and  affection,  at  this 
bour,  among  the  islanders,  to  say,  'I -will  cast  a  stone  upon 
your  cairn !' 

<«  Finding  our  labour  ineffectual,  we  left  our  work,  and  re- 
turned to  Mr.  M.'s  house.  In  our  road,  I  saw  several  upright 
stones,  particularly  two,  called  the  whispering  stones,*  which 
they  call  the  giant's  grave,  and  also  evident  traces  of  ancient 
cairns ;  all  of  which,  though  hardly  noticed  by  or  known  to 
the  natives,  bear  strong  marks  of  monumental  labour.  On 
the  top  of  Ben  Haugh,  is  a  large  stone,  placed  on  four  others, 
resemoling  what  is  called  a  cromlech  in  Wales.  Upon  the  sea 
shore  at  ihe  southern  point  of  the  island,  is  a  cemarkaUe  vein 


**'So  edied  from  aiflly  trick,  practised  by  the  Bili«a,  of  pheiag a pcnon  biUad 
one  of  the  itonea,  pictcndiiig  he  may  hear  what  it  whispered  at  the  other,  and  h»ring 
thos  stationed  Um,  he  ii  left  a  dope  to  hik  own  credidity/* 
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of  the  purest  lead  ore,  which  runs  into  the  rock.  It  is  very 
extraordinary  no  person  has  undertaken  to  work  it.  I  saw 
specimens  of  it  at  Mr.  M.'s>  and  was  informed  blocks  of  the 
ore,  amounting  to  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  in  weight,  had  been 
frequently  taken  from  them  by  m^re  curiosity 

<<  The  whole  island  of  Cpl  does  not,  as  is  erroneously  sup- 
posed, belong  entirely  to  its  Laird,  The  Duke  of  Argyle  has 
a  farm  at  each  extremity  of  it.  These  farms  were  originally 
church  property  ;  and,  the  Argyle  family  at  the  Rerformation 
obtaining  a  grant  of  all  the  church  property  in  Argyleshire,  this 
part  of  it  came  into  their  possession.  Geographers  have  fre- 
quently erred  in  marking  a  bay,  which  they  call  Loch  Chaad, 
near  the  south  point  of  Col.     There  is  no  such  bay  whatever. 

*'  The  neighbouring  island,  Tirey,  is  separated  from  Col  by 
a  small  sound,  about  three  miles  and  a  half  across,  at  the  west 
end  of  which  lies  the  small  island  of  Cunna,  fertile,  but  unin* 
habitecT,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle.  The  island  of 
Tirey  is  not  so  much  intersected  by  rocks  as  that  of  Col.  It 
contains  more  arable  pastures ;  but  what  crops  there  are  in 
Col,  are  esteemed  superior  to  those  of  Tirey.  The  cattle  of 
Tirey  are  of  little  or  no  estimation,  from  this  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance ;  they  have  no  heath  on  the  island,  and  the  cattle 
by  feeding  constantly  on  a  fine  luxuriant  grass,  immediately  die 
when  taken  to  the  coarser  food  of  the  neighbouring  isles.  For 
this  reason,  the  cattle  bear  no  price  out  of  the  island,  and  the 
inhabitants,  unable  to  sell  them,  suffer  from  being  blessed  with 
too  luxuriant  a  soil.  The  riches  of  Tirey  consist  in  the  vast 
quantities  of  fine  kelp,  which  is  manufactured  there.  It  has 
also  a  marble  quarry,  which  was  opened  at  the  instigation  of 
the  celebrated  German  naturalist,   Mr.   Raspe,  who  spent  a 

freat  deal  of  time  among  the  islands   of  the  Hebrides ;  but 
eing  found  to  yield  no  blocks  of  sufficient  size,  the  progress 
of  working  the  quarry  ha^  been  discontinued. 

**  There  is  also  a  beautiful  plain  in  Tirey,  perfectly  flat,  and 
covered  with  verdure,  five  miles  long,  and  three  or  four  in 
breadth.  The  soil  is  full  of  marine  shells,  and  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  its  natural  embankment  on  either  side  of  it,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  originaUy  covered  by  the  sea. 
There  is  a  plain  of  the  same  nature,  but  much  smaller,  in  Cd, 
formed  apparently  in  the  same  manner.  The  waves  of  the 
sea  having  forced  up  a  bank  of  sand  to  a  great  height,  across  a 
narrow  opening  between  two  hills,  have  ultimately  created  a 
natural  boundary  to  themselves,  and  left  a  dry  plain  on  the 
other  side  of  the  bank  thus  raised.  Ancient  coins  arc  fre- 
quently found  in  the  island  of  Tirey.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
Maclean's  family  for  two  of  them. 
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"  I  cannot  take  my  leave  of  CoI»  without  expreaaiiig  a  sense 
of  the  obligation  I  shall  ever  feel  for  the  liberal  hospitality  ex- 
perienced  in  the  mansion  of  its  Laird.  We  were  atter  strangers 
to  the  family,  and  entered  their  house  as  wanderers,  without 
any  reoommendation,  and  were  received  not  only  with  a  hos- 
pitable welcome,  but  treated  with  a  degree  of  magnificence 
during  our  stay  upon  the  island,  which  might  have  done  honour 
to  the  noblest  houses  in  Great  Britain.  To  heighten  our  satis* 
faction,  Mr.  M.  himself,  with  the  same  zeal  which  his  amiable 
but  unfortunate  brother*  showed  to  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Bos- 
well,  offered  to  accompany  us  for  the  remainder  of  our  voyage; 
and  from  ^  his  general  acquaintance  with  the  principal  families 
of  all  the  islands  in  the  Hebrides,  we  derived  a  passport  to 
every  thing  tvorthy  of  notice  among  them. 

<<On  the  morning  of  the  2Sd  we  left  the  harbour  of  Col. 
Contrary  winds,  and  much  rain ;  in  six  hours'  time,  at  one 
o'clock,  cast  anchor  in  the  sound  of  Icolmkill.  In  our  pas- 
sage the  view  we  obtained  of  the  Treshannish  isles  and  of 
Staffa  was  very  fine.  As  we  cast  anchor,  the  numerous  and 
extensive  rains  of  the  cathedral,  the  monastery,  and  the  tombs 
of  Icolmkill,  attracted  all  our  notice.  Being  extremely  impa- 
tient to  land,  the  long  boat  was  ordered  out,  and  we  hastened 
to  set  our  feet  on  an  island,  rendered  illustrious  not  only  on 
account  of  its  ancient  celebrity,  but  in  having  called  forth 
from  the  pen  of  Johnson,  the  most  beautiful  specimen  of 
English  composition  that  can  be  found  either  among  his 
writings,  or  in  the  language  it  adorns. 

<<  As  we  approached  the  shore,  such  a  degree  of  sympathy 
prevailed  among  us,  that  every  one  of  our  party  had  it  upper- 
most in  his  mind,  and  the  moment  we  landed,,  no  less  than 
three  of  us  br«>ke  forth  in  the  following  words : — *  We  were 
now  treading  that  illustrious  island,  which  was  once  the 
luminary  of  the  Caledonian  regions,  whence  savage  clans  and 
roving  barbarians  derived  the  benefits  of  knowledge  and  the 
blessings  of  religion.  To  abstract  the  mind  from  all  local 
emotion  would  be  impossible  if  it  were  endeavoured,  and  would 
be  foolisb  if  it  were  possible.  Whatever  withdraws  us  from 
the  power  of  our  senses ;  whatever  makes  the  past,  the  distant, 
or  the  future,  predominate  over  the  present,  advances  us  in  the 
dignity  of  thinking  beings.  Far  from  me  and  from  my  friends 
be  such  frigid  philosophy  as  may  conduct  us,  indifferent  and 


*  He  WBf  drownecL  »  few  mooths  after  Dr.  Johnaon'i  depaitmrc,  off  the  rocki  of 
Col ;  owMf  to  a  sudden  vqiuill  of  wind,  which,  in  the  nidat  of  t  total  eehn,  orerset 
the  boat  in  whieh  he  was  retoming  to  the  island.  Thia  happened  between  Ulra  and 
loch  Kemieth.    Sea  Jofanaoa's  Tour,  p.  SS9. 
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I 

unmoTed,  over  any  ground  wbich  has  been  dignified  kf 
wisdom,  bravery,  and  virtae.  That  man  is  little  to  be  envied, 
whose  patriotism  would  not  gain  force  upon  the  plain  of  Mara- 
thon, or  whose  piety  would  not  grow  warmer  among  the  rmoiy 
of  lona.'* 

"However  fervently  we  jnight  have  been  impressed  with 
the  enthusiasm  thus  beautifully  described,  these  emotions  were 
speedily  succeeded  by  feelings  of  a  very  opposite  character. 
We  found  ourselves  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  the  inost  im- 
portunate and  disgusting  objects  I  ever  beheld.'  Bedlam,  dis- 
gorged of  all  its  inhabitants,  could  hardly  have  presented  a 
more  dismaying  spectacle.  Close  and  directly  opposite  to- 
me, a  miserable  idiot  grinned  horribly  in  tny  face ;  while  on 
my  right  hand  a  raving  lunatic^  seizing  my  elbow,  uttered  io: 
my  ears  a  loud  and  fearful  cry.  Here  a  wretched  cripple  ex- 
posed his  naked  sores ;  there  a  blind  and  aged  beggar  besought 
pity  on  his  infirmities.  AH  the  warm  feelings  excited .  by  the 
ruins  of  lona,  or  the  retrospect  of  its  former  glory,  were  in 
one  moment  obliterated.  It  seemed  the  hospitat  of  th& 
Hebrides,  a  general  infirmary,  for  the  reception  of  every 
xhf^ady  that  could  afflict  human  nature.  Tbis  spectacle  was 
rendered  more  remarkable  by  its  singularity.  The  other 
islands  we  had  seen  were  peopled  by  a  sturdy  race,  among;' 
whom  disease  and  sickness  appeared  seldom  to  find  a  victim. 
Age,  or  accidental  calamity  alone,  conducted  their  natives  ta 
the  grave ;  and  even  age  became  an  object  of  admiration, 
preserving  beneath  its  silver  locks,  the  glow  of  health,  and 
limbs  unbent  by  the  pressure  of  accumulated  years.  The 
Western  Islanda  hitherto  appeared  the  residence  of  health  and 
vigour ;  the  Highlanders  were  as  the  ^ons  of  Hercules,  uid 
their  damsels  as  the  daughters  of  Hygeia^  But  here  seemed 
to  be  a  concentration  in  one  general  mass  of  every  description 
of  infirmity,  di{>ease,  and  wretchedness.  A  lew  trifling  dona- 
tions soon  dispersed  the  major  part  of  this  melancholy  assem- 
bly; all  but  the  madman,  whose  afflicted  mind  no  gratuity 
could  gratify,  no  commiseration  alleviate,  and  with  whom  no 
entreaty  would  avail.  A  tattered  plaid  but  ill  concealed  the 
filth  and  nakedness,  of  his  body.  Sometimes  trampling  down 
with  his  bare  feet  the  weeds  and  nettles  that  obstructed  our 
path,  he  imagined  himself  our  cicerone,  pointed  out  among 
the  ruins  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  or  led  me 
aside  to  whisper  where  the  long  forgotten  tomb  of  some  an* 
cient  chieftain  was  secretlj  concealed.    As  he  spoke  in  OaeKq^ 


*  «  Jolmspn't  Tout  to  Hebrid.  p.  S4&'^ 
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llis  incoherent  rhapsodies  were  fortunately  attended  with  little 
intermption  to  our  researches.  It  was  only  by  means  of  an 
kiterpreter,  who  officiously  explained  his  observations,  when, 
imth  more  than  usual  eagerness,  he  endeaTOured  to  attract  my 
notice,  that  I  became  enabled  to  comprehend  any  thing  he 
said.  What  surprised  me  was,  to  find  that  at  some  moments, 
as  if  in  a  lucid  interval,  he  repeated  rationally  the  unreasonable 
traditions  and  superstitions  of  the  place.  A  small  stone  coffin 
of  red  granite  lay  among  the  broad  leaves  ol  the  Burdockt* 
at  the  west  end  of  thr  cathedral.  The  poor  lunatic  had  torn 
away  the  surrounding  foUage,  and  insisted  upon  my  noticing 
it.  'If  you  want  a  noith  wind,'  said  he,  io  a  whisper,  *  bring  a 
▼irgin  of  eighteen,  whose  purity  has  never  been  suspected,  and 
Ud  her  wash  this  coffin.f  Then,  when  the  virgin  works^ 
you'll  hear  the  north  wind  roar  I' 

**  The  curiosities  of  Icolmkill  have  been  so  copiously  and  so 
ably  detailed  by  other  writers,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
repeat  what  has  already  been  so  accurately  described. f  I 
sball,  therefore,  only  add  to  their  accounts  such  remarks  as 
appear  to  have  escaped  their  previous  observation.  The  first 
impression  which  the  sight  of  these  ruins  made  upon  my  mind, 
was  as  to  the  grandeur  ot  their  superstructure,  when  compared, 
not  only  with  the  few  public  edifices  which  were  known  in 
Scotland  at  any  former  period,  but  even  with  those  which  now 
remain  of  modern  origin.  When  it  is  doubted,§  whether  the 
kings  of  the  neighbouring  nations  were  or  wer^not  interred  in 
this  island,  1  can  discover  no  rational  argument  for  skepticism 
to  set  aside  the  validity  of  a  tradition,  long  established  and  im- 
plicitly admitted  from  generation  to  generation  by  a  people 
among  whom  the  testimony  of  oral  record  is  almost  the  only 
basis  of  history  ;  how  are  we  otherwise  to  account  for  such 
magnificent  edifices  erected  on  a  spot  destitute  of  all  local  re- 
sources, and  which  could  only  derive  its  original  importance 
from  some  intercourse  with  distant  opulence  and  exotic 
power,  arising  from  the  superstitious  veneration  which  the 
nations  of  the  north  entertained  for  an  insignificant  and  other- 


*  *<  The  Bardock  floariahes  anong  the  raiiM  of  Ico]mkill|  with  a  profoeion  m  na- 
aUaf  as  tlie  aise  lo  which  it  grow*.  I  meaeored  one  of  the  uurgeat  learcs,  and  RNiml 
Suo  be  two  feet  leTeii  inches  lone,  by  three  feet  wide.  ^       ^         *  *t 

t  "Thia  traditJoaarr  topentiUoii  ii  iini>Ueitly  belie?cd  amoag  the  &•«▼«•  ^jj^ 
ielaad.  When  this  remark  of  onr  autd  antiquarian  was  explained  to  me  u  Eupiah, 
the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  who  were  assembled  rooi^  him,  assured  me  that  what  he 
had  said  was  strictly  true.  The  same  tale  respecting  this  coffin,  waa  repeated  to  the 
lest  oioar  party,  by  others  among  them,  who  had  no  mental  deimgmuit  to  apolo* 
gize  for  the  weakneM  of  their  reason  in  this  respect  J' 

I  "  Vide  fifartin.  Pennant,  Jofanrao,  ttc." 
)   §  ^  JohnNO,  85S,9fiS." 
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wise  obscure  ishnd  ia  the  Western  Ocean.  The  tombs  ot 
Iona,At  this  hour,  discoventraces  of  expense  and  labour  equal 
to  any  formerly  bestowed  on  the  mansions  of  her  neighbour^ 
ing  chieftains,  or  the  proudest  palaces  of  Caledonian  kings. 
Hovp  relative  are  the  ideas  of  human  g\;andeur.  The  prioieTal 
inhabitants  of  the  north,  who  contemplated  as  the  noblest 
effort  of  human  labour,  a  pile  of  stones  heaped  over  the  body, 
of  a  departed  warrior,  would  have  regarded  as  supematoral 
the  pyramids  of  {Igypt ;  while  the  Roman  vi^ho  had  beheld 
the  mausoleum  of  Adrian  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  could 
hardly  believe  he  walked  among  the  tombs  of  Norwegian  moo- 
archs,  in  the  sepulchres  of  lona.  It  is  by  comparing  the  works 
of  past  ages,  with  the  manners,  the  power,  and.the  resources^ 
peculiar  to  the  nations  who  erected  them,  that  we  can  arrive  at 
any  accurate  determination  respecting  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  constructed ;  and  he  who  disputes  the  authenticity 
of  Scottish  tradition^  respecting  the  ruins  of  icolmkill,  should 
first  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether  any  other  purpose  can  be 
found  to  which  they  were  appropriated.  Let  him  contemplate 
the  huts  of  the  Highlanders,  the  castles  of  their  chieftains,  the 
palaces,  if  suqh  they  might  be  called,  of  their  ancient  sove^ 
reigns,  and  he  will  then  admire  the  magnificence  of  the  reputed 
cemetery  of  their  princes.  He  must  not  expect  to  find  the 
tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella,  over  the  ashes  of  a  Caledoniaiv 
prinqess;  or  even  the  pyramid  of  Caius  Cestius,  over  the  mos^ 
potent  sovereign  of  the  north. 

**  The  subjects  on  some  of  the  bass-reliefs  have  all  the  sim-. 
plicity  of  design  and  rudeness  of  sculpture,  which  character^ 
ized  the  earliest  ages  of  Greece.  Sometimes  they  represent 
a  warripr  on  horseback,  followed  by  dogs  and  an. attendant  oa 
foot  with  a  spear,  as  if  engaged  in  hunting.  Similar  things 
were  delineated  on  the  most  ancient  of  what  are  termed  Etnis-^ 
can  vases,  found  ia  the  sepulchres  of  Magna  Oraecia.  On  the 
frieze  of  one  of  the  pillars  belonging  to  the  cathedral,  we  «a# 
the  portraits  of  Adam  and.  Eve,  calculated  to  vie  with  any  o£ 
the  monsters  of  Egyptian  mythology. 

<<  The  subjects  carved  on  the  tomb-stones  were  as  numerous 
as  their  forms  and  dimensions.  On  one  of  them  we  found  the 
decapitation  of  John  the  Baptist,  with  Salome  holding  an  ewer 
to  receive  the  head.  On  others,  sometimes  only  a  long  sword^. 
like  that  at  Col,  and  the  sword  of  Wallace  at  Dunbarton.  It 
is  probable,  that  a  chieftain  who  was  renowned  for  wielding- 
weapons  of  unusual  size,  might  have  hia  favourite  ^word  re- 
presented on  his  tomb  after  death. 

<*  We  crossed  to  the  side  of  the  island  to  see  the  bay  of  St. 
Colun}t>a»    There  wa3  great  beauty  and  variety  in  the  pebbleis. 
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•o  the  beach.    We  visited  the  maAIe  (piarries^  opened  and 
occasionally  worked  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle.     The  marble  is 
▼ery  soft.     This  part  of  the  island  appears  fertile :  we  ob» 
served  plenty  of  black  cattle  and  sheep.     Returned  by  the  vil* 
lage  of  Icolmkill  to  the  French-Port^  so.  called,  because  when 
tke  islanders  once  apprehended  a  French  invasion,  and  had 
stationed,  sentinels  in  all  parts,  the  akrm  was  first  given  from 
this  bay.     I  could  not  find  that  the  French  had  ever  really 
landed  in  that  bay.     It  is  in  the  north-east  side  of  the  island » 
Close  to  the  bay,  where  our  men  went  for  fresh  water,  is  a 
semarkable  block  of  hard  red  granite,  of  the  kind  which  is 
generally  called  Egyptian  granite  at  Rome.     It  lies  upon  a  stra- 
tum of  slate  rock,  with,  which  it  has  no  kind  of  connexion.     One 
ead  of  it  rests  upon  a  point  of  the  rock,  the  other  is  supported 
by  a  smaller  block  of  the  same  kind,  so  artfullj  placed  under 
it^  that  one  would  swear  it  was  done  by  hand      It  is  surely 
impossible  that  the  sea  could  cast  up  such  an  enormous  mass, 
and  place  it  so  artificially  ;  and  it  appears  equally  incompre- 
hensible how  it  could  be  brought  there  by  human  labour.     1 
measured  it,  and  found  it  to  contain  144  cubic  feet,  which, 
allowing  twelve  feet  of  granite  to  a. ton,  makes  the  block  weigh 
twelve  tons. 

<<  I  forgot  to  add,  in  returning  from  the  quarry  we  passed 
the  Bay  of  Martyrs.  Whenever  the  natives  dig  in  or  near 
this  bay,  they  find  buiftan  bones  two  feet  belo^v  the  surface. 
Six  years  ago,  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  to  ascertain  the  truth  of 
this,  ordered  search  to  be  made,  and  at  two  feet  the  bones  were 
found  in  abundance.  There  is  no  account  whatever  of  these 
bones  on  record,  nor  have  the  natives  any  tradition  relating  to  : 

Uiem.  I 

**  Leaving  Icolmkill,  we  passed  Loch  Scriban,  and  arrived 
at  Stafia,  of  all  worldly  wonders  the  most  wonderful.  I  will 
allow  a  strainer  to  this  island  to  raise  his  expectations  con** 
cemiiq;  it  to  the  highest  possible  pitch,  and  will  venture  to 
foretell  that  the  sight  of  it  shall  surpass  them  all.  It  is  entirely 
a  stack  of  pillars,  like  the  rock  of  Ailsa,  or  the  island  of 
Canna.  Several  writers  talk,  of  the  incumbent  strata  above 
the  pillarsi.  I  believe  this  is  only  a  decomposition  of  part  of  ^, 

thcr  pillars  themselves.    When  1  ascended  to  the  top,  I  found  ^ 

the  pillars  in  many  places  breaking  through  the  surface,  and 
visible  all  over  its  top  in  different  parts.     The  cause  which  has  "^ 

also  been  given  for  the  curved  appearance  of  some  of  them  is 
certainly  erroneous.    When  I  come  to  treat  of  Canna,  I  shslL  f, 

V  show  that  bending  pillars  are  found  in  abundance,  without  any 
si4)erincumbent  weight  to  give  them  that  form.     Sometimes  *' 

their  sides  lie  horizontally  to  the  earth,  with  their  two  extremity 
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ties  tarned  upwards.  But  surety  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  they: 
toolc  tl)is  form  in  cooUug  fh>m  the  weight  of  the  stratum  above 
them.  What  stratum  could  be  above  thero,  when  the  matter 
itself  wa9  in  Tusion  ?  If  the  stratum  above  the  pillars  of  Staffa 
has  accumulated  there,  it  must  have  been  after  their  original 
formation.  The  Giants'  Causeway  is  but  a  wart  to  Staffa. 
Size  of  the  largest  stones,  two  feet  seven  inches  long,  three 
feet  two  inches  wide,  and  from  ten  to  fourteen  inches  thick ; 
some  much  thicker :  three  fathoms  water  in  the  mouth  of  the 
cave. 

«  We  entered  the  beautiful  harbour  formed  by  Canna  and 
the  Sandy  isle ;  the  surface  of  the  water  was  unruffled  as  a 
small  lake  ;  sheltered  on  every  side  by  the  surroutiding  shores 
of  Ganna,  Sandy,  and  the  more  distant  but  high  lands  of  Rum 
and  Sky.  We  observed  extensive  strata  of  basaltic  pillars^ 
rising  one  above  the  other,  and  visible  over  all  the  sides  of 
Ganna,  and  on  the  Sandy  isle. 

"  On  the  morning  alter  our  arrival,  July  S6th,  we  took  the 
k)ng  boat,  left  the  harbour,  and  approached  Rum.  The  ap- 
proach is  bold,  with  hig;h  precipitate  cliffs,  almost  perpendicu- 
lar, and  yet  covered  with  a  green  verdure,  on  whose  fearful 
crags  sheep  were  seen  feeding.  Behind  these  beautiful  shores, 
the  mountain  of  Oreval  presents  a  semicircular,  steep,  craggy, 
and  barren  top,  much  like  the  summits  of  Ben  Orrse,  in  Arran, 
offering  to  the  view  something  very  like  the  interior  section  of 
an  inverted  cone.  At  the  bottom  of  this  broken  and  irregular 
basin,  a  glen  reaching  to  the  sea,  o&red  us  a  landing  place. 
A  few  huts,  with,  a  small  boat  or  two,  drawn  up  upon  the 
beach,  constitute  what  the  natives  term  one  of  their  villages.. 
The  coast  here  is  perforated  and  cavernous,  like  the  shores  of 
Sorrento  in  the  bay  of  Naples. 

^<  We  landed  near  a  farm,  called  Guidhl,  or  Gewdale,  or  as 
it  is  in  Mackenzie's  chart,  Guaridil,  and  immediately  several  of 
the  islanders  came  to  welcome  Mr.  Maclean,  the  brother  of 
their  Laird.  We  accompanied  him  into  the  cottage  of  one  of 
his  brothers  tenants,  where  we  were  regaled  with  new  milk^ 
oat-cakes,  and  Lisbon  wine.  I  was  surprised  to  find  wine  of 
that  species,  and  of  a  superior  quality  in  such  a  hut,  but  they 
told  us  it  was  part  of  the  freight  of  some  unfortunate  vessel 
wrecked  near  the  island,  whose  cargo  came  on  shore. 

<*  Two  of  the  sons  belonging  to  the  old  owners  of  the  cot- 
tage afterward  conducted  us  by  a  narrow  path,  along  the  north 
side  of  the  island,  over  a  frightful  precipice,  but  m  some  mea* 
sure  divested  of  its  terrors  by  the  extraordinary  verdure  which 
covered  its  almost  perpendicular  crags,  to  a  place  called  Seoar 
Mor,  where  a  block  of  rock  crystal  of  a  ton  weight  lay,  which. 
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/ell  about  six  jean  ago  from  the  high  mountain  abore  the 
shore  down  upon  the  beacK 

*^  As  soon  as  we  bad  descended  among  the  rocks  and  loose 
stones  near  the  sea,  I  found  them  to  my  very  great  pleasure 
and  suiprise,  composed  ki  great  measure  of  the  most  beautifol 
fossik  I  ever  saw.  In  a  few  minutes  we  walked  over  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  supply  half  the  museums  in  Europe.  Our 
party  were  instantly  employed  in  loading  our  handkerchiefs^ 
hats,  and  pockets,  with  as  great  a  load  as  we  could  carry,  of 
agates,  jasper,  zeolites,  crystals,  spar,  lava,  and  all  kinds  of 
Scotch  pebbles.*  We  found  immense  fragments  of  a  beauti- 
ful dark  green  scone,  which  the  lapidaries  of  Edinburgh  term 
green  jasper,  and  estimate  at  a  very  high  price  Some  of  it 
was  marked  with  bright  red  spots,  others  with  white  ;  and  in 
some  we  observed  broad  stripes  of  blue,  red,  or  yellow. 

**  At  length  we  came  to  the  block  of  rock  crystal,  as  the 
natives  tenned  it.  It  is  not  a  single  piece  of  crystal,  but  a  mass,, 
in  the  various  cavities  of  which,  groups  of  the  purest  pyraraidi-^ 
eal  diagonal  crystals  had  found  a  matrix,  like  the  Bristol  Mone, 
and  of  the  same  size  as  those  usually  are,  only  much  harder,, 
having  sprung  finom  a  harder  source.  Hitherto  it  remained 
in  all  its  beauty ;  no  travellers  having  diminished  from  ita 
^lendour  by  injuring  the  points  of  the  crystals,  or  breaking 
any  part  of  it  to  carry  away  ;  and  we  left  it  as  we  found  it, 
that  those  who  shouki  come  after  might  enjoy  a  sight  of  so  cu* 
arious  a  production  ot  nuture.  1  climbed  from  the  beach  to 
the  mountains  above  it ;  but  found  it  impossible  to  discover 
from  whence  the  block  had  detached  itself.  One  discovery, 
bowever,  paid  me  for  my  pains.  1  found  several  of  the  fossils 
we  had  met  with  upon  the  beach,  in  particular  the  zeolites  and 
common  Scotch  pebbles,  lying  in  their  natural  matrices,  which 
proves  that  they  are  found  originally  in  the  island  of  Rum, 
and  not  cast  on  the  shore  by  the  sea,  as-  we  had  hitherto  sup- 
posed. I  had  suspected  this  a  little  before,  as  the  specimens 
svere  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  infinitely  more  beautiful  than 
any  we  had  seen  in  the  other  islands.  From  this  it  is  easy  to 
account  for  those  at  Icolmkill  and  Mull,  which  are  found  only 
in  small  quantities  on  the  shore,,  and  at  spring  tide  after  a  tur- 
bulent ^ea,  and  which  of  course  are  carried  thither  from  Rum, 
as  no  other  island  immediately  in  their  neighbourhood  produces 
any  thing  of  the  same  nature. ,  They  ari9  also  always  worn  by 


*  A  Ml  «eeoant  of  tiM  variety  of  beaotifbl  minerab,  which  are  found  in  die 
iMe  of  Rom,  to  given  by  Dr.  Maeealiodu  Bee  Pfseriptiop  of  Westeqi  Uku^^ 
vol*  V  P-  497,  .lcc< 
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tke  friction  they  meet  widi  in  their  passage,  and  do  not  pre- 
serve  their  natural  shape  as  at  Rum. 

<'  Having  completed  our  collection  to  the  utmost  that  we 
could  bear  away,  Mr.  Maclean  desired  the  guide  to  conduct  us 
to  a  stupendous  natural  arch  round  a  point  of  the  precipice 
over  which  we  had  passed.  Never  did  any  of  Nature's  works 
impress  me  with  higher  admiration,  I  may  ventufe  to  recom- 
mend a  visit  to  this  arch,  to  all  travellers,  as  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  things  they  will  meet  with  in  the  Hebrides.  It  is  | 
a  fine  subject  for  a  painter.  I  know  not  how  to  describe  it. 
It  is  such  a  scene  as  Salvator  Rosa  would  have  imagined  in  | 
a  moment  of  inspiration.  Mortimer,  in  disposing  his  nume- 
rous banditti,  would  have  here  a  scene  capable*  of  giving  an  \ 
awful  dignity  to  the  wildest  flights  of  his  genius.  It  is  a  mass 
or  mountain  of  rock,  cast  into  an  enormous  arch  of  the  most 
perfect  symmetry  and  happiest  proportion  in  all  its  parts^ 
through  which  is  seen  an  overhanging  precipice,  with  the  sea 
and  distant  shore. 

*<  Returning  to  Quaridii,  we  found  the  old  man,  who  received     i 
us  at  landing,  waiting,  with  bis  bonnet  in  his  hand,  to  request     j 
that  we  would  honour  his  cottage  with  a  short  visit.    Mr.  M. 
conducted  us  in,  when  we  were  agreeably  surprised  to  find  a 
clean  but  homely  cloth  spread  upon  a  board  between  two  beds, 
which  served  us  for  chairs,  upon  which  was  placed  a  coHa-    ^ 
tion  of  cream,  eggs,  new-milk,  cheese,  oat-cakes,  and  several     I 
bottles  of  the  fine  old  Lisbon  wine  we  had  before  so  much 
relished.     Here  we  entered  into  conversation  upon  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  Hebrides.     1  expressed  an  expects* 
tion,  that  some  future  day,  however  remote  from  the  period  of     ^ 
my  own  life,  would  find  the  natives  of  the  western  islands  a 
great  and  powerful   people,  flourishing  mOre  in  the  arts  of 
peace  than  during  the  most  glorious  annals  of  their  warlike 
ages,  when  the  clans  lived  at  perpetual  enmity  with  each  other, 
and  every  Highlander  considered  the  instrument  of  death  as  a 
necesRary  portion  of  his  dress,  and  his  protection  during  the 
suspicious  moments  of  a  doubtful  and  short  repose ;    that 
foreign   commerce  would  succeed   domestic  broils,  and  the 
scythe,  the  plougb-fshare,  the  loom,  and  the  fishing-net,   suc- 
ceed to  the  dirk,  the  lochaber*axe,  the  claymore,*  and  the 
target. 

^*  <That  period  would  not  be  so  remote  as  perhaps  you 
imagine,'  said  Mr.  Maclean,  *  if  there  were  less  truth  in  the  . 


*  ''  Th6  daynore  wm  a  large  two-handad  aword,  many  of  which  axe  stilL 
preaerred  by  the  ohieftains,  of  an  enormooa  aize." 
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^oiD  admitted  by  Dr.  Johnaoih  that  good  eamnot  be  ebrnpUitf 
f  it  can  onhf  he  predonmamt.^  '  A  slight  aberation  in  the  excise 
laws,  respectmg  the  article  of  salt,  would  produce  a  Ttry 
rapid  change  in  favoar  of  the  Highlanders.  For  want  of  this 
•necessary  article,  some  hondreds  of  them,  during  the  present 
year,  wtU  be  compelled  to  manure  their  lands  with  the  fish 
they  have  taken ;  if  they  were  permitted  to  manufacture  it 
themselves,  all  Europe  might  be  supplied  from  these  islands, 
with  the  fish  they  would  be  enabled  to  cure.  But,  as  the  law 
now  stands,  the  natives  are  constantly  in  perplexity  and  dis- 
tress. If  salt  is  to  be  had,  the  regulations  respecting  it  are  so 
complicated,  that  none  of  them  understand  them  ;  by  which 
means  they  are  continually  involving  theni\selves  in  law-suits 
and  difficulties.  Add  to  this,  the  great  distance  to  which  they 
are  obliged  to  go,  in  order  to  procure  the  salt;  the  expense 
attending  which,  together  with  the  trouble,  and  the  danger  of 
trusting  their  crazy  boats  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  seas,  dis» 
courages  them  from  attempting  to  cure  their  fish,  and  checks 
the  progress  of  industry.  The  nearest  custom-bouse  to  the 
island  of  Rum  is  Toberraorey.  When  they  arrive  there,  they 
are  under  the  necessity  of  entering  into  a  bond  with  regard  to 
the  salt  they  purchase,  and  make  oath,  under  heavy  penalties, 
that  every  grain  of  salt  they  take  home,  is  to  be  altogether  and 
entirely  appropriated  to  the  curing  of  fish.  When  the  opera- 
tion of  curing  the  fish  is  completed,  if  a  single  gallon  of  the 
salt  remains,  they  must  make  another  voyage  to  the  custom- 
house, with  the  salt  and  the  fish  they  have  cured ;  display  both 
before  the  officers  of  the  customs,  and  take  up  their  bond. 
But  if  any  part  of  the  salt  thus  purchased  is  found  afterward 
in  their  houses,  they  become  immediately  subject  to  penalties, 
sufficiently  burdensome  to  ruin  them  entirely,  or  effectually  to 
I  put  a  stop  to  their  (uture  industry.  If  the  year  prove  unfa* 
vourable,  and  a  scarcity  of  salt  prevail,  as  is  the  case  at  pre- 
sent»  they  are  not  only  deprived  of  the  means  of  pursuing 
thieir  fishing  to  advantage,  but  even  deprived  of  sustenance 
for  their  familieb  during  the  winter;  although  Providence  has 
blessed  their  shores  with  every  necessary,  even  to  abundance, 
and  the  power  of  preserving  the  plenty  thus  bestowed  is  con- 
stantly within  their  view.' 

«<  Our  repast  heing  ended,  I  mentioned  my  intention  of 
climbing  to  the  heights  of  Oreval,  the  mountain  which  encir- 
cled as  on  all  sides,  to  ascertain  the  productions  and  composi- 
tion o(  the  mountain  itself,  as  well  as  to  determine  whether  the 
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Other  hills  of  Rau»  whieh  lay  behind  on  the  aoatheasteni  aide 
of  it,  were  distinguished  by  appearances  equally  remarkable* 

""  Mr.  Maclean,  and  the  two  young  Highlaiiders,  sons  of  hisr 
brother's  tenant  before  mentioned,  accompanied  me.  It  was 
towards  evening,  and  the  beautiful  effect  of  the  setting  sun,  in 
an  atmosphere  at  that  time  perfectly  clear,  gave  ^us  an  oppor* 
tunity  of  seeing  aH  the  jsurrounding  scenery  to  great  ad- 
vantage. 

"  We  soon  found  ourselves  in  the  centre  of  the  crater  of 
Oreval.  That  it  had  once  been  a  volcano  of  very  consider- 
able importance  was  beyond  a  doubt.  Whether  its  influence^ 
in  the  era  of  its  terrors,  was  characterized  by  creation  or  de- 
struction, 1  leave  to  the  determination  of  others.  The  bottom 
of  the  crater,  like  that  of  most  extinct  volcanoes,  was  occu* 
pied  by  a  pool  of  water,  surrounded  by  a  morass.  All  tbt 
interior  parts  of  the  crater  itself,  that  is  to  say,  its  sides  diverg- 
ing towards  the  pool,  were  destitute  ol  any  sort  of  vegetation, 
and  consisted  of  loose,  incoherent  matter,  which  lay  in  strata 
one  over  the  other,  and  occasionally,  being  detached  by  rain, 
had  fallen  towards  the  bottom. 

**  Near  the  bottom  of  this  crater,  Mr.  Maclean  showed  me 
the  remains  of  the  snare  used  for  taking  the  red  deer,  at  a  time 
when  they  were  exceedingly  numerous  upon  this  island; 
About  ten  years  ago,  they  became  perfectly  extinct  in  Rom. 
The  natives  themselves  destroyed  several  of  them  ;   but  the 

.  principal  cause  of  their  extirpation  must  be  attributed  to  the 
eagles,  who  devoured  not  only  the  young,  but  the  old  oned 
themselves.  One  would  think  it  incredible,  that  an  eagle 
should  venture  to  attack  so  large  an  animal  as  the  stag  of  the 
great  red  deer.  The  mode  in  which  the  natives  account  for 
it  is,  that  the  eagles  plunged  upon  the  head  of  the  intended 
prey,  and  fastened  between  his  horns.  This  drove  the  stag  to 
madness,  and  he  would  speedily  rush  headlong  down  a  preci- 
pice ;  when  the  eagle  dbengaging  himself  during  the  fSdl, 
would  return  at  leisure  to  mangle  the  carcass  of  the  expiring 
victim. 

**  The  mode  in  which  these  snares  were  constructed  is  this ; 
a  wall  or  rampart  of  stones  was  erected  along  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  flanking  a  considerable  part  of  it  near  its  basis ;  at 
either  extremity  of  which  a  pit  was  formed,  concealed  by 
a  circumference  of  the  same  stones  which  formed  the  ram- 
parts In  this  pit  the  hunter  stationed  himself  with  his  gun. 
A  number  of  people  were  then  employed  to  alarm  the  deer^ 
who  instantly  taking  to  the  mountain,  and  meeting  with  the 
wall,  ran  along  the  side  of  it  till  they  came  to  the  pit,  in  which 
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<be  sentineU  were  posted,  wbo  easily  selected  one  of  them  as 
they  passed,  aad  levelled  him  tnth  bis  musket. 

**  Mr.  M .  reiiiaiDiiig  in  the  crater  with  his  gto  to  seek  for 
^ame  among  the  heath  and  morass,  I  continued  my  journey 
tovrards  the  summit.  In  my  way  up,  among  the  loose  stones 
near  the  top,  those  beaatifoi  birds  the  ptarmigans  came  so  near 
me,  and  appeared  so  little  alanned  at  my  intrusion,  that  I  nearly 
took  one  of  them  with  my  hands.  It  appeared  of  a  fine  glossy 
dark  coloar,  almost  black,  with  a  beautiful  ring  of  the  purest 
wkite  round  its  neck.  They  change  their  colour  with  every 
aeason  of  the  year;  and  are  seen  alternately  brown,  gray,  and 
white.  Its  most  usual  appearance  is  that  of  a  dusky  brown, 
like  moor  fowls ;  as  the  autumn  draws  to  a  close,  h  becomes 
gray,  and  in  the  winter  it  is  perfectly  white.  It  never  appears 
in  the  lower  region,  but  almost  always  inhabits  the  tops  of 
the  high  moltntain%  living  in  the  cavities  of  loose  stones  or 
rocks,  preferring  always  a  situation  the  most  solitary  and  deso- 
Jate^  and  destitute  of  verdure. 

**  The  boundless  horizon  opened  before  me  a6  I  i^prbached 
-the  summit.*    Looking  over  Sandy  and  Canna,  to  the  north- 
west, I  beheld  a  va:st  range  of  islands,  extending  upon  the 
smooth  expanse  of  the  ocean,  which  at  this  moment  appeared 
perfectly  calm,  and  like  a  prodigious  plate  of  glass,  infinite  in 
its  dtmensiond.     Upon  this  polished  surface,  1  beheld,  ^t  one 
vievir,  the  whole  islands  of  Canna,  Sandy,  Sky,  with  the  more 
distant  shores  of  Bernera,  Mingalla,  Pabba,  Sandera,  Waterra, 
Barra,  HelleSay,  Giga,  iriskay,  South  Uist,  Benbecula,  North 
Uist,  and  I  believe  Harris  ;   but  the  high  lands  of  Sky  inter- 
cepting the  prospect  to  the  north,  and  entirely  concealing  the 
Lewis,  might  possibly  interrupt  the  view  of  Harris  land ;  al« 
thotq^h,  from  the  information  I  afterward  received,  as  weQ  as 
from  my  own  observations,  I  think  the  Sound  of  Harris,  with 
-die  south  part  of  Lewis,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Loch  Lod- 
wal,  and  Finnis  Bay,  is  visible  from  the  summit  of  Oreval. 
Turning  towards  the  south,  I  next  beheld  the  islands  of  Col 
end  Tirey,  the  Point  of  Ardnamurchan^  the  isle  of  Mull,  the 
Treshannish  isles  with  the  Dutchman's  Cap,  Staffa,  and  Icolm- 
kill,  beyond  which,  the  tract  of  ocean  spread  without  an  inter- 
vening object,  till  it  seemed  to  melt  in  air,  and  mingle  with  the 
clouds. 

*' A  remarkable  appearance  peculiar  to  prospects  from^such 
exalted  eminences,  was  at  this  time  singpilarly  beautiful.    Be- 


*Th0]ieiglit  of  0re?«l if  eftiomtod  by Maeeulloch  at  1798  feet  A moimtain as tbe 
«Mtem  nde  of  the  itlimd,  called  Bea  More,  is  ooapoted  Iqt  him  to  be  600  feet 
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yond  Canna  and  the  Sandy  Isles,  a  bright  range  of  clouds  ex^ 
tended  like  a  wall  across  the  sea,  over  which' appeared  the 
westernmost  range  of  the  Hebrides ;  so  that  Barra,  and  the 
Uist  islands,  with  Benbecula,  appeared  above  the  clouds.  I 
remember  once  being  with  a  party  of  English  ladies  upon 
Mount  Vesuvius,  when  the  Isle  of  Caprea  was  displayed  in 
the  same  manner,  and  one  of  our  party,  ivho  probably  had 
never  witnessed  a  spectacle  of  the  same  nature,  and  was  not 
remarkable  for  the  brightness  of  her  observations  upon  more 
trivial  occasions,  was  so  struck  with  its  singylarity,  that  she 
exclaimed,  *  Ijook  I  for  God's  sake,  look !  there's  an  island  in 
heaven  !' 

*^  While  I  was  thus  employed  upon  the  broad  and  bleak  top 
of  this  mountain,  which  consists  entirely  of  loose  fragments  of 
stone,  destitute  of  any  other  verdure  than  a  few  patches  of 
moss,  I  heard  behind  me  a  low,  plaintive,  and  repeated  whis* 
tie,  which,  upon  looking  round,  I  perceived  to  originate  in  a 
flight  of  plovers,  which  had  settled*  close  to  me  among  the 
stones.  They  were  so  tame  as  to  admit  of  my  approaching 
almost  near  enough  to  put  my  hat  over  one  of  them,  who 
taking  the  alarm,  the  whole  body  were  again  in  motion,  and 
flying  down  t|ie  mountain,  were  soon  intercepted  by  Mr.  Mac- 
lean, the  report  of  whose  gun  I  heard  at  intervals  afterward, 
during  the  time  I  remained  there.  As  soon  as  I  descended 
from  the  heights,  our  guide  conducted  me  to  a  remarkable 
spring,  which  gushed  from  a  natural  basin,  near  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  throwing  out  a  quantity  of  the  clearest  water, 
almost  equally  copious  to  that  of  Holywell,  in  North  Wales. 
It  soon  found  a  passage  to  the  sea,  much  augmented^by  various 
tributary  streams,  wtrich  it  met  with  in  its  progress. 

^*  This  island  has  been  hitherto  little  visited,  and  is  there- 
fore little  known.  Travellers  wholbave  been  there,  generally, 
approach  by  Loch  Seresort  to  Kinloch,  by  which  means  they 
lose  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  most  western  side  of  the 
Island,  by  far  the  most  interesting,  and  offering  a  treasure  to 
the  notice  of  the  naturalist,  which  I  trust  will  in  future  be  less 
neglected*  In  vain  may  travellers  expect  to  derive  any  in- 
formation respecting  Hebridean  curiosities  from  the  natives. 
They  ought  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  proper  objects  of 
inquu*y  before  they  visit  any  place.  The  inhabitants  constantly 
accustomed  to  the  sight  of  objects  which  are  novelties  to 
strangers,  are  as  ignorant  of  any  thing  in  them  worth  a  travel- 
ler's attention,  as  they  are  of  the  real  nature  of  the  objects 
themselves.  Hitherto  these  objects  have  been  little  known, 
and  therefore  could  not  be  pointed  out ;  but  every  day  tbey 
are  brought  more  and  more  to  light,  which  gives  me  reason  to 
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soppose  die  idaiid  of  Rum  will  one  day.  be  considered,  if  not 
the  most  remaikable  of  the  Hebrides,  at  least  a  very  important 
field  of  inquiry. 

<*The  Solan  geese  hovered  round  the  boat  at  our  return, 
raising  tbemsekes  to  a  great  height  in  the  air,  and  then  phing* 
iBg  into  the  sea.  What  is  remarkable,  we  observed  that  they 
always  rise  out  of  the  water  with  a  spring,  which  shows  that 
they  form  a  curre  in  diving,  as  they  dash  in  with  great  violence, 
causing  the  sea  to  rise  in  a  foam  as  they  enter,  and  then  spring 
out  again. 

*^  The  next  morning  I  dedicated  my  attention  entirely  to 
Canna.  Mr.  M.  introduced  me  to  a  Mr.  Macueil,  who  re* 
ttdes  there,  and  who  conducted  me  during  this  and  the  follow- 
ing morning  over  the  island.  The  basaltic  pillars,  of  which 
the  greatest  part  of  Canna  is  composed,  rise  m  ranges  one 
above  the  other.  1  measured  the  height  of  the  columns  in  the 
lower  range,  and  found  them  to  be  twenty-two  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  earth  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  how  deep 
they  may  extend  below  the  surface.  There  were  others  in 
the  groups  above,  still  higher,  but  they  were  not  so  easy  to  be 
measured.  These  pillars  exactly  resemble  those  of  StAfia  and 
the  Giant's  Causeway.  There  is  no  other  difference,  than 
that  their  sides  and  angles  have  suffered  more  from  exposure 
to  the  air,  and  are  not  so  nicely  determined  ;  but  the  inter* 
sections  of  the  pillars,  and  the  form  of  them,  are  precisely  the 
same.  The  Hysbeer  rock,  about  ten  miles  from  this  place,  is 
composed  of  a  group  of  basaltic  pillars  rising  out  of  the  sem,  in 
which  the  anitulsr  appearance  is  more  nicely  determined.  The 
pillars  there  are  also  smaller  than  those  of  Canna.  The  stones 
whichcoinpose  the  columns  are  mostly  pentagons.  I  measured 
the  diameter  of  the  lai^est  stone  I  could  find,  and  it  was  three 
feet  in  every  direction  ;  in  thickness  thirteen  inches. 

**  Mr.  Macneit  next  conducted  me  to  the  castle  on  the  side. 
We  entered  the  old  gateway.  The  original  ascent  to  the  in- 
terior part,  after  passing  the  gateway,  was  by  natural  steps  of 
natural  basaltic  pillars,  lying  obliquely,  over  which  the  arched 
fMissage  of  the  ancieut  porch  was  built.  This  castle  was  for-- 
merty  used  as  a  prison  for  the  wife  of  Macdonald,  of  Clanra* 
nald,  to  secure  her  from  the  addresses  of  Macneil,  an  ancient 
laird  of  Barra.  The  lady,  however,  found  means  to  effect  her 
escape  and  join  her  lover ;  for  one  night,  having  sewed  to- 
gether her  blankets,  she  let  herself  down  and  fled. 

*<  The  castle  has  been  built  on  the  summit  o(  a  small  pro- 
montory, formed  by  a  lofty  range  of  basaltic  columns.  I  went 
round  to  the  north-western  side  of  it,  and  beheld  pillars  in- 
clining in  all  directions  i  some  standing  vertically,  others 
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binding  like  the  ounred  columns  of  Staffa :  but  with  stil]  greate?^- 
variety.     Some  lay  horizontally.;  others  again  were  placed 
with  their  sides  parallel  to  the  earth,  but  tbeir  two  extremities 
raised. 

<^The  contemplation  of  these  pillars,  at  once  detemuned  the 
absurdity  of  attributing  the  bending  pillars  of  Stafia  to  the 
weight  of  the  incumbent  earth.  We  found  at  Canna  the 
straigbtest  columns,  where  there  was  the  greatest  pressure  of 
superincumbent  matter ;  and  curves  of  all  forms  and  indina*- 
tions,  in  pillars  that  appeared  to  have  supported  no  weight 
whatever.  The  most  remarkable  appearance  of  this  kind  is 
below  the  castle.  The  pillars  here  diverged  in  radii  from  a* 
common  centre,  but  instead  of  meeting  at  one  point  they  sur- 
rounded an  orb  of  horizontal  pillars  ;  offering  thus  altogether 
a  rude  representation  of  the  suii,  with  his  beams  of  glory  dart- 
ing in  every  direction. 

^*  Crossii^g  the  sand  at  low  water,  from  this  castle  to  a 
small  island  near  it,  we  were  shown  the  trunk  of  a  laige  tree, 
with  some  of  its  branches,  lying  thirty  feet  below  the  surface. 
It  was  discovered  about  six  years  ago  by  the  accidental  falling 
of  a  part  of  the  cliff;  it  is  reduced  to  perfect  charcoal,  and 
burns  freely  when  put  to  the  fire.  Canna,  at  this  time,  is  des- 
titute even  of  a  {^oseberry-bush.  What  revolutions  must 
have  tak0n  place,  since  treesof  such  magnitude  flourished  there  ? 
By  removing  some  of  the  surrounding  matter,  I  discovered 
the  traces  of  another  piece  of  timber  farther  in  the  cliff. 
Probably  a  forest  may  have  been  overwhelmed ;  for  if  we  naay 
judge  by  the  magnitude  of  the  tree  lying  there,  these  islasds^ 
were  onqe  in  a  very  different  state.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a, 
piece  of  timber,  half  the  size  of  what  we  saw  buried,  in  all  the 
IVestern  Islands, 

**  My  next  journey  was  to  the  Magnetic  Mountain,  or  as  the 
sailors  call  it  Compass-hill.  Our  ascent  to  it  was  over  a 
beautiful  pasture  of  clover  and  fine  grass,  growing  naturally  on 
the  island,  and  never  requiring  the  aid  of  manure.  I  reached 
the  summit  of  this  mountain,  with  the  compass  from  our  vessel 
in  my  hand,  walking  slowly,  in  order  to  note  the  alteration. 
My  approach  was  on  the  north  side.  As  I  came  near  the 
summit,  1  observed  the  needle  beginning  to  veer  towards  the 
west..  Immediately  I  placed  the  compass  on  the  ground,  and 
almost  as  rapidly  it  stood  six  points  from  the  north,  or  west- 
north-west.*    Within  these  few  years,  a  rock,  having  the  same 


*  ThU  difturbancc  of  Ute  magtoetie  needle  ocoort  in  all  basaltic  oonntriee.    Dr.  Mao- 

illoeh^  ipeakingof  the  Compaas-hill,  tay^ 

**  Tbit  oircqiQstancfrii  eqiyply  remnkabU  in  mo^  of  the  basalUo  ooimtriei  vhieh  l- 
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Wiparkable  property  of  akering  the  direcdon  of  the  comptsa, 
was  discovered  at  the  noTth*we8t  side  of  the  harbour  of  Canna. 
The  discovery  was  made  by  some  sailors  passing^  roand  it  id  a 
boat,  with  a  magnetic  needle,  which  they  iotended  to  have 
taken  up  the  hill.  Stopping  opp«)site  this  rock,  by  accident, 
one  of  them  observed  tbe  needle  pointing  directly  towards  the 
south.  We  made  an  experiment  with  the  same  success.  I 
tried  several  expeiiisents  with  stones  from  tbe  hill,  and  frag- 
meiits  of  the  rock  in  the  harbour  below,  but  never  could  fiira 
any  of  them  that  would  effect  the  slightest  change  in  the  direc- 
tion  of  tbe  compass. 

^*  The  mhabitants  of  Canna,  like  those  o(  the  neighbouring 
islands,  are  cluefly  occnpied  in  the  manufacture  of  kelp. 
Cattle  and  kelp  constitute,  in  fact,  the  chief  objects  of  com<* 
inerce  in  tbQ  Hebrides.  The  first  toast  usually  given  on  aH 
festival  occasions  is-*— *  a  high  price  to  kelp  and  cattle.'  In 
this,  every  islander  is  interested,  and  it  is  always  drunk  with 
evident  symptoms  of  sincerity.  The  discovery  of  manufac- 
turing kelp  has  effected  a  great  change  among  the  people ; 
whether  for  their  advantage  or  not,  is  a  question  not  yet  de- 
cided. I  was  informed  in  Canna,  that  if  kelp  ke^is  its  present 
price,  Mr.  Macdonald,  of  Ctanranald,  will  make  60M)I. 
sterling  by  his  kelp,  and  Lord  Macdonald  no  less  a  sura  than 
10,0002. 

**  But  the  neglect  of  tillage,  which  is  universally  experienced 
since  this  (tiscovery  was  made,  is  already  sensibly  felt ;  and 
promises  to  overbalance  the  good  which  is  derived  from  it.  The 
lands  lie  neglected,  and  without  manure :  and  if  naked  rocks  are 
to  snceeed  com  fields,  and  the  labourers  desert  the  pursuits  of 
husbandry  to  gather  sea^weed,  the  profits  arising  from  kelp  to 
individuals,  wiH  ill  repay  the  loss  occasioned  to  tbe  community 
at  liuge,  by  the  defect  of  those  necessaries  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  derive  from  their  lands. 

<*  The  best  kelp  is  usuaUy  supposed  to  be  that  which  is  menu* 
factured  in  the  island  of  Barra.  Mr.  Macneil,  the  laird  of  that 
island,  informed  me  he  got  last  year  twelve  gtiineas  a  ton  for  his 
keJp.  Tbe  rainy  season  has  this  ye«r  damaged  vast  quantities  of. 
that  which  he  is  preparing,  notwithstanding  which,  as  far  as  I 
oould^learn,  he  will  be  enabled  tosend  SOO  tons  to  the  Liverpool 
markets.    The  great  scardty  of  barSla,  arising  from  the  war 


hftTC  exiBimd  ^  nor  if  it  htrt  peeoliw  to  ^  Comptn-liitt.  iiM»  it  abo  oeesn  is 
maay  o«hM'  parti  of  the  itUnd.    l^e  iaflaaiee  h  oocttionaliy  limited  to  a  ipot  of 
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with  Spain,  had  considerably  augmented  the  speculations  ofiiffr 
the  Western  islanders,  with  regard  to  their  kelp,  which  is  ex-< 
pected  to  bear  a  very  high  price. 

<*  The  manufacture  of  kelp  is  conducted  by  the  following 
process : — r 

»  The  sea-weed  is  first  collected  and  dried. '   The  usual  mode  - 
is  to  cut  a  portbn  of  kelp  annually  from  the  rocks,  taking  it 
from  the  same  place, only  once. in  three  ye^rs.     After  the  kelp 
has  been  dried,  it  is  placed  in  a  kiln'prepaiied  for  the  purpose, 
of  stones  loosely  piled  together,  and  burned.     After  it  is  con-, 
sumed,  and  the  fire  ii|  to  be  extinguished,  a  long  pole  pointed 
with  iron  is  plunged  into  it,  and  it  is  stirred  about ;  the  result 
of  the  burning  being,  by  this  time,  a  thick  glutinous  liquid, 
which  runs  from  the  kelp  in  burning.     As  soon  as  this  liquid 
cools,  it  hardens,  and  the  operation  is  at  an  end.     It  is  tfien' 
shipped  oS,  to  market.     The  usual  expense  of  manufacturing 
kelp,  is  about  two  guineas  a  ton  for  the  labour ;  if  it  is  sold  on 
the  shore,  which  is  generaUy  the  case,  and  estimating  the  kelp 
only  at  eight  guineal^  a  ton,lhe  proprietor  clears  six. 

**.  The  harbour  of  ^  Canna  is  the  roost  beautiful  in  all  the 
Hebrides.  It  is  small,  Imt  safe  and  commodious ;  and  the 
scenery  around  it  is  not  surpassed  by  any  thing  of  the  same  na- 
ture in  Europe,  the  bay  of  Naples  only  excepted. 

<<  We  suled  from  Canna  on  the  27tb  of  July,  and  at  daylight 
nest  morning,  found  ourselves  in  a  thick  fog,  so  carried  by 
the  tide  out  of  our  course,  that  no  man  on  board  could  discover 
where  we  were ;  although  we  lay  close  to  the  land.  Mr. 
Maclean,  at  last,  dincovered  Ribbeter  castle,*  at  the  entrance 
of  the  soun4  of  Barra,  by  which  means  we  discovered  ourselves 
to  be  cjose  under  the  land  of  South  Uist.  We  made  directly 
for  Barra,  and  entering  the  sound  towards  evening  were 
landed.at  Kilbar,  and  conducted  by  Mr.  Maclean  to  the  Laird's 
house.  Mr.  Macneil,  who  by  way  of  eminence,  is  distini- 
g^shed'  over  the  Hebrides  by  the  appellation  of  the  Great 
Macneil  of  Barra,  came  out  to  meet  us.  I  found  him  with  his 
family,  at  this  period  of  the  year,  burning  large  fires  in  all  their 
rooms ;  so  perfectly  unlike  summer  was  the  appearance  of  the 
climate^  We  were  received  with  that  hear^  welcome  and' 
hospitality  so  peculiar  to  the  Western  Isles.  Beds  were  pre* 
pared  for  oi^t^reception,  and  every  attention  shown  that  could* 
possibly  mark  the  native  characteristic  of  our  host.  The 
iamily  were  just  preparing  to  dine,  and  we  sat  down  to' as  mag- 


*  "TheWefTer'i.Caiae.    Uiinotknown  wbjit  wiKOcalUd*    Some  (hink  firgn 
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Bificeiii  a  lepftst,  as  could  be  Ainiisbed  in  the  first  Britisb 
bouses,  with  all  the  preparatioD  and  ceremonial  arrangement 
necessary  for  expected  guests. 

^  Trifling  circomatances  are  sometimes  striking  indications 
of  national  ▼arieties»  I  was  a  good  deal  stnick  witb  seeing 
raw  carrots  handed  about  in  an  elegant  bowl  of  sallad,  and  a 
beautiful  woman  takipg  a  very  large  one  out  if  itb  ber  delicate 
fingers,  and  gnawing  it,  as  an  article  of  lusury.  Pears  were 
also  brought  to  eat  with  cheese ;  a  mode  of  diet  perhaps  com* 
mon  to  many,  but  it  was  perfectly  new  to  me.  When  we  re- 
tiled  from  the  table  to  join  the  ladies  in  the  drawing*room,  we 
found  the  younger  branches  of  the  family  without  shoes  or 
stockings,  and  a  tall  boy,  nine  years  ol  age,  very  smartly 
dressed,  who  did  the  honours  of  his  mother's  table  bare-ft>oted. 
Such  is  the  mode  in  which  the  Scottish  cbildren  are  brought 
up,  and  inured  to  all  the  changes  of  heat  and  cold.  They  run 
about  in  the  open  air,  as  soon  as  they  vralk,  with  bare  feet,  in 
the  wet^  or  upon  cold  pavements  of  stone,  without  any  bals,  or* 
covering  for  their  heads :  and  the  consequence  is  they  are  all 
healthy,  strong,  and  well  shaped.  How  absurd  is  the  custom  in 
England  of.wrapping  up  a  child,  as  if  the  slightest  breath  of  air, 
would  endanger  its  life.  After  all  our  care,  we  shall  never 
produce  such  a  number  of  handsome  women  as  Scotland,  nor- 
SOBS  so  sturdy,  as  the  Western  Islanders. 

^^  In  addressing  Mr.  Macneil,  or  any  of  the  highland  lairds, 
it  is  not  polite  to  call  him  by  his  surname,  or  to  add  the  appel- 
lation of  Mn,  but  to  call  him  by  the  name  ofthe  island  or  place 
at  whicb  he  resides.  I  observed  that  every  body  in  company 
with  the  Laird  of  Barra,  even  his  servants  who  spoke  to  him, 
said  simply  Barra,  without  any  other  addition.  A  singular 
custom  is  related  of  Barra's  ancestors.  It  was  usual  in 
remoter  periods,  when  the  family  had  dined,  for  a  herald  to- 
sound  «.hom  from  the  tower  of  the  castle,  and  make  the  fol- 
lowing proclamation,  in  the  Gaelic  language,  *  Hear,  O  ye 
people !  and  listen,  O  ye  nations !  The  great  Macneil,  of 
Barra,  having  finished  his  dinner,  all  the  Princes  of  the  Earth 
have  liberty  to  dine  I' 

*^  The  present  Laird  has  travelled  over  various  parts  of  Eis 
rope ;  is  a  man  of  very  polished  manners,  easy  in  his  address, 
affable  in  his  behaviour,  benevolent  to  his  tenants,  and  popular- 
among  the  neighbouring  clans.  Having  spent  the  early  part 
of  his  life  at  a  distance  from  the  residence  of  his  ancestors; 
he  has  now  married,  and^ives  upon  his  paternal  estate,  devoting 
his  time  to  the  cultivation  of  his  lands,  the  improvement  of  his 
C)itate>  and  the  care  of  his  iamily  and  his  tenants^    The  mom^ 
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i^g  after  our  anrivaly  he  condacted  me  to  different  parts  ot  tUe 
iiland/' 

.  <«  I  was  sleepinf^  in  the  bouse  of  the  Laird  of  Barraj  ou^the 
raorBiDg  of  the  S(hh  of  July,  when  Mr  Jdaclean  entered  my 
Toom  haatSy,  and  waked  me^  with  the  pleasing  intelligence  that 
Mr.  Ritcby  was  on  shore,  and  begged  we  would  go  on  board 
without  delay,  as  the  wind  was  4'avourahle  for  St.  Kilda,  and 
the  weather  extremely  fine.  Our  long«concerted  project  was 
now  likely  to  take  place,  after  innumerable  difficulties,  some 
real  and  others  imaginary,  which  had  been  artfully  opposed  to 
interrupt  it.  Not  one  of  our  crew  ever  saw  St.  Kilda,  or  had 
ever  been  near  it. 

"  We  lost  no  time  in  getting  on  board.     \he  Laird  of  Barra,. 
with  two  of  his  men^  undertook  to  pilot  us  out  of  the  sound, 
and  he  shortly  after  left  us  safe  in  the  Atlantic  ocean.     We  had 
not  been  abore  an  hour  at  sea,  before  land  was  made  from  the 
topmast  head,  which  proved  to  be  the  islands,  of  St.  Kilda  and 
Borera,  bearing  due  north  from  the  sound  of  Barra.     St.  Kilda* 
is  erroneously  laid  down  in  Mackenzie's  charts.     He  states  it 
to  be  north-north-west,  and  as  we  steered  accordingly,  we 
should  have  been  carried  much  out  of  our  course,  if  the  wea- 
ther had  not  proved  remarkably  clear.     It  is  always  deemed  a 
forerunner  of  bad  weather  in  Wales,  when  the  eye  is  able  to  ^ 
command  very  distant  objects  at  sea;  and  so  it  proved,  for 
soon  after  a  thick  fog  surrounded  us,  attended  by  squalls  and 
a  very  heavy  rolling  sea.     Our  bowsprit  frequently  struck  with . 
great  violence  into  the  waves,  and  we  were  apprehensive  the 
main-mast  would  go  by  the  board,  as  we  had  a  very  heavy 
boom,  and  our  tackling  was  a  little  the  worse  for  wear. 

^  About  one  o'clock,  the  men  in  the  forecastle  descried  the 
land  of  St.  Kilda,  through  the  mist,  and  our  mate  laid  the 
vessel  to.  Morning  came,  without  offering  any^  hope  of  a  fa- 
vourable change.  Nothing  could  equal  our  anxiety,  to  see 
the  immefise  rocks  of  the  island,  rising  above  our  topmast, 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  not  to  be  able  to  land.  So- 
great  was  my  eagerness  to  see  the  island,  that  1  petitioned  in^ 
vain  for  the  boat,  to  make  an  endeavour  to  land,  bat  the  surf, 
was  alleged  as  offering  an  inq>assable  barrier.  I  could  willingly 
have  cast  myself  into  the  sea^  and  swam  on  shore,  if  1  thought 
the  most  diataat  hope  remained  of  securing  a  landing  after  the 
experiment. 

"  The  magnificence  of  the  stupendous  chfib  about  the  island 
astonished  every  one.  Mountains  of  rocks  lay  one  within  the 
other,  as  if  defending  each  other  with  a  vast  artificial  wall. 
Sometimes  they  shot  up  perpendicular  to  a  prodigious  height ; . 
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at  othets  they  lay  in  varioiis  bntastic  forms,  piled  against  eacb 
^tber. 

**  After  some  time,  the  mist  gradnany  dispersed  round  the 
lower  part  of  the  cliflb,  and  ire  observed  something  like  a 
sound,  leading  through  a  narrow  chasm  in  the  cliff  to  that  part 
of  the  island  where  we  supposed  the  bay  of  St.  Kilda  to  be 
situated.  Upon  this,  I  petitioned  Mr.  Ritchy  to  order  out  the 
long  boat,  as-  we  might  at  least  venture  to  explore  the  sound. 
He  accompanied  us  with  six  stout  rowers,  and  we  entered  the 
sound  between  two  stupendous  mountains,  which  appeared  to 
have  cracked  asunder,  and  in  whose  sides  wide  eaves  opened 
their  craggy  mouths :  while  all  within  was  dark  and  horrible, 
and  no  sound  heard  but  the  breaking  of  the  sea,  or  the 
screaming  of  the  sea  fowl,  who  had  there  deposited  their 
young. 

"  Here  Mr.  Bitchy  shot  a  fulmar,  the  first  We  had  seen^ 
which  fell  into  the  sea;  and  created  a  partial  calm  all  around 
him,  by  the  quantity  of  oil  he  ejected  trom  his  mouth.     We 
now  made  an  attempt  to  land,  but  in  vain,  upon  a  part  of  the 
cliff  that  sloped  more  gradually  from  the  heights  above,  and 
from  which  I  thought  it  m^ht  be  possible  to  effect  a  passage  to 
their  sun^mits,  and  from  thence  to  the  interior  part  of  the 
islandi     Our  veteran  mate  appeared  here  to  be  seized  with  a 
fit  of  determined  resolution  that  surprised  us  all ;  for,  looking 
forward,  and  perceiving  that  the  surf  of  the  bay  broke  over 
the  rocks  into  the  sound,  he  called  out  *  hurra  P  to  the  men, 
and  bade  them  pull  stoutly  towards  it.     I  was  stationed  in  the 
prow,  and  desired  to  keep  a  look  out  for  the  rocks,  which  oc- 
casionally disclosed  their  angry  visages  among  the  breakers. 
The  scene,  was  formidable.     The  waters  appeared  to  have  no 
Tegular  bed  whatever,  sometimes  boiling  on  one  side,  they  left 
the  other  bare  with  naked  rock ;  at  other  times  rising  in  front, 
as  if  determined  to  overwhelm  us,  they,  formed  a  rampart  of 
foam,  which,  descending  with  a  noise  like  the  loudest  thunder, 
lifted  us  suddenly  to  a  height  that  made  the  boldest  tremble.*: 
The  rocks  seemed  now  to  shut  us  in  entirely. ;  our  boat  was 
tosBed  like  a  feather  among  them;  I  could  see  no  passage 
whatever  to  the  bay,  but  the  men,  giving  repeated  snouts  to. 
animate  each  other,  with  a  violent  struggle  at  last  surmounted 
them  all. 

'^We  now  entered  the  bay  of  St.  Kilda,  formed  by  a  small 
projection  of  its  northern  extremity,  and  a  lofty  insulated  wall 
of  enormous  rocks,  separated  only  from  the  bland  by  the 
sound  through  which  we  passed.  The  reader  will  perhaps 
imagine  what  my  emotions  were,  as  I  approached  the  shore, 
a^d  beheld  the  little  colony  of  St.  Kilda,  situated  about.  ^ 
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quarter  of  a  mile  above  us.  The  sidea  of  tbe  high  moimiaiiia^ 
which  on  all  sides  surround  it»  slope  gradually  towards  their 
smoking  settlement  as  to  a  centre,  ai|d  shelter  it  from  all  winds, 
except  the  south-east,  w*hich  at  that  time  blew  violently  into 
the  mouth  of  the  bay,  and  rendered  it  impo9sible  for  any  vessel 
to  enter,,  or  remain  there. 

^^  Our  eagerness  to  land  was  now  generally  felt.  As  our 
boat  drew  nearer'  to  the  shore,  we  perceived  the  natives  in 
great  confusion,  some  running  towards  the  hills,^  others  on  the 
tops  of  their  huts,  pointing  with  great  earnestness  towards  the 
boat.  We  had  stolen  unperceived  upon  them  from  the  sound ; 
as  the  mist  had  concealed  the  approach  of  the  cutter,  and  she 
then  lay  behind  the  island,  if  she  had  sailed  into  the  bay,  not 
a  man  of  them  would  have  remained;  for  so  great  is  their- 
dread  of  strangers,  that  they  betake  themselves  upon  these  oo 
casions  to  the  hills.  We  saw  their  two  boats  drawn  up  on  the 
shore  ;  and  attempted  to  land  at  the  same  place,  but  were  pre- 
vented by  tbe  surf.  At  this  moment,  I  rose  in  the  boat  and 
waved  my  eap  to  invite  them  down ;  several  of  our  crew  did 
the  same,  and  instantly  they  wejre  all  again  in  motion,  running 
in  a  body  to  the  shore.  We  asked  by  signs  where  to  land,  and 
they  beckoned  to  a.  different  part  of  the  bay,  where,  running 
our  boat  upon  the  rock,  and  casting  out  a  rope,  it  was  instantly 
hauled  out  of  the  W.iter* 

*^  I  shook  hands  with  all  of  them,  and  began  to  distribute  my. 
little  parcels  of  tobacco  and  snuff,  when  we  were  agreeably 
surprised  to  hear  one  of  tUem,  a  good-looking  young  man,  ad- 
dress me  in  broken  English.  He  was  pale,  almost  breathless, 
with  apprehension,  asking  repeatedly,  '  Whence  come  ye  ? — 
what  brought  ye  to  our  island  V  I  explained  that  we  were 
English  and  Scotch  gentlemen,  all  friends  to  the  St.  Kildians, 
coming  without  any  hostile  intention  merely  to  see  their  island. 
^  Oh,  God  bless  you !'  said  tbe  young  man,  *  come !  come 
along  I — will  you  eat .' — will  you  drink  ? — ^you  shall  have  what 
you  will  of  our  island.'  Some  of  them,  more  advanced  in 
years,  desired  our  young  friend,  in  Gaelic,  to  ask  how  we  knew 
the  name  of  the  island  to  be  St.  Kilda.  I  replied  that  books 
gave  us  this  information.  *  Books  I'  said  the  young  man, 
*  what  books  ?  we  have  no  books ;  is  our  island  told  in  books  ?' 
I  replied  that  Martin  and  Macaulay  had  described  it.  <Oh^ 
Macaulay !  we  know  him  very  well — he  came  to  see  us.' 

<*As  we  proceeded  towards  the  huts,  I  inquired  bow  he 
learned  English.  <  Our  minister  taught  me.'  Have  you  then 
a  minister  ?  <  Ob,  yes  I  Macleod  is  ourminister ;  here  he  comes.' 
They  all  eagerly  inquired,  if  it  was  peace  or  war.  The  minis- 
tpr,  who  was  only  distinguished  from  the  other  tiatives  by 
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Wearing  ft  liftty  instend  of  a  bonnet,  or  cap  of  wool,  seemed  full 
as  much  alarmed  aa  the  rest,  and  Imscily^inqaired  who  we  were, 
and  wheace  from?  Being  informed,  he  told  us  a  general  panic 
had  seiaed  the  people,  who  took  tis  at  first  for  French  or  Spa* 
Biards*  And  what  induced  them  to  expect  either  of  those 
Aatiooa  at  St.  Kilda  1  said  1.  *  Oh,  it  is  a  whim  the  steward 
pats  into  their  heads,  sir,'  said  he,  *  to  prevent  them  from  going 
to  the  Long  Island,  as  they  might  then  edist  for  soldiers,  and 
he  would  lose  his  tenants  ;  but  he  need  not  fear  this,  for  they 
are  too  much  attached  to  the  island  to  leave  it.  But  I  was 
myself,'  continued  he,  *  a  little  alarmed,  thinking  you  might 
probably  belong  to  some  prhrsteer.' 

^Matters  were  now  becoming  a  little  more  composed. 
The  women  gathered  round  us,  with  evident  looks  of  distrust 
and  terror.  Mr.  Macleod  con<lu('ted  me,  at  my  request,  into 
several  of  their  huts,  but  they  reproved  him  loudly  in  Gaelic, 
»  saying,  as  he  informed  me-^*  You  are  showing  them  where 
we  sleep,  that  they  may  know  where  to  find  us  in  the  night 
time ;  when  they  will  come  and  kill  us  all!'  At  this  moment, 
one  of  our  party  indiscreetly  fired  a  gi^n  at  one  of  the  Solan 
geese,  which  hovered  over  their  huts  :  instantly  a  universal 
scream  broke  forth  from  all  the  women;  the  men  all  surround- 
ed their  minister ;  and  a  general  alarm  once  more  prevailed, 
which  was  not  easily  dispelled.  Not  one  of  them  would  per- 
mit me  to  enter  a  but  afterward,  till  all  the  rest  were  gone  off 
to  the  cutter. 

.  <*  We  all  adjourned  to  the  hut  of  the  minister,  which  differed 
from  the  rest  only  in  having  two  chair**,  and  a  couple  of  bed- 
steads, and  a  bare  earth  floor,  instead  of  a  covering  of  peat 
ashes  a;id  heath.     His  wife  and  mother  were  introduced  to  us, 
who  with   himself  and  three  small  children,  resided  in  that 
wretched  abode.     It  is  true  he  might  be  called  king  of  the 
island  in  the   absence  of  the  taxman,  but  his  throne  is  the 
throne  of  wretchedness,  and  misery  his  court.     His  father 
preceded  him  hi  the  office  of  minister  to  St.  Kilda,  which  he 
held  during  sixteen  years.     The  present  minister  has  been 
with  them  ten,  and  it  is  from  his  instructions,  that  two  or  three 
of  the  inhabitants  have  derived  a  slight  knowledge  of  English. 
**  We  now  settled  our  plans  for  the  day.     It  was  determined 
that  I  should  remain  on  the  island,  and   that  the  rest  of  the 
party  would  wait  with  the  cutter  as  long  as  the  weather  would 
possibly  admit.     They  all  went  off  in  the  boat,  and  the  natives 
gadiered  round  me  in  a  crowd,  seeming  highly  delighted,  that  I 
vemained  among  them  alone,  and  with  no  other  object  than 
cariosity.     I  was  now  admitted  freely  into  all  their  huts,  and 
i       having  distributed  the  remainder  of  my  stock  of  tobaccn 
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ceived  a  general  welcome  from  them  all,  and  an  aastkrance  that 
they  would  go  with  me  where  I  pleased,  and  that  1  might  take 
any  thing  I  cotdd  carry  from  the  i8laBd> 

*^  The  coii8tr\iction  of  their  dwelling-housea  differs  from^that 
of  all  the  Western  Islands.  They  consist  of  a  pile  of  stones 
without  cement,  raised  about  three  or  four  feet  from  the 
ground,  forming  a  small  oblong  enclosure,  over  which  is  raised 
a  covering  of  straw,  bound  together  with  transverse  ropes  of 
bent.  It  is  difficult  at  first  entering  these  huts,  which  will  not 
admit  a  man  without  stooping,  to  discover  any  object  within 
them,  from  the  great  quantity  of  smoke  with  which  they  are 
constantly  filled.  The  natives  are  not  anxious  to  be  free  from 
it,  as  it  adds  to  the  warmth  of  the  hu^  and  long  custom  has  ren- 
dered so  unpleasant  an  atmosphere  habitual,  if  not  requisite. 
They  have  no  hole  in  the  roof  by  which  it  may  escape ;  bjut  as 
it  is  impossible  to  bear  the  collected  fumes  of  their  peat  fires^ 
without  getting  rid  of  some  of  it,  they  make  two  small  holes  in 
the  sides  of  their  huts,  opposite  to  each  other,  about  seven 
inches  in  diameter,  one  of  which  is  open  and  the  other  closed, 
as  the  wind  happens  to  blow.  The  fire  is  of  peat,  and  placed 
in  the  middle,  over  which  is  suspended  the  vessel,  in  which 
they  make  their  fulmar  broth,  the  prevailing  and  almost  only 
diet  they  have,  except  the  carcasses  and  eggs  of  Solan  geese, 
and  a  few  other  birds,  with  sometimes  fish ;  but  the  fulmar 
•seemed  the  principal  food  when  we  were  there*  This  will 
appear  remarkable,  when  it  is  known  that  they  have  plenty  of 
sheep  and  cows,  and  grain  enough  for  them  all  upon  the  island, 
not  a  portion  of  which  they  are  permitted  to  use.  The  ashes 
of  their  peat  fires  are  carefully  spread  over  the  floor  of  their 
huts,  mixed  with  a  little  water,  and  covered  with  heath,  all 
which  is  trodden  together  and  preserved  for  manure ;  not,  as 
has  been  supposed,  to  cultivate  lands  for  their  own  use ;  but  to 
feed  the  rapacious  avarice  of  distant  taxmen,  who  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  their  island,  than  to  visit  it  once  or 
twice  a  year  to  plunder  the  inhabitants  of  ev^  thing  they 
possess. 

<<  Round  the  walls  of  their  huts^  are  one  or  more  small 
arched  apertures,  according  to  the  number  of  the  family,  lead^ 
ing  to  a  vault  like  an  oven,  arched  with  stone,  and  defended 
strongly  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather;  in  this  they 
sleep.  Scrawled  on  all- fours,  with  a  lamp,  into  one  of  these^ 
and  found  the  bottom  covered  with  heath ;  in  this,  I  was  in*- 
formed,  four  persons  slept.  There  is  not  sufficient  space  in 
them  for  a  tall  man  to  sit  upright,  though  the  dimensions  of 
these  vaulted  dormitories  varied  in  every  hut,  according  to  the 
number  It  was  required  to  contain,  or  the  industry  of  Uie  own<e 
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^ra.  l^roBD  the  roof  of  their  huts  were  suspended  the  ?arioQs 
implements  of  husbandry,  or  bird-catchiiig,  the  ropes  by  which 
they  descend  the  precipices,  their  rodsi  and  hair  sprii^  for 
takin;  Ailsa  cocks,  &c.  Among  other  things,  they  showed 
me  large  bunches  of  long  bladders,  ccmtaining  a  yery  preekras 
oily  which  they  take  firomthe  fulmar,  and  preserve  in  the  gorge 
or  stomach  of  the  Solan  geese.  It  serree  them  to  8up|dy 
their  lamps ;  and  as  a  medicine,  is  inestimable ;  for,  according 
to  their  account  of  it,  and  even  from  Mr.  Maoleod's  informa- 
tion, it  is  a  sovereign  remedy  for  the  rfaeumatism,  spnuns, 
swellings,  and  various  other  evils.  Mr.  M.  told  me,  it  was 
very  efficacious  as  an  anti-rheumatic,  but  the  strong  smell  of  it 
frequently  prevented  him  from  using  it.  All  the  natives  smell 
of  this  oil,  and  the  effluvia  affects  a  stranger's  irifactoiy  nerves 
so  sensibly. upon  entering  their  little  town,  that  being  ignorant 
of  the  real  cause,  he  supposes  it  to  originate  in  the  inotdinate 
filth  of  the  inhabitants. 

**  Every  native  of  St.  Kilda  possesses,  at  least,  one  dog ; 
some  of  them  have  three  or  four,  who  follow  tbem  to  the  clift, 
and  are  useful  in  taking  their  birds.  They  are  chiefly  of  the 
-breed  called  the  Highland  terrier,  a  small  rough  hardy  race, 
with  long  backs,  very  short  legs,  black  hair  mixed  with  gray, 
tan-coloured  visages,  and  erect  ears.  They  destroy  otters, 
and  creep  into  the  burrows  of  the  xVilsa  cocks,  who  live  in 
holes  under  ground  like  rabbits.  There  were  also  several  of  the 
Pomeranian  kind^  with  thick  curling  tails,  and  very  like  the 
sheep  dogs  used  in  the  mountains  of  Savoy. 

'Usaw  none  of  the  causeways  mentioned  as  forming  what 
they  term  a  street,  between  their  huts.  The  huts  are  built 
ivithout  the  least  attention  to  regularity,  not  fronting  #acb 
other^  but  standing  in  all  directions.  The  passa^pes  between 
them  were  almost  knee-deep  in  mud  when  we  were  therci  into 
which  a  few  large  unshapen  atones^  at  various  distances  from 
each  other,  and  of  different  sizes,  had  be«a  carelessly  thrown, 
to  keep  theb  feet  oat  of  the  mire.  But  this  was  not  always 
possible  ;^and  I  am  not  certain  whether  it  was  a  work  of  art, 
or  the  casual  fall  of  the  stones  from  the  hills  above.  Some- 
times round  a  particular  hut,  a  narrow  rampart  was  raised 
above  the  mud,  which  probably  may  have  given  rise  to  the 
description  before  alluded  to. 

*^  The  people  of  St.  Kilda  make  two  meals  a  day.  One  at 
twdve  o'clock  which  forms  thefar  dinner,  and  a  sort  of  supper 
at  nine«  They  never  eat  breakfast  At  their  first  and  prin- 
cipal meal,  a  soigle  fulmar  made  into  broth,  with  a  speciea  of 
sea^weed  they  call  sloke  (the  same  name  is  giren  to  the  same 
ireed  in  the  other  islands,  and  i  believe  it  is  what  we  meet  with 
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at  Ei^lish  tableB  undeF  the  appellation  of  lavet*,)  is  tbe  whok 
of  their  food  for  a  whole  family,  consisting  upon  an  average  of 
five  or  six  persons.  I  could  not  learn  why  this  scarcity  should 
prevail,  as  they  might  have  birds  whenever  they  pleased  to  take 
them ;  but  I  believe  it  is  a  rule  in  the  community,  that  the  over- 
plus may  be  saved  for  their  winter  provision.  On  the  bills 
above  their  houses,  reaching  to  the  very  summits,  and  along  the 
edges  of  the  precipices,  are  several  round  buildings  of  loose 
stones,  arched  over,  and  about  four  or  five  ieet  high,  in  which 
they  dry  their  peat.  The  constant  mists  which  prevail  upon 
the  island,  would  prevent  them  from  being  able  to  dry  their  peat 
if  it  were  not  for  these  covered  reservoirs.  But  another  prin* 
cipal  use  to  which  they  are  appropriated,  is  the  preservation  of 
the  eggs  and  carcasses  of  Solan  geese  against  the  winter,  which 
are  here  deposited  in  peat  ashes.  But  they  are  not  so  anxious 
as  they  formerly  were  to  take  the  eggs  of  these  birds,  as  the 
taxman  exacts  a  great  part  of  their  rent  in  feathers,  which 
makes  it  necessary  for  them  to  secure  as  many  of  the  geese 
themselves  as  they  can. 

<*  The  inhabitants  of  St.  Kilda  consist  of  about  one  hundred 
persons,  men,  womc^n,  and  children.  They  are  divided  into 
twenty-two  families,  each  family  upon  an  avierage  consisting 
of  five  or  six  persons.  The  St.  Kildians  are  not  filthy  in  their 
persons,  as  has  been  often  imagined ;  if  it  was  not  for  the 
smell  of  the  fulmar  oil,  which  they  always  carry  about  them, 
there  would  bendthing  disagreeable  in  them.  They  are  gene- 
rally better  clothed  than  the  lower  orders  of  people  in^tbe  north 
of  Scotland,  that  is  to  say,  they  do  not  go  in  rags.  Several  of 
them  wore  shoes,  which  surprised  us,  and  a  kind  of  long  plaid 
pantaloons,  which  descended  over  their  feet ;  this  is  their  most 
ancient  dress.  John,  the  giant  of  Col,  held  up  his  pantaloons^ 
when  dying,  and  asked  the  priest,  if  a  man  who  filled  them 
need  fear  the  devil  ?  Their  cloth  is  of  their  own  manufacture, 
and  generally  striped  woollen.  They  wear  bonnets  or  caps  ; 
the  bonnets  resemble  the  rest  of  those  worn  in  Scotland ;  the 
caps  are  of  their  own  making,  dyed  black  of  sheep  skin,  edged 
ivith  black  wool.  These  latter  are  very  handsome,  and  full 
as  good  as  any  of  those  made  in  London  of  the  same  form  for 
the  army. 

«*  They  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  teeth.  I 
did  not  see  a  single  instance  of  a  St.  Kildian  with  bad  teeth,  and 
many  of  them  had  the  most  pearly  whiteness,  as  even  as  pos- 
sible. Their  faces  are  somewhat  pale,  owing  to  continual 
residence  in  smoke,  but  their  skins  are  fair  and  pure,  and  free 
from  cutaneous  eruption.  I  attribute  this  to  their  not  eating 
any  salted  provisions.     Tbay  salt  neither  bird  nor  fish,  nor  ever 
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use  it  in  their  meals.    They  are  generally  short  and  stoat 
made  ;  I  saw  no  tall  persons  on  the  island. 

<*Thej  use  the  quern»  as  in  the  rest  of  the  Hebrides,  to  grind 
oatmeal  for  their  tax,  and  to  manufacture  snuff  from  the  leaves 
of  tobacco.  Into  their,  snuff  they  infuse  a  little  aniseed,  which 
g^yes  it  a  very  pleasant  flavour.  Their  snuff-boxes  or  snuff- 
mills,*  as  they  are  called  in  Scotland,  are  formed  simply  of  a 
cow's  horn,  stopped  at  the  lars^e  end,  and  a  small  piece  cut  off 
to  let  out  the  snuff,  at  the  point,  in  which  they  fix  a  piece  of 
leather. 

*^  It  will  be  readily  supposed  that  I  neglected  no  inquiry 
respecting  the  remarkable  circumstances  which  are  related 
both  by  Martin  and  Macaulay,  and  reported  all  over  the 
IVestem  Islands,  with  regard  to  a' cough  the  natives  catch 
whenever  strangers  arrive  upon  their  island.      During  the 
"whole  time  I  remamed  among  them,  I  endeavoured  by  every 
possible  means  to  ascertain  the  tnitb  or  falsehood  of  this  ex* 
traordinary  tale.     The  minister,  Mr.  Macleod,  in  answer  to 
the  first  question  I  put  to  him,  assured  me,  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  that  the  circumstance  was  true,    fioth  Mr.  Maclean 
and  myself  examined  and  cross-examined,  both  his  testimony 
and  that  of  the  natives  themselves ;  and  the  result  of  our  in* 
quiry  was,  that  a  cold  or  cough,  was  annually  communicated 
to  all  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Kilda ;  not  from  any  vessel  that 
might  chance  to  arrive,  but  from  the  taxman's  boat  alone, 
whose  casual  advent  was  not  fixed  for  any  stated  period,  but 
vras  a  month  sooner  or  a  month  later,  according  as  the  weather 
proved  favourable  or  unpropitious.     A  vessel  from  Norway 
^visited  St.  Kilda  this  year,  before  the  arrival  of  the  taxman, 
the  crew  of  which  mingled  with  the  natives,  but  no  cold  ot 
cough  was  communicated  to  them.     The  fact  appeared  now 
more  marvellous  than  ever.     That  an  effect  so  remarkable 
fibpuld  ^e  peculiar  to  the   arrival  of  one  particular  boat,  is 
hardly  to  be  credited.     Nevertheless,  the  fact  is  indisputable. 
The  taxman  comes,  and  all  the  island  catch  a  cough ;  other 
vessels  arrive,  both  before  and  after,  and  no  such  effect  is  pro- 
duced.    He  had  been  gone  only  eight  days  when  we  arrived, 
and  I  saw  several  both  young  and  old  afflicted  with  this  malady 
to  such  a  degree  that  it  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  some  of 
them.     I  was  at  first  perfectly  confounded  with  the  evidence  of 


♦  «  FiRUii  Uie  lue  of  Uiis  appellatioD,  I  suspected  •  due  wm  offered  to  dieeoTer  an  as* 
ctoBt  cofltoin  in  taking  muff,  like  the  Alpine  Shepherds.  The  mqoirj  was  niccessfiil : 
several  old  inhabitants,  in  different  parts  of  Scotland,  assored  ae  thej  reooUectad 
■uir.hines  in  general  use,  which,  like  a  nntmeg  grater,  made  the  snuff  as  often  as  a 
pineh  was  {repaired,  and  which  were  the  onlj  snuff-boxes  used.  Thu  eostom  now 
|«0vails  is  the  Aips.    Henee  the  appellation  sBoff-mills  appHed  to  »off-boxef," 
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my  own  senses.  I  felt  that  in  relating  it  at  my  return,  the  tale 
vrould  either  become  established  as  a  fact,  no  longer  to  be 
doul^eill,  or  subject  me  to  an  imputation  of  the  weakest  credulity. 
I  prosecuted  my  inquiry  to  greater  extent,  and  with  renewed 
vigilante* ;  fit  length  the  light  began  to  break  forth,  and  the  nys- 
.  tery  was  disclosed.  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  explain  the  real 
nature  of  this  cough,  by  relating  the  true  cause  of  its  origin. 

**  The  young  man  whom  I  mentioned  at  my  arrival  upon  the 
island,  and  whose  attentions  never  left  me  during  the  time  I. 
remained  there,  had  been  married  but  a  few  days.  They  post- 
pone their  marriages  till  the  arrival  of  the  steward,  and  he  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  I  had  been  present  upon  the  occasion. 
*  Then,'  said  he,  <you  would  have  seentbe  whole  island  dancing, 
and  the  whole  island  drunk.'  And  what  do  you  find  to  get  dmnk 
with  here?  <  Whiskey  t  the  steward  always  brings  whiskey,  and^ 
when  he  comes,  we  dance  and  sing  merrily.'  And  don't  you 
dance  during  the  rest  of  the  year  1  *  Not  so  much  ;  when  the 
steward  comes,  we  dance  all  n^ht,  and  make  a  fine  noise  alto- 
gether.' 

"  I  applied  to  Mr,  Macleod  for  farther  information  upon 
this  subject,  and  was  tolH  that  this  was  the  reason  of  their  post- 
poning their  marriages.  The  arrival  of  the  tazman,  or  as 
they  call  him,  steward,  is  the  jubilee  of  the  year.  He  brings 
with  him  spirituous  liquors,  and  a  total  change  of  diet.  The 
return  of  this  period  is  the  only  gleam  of  sunshine  which 
cheers  the  long  and  gloomy  night  of  their  miseries.  They 
hail  his  coming,  they  rejoice,  they  drink,  they  dance,  their 
spirits  are  elevated,  they  become  heated,  they  expose  them- 
selves to  the  humid  influence  of  an  atmosphere,  conetantly  im* 
pregnated  with  fogs  ;  their  mode  of  diet  is  totally  changed, 
and  the  consequence  is  very  natural,  that  out  of  twenty-two 
families,  the  greatest  part  of  them  are  afflicted  with  a  violent 
cold  and  cough.  * 

*^  i  expressed  my  sentiments  on  this  subject  to  their  minister, 
but  nothing  could  alter  his  opinion.  He  admitted  the  truth  of 
what  I  have  stated  with  regard  to  the  arrival  of  the  taxman  ; 
but  remained  bigotted  to  the  old  miraculous  tale  of  the  cough 
being  taken  from  the  smell  of  fresh  air,  which  hangs  upon  the 
taxman's  clothes.  Allowing  for  a  moment  the  truth  of  so 
absurd  a  supposition,  the  taxman,  in  that  c&se,  would  not  be 
the  only  person  to  communicate  a  smell  of  air,  foreign  to  the 
olfactory  nerves  of  the  St.  Kildians.  The  Norway  vessel, 
which  arrived  before  him,  or  our  cutter  which  came  after, 
•would  produce  the  same  effect.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever,  in 
my  own  mind,  respecting  the  real  origin  of  the  St.  Kilda  cough. 
Whether  my  readers  wiU  coincide  in  my  opinion  I  know  not  ; 
but,  until  I  hear  the  circumstance  otherwise  rationally  ac- 
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counted  for;  I  must  attribute  it  to  the  alteration  in  manners  and 
in  diet,  tbe  intemperance  and  riot,  which  take  place  upon  the 
arrival  of  the  taxman.  It  is  true,  many  of  the  cbildr^  in 
the  island  were  a£9i(^ted  with  the  same  malady ;  from  whi<A  1 
conclude,  that  the  mothers  who  imprudently,  or  rather  igno^ 
rantly,  exposed  themselves  to  the  night  air,  heated  by  whiskey 
and  dancing)  exposed  their  children  also. 

<<  In  additidn  to  tbe  cause  I  have  alleged  for  the  St.  Kilda^ 
cough,  it  is  necessary  also  to  mention  the  great  heat  of  their 
little  huts,  filled  with  smoke  and  the  fumes  of  peat ;  and  when 
a  number  crowd-  into  one  of  these  to  conduct  a  bride  and 
bridegroom  to  their  cell,  they  can  have  no  occasion  for  tbe  in- 
fluence of  whiskey,  to  increase  the  violent  perspiration  they 
are  subject  to,  in  consequence  of  confined  air  &nd  dancing. 

**  Upon  this  subject,  I  have  only  therefore  to  add,  that  of  the 
cough  itself,  upon  the  taxman's  arrival,  there  is  no  doubt  what, 
ever.  Whether  the  same  maybe  said  of  tbe  cause  of  it,  must 
be  left  to  tbe  decision  of  my  readers.  In  every  part  of  Scot- 
land where  Iltave  related  this  circumstance,  attending  the  ar» 
rival  of  the  taxman,  they  had  no. doubt  but  the  cause  to  which 
I  have  ascribed  the  St.  Kilda  cough  was  the  real  and  sole  one. 
^ut  it  had  always  been  understood  before,  that  any  strangers 
whatever  who  arriv^.d  there,  gave  a  cough  to  the  island.  In 
tbe  islands  of  Lewis,  tbe  land  of  Harris,  NortbUist,.  Benbe* 
cula,  South  Uist,  and  Barra,  it  was  understood  that  the  first 
boat  alone  which  arrived  gave  it.  I  have  proved  that  neither 
of  these  was  the  case,  both  from  the  assertion  of  the  natives, 
the  arrival  of  the  ship  from  Norway  before  the  taxman,  and 
ours  subsequent  tojt.  And  now,  having  sufficiently  discussed 
the  marvellous  St.  Kilda  cough,  we  will  proceed  to  other 
matters. 

<'  The  superstitions  of  St.  Kikia  are  numerous.  It  is  futile 
to  enumerate  all-  the  silly, chimeraa  with  which  credulity  has 
fUled  tbe  imaginations  of  a  people  so  little  enlightened.  The 
second  sight,  however,  as  forming  a  conspicuous  and  peculiar 
feature  in  the  character  of  tbe  western  islanders^  ought  not  to 
pass  unnoticed. 

'^Tbe  faculty  of  foretelling  future  events,  by  supposed  typi- 
caV  presentations,  which  involuntarily  present  themselves  to  the 
eye,  is  still  pretended  and  believed  in  that  remote  island.  Even 
the  minister  himself  waamot  without  cradulity  in  this  respect. 
He  introduced  me  to  twp  men  who  were  partieularly  visited  by 
these  appearances.  One  of  them,  an  old  man  of  sixty,  jpa- 
gined  occasionally  he  saw  one  of  his. companions  stalking. be- 
fore him  in  his  winding  sheet,  which  vision  was  infalliUy  the 
ibremnner  of  the  dec^bof  the  person  so  represented.    The 
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nlkeTi  a  young  man  aged  thirty-six  years^  bad  more  variety  in 
his  vbions.  The  minister  tissured  mei  with  great  scdemnity^ 
that  ffe  had  foretold  the  coming  of  the  taxman  twenty  days  be- 
fore^ his  arrtval ;  by  relating  that  be  had  seen  his  boat  under 
weidby  with  such  and  such  things  on  board. 

.  'OBoth  these  circumstances  are  easily  accoumted  for.  Ansong 
a  people  destitute  of  any  medical  aid,  there  are  certain  dia* 
eases^  which^  for  want  of  any  other  remedy  than  charms  and 
incantations,  inevitably  end  in  death.  When  a  native  is  seized 
with  one  of  these  fatal  visitations,  the  event  becomes  probable, 
the  expectation  of  it  is  natural,  and  the  prediction  of  it  not 
Kable  to  error.  If,  however,  a  prophet  fhik  in  his  anticipation* 
it  is  only  to  ascribe  the  fallacy  to  the  immediate  interference  of 
some  benignant  and  superintending  genius,  who,  in  the  shape 
of  a  sprite,  a  £ury,  or  a  pebble  of  some  unusual  form>  effects 
a  violation  of  nature's  accustomed  order.  In  the  last  instance, 
where  the  arrival  of  the  taxman's  boat  is  always  .fixed  for  a 
particular  period  of  the  year,  subject  only  to  alteration  in  con* 
sequence  of  unfavourable  weather,  it  would  require  no  very 
penietrating  mind  to  discover,  by  the  appearance  of  the  season,, 
when  the  advent  will  be,  with  ah  error  less  remarkable  than 
that  of  twenty  days  from  tbt*  moment  of  prediction. 

**  I  endeavoured  to  argue  this  point  with  Hf-  Macleod.  But 
it  is  not  easy,  neither  is  the  task  attended  with  any.pleaaing 
consequences,  to  root  out  old  prejudices  by  new  systems  of 
faith,  especially  when  the  advocate  on  the  side  of  reason  has 
numbered  fewer  years  over  his  head  than  the  advocate  for  su- 
perstition. Their  humble  and  unassuming  pastor  modestly 
declined  the  contest ;  placidly  reminding  me  that  former  ages 
possessed  a  faculty  of  this  kind,  which  no  young  theorist  bad 
found  presumption  to  dispute :  and  ended  with  an  assurance 
that  in  the  isle  ol  Pabba,  instances  of  this  kind  had  occurred, 
and  frequently  transpired  even  during  the  present  day,  which 
had  neither  been  accounted  for  nor  denied.  1  must,  however,, 
do  the  minister  of  St.  Kilda  the  justice  to  acknowledge,  that  to 
general  superstition  he  was  a  declared  enemy,  and  bad  n^lected 
no  means  in  his  power  which  might  conduce  to  the  happiness 
or  improvement  of  his  people.  With  regard  to  this  particular 
instance,  his  belief  of  second  sight  was  not  so  much  founded 
on  any  instance  attached  to  St.  Kilda,  as  on  some  marvellous^ 
tales  he  had  heard,  perhaps  from  men  to  whom  he  had  looked 
up  for  instruction,  respecting  the  island  of  Pabba,  with  whose 
inhabitants  he  had  no  intercourse,  and  whose  prophet  he  knew, 
only  by  report. 

^*  Tha  voung  man  who  was  supposed  to  have  predicted  the 
arrival  of  ttie  at^aond}  was  often  ioi  my  company;  and  gene**- 
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FtBy  %ttesdisd  by  the  rest  of  IIm  iflhaiders,  whom  curiofitj  or 
kindneoft  induced  to  follow  me.  There  was  nothing  remark- 
aUe  in  his  appearance,  excepting  that  his  comntenance  waa 
paler  tbaa  the  viaages  of  his  aisociatesi  and  his  answers,  as 
they  were  interpreted  to  aie  by  the  minister,  were  always  in- 
teUigeat  and  ralbnaL  I  requested  hian  to  let  me  know  his 
seotimeiils  respecting  my  future  life.  He  replied,  that  they 
could  only  be  expressed  in  wiahea  for  my  happiiess,  which  he 
hftd  no  doubt  woaJd  ever  be  the  consequenee  of  kindness  to 
poor  people  like  those  of  his  island.  Of  such  a  nature  were 
many  replies  I  recetved  from  the  aatiyes  of  St  Kilda,  which, 
if  not  adulterated  by  refinement  in  the  medium  through  which 
(hey  were  conveyed^  bespoke  a  people  far  mwe  intelligent  tbaa 
I-  bad  any  reason  to  expect. 

^  My  inquiries  after  the  (races  of  antiquity  in  Borera  and 
St.  Kilda  were  not  prodactiYe  of  anj  information  or  remark 
wordi  notice.     The  bouse  of  tke  druids,  mentioned  by  Martin 
and  Macaulay,  at  Borera,  Mr.  M.  assured  me  had  furnished 
them  both  with  a  source  of  erroneous  conjecture.     He  de- 
scribed it  merely  as  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  used  to  say  mass  ^ 
in  at  no  very  remote  period.     An  edifice  of  the  same  nature, 
bat  of  rery  di&rent  construction,  stodd  upon  the  heights  to 
the  south*  of  the  Tillage,  to  which  he  offered  to  conduct  me, 
and  we  net  out,  followed  by  all  the  male  inhabitants  of  the 
idand,  whom  age  or  sickness  did  not  confine  within  their  huts. 
As  we  proceeded  up  the  hill  throij^h  the  little  cultivated  patches 
of  oats,  barley,  and  potatoes,  I  was  both  annoyed  and  surprised 
by  the  swarm  of  dogs,  which,  like  a  pack  of  hounds,  followed 
them  in    a  body.     They  were  not  confined  to  any  particular 
breed,  but  consisted  of  curs  of  all  descriptions  and  of  no  de- 
scription.    The  only  determinate  races  were  the  Pomeranian, 
ar  foi^dog,  and  the  old  Highland  terrier,  wbich  is  now  become 
scarce  in  tbe  country.    Tfaey  are  a  hardy  race,  and  dtfier  from 
the  English  terrier  in  being  smaller,  wkh  short  legs,  and  long 
I     backs,  and  upright  ears.    Tbey  are  particularly  famous  for 
I     killing  <ittera,  or  any  kind  of  vermin ;  and  at  St.  Kilda,  wiU 
creep  over  tbe  high  precipices,  jumping  firom  one  protuberance 
^     of  tibe  rock  to  the  other,  bringing  to  their  masters,  the  young 
L     of  the  Solan  geese,  fulmars,  or  any  bird  they  haraen  to  meet 
f     with.    I  brofl^t  one  of  tbero  away  with  me,  wno  was  for 
I     some  time  as  wild  as  a  young  fox,  when  turned  loose  upon  any 
I     other  shore,  and  v«ry  difficult  to  bring  into  subjection,  running 
iuto  holes  to  hide  himself  akid  tenified  with  every  thing  he 
naw. 
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**  The  remains  of  St.  BriananV  chapel  consisl  of  a  eircufar 
pile  of  stones,  very  little  larger  than  one  of  their  common  huts. 
Among  these  they  pointed  out  abroad  stone,  on  which  the 
saint  used  to  read  mass  to  their  ancestors.     But  of  the  saint 
himself,  or  the  era  in  which  the  chapel  was  founded,  they  had 
no  tradition  extant.     From  St.  Brianan's  chapel,  I  continued 
my  walk  to<  the  top  of  the  hill,  which  formed  one  side  of  (he 
sort  of  crater  I  noticed  on  my  arrival.     Continuing  our  walk 
along  the  island,  we  at  last  descended  among  the  cliffs,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  sound,  by  which  we  had  effected  an  entrance  to 
the  bay.     The  beautiful  pufl&ns  were  sitting  in  prodigious  num- 
bers among  the  cliffs.     Solan  geese  and  fulmars  were  hovering 
above,  and  a  variety  of  other  aquatic  fowls  were  riding  upon 
the  surf  in  the  sound  below.     It  was  in  descending  one.of  these 
cliffs,  I  had  the  first  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  agility  of  the 
St.  Kildians;  for  when  I  had  shot  an  Ailsa  cook,  which  had 
fallen  over  the  precipice,  one  of  them  with  an  astonishing  in- 
trepidity approached  the  brink  of  it,  and  letting  himself  down  " 
from  one  point  to  another,  took  the  wounded  bird  from  one  of 
the  frightful  points  on  which  it  had  fallen,  and  speedily  returned 
with  it  in  his  hand.  | 

"  They  were  as  much  startled  with  the  report  oif  the  gnu,     ! 
9»  they  were  surprised  at  the  effect  of  it,  though  it  was  an 
object  by  no  means  new  to  them.     But  what  of  all  others 
jseemed  most  unaccountable,  was  the  killing  a  bird  as  it  was 
flying.     At  the  sight  of  this,  they  began  to  caper  and  dance^ 
talking  with  great  earnestness  to  one  another^,  and  making 
signs  as  if  they  were  shooting  themselves,  looking  all  the  while 
as  wild  as  a  party  of  Indians.     I  more  than  ever  regretted  that 
I  had  not  brought  a  few  fireworks ;  the  sight  of  which  I  am 
convinced  would  have  been  considered  at  St.  Kilda  as  the 
effect  of  magic.     The  materials  for  launching  a  small  balloon^ 
Of  Montgolfier,  were  in  the  cutter,  but  the  weather  was  so  un« 
favourable,  and  my  time  so  much  taken  up  with  seeing  the 
island,  that  I  gave  up  the  plan  I  had  long  concerted  of  sending 
one  from  it.     The  minister  communicated  my  former  intention^ 
to  them,  and  they  expressed  a  vast  desire  to  see  the  baJJoon ; 
saying  at  the  same  time,  what  a  fine  contrivance  it  would  be  to 
take  their  bhrds  frona  the  rocks^ 

«  We-now  seated  ouFSelves  upon  a  point  of  the  rock  above 
the  sound,  when  we  observed  the  vessel  lying  off,  about  half  a 
league  at  sea,  and  the  long  boat  coming  on  shore  with  some 
things  I  had  ordered  for  the  inhabitants,  and  for  my  night's 
lodging.  It  brought  me  a  message,  begging  that  I  would  come  • 
on  board,  as  a  thick  fog  was  coming  on,  and  the  vessel,  exposed 
to  the  heavy  roll  of  a  dead  calni>  would  be  drifted  by  the  tide 
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upon  tbe  rooks,  unless  she  were  towed  more  out  to  sea,  and 
that  it  was  their  wish  to  get  awaj  as  fast  as  possible.  On 
eyery  accoant,  I  was  aiuiions  not  to  leave  the  island  at  that 
time  ;  80  it  was  agreed  if  her  situation  became  rt^ally  dangerous, 
a  guo  should  be  fired,  and  I  would  repair  with  expedition  to 
the  point. 

'*  Nothing  could  equal  the  joy  of  the  poor  natives,  in  finding 
that  1  was  determined  to  remain  with  them.     They  crowded 
round  me,    all  trying  who  could  show  the  greatest  attention, 
atid  would  fain  have  carried  me,  in  spite  of  my  remonstrances, 
in  their  arms  to  the  village,  if  the  minister  had  not  interfered. 
We   returned  to  the  town,  and  it  was  a  melancholy  spectacle 
to  behold   plenty  of  cows  and  sheep  upon  the  hills  as  we 
passed  along*  not  one  of  which  the  natives  are  suffered  to  en- 
joy ;  although  their  island  affords  them  pasture,  and  they  are 
burdened  with,  the  care  of  them.     The  cows  appeared  lai^er 
than  those  1  had  generally  observed  on  the  Long  Island ;  but 
the  sheep  were  remarkably  small,  of  a  black  colour,  wild  and 
actWe. 

'^  As  soon  as  we  reached  the  town,  prqiarations  were  made 
Jor  ascending  the  hUli  on  the  other  side,  in  order  to  see  a  party 
of  the  islanders  descend  Ibe  precipices,  for  the  fulmars  and 
other  birds.     Five  of  these  twisted  round  their  bodies  diago- 
nally, firom  tbe  left  shoulder  to  the  right  hip,  the  ropes  made 
use  of  upon  these  occasions.     They  are  of  two  kinds,  made  of 
bides,  or  the  hair  of  cow's  tails^  all  of  the  same  thickness. 
The  first  ar«  the  most  ancient,  and  still  continue  in  the  great- 
est esteaoi,  as  being  mooh  stranger.     The  hair  rope  is  a  later 
ioventioa,  and  more  liable  to  iqury  from  the  rocks.     The 
rope  which  is  made  of  hides  owes  its  origin  to  the  inventioQ 
of  the  natives.     It  is  formed  of  various  lengths,  from  sixteen 
to  twenty,   and  thirty  &thoms.     That  which  I  brought  from 
the  island  measures  three  inches  in  circumference,  which  is 
the  size  of  a  common  man's  thumb.     These  ropes  are  made 
of  cow's  and  sheep's  hides  mixed  together.     The  hide  of  the 
sheep,  after  being  cut  in  narrow  slips,  is  plated  over  with  a 
broader  slip  of  cow's  hide  ;  thus,  the  cow's  hide  covers  that  of 
the  sheep.     Two  of  these  are  afterwaid  twisted  together ;  so 
that  the  rope  when  untwisted  is  found  to  consist  of  two  parts, 
and  each  of  these  contains  a  length  of  sheep  skin,  covered  with 
cow's  hide.    For  the  best  they  had  on  the  island,  they  asked 
thirteen  pence  a  fathooii  which  is  the  price  they  sell  at  among 
each  other.     It  is  easy  to  discover  a  new  from  an  old  rope,  as 
tbe  new  ones  stiU  retain  a  little  of  the  hair,  like  a  man's  beard 
Wore  shaving.     In  the  old  ropes  the  hair  is  quite  worn  off. 
One  of  these  ropes  forms  the  portion  of  a  St.  Kilda  heiress^ 
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when  she  marries ;  and  this  custom  still  prevails,  thongh  tfiejr 
seemed  to  appreciate  them  at  so  low  a  price.  The  fact  is, 
that  although  money  is  now  current  in  the  island,  they  know 
very  little  of  the  value  of  it;  and  have  no  other  use  for  it  than 
to  buy  tobacco  and  luxuries  of  the  taxman :  for  fvhich  he 
takes  care  to  ask  them  a  sufficient  price.  Whereas  the  hide 
rope  is  always  current  coin,  can  be  found  no  where  but  among^ 
themselvei ;  life  itself  depending  on  the  possession  of  it. 

*' Equipped  with  these  ropes,  a  strong  party  of  the  natives, 
and  their 'dogs,  we  began  to  ascend  the  hills.  In  our  way,  we 
passed  several  copious  springs,  that  gushed  out  of  the  side  of 
the  mountain,  pouring  a  great  quantity  of  pure  watef  down 
towards  the  town.  At  length  we  reached  the  brink  of  such  a 
tremendous  precipice,  that  accustomed  as  I  have  been  to  re* 
gard  such  sights  with  indifference,  I  dared  not  venture  to  the 
edge  of  it  alone.  Two  of  the  people  held  my  arms,  and  1 
looked  over  into  what  might  be  termed  a  world  of  rolling 
mists,  and  contending  clouds.  As  these  occasionally  broke 
and  dispersed,  the  ocean  was  disclosed  belovi',  but  at  so  great 
a  depth  that  eren  the  roaring  of  its  suH^  dashing  with  fbry 
against  the  rocks,  and  rushing  with  a  noise  like  thunder  into 
the  caverns  it  had  formed,  was  unheard  at  this  stupendous 
height.  The  brink  of  the  precipice  was  wet  and  slippery,  the 
rocks  perpendicular  from  their  summit  to  their  base ;  but  what 
Was  my  astonishment  to  see  these  intrepid  aeronauts,  as  they 
might  truly  be  called,  approach,  and  sit  upon  the  extremest 
Terge,  the  youngest  of  them  creeping  down  a  little  way  from 
the  top,  after  eggs  and  Ailsa  cocks,  which  they  took  in  great 
numbers  by  means  of  a  slender  pole  like  a  fishing-rod,  at  the 
end  of  which  was  affixed  a  noose  of  cow  hair,  stiffened  at  on^ 
end  with  a  feather  of  a  Solan  goose. 

'*My  attention  was  now  entirely  engrossed  by  the  adven- 
turers, who  were  preparing  for  their  daring  fli){ht.  The  youQg- 
man  whom  I  have  so  often  noticed,  was  the  first  to  launch 
from  the  precipice.  Several  ropes  of  hide  and  hair  were  first 
tied  together  to  increase  the  depth  of  his  descent.  One  ex» 
tremity  of  these  ropes,  so  connected,  was  a  rope  of  hide,  ^and 
the  end  of  it  was  fastened  like  a  girdle  round  his  waist.  The 
other  extremity  was  then  let  down  the  precipice  to  a  consider- 
able depth  by  himself,  as  he  stood  at  the  edge  of  it.  When 
giving  the  middle  of  the  rope  to  a  single  man  who  stood  near 
him,  he  began  to  descend,  always  holding  by  one  part  of  the 
rope  as  he  let  him^^elf  down  by  the  other,  and  supported  from 
falling  only  by  the  man  above ;-  who  had  no  part  of  the  rope 
fastened  to  him,  but  held  it  merely  in  his  hands,  and  sometimes 
supported  him  by  one  hand  alone,  looking  at  the  same  tim^ 
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^ver  (he  precipice,  without  anj  stay  for  hia  feet,  and  eonFeni* 
ii^  with  the  youDg*  man  as  he  descended.*  In  a  yery  short 
time  he  returned  with  a  young  fulmar  ia  his  hand.  The  bird 
was  placed  on  the  ground,  and  a  small  terrier  being  set  loose 
tit  it,  proToked  the  bird  to  cast  out  repeatedly  quantities  of  pure 
oil,  which  it  spit  in  the  dog's  face,  every  time  he  approached. 
I  held  the  palm  of  my  hand  below  the  bird's  bill,  and  it  was 
soon  filled  with  a  warm  clear  oil,  having  a  very  strong  smell; 
When  the  fulmar  had  exhausted  his  stock  of  oil,  he  threw  ofi 
from  his  stomach  a  quantity  of  thick  orange  coloured  matter, 
like  the  sediment  one  sees  at  the  bottom  of  a  jar  of  oU.  And 
this  they  always  cast  up,  when  the  dog  continues  to  provoke 
them  after  their  oil  is  gone,  as  if  from  an  effort  to^  throw  out 
more  oil.  The  young  man  then  again  descended,  and  was  let 
down  to  the  depth  of  sixty  fathoms.  Here  he  seized  four  ful- 
mars, and  with  two  in  each  hand,  continued  nevertheless  to 
bold  the  rope  as  he  ascended,  striking  his  foot  against  the  rock 
to  throw  lumself  out  from  the  face  of  the  precipice,  and  returing 
with  a  bound,  flew  out  again,  capering  and  shouting,  and  play- 
ing more  tricks  than  I  had  courage  to  see,  for  I  expected  his 
love  of  fame  in  displaying  these  gambols  to  a  stranger,  would 
either  be  the  means  of  pulling  the  man  over  who  held  him  up, 
or  dash  his  own  brains  out  with  the  violence  with  which  he  re- 
turned from  these  springs,  if  the  rope  did  not  Klip  through  his 
^(Hnrade's  hands,  and  send  him  headlong  to  eternity. 

^*  Foiir  fulmars  were  now  placed  before  the  dogs,  several 
of  whom  attacked  them,  and  were  absolutely  covered  with  the 
oil  they  threw  out.  The  little  terrier  1  brought  from  the  island 
was  one  of  them,'  and  he  retained  the  smell  of  this  oil,  for  many 
days  after  we  left  St.  Kilda. 

"Several  others  now  descended,  and  hung  at  different 
depths  over  the  precipice,  bringing  with  them  whatever  birds 
they  met  with,  fulmars,  Solan  geese,  Ailsa  cocks,  strannies, 
murrits,  &c.  The  Solan  geese  are  not  numerous  upon  St. 
KUda.  The  little  island  of  Borera,  at  about  five  miles  distance, 
is  covered  with  theiQ,  and  upon  a  rock  near  Borera,  their 
numbers  exceed  all  calculation.  The  best  time  for  taking 
the  Solan  geese  is  in  dark  stormy  nights.  The  St.  Kiidians 
then  go  with  their  ropes,  and  take  prodigious  numbers.  The 
Solan  geese  have  always  a  sentinel  placed  to  keep  watch  ;  the 


*  "  I  know  moi  how  to  ciTe  mj  readen  a  better  idea  of  this  mode  of  descent,  than 
by  coopariiu;  the  hands  ofthe  man  above  to  a  ifinple  pully,  otetfwhich  the  rope  is 
thrown,  so  that  both  the  power  and  the  weight  are  at  the  sane  point  below ;  for  the 
panon  who  doeeends,  rieee  or  iaUs  at  pieasore,  by  placing  his  feet  against  the  rock, 
«ad  either  pnUing  the  roM  which  hangs  parallel  to  that  which  sastaiai  him,  or  letting 
Hibp  throogfa  his  hands.'^ 
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object  18  to  surprise  thui  sentinel ;  if  be  gires  tbe  almn^  all 
•  the  rest  immediately  catch  it,  and  tbe  project  for  that  nif^t  is 

OTcrthrown. 

%^  «  The  mode  by  which  the  sentind  is  smprised  is  dik:  they 

descend  tbe  roc*k  at  some  distance  from  him,  and  then  the 
pendant  thief  passes  along  horizontally  till  he  comes  close  to 
.him,  when  bis  neck  is  quickly  broken,  and  all  the  birds  remain 
perfectly  quiet.     He  then  goes  to  another,  and  placing  bis  hand 

-T  gently  beneath  his  breast,  softly  lifts  him  np,  till  he  places  his 

feet  in  his  hand.     Thus  situated,  he  confeys  him  to  the  resting 

Clace  of  another  bird,  and  places  him  roughly  beside  him.  A 
attle  between  the  two  instantly  ensues,  which  disturbs  all  the 
geese  on  tbe  rock,  who  come  in  swarms  to  the  place  to  sepa- 
rate  the  combatants.  The  catcher  then  begins  to  twisc  the 
necks  of  as  many  as  he  chooses,  thrusting  their  heads  into  his 
belt,  or  throwing  them  down  if  the  place  will  admit  of  it,  and 
by  this  means  eight  hundred  are  sometimes  taken  in  one  night. 
^  We  were  preparing  to  descend  again  to  the  vHlage,  when 
the  fatal  gun  from  the  ressel,  roaring  round  all  the  precipices, 
and  heard  for  some  time  like  distant  thunder,  summoned  me 
on  board.  The  men  were  much  alarmed,  and  in  a  short  time  a 
number  of  the  women  from  the  Tillage  were  heard  squalling  up 
tbe  hill,  leaving  their  huts  from  the  fright  it  occasioned.  1  had 
some  ditBculty  to  pacify  them  ;  and,  upon  my  arrival  below, 
found  Mr.  Maclean  with  the  long  boat,  insisting  upon  the  ne- 
cessity of  my  leaving  the  island.  I  hesitated  for  some  moments, 
well  knowing  it  would  be  the  last  time  I  should  see  St.  Kilda. 
At  length  1  wrote  a  note  to  the  mate,  informing  him  of  my  de- 
termination to  remain  there  during  the  night ;  but  if  he  found 
himself  unable  to  cruise  off  the  island,  I  begged  he  would  make 
for  the  Long  Island,  and  I  would  take  the  opportunity  of  the 
first  west  wind,  to  follow  in  the  boat  of  the  island.  Another 
i;un  from  the  cutter  increased  the  consternation  of  tbe  nati^es^ 
and  cut  short  all  hesitation  on  either  side.  I  attended  Mr.  M» 
to  the  shore,  and  saw  him  depart,  uncertain  when  our  next 
meeting  might  be. 

**  As  I  returned  from  the  boat  towards  the  town,  I  observed 
that  not  one  of  the  natives  had  accompanied  us  down,  and  was 
^  considering  what  might  be  the  ev^it  of  the  mistrust  they  evi- 
dently betrayed,  when  I  discovered  my  young  friend  with  a 
party  of  his  countrymen,  running  hastily  towards  me.  As 
soon  as  they  arrived,  and  my  determination  of  staying  was 
made  known^they  kissed  my  hands,  running  sometunes  before, 
and  sometimes  after  me,  saying,  ^  Come,  we  dance  and  sing  ; 
you  eat  and  drink  !•— come  I  make  haste  !  fine  lad  I  very  dear  !^ 

'^  We  now  all  adjourned  to  the  little  hut  of  the  minister. 
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jQJIlB  whole  village  was  convened,  and  having  stowed  them  as 
well  as  we  could,  the  women  on  the  floor  round  the  wall,  and 
the  men  standing  behind,  and  those  who  could  not  get  in, 
placed  on  the  outside  ;  some  of  the  oldest  and  most  respecta- 
ble of  the  inhabitants,  assisted  by  the  minister  as  interpreter^ 
"thus  opened  tboJiistory  of  their  grievances." 


Herethe  journal  of  Mr.  Clarke  breaks  oil^  and  nothing  more 
is  found  respecting  St.  KiMa,  but  scattered  notices  and  memo- 
randa interspersed  among  his  papers.  It  appears  that  the 
inhabitants  laid  before  him  a  full  statement  of  their  alleged 
grievances,  which  he  designed  to  insert  in  his  journal.  After 
some  intermission,  the  journal  is  thus  continued  : 

**  Having  Wft  St.  Kilda,  we  passed  close  under  the  island  of 
Borera,  northward  of  it,  near  which  is  a  lofty  naked  rock,  rising 
{perpendicularly  out  of  the  sea,  and  so  covered  with  Solan 
geese,  that  its  top  appeared  at  many  miles  distaince  like  hoar 
frost ;  seen  through  a  telescope,  it  seemed  like  the  top  of  a 
L  cake,  stuck  thick  with  caraway  cumfits.  They  exceeded  in 
i      number  even  the  swarms  of  Ailsa. 

^^  The' birds  of  St.  Kilda  and  Borera,  which  is  another  rock, 
but  longer,  and  has  a  slight  verdure,  sloping  down  one  side, 
are  Solan  geese,  &iltnars,  Ailsa  cocks,  green  plovers,  two 
sorts  of  gulls,  large  and  small,  herring  blackbirds,  eagles,  wild 
ducks,  strannies,  mnrrits,  scriddies,  pettrils,  eider  ducks,  and 
some  others,  unknown  to  me.  There  is  one  sort  the  sailors 
called  *  pick-dirt,'  because  it  pursues  the  gull,  flying  below  i^ 
and  when  the  gull  drops  its  dung,  it  catches  it  Por  food,  before 
it  reaches  the  water. 

**  Two  hours  and  a  half  from  St.  Kilds^,  west  wind^  tide 
against  us,  we  made  land  from  the  mast-head.  The  Flannan 
{sles,  seven  in  number,  lying  north*west  from  Gallan  head,  in 
H#rfis ;  they  are  called  by  the  natives  of  the  Long  Island, 
^  the  Seven  Hunters ;'  but  whence  this  variety  of  appellation 
originated  I  could  not  learn.  The  best  course  for  vessels  to 
steer  from  St.  Kilda,  in  sailing  to  the  Butt  of  Lewis,  is  east  by 
north.    This  our  experienced  pilot,  Mr.  Ritchy,  informed  me. 

^^  We  soon  came  in  view  of  the  Long  Island,  leaving  the 
coast  of  Harris  to  the  right,  and  passing  the  Gallan-head,  and 
steering  across  the  mouth  of  Loch  Roag,  In  which  there  are  no 
less  than  thirteen  islands,  besides  several  rocks  and  isles  of 
little  note :  Pabay,  Vacasa,  Wiavore,  Little  Bernera,  Plotay, 
Lilwea,  Bernera,  Vacasay,  Calvay,  and  Kirtay.  The  largest 
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is  Bernera ;  it  is  aboat  five  miles  long,  from  Dorth  to  souths  and 
a  mile  and  half  broad/  from  west  to  east.  It  is  eight  miles 
across  the  mouth  of  the  Loch,  in  which  are  included  other 
lochs  with  diflferent  names,  as  Loch  Bernera  and  Loch  Car- 
Iowa,  and  it  extends  about  thirteen  miles  up  the  country,  to 
the  end  of  Loch  Kenhulawicki  and  about  ten  to  the  end  of 
Loch  Roag,  properly  so  called,  a  small  inlet,  from  which  it 
takes  its  general  name. 

*^  Steering  our  course  due  northward,  we  at  length  doubled 
the  Butt  of  the  Lewis,  ^he  northernmost  point  of  all  the  He* 
brides,  lying  in  latitude  58|,  seven  miles  more  south  than  Cape 
Wrath,  and  only  five  leagues  below  the  parallel  of  Pentland 
Frith,  which  de|9arate8  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  isles  from  the 
shores  of  Caithness. 

**  Sixty  leagues  to  the  northward  of  Lewis,  lie  the  Ferro 
Isles,  subject  to  the  dominion  of  the  king  of  Denmark.  They 
are  the  great  mart  or  warehouse,  as  they  may  be  termed,  of 
smugglers,  who  find  here  a  quantity  of  spirits  for  the  public 
market  of  any  vessel,  of  any  nation.  ^  The  inhabitants  are 
many  in  number,  and  the  islands  themselves  would  form  an  in- 
teresting object  to  the  notice  of  future  travellers.  The  crew 
of  our  cutter  were  desirous  of  returning  to  the  Cumbray  Isles 
to  profit  by  the  herring  fishery,  or  we  should  have  visited  them, 
together  with  Orkney  and  Shetland  ;  but  having  experienced 
from  them  a  ready  attention  to  all  our  wishes  during  the  voy- 
a^,  I  could  not  consent  to  a  sacrifice  of  their  general  domestic 
interest,  for  the  sake  of  individual  curiosity,  perhaps  beyond 
what  it  was  in  our  power  to  counterbalance. 

<«  At  Stornaway,  I  met  with  some  gentlemen  who  had  lately 
visited  the  Ferro  Isles.  They  spoke  highly  of  the  hospitality 
and  kindness  of  the  natives.  It  is  a  custom  in  those  islands  to  ' 
reward  any  person  who  discovers  a  vessel  with  25.  6d.  in'brder 
that  pilots  may  immediately  be  sent  out  to  them,  whether  they 
come  to  trade  or  not.  They  found,  in  one  of  the  harbours, 
the  clergyman  of  the  island,  fishing  with  his  parishioners  ; 
dressed  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country  in  a  jtfeket 
and  breeches  of  sheep  skin.  He  left  them  to  go  on  shore, 
and  returned  with  a  pilot  for  the  neighbouring  coast,  and  a  pre- 
sent of  a  sheep.  The  sheep  of  those  islands  are  remarkably 
fine ;  and  they  have  several  noble  harbours.'^ 


Here  occurs  another  chasm  in  the  journal.     It  is  resumed 
at  UJIapool,  in  Caithness,  as  follows : — 

'*  Ullapool— founded  by  the  British  Fishing  Society,  within 
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«ight  miles  of  the  head  of  Loch  Broon.  The  entrance  to  this 
lake  among  the  Summer  Islands,  is  extremely  beautiful.  The 
FOck%  bold,  steep,  and  craggy  ;  cascades  and  torrents,  pouring 
down  from  the  high  hills  on  all  sides.  These  hills  are  inha* 
bited  by  ptarmigan,  red*deer,  partridges,  and  a  variety  of  other 
game.  • 

^<  Ullapool  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  small  flat  promontory, 
running  out  from  thq  bottom  of  the  hills  on  the  side  of  the 
lake.  It  consists  of  a  few  new-built  houses,  some  of  which 
are  sashed.  Mr.  Melville  and  Mr.  Millar,  of  the  Society,  re- 
ceived us  with  the  usual  hospitality  and  welcome  of  their  coun* 
trymeo.  The  latter  of  these  showed  me  the  house  for  curing 
red -herrings.  It  is  an  obiong  building,  one  hundred  and  eight 
feet  long,  and  twenty  feet  wide,  it  is  also  thirty-three  feet  from 
the  floor  to  the  top  of  the  roof.  In  this  building,  one  thousand 
barrels  of  herrings  are  rendered  fit  for  the  London  market  in 
three  weeks ;  and  for  continental  markets  in  five  or  six.  The 
process  is  simply  as  follows  : 

**  The  herrings  when  first  caught  are  safiered  to  be  tWo  or 
three  days  in  salt,  which  may  be  done  even  in  the  hold  of  the 
ship,  or  any  convenient  place.  They  are  then  very  carefully 
washed,  and  purged  of  all  external  filth,  to  give  their  skins  a 
fine  golden  glossy  hue  after  they  are  dried.  They  are  sus--^ 
pended  in  rows,  parallel  to  each  other,  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top  of  the  drying  house,  on  small  wooden  spits  of  about  a  yard 
in  length,  passing  through  their  gills  and  mouths.  The  ends 
of  these  spits  rest  on  transverse  beams  meeting  them  at  right 
angles.  Several  fires  are  then  kindled  below  them.  The 
number  in  Mr  Millar's  was  seventy-two.  The  fires  are  made 
by  logs  of  wood  :  no  other  fuel  will  answer  the  purpose,  and 
they  are  nice  even  in  the  choice  of  their  wood.  Oak  gives  a 
finer  flavour  than  birch,  and  birch  is  better  than  beech.  The 
best  of  all  is  afibrded  by  a  mixture  of  oak  and  birch.  A  nice 
epicure  in  herrings  will  distinguish,  by  the  flavour,^  the  wood 
that  has  beCn  used  in  drying  them. 

*^  When  they  have  been  smoked  a  short  time,  the  oil  begins 
to  exude.  They  then  extinguish  the  fires,  and  suffer  the  oil  to 
drain  ofi*.  When  this  ceases  to  fall,  the  fires  are  rekindled,  and 
the  oil  falls  as  before.  The  fires  are  a  second  time  extin- 
guished ;  a  third  process  of  the  same  nature  takes  place,  and 
unless  the  herrings  are  remarkably  large,  the  operation  for  the 
l^ondon  markets  is  then  at  an  end.  For  continental  sale  the 
tires  must  be  repeated  oftener ;  sometimes  five  or  six  times ;  as 
the  change  of  climate,  and  the  time  required  in  keeping  them 
before  they  are  disposed  of,  render  it  necessary  to  have  them 
higher  dried.     To  eat  these  herrings  in  perfection,  they  should 
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be  taken  from  the  drying  house  even  at  an  earlier  period  tban 
is  required  for  any  market  whatever.  Bat  the  consumption  of 
such  herring^  must  take  place  (in  the  spot ;  they  will  not  keep 
any  time  in  their  finest  state. 

<<  We  were  shown  the  plan  of  the  town,  as  it  has  been  laid 
down  by  the  Society,  to. regulate  the  mode  of  building  which 
all  must  follow  who  settle  here.  If  it  is  ever  completed,  UUa- 
pool  will  be  one  of  the  fineftt  places  in  Scotland,  north  of  Edin- 
burgh. Squares  are  appropriated  to  the  different  markets,  and 
the  embryo  streets  laid  out  broad  and  straight,  it  is  interesting 
to  behold  the  first  traces  of  an  infant  settlement ;  to  see  mo* 
dern-built  houses  contrasted  with  low  smoking  huts,  and  mar* 
kets  and  manufactories  marked  out  in  swamps  and  morasses. 
Until  lately,  the  ground  behind  Ullapool  was  a  peat  bog.  About 
half  a  dozeh  trees  grow  near  the  houses.  If  goats  were  ex- 
tirpated, timber  would  thrive  abundantly  among  the  mountains. 
Wherever  these  animals  have  deserted  the  hills,  it  makes  con- 
siderable  efforts  to  rise. 

<<  The  harbour  of  Ullapool  is  strikingly  beautiful,  appearing 
entirely  land-locked  by  high  mountains.  An  excellent  road 
winds  among  these  hills  to  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  from 
thence  to  Inverness,  which  is  only  fifty-two  miles  distant.  The 
kilt  makes  its  appearance  upon  every  Highlander  among  the 
ueighbouring  mountains.  I  remarked  that  it  was  more  scarce 
in  the  islands  than  on  the  main  land.  The  reason  is,  that  the 
islanders,  from  their  seafaring  life,  prefer  the  use  of  trowsers. 

"  Mr.  Millar  took  us  on  board  a  well-sloop  belonging  to  him, 

used  in  conveying  live  cod  to  the  London  market.     These 

I  vessels  are  curiously  constructed.     The  middle  part  of  the 

hold  is  perforated  by  several  hundred  hole?,  which  admit  the 
*  sea  water  into  a  space  that  occupies  at  least  one-third  of  her 

bottom  :  so  that  she  floats,  as  it  were,  on  the  upper  deck.     A 

funnel,  in  which  the  water  rises  very  near  to  the  deck  itself, 

i»  communicates  air  to  this  well ;  which  serves  at  on6e  to  keep 

'y  the  fish  alive,  and  to  prevent  the  great  body  of  water  from 

^  blowing  up  the  vessel;  which  would  inevitably  be  the  case,  if 

the  air  was  excluded.     In  this  well  they  convey  one  thousand 
•  fbur  hundred  cod  to  Billingsgate,  besides  lobsters,  and  occa- 

^  sionally  turbot,  &c.     The  lobsters  have  their  claws  tied  to  pre- 

vent their  fighting  and  killing  each  other.  The  cod  live  very- 
well  in  confinement,  but  salmon  being  a  livelier  and  more  spi- 
rited fish  cannot  endure  it.  What  seems  extraordinary,  the 
roughest  weather  suits  them  best.  If  a  calm  falls,  or  by  stress 
of  weather  they  are  absolutely  compelled  to  enter  harbour, 
which  they  always  avoid  if  possible,  the  fish  die^  for  the 
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tWige  of  water  is  not  effected  so  rapiifly  as  while  the  Tessel 
rolls. 

**  The  welUvessels  are  allowed  to  saH  faster,  and  to  beoi* 
greater  stress  of  weather  than  other  ships ;  for  they  have  the 
uoited  advantage  of  a  flat  and  a  round  bottom  acting  together 
at  the  same  time.  Bat  this  -circumstance  I  have  only  on  the 
authority  of  the  proprietors  of  those  vessels,  and  do  not  know 
whether  the  fact  wiU  be  admitted  by  experienced  mariners. 

*^  In  the  peat-bogs,  all  over  Ross-shire,  as  in  many  parts  of 
Scotland,  they  find  quantities  of  pine  and  fir-trees,  a  considera* 
ble  depth  below  the  surface.  At  Ullapool  they  use  slips  of 
this  wood  for  candles  and  matches,  which  bum  with  a  clear, 
bright  light.  But  I  was  more  surprised  to  find  the  ropes  of 
the  fishermen's  boats  also  of  the  same  materials.  They  twist 
the  long  slips  of  it  intq  ropes  and  cables.  Oaks  are  also  found, 
the  wood  of  which  is  hard  enough  to  turn  the  edges  of  their 
sharpest  weapons.  On  the  north  coast  of  Caithness,  half  a 
league  from  the  shore.  Captain  Melville  assured  ine,  in  heaving 
up  an  anchor,  they  once  brought  up  a  largo,  mass  of  peat-bog, 
which  lay  below  the  sand. 

*^  We  lay  becalmed  among  the  summer  Islands,  which 
called  to  imagination  those  of  the  Mgesn  sea ;  but  instead  of 
the  subverted  shafts-  of  the  fine  Ionic  pillars,  we  saw  innu- 
merable seals,  rolling  on  all  the  shores.  Took  quantities  of 
dog-fish ;  the  people  here  will  not  eat  them  ;  they  are  eaten  in 
most  parts  of  Scotland  and  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

*^  August  7. — Found  ourselves  close  into  Lewis ;  the  whole 
visible  extent  rocky  and  barren.     Tacked  and  made  for  the 
Shant  Isles ;  by  my  glass  they  appeared  a  series  of  basaltic 
pillars.     As  we  approached  in  the  boat,  the  grandeur  of  the 
columns  struck  us  with  surprise.     The  whole  of  these  islands 
are  the  ends  of  basaltic  pillars  rising  out  of  the  sea.     They  are 
not  equal  to  Staffii,  but  full  as  curious  as  the  Giant's  Cause- 
way.    The  columns  are  higher  than  the  latter,  and  larger  than 
any  in  either  of  them.     1  measured  the  diameter  of  one  that 
was  six  feet,  and  the  Assures  of  separation  were  four  or  five 
feet. 

*<  At  the  top  of  Carivelan^  the  largest  of  these  isles,  I  found  . 
the  ends  of  the  columns  peeping  through  a  very  thick  verdure. 
Saw  no  inhabitant,  but  one  solitary  girl,  with  bare  feet,  who 
followed  me  about  with  such  a  volubility  of  Gaelic,  that  1  am 
certain  she  was  earnest  to  communicate  something,  but  l4x>uld 
not  comprehend  what.  There  is  a  single  house  on  Uanakiil, 
which  I  believe  is  the  only  spot  inhabited  on  the  islands. 

*^  There  is  a  range  of  rocks,  called  Galta-bec,  and  Gaha- 
•more,  extending  west  from  Carivelan,  which  are  entirely  com,- 
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posed  of  naked  shafts  of  basaltic  coIuhms,  shooting  boldff. 
out  of  the  sea  ;  on  which  nothing  is  seen  but  swarms  of  birds. 
Solan  geese,  Ailsa  cocks,  and  other  sea-fowl.  In  one  of  these, 
Galta-bec,  the  rocks  rise  one  hundred  f^et  perpendicularly  oat 
of  the  sea.  The  height,  therefore,  of  the  columns  in  the 
larger  neighbouring  isles  may  be  conjectured.  Their  size  is 
enormous.  Between  Galta-bec  and  Oalta*more  is  a  smaller 
rock,  perhaps  about  thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  in  which  the 
columns  lie  perfectly  horizontal  one  upon  the  other.  Several 
bending  pillars,  as  at  Staffa,  are  seen  here.  And  in  other 
instances  they  are  piled  together,  all  leaning  to  one  point,  in  a 
conic  form,  like  a  stack  of  hop  poles,  in  Kent. 

*<  How  little  have  these  islands  been  explored.  Perhaps  still 
beyond  the  Shant  towards  Iceland,  or  amcmg  the  Feroe  Isles,, 
similar  phenomena  may  be  discovered.  From  the  top  of 
Carivelan,  1  saw  similar  rocks,  appearing  above  the  sea  at  in- 
tervals,  and  reaching  towards  Sky.  When  we  returned,  we 
found  the  crew  busily  employed  in  taking  cod  and  noddies. 
They  showed  m*e  a  curious  experiment  with  the  heart  of  a  cod» 
When  taken  out  and  exposed  to  the  sun  for  some  hours  till 
almost  dry,  it  still  retained  symptoms  of  life,  for  whenever  it 
was  touched,  it  became  violently  agitated  for  a  minute  or  two. 

<<  After  leaving  these  islands,  we  coasted  along  the  eastern 
side  of  Lewis,  till  we  came  to  Harris.  The  day  being  very 
dear,  we  saw  the  lofty  and  pointed  top  of  Harris  ;  the  country 
exceedingly  mountainous.  It  was  curious  as  we  sailed  to  ob- 
serve the  different  character  of  the  mountains  in  Harris;  and 
those  opposite  in  Sky,  and  the  main  land.  The  mountains  of  Sky 
are  abnost  all  cones  with  broken  tops,  exactly  like  sugar  ioavrs 
with  their  tops  broken  off.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  beauty 
and  extensive  scenery  in  the  channel  between  the  Long  Island 
and  Sky.  Whichever  way  we  looked,  the  sea  like  an  immense 
lake  appeared  bounded  by  distant  and  lofty  territory.  To  0e 
north  we  commanded  the  Shant  Isles,  the  coast  of  Harris. 
Lewis,  and  the  north-west  coast  of  Scotland,  even  to  Cape 
Wrath,  and  the  Sugar  Loaf*  on  the  west  coast  of  Sutherland^ 
which  was  plainly  visible  at  twenty  leagues  distance.  To  the 
south-west,  we  saw  Benbecula  and  South  Uist ;  and  to  the 
south,  the  undulating  mountains  in  the  north  of  Sky  ;  to  the 
trest,  the  sound  of  Harris,  North  Uist,  with  the  entrance  to 
Loch  Namaddy ;  to  the  cast,  the  main  land,  with  all  the  lofty 
mountains  of  Ross^-shire. 


'  *  <'  This  mountain^  of  (he  moit  perfect  ooaie  form.  i§  on  the  west  cout  of  Sollier* 
Ind.  about  twenty  miles  from  Ullapool,  On  its  ^amjoit  U  ao  iar^rted  cone,  or  crater, 
nliea  by  a  pool  or  water." 
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^  We  passed  die  adand  of  Harris,  in  the  west  entrance  of 
which  are  the  islands  of  Pabba,  Boreray,  and  Bemera.  Several 
smaller  isles  almost  shut  op  the  eastern  side,  which,  with  a. 
number  of  sttoken  rocks,  renders  it  a  Fery  intricate  passage 
for  small  vessels;  and  for  large  ones  it  is  impracticable. 
Tbe  herring  fleet  sometimes  passes  through  it ;  but  it  is  a  pas- 
sage pregnant  with  danger  and  difficulty.  Off  the  west  coast 
of  North  Uist  lies  tbe  Hiskere*  Island,  or  isles,  where  Lady 
Granger  was  a  year  prisoner,  before  she  was  removed  to  St. 
Kilda.  Towards  evening,  thick  weather  again  came  on.  We 
saw  the  sun  for  the  first  time  this  day,  since  leaving  Barra ; 
made  for  Lock  Bracadile,  in  the  western  coast  oC  Sky ;  beat 
about  all  night  with  contrary  wind  and  tide. 

<*Aagu8t8th.— We  found  ourselves  off  Macleod^s  Nfaidens, 
three  pointed  rocks  that  rise  perpendicularly  out  of  tbe  sea, 
and  stand  in  a  line  beneath  the  cli&. — Entered  the  beautiful 
harbour  of  Loch  Bracadile.     Mr.  Pennant  calls  it  the  Milford 
Haven  of  these  parts  ;  and  he  could  not  have  used  a  happier 
comparison,  for  both  in  the  security  it  offers  to  vessels,  and  the 
scenery  near  its  shores,  it  is  very  Hke  it.     As  we  came  in,  tbe 
appearances  of  basaltic  columns  were  very  numerous  on  -the 
south  side  of  the  entrance.     A  fine  cascade  rushed  down  the 
lulls  immediately  opposite  the  place  where  we  csst  anchor^ 
doubtless  augm*inted,  if  not  altogether  caused,  by  the  heavy 
rains  that  had  fallen.     Sky  should  be  called  the  Pluviose  isle  ; 
for  from  all  the  accounts  I  collect  from  other  authors,  as  well  as 
ray  own  experience,  it  is  constantly  subject  to  wet  weather. 
Having  observed  a  prodigious  quantity  of  gulls  settled  near  a 
creek,  as  we  came  in,  we  took  the  *oat  to  examine  what  the 
cause  of  it  was.     Our  sailors  were  in  hopes  a  shoal  of  herrings 
had  been  cast  on  the  shore.     As  soon  as  we  arrived  we  found 
the  country  people  in  crowds,  filling  their  baskets  with  small 
fish,  which  lay  in  myriads  on  the  shore.     They  called  them 
cuddies  as  a  general  appellation,  but  I  found  them  to  consist  of 
the  young,  of  the  lithe  and  various  other  fish  found  in  these 
seas.     Mr.  Donald  Grant,  the  taxman  of  the  land,  then  ex- 
plained  to  me  the  reason  of  their  appearance.     His  poor  la- 
bourers and  tenants,  according  to  a  usual  custom,  had  built  a 
circular  rampart  on  the  beach  with  loose  stones.     The  tide 
overflowing  it  filled  the  interior  space  with  these  fish,  and  af- 
terward retiring  through  the  interstices  of  the  stones,  left  the 
fish  an  easy  prey,  exposed  upon  the  sand. 


♦  « Sker,  or Skert,  in  OteUo,  riffiBa  a WH*.  Hiwstoe  Utlie  wmc  of  mm\ 
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**  We  returned  to  the  vessel,  and  took  a  fresh  set  of  rotirersy 
to  land  in  search  of  eggs  and  milk,  our  stock  of  fresh  provision 
being  nearly  exhausted.  We  landed  upon  a  part  of  the  beacfa 
where  two  boats  seemed  to  indicate  a  neighbourhood  of  in- 
habitants ;  but  we  had  to  walk  two  miles  before  we  discovered 
any  thing  like  a  hut.  At  last,  after  walking  through  a  good 
deal  of  cultivated  land,  we  sa^  an  assembly  of  several  .hutss 
and  entering  one  of  them,  Mr.  Maclean  despatched  a  messen- 
ger to  Talliscar,  to  inform  Mr.  Macleod,  his  uncle,  that  on  the 
following  day  we  purposed  making  him  a  visit.  Our  search 
for  eggs  and  milk  was  not  so  successful.  They  offered  us 
extremely  sour  butter-milk  to  drink,  but  told  us  it  was  not  the 
season  for  eggs,  and  that  milk  was  not  an  article  of  sale  witb 
them.-  I  thought  I  perceived  symptoms  of  that  mistrust  which 
we  had  sometimes  met  with  in  the  northern  Hebrides ;  but  which 
the  islanders  do  not  usually  show  to  strangers.  The  reason  o£ 
this  was  soon  accidentally  discovered.  I  let  out,  that  we  be- 
longed to  a  revenue  cutter ;  upon  which  they  exclaimed,  '  A 
revenue  cutter!  Ay,  we  thought  so — they  are  seldom  welcome 
any  where  I'  Our  mate  afterward  informed  me,  that  it  was 
most  probable,  they  had  wine  concealed,  from  the  wrecks 
which  lately  occurred  among  the  islands.  He  said  they  dis* 
covered  in  a  place  as  little  liable  to  suspicion,  as  much  contra- 
band tea  as  came  to  two  thousand  eight  hundred  pounds  ster- 
ling ;  part  of  which  they  had  concealed  in  eellars  and  great 
quantities  in  artificial  excavations  under  ground. 

"  After  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  the  evening  at  last  cleared  up» 
and  a  srene  of  uncommon  grandeur  opened  towards  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  Loch.  A  series  of  mountains  called  the  CuUen 
Hills,  broke  forth  from  among  rolling  clouds,  whose  pointed 
and  craggy  summits  were  characterized  by  the  most  violent 
convulsions  of  nature.  They  seemed  altogether  to  have  once 
formed  an  enormous  cone,  the  base  of  which  only  now  re* 
mained,  oh  which  were  various  other  cones,  some  perfect  in 
their  forms,  others  torn  and  distorted,  but  all  with  sloping 
lamellated  sides. 

<<  Early  on  the  following  morning,  we  set  out  with  Mr^ 
Maclean  on  our  expedition  to  Talliscar.  The  walk  was  about 
six  English  miles.  We  passed  Artrech,  the  village  we  had 
visited  before,  and  continued  to  proceed  through  a  heathy  glen, 
at  a  small  distance  from  the  shore.  Basaltic  pillars  appeared 
more  or  less  visible  on  each  side  the  glen,  increasing  in  graur 
deur  and  variety  as  we  advanced,  till  at  last  the  beautiful  val- 
ley of  Talliscar,  all  at  once,  opened  before  us.  In  the  middle 
of  this  valley,  surrounded  by  trees,  we  discovered  the  hospita- 
ble mansion  to  which  it  was  our  fortune  to  go.     We  descended 
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Mo  it  by  Ate  side  of  a  notde  catamct,  wkich,  with  teTeral 
smaller  cawades,  contribated  its  waters  to  tke  bed  of  a  rirer 
that  flowed  throiN^  the  valley. 

**  The  vale  of  TaUiscar  is  surrounded  by  grand  and  interest- 
mg  objects.  It  resembles  that  of  Festinivy  in  Wales ;  but  the 
rale  itself  is  smaller,  and  the  mountains  which  enclose  it  are 
characterized  by  bolder  feaiurcs^  and  more  loftj  summits. 
Close  behind  the  house  an  enonnous  rooantain)  of  the  most  re« 
markable  appearance,  rises  abruptly  to  a  prodigious  height,  the 
whole  of  which  is  entirely  composed  of  basaltic  pillars,  whose 
broken  extremities  are  alone  visible,  through  the  vegetation 
which  covers  it.  Near  the  foot  of  this  is  seen  a  group  of  small 
huts,  tenanted  by  goatherds  and  peasants,  who  tend  the  nu- 
merous herds  of  catde  which  are  seen  grazing  on  the  sloping 
sides  of  the  mountains  and  in  the  valley  below.  The^westem 
side  of  this  valley  opens  to  the  sea,  and  on  the  shore  may  be 
found  an  infinite  variety  of  minerals ;  limestone,  granite,  slate, 
kc.  petrified  wood,  and  even  pit-coat,  in  its  natural  state.  Of 
die  coal  it  must  be  observed,  that  various  indications  of  it  may 
be  seen  over  the  whole  island,  which  has  induced  many  of  the 
inhabitants  to  prosecute  their  fesearches  after  so  valuable  a 
commodity  to  a  conniderable  extent.  These  excavations  have 
been  made  at  different  periods,  sometimes  even  to  the  depth  of 
seventy-two  fathoms,  but  always  with  the  same  consequence, 
and  without  success.  They  found  coal,  but  never  in  sufficient 
quantity,  and  always  near  tbe  aurface* 

"Upon  our  arrival  at  Talliscar,  we  found  the  Colonel  and 
his  lady  waiting  to  receive  us  in  an  old  hall,  whose  waits  still 
supported  die  insignia  of  their  ancient  chieftains.  The  enor- 
mous claymore,  whieh  their  ancestors  had  wielded  in  the  con- 
tests of  their  clans,  was  suspended  from  the  wall.  Their 
servants  wore  the  kelt  and  tartan ;  the  hearth  was  smoking 
with  peat,  and  the  table  laden  with  the  produce  of  their  lands. 
Among  the  domestic  tenants,  1  could  not  avoid  noticing  a  wood 
pigeon,  which  had  perched,  with  all  the  familiarity  of  a  tame 
bird,  on  a  pair  of  deer's  horns  in  the  passage,  and  seemed  per- 
fectly unconcerned  at  our  approach. 

"  Leaving  Talliscar,  with  marks  of  even  parental  kindness 
from  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Macleod,  we  proceeded  back  on  foot, 
by  the  village  of  Artrech,  once  more  to  our  cutter  ;  and  getting 
under  weigh  we  took  our  course  due  south,  and  coming  once 
more  in  view  of  the  hospitable  mansion  of  Talliscar,  hoisted 
our  pendant  and  ensign  staff,  and  gave  it  a  salute  with  our  guns, 
which  we  could  hear  acknowledged  and  returned,  by  the  sound 
of  some  small  artillery  soon  after  among  the  trees  in  that 
beautiful  valley.    We  passed,  with  a  fair  wind,  once  more 
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l)etween  the  islands  of  Canna  and  Rum;  and  I  was  happy  U^ 
find  the  original  description  I  had  given  of  that  island,  if  aay 
thing  still  more  strongly  confirmed^  by  a  second  view  of  it* 
The  evening  being  dear,  we  commanded  a  fine  view  of  the  in* 
terior  summits  and  their  forms,  which  have  all  the  same  cha- 
racter.    It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  what  has  been  already  said 
with  regard  to  this  island ;  but  I  cannot  take  leave  of  it,  with- 
out recommending,  in  the  strongest  terms,  its  various  curiosi- 
ties to  the  attention  of  future  travellers.     Hitherto  it  has  been. 
little  noticed ;  but  if  its  natural  productions  and  curious  fossils 
were  insufficient  to  attract  more  general  notice,  1  will  promise 
that  the  scenery,  in  approaching  its  bold  and  lofty  shores,  the 
astonishing  grandeur  of  the  natural  arch  I  have  mentioned, 
will  amply  repay  the   artist,  or  any  traveller  who  shall  deem  it 
worth  his  while  to  profit  by  the  recommendation  I  have  made. 
**  Having  seen  the  basaltic  pillars  of  Sky,  those  of  Canna 
will  be  found  exactly  of  the  same  description.     The  appear* 
ance  of  the  land  in  each,  rising  in  regular  gradations,  from  the 
tops  of  one  range  of  columns  to  the  next  above  them,  is  the 
same  in  both ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  they  are  coeval 
with  each  other,  although  since  their  original  formation,  divided 
by  the  encroachments  of  the  sea.     I  did  not  visit  the  small 
isles  of  Egg  and  Muke,  but  their  appearance,  as  we  sailed 
from  Ardnamurchan,  was.  the  same  as  that  of  Rum.     We 
reached  Col  at  midnight,  touching  at  the  north  end  of  it  for 
the  purpose  of  landing  Mr.  Maclean,  who  had  so  kindly  ac* 
Gompanied  us  during  great  part  of  the  voyage,   and   in  the 
morning  found  ourselves  again  passing  down  the  sound  of 
Mull,  from  whence  we  steered,  by  the  island  of  Lismore,  to 
Oban.     The  rums  of  Dunoly  Castle  form  a  very  intertoting 
object  as  you  enter  the  beautiful  harbour  of  Oban ;  which  is^ 
formed  by  the  isle  of  Kerrera,   lying  across  the  mouth  of  a. 
small  bay ;  and  it  appears  land-locked  to  the  north  by  the 
island  of  Lismore,  lying  about  three  leagues  from  the  town." 

(Here  follow  some  geological  remarks,  respecting  the  coun* 
try  about  Oban,  which,  in  compliance  with  the  author's  in- 
junction are  omitted.) 

"  About  two  miles  from  Oban,  beyond  Dunoly,  at  the  mouth 
of  Loch  Etive,  is  Dunstaffage.  Both  these  edifices  are  erect- 
ed on  lofty  eminences  above  the  sea.  Of  Dunstafiage  It  is  un- 
necessary to  say  much,  as  Mr.  Pennant  has  given  a  copious 
description  of  it :  the  most  important  part  of  which  my  readers 
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win  find  m  a  note  below -^  The  ivory  figure  there  mentioned 
18  still  preserved,  and  was  shown  to  us  by  the  owner.  It  ts 
most  futhfiilly  represented  in  hb  work. 

**  The  remarkable  echo  near  the  ancient  cemetery  of  the  cas- 
tle, 1  did  not  think  equal  to  the  accounts  I  had  heard  of  it.  A 
lodicroos  trick  was  practised  by  means  of  it,  a  few  years  ago, 
upon  a  fraudulent  miller,  who  was  admonished  by  the  echo  to 
alter  his  measures,  upon  pain  of  going  to  hell,  as  he  was  read«^ 
ing  the  inscriptions  on  some  of'  the  tombstones.  This  unex- 
pected menace  from  an  invisible  monitor  so  alarmed  the  poor 
man,  that  in  a  fit  of  consternation,  he  fell  trembling  upon  his 
knees,  and  was  found  by  some  of  his  customers  making  due  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  past  transgressions. 

**  The  cemetery  of  Dunstafiage  is  still  used  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Oban,  and  the  neighbouring  country,  as  a  place  of  burial. 

**A  curious  species  of  theft  has  been  practised  of  late  years 
by  the  poor  of  those  parts,  which  is  likely  to  create  no  small 
degree  of  confusion  among  the  antiquaries  of  future  periods. 
They  frequently  purloin  the  sculptured  stones  from  the  tombs 
of  Icolmkill,  to  place  over  the  grave  of  any  person  who  hap- 
pens to  die,  so  that  a  goatherd  or  a  fisherman,  proudly  deco- 
rates the  place  of  his  interment  with  the  hieroglyphics,  the 
heraldry,  and  the  effigies  of  Caledonian  kings.  Some  o(  the 
modem  inscriptions  of  Dunstafiage  have  nevertheless  a  more 
genuine  characteristic  of  recent  masonry.  As  a  proof  I  shall 
insert  the  following  curious  memorial  which  I  copied  during 
my  visit  io  that  place. 


^  The  fonowins  •Ppcan  to  be  the  puu|r*  intended  for  insertioB  by  Dr.  Clarke  : 
*  '*  This  castle  ii  fabled  to  hare  been  foonded  by  Ewhi,  a  Pietish  monarelu  eontem* 
I"  pofiiy  with  Julius  C«nr,  naming  it  after  himadf  ETonioas.  In  fact,  the  (oonder  is 
I  QidcDown ;  bat  it  is  certainhf  of  great  antifiiuty,  and  the-  first  seat  of  the  Pietish  and 
Scotlbh  prinees.  In  this  place  was  long  preserved  the  fiunoas  stone,  the  paUadiom  of 
Noitili  Britain  ;  bronght,  says  a  legend,  out  of  Spain,  where  it  was  nrtt  used  as  a  seat 
ofiostioe  by  Ckthalns,  coeval  with  Moses.  It  continoed  here  as  the  coronation  chair, 
tin  the  reign  of  Kenneth  the  Second,  who  removed  it  to  Seone,  in  order  to  seenrt  his 
reign,  for  aoccurding  to  the  inscription,  ^ 

Ki  fallat  fatum,  Scoti  quocunque  locatom 
Invenient  lapidem,  regnare  tcnentnr  ibidem. 

"  BIr.  Canpbel  showed  to  me  a  ytrj  pretty  little  ivory  image,  foond  in  a  rninons 
part  of  the  castle,  that  was  certainly  cat  in  memory  of  this  chair,  and  appears  to  Jiave 
been  an  iaaiq^nration  scalptare.  A  crowned  monarch  is  represented  sittmg  in  it  with 
a  book  in  one  hand,  ts  if  going  to  take  the  coronation  oath. 

« The  castle  is  square  ;  the  inside  only  eighty-seven  feet :  partly  ruinous,  partly 
Iiahitable.  At  three  of  the  eomers  are  round  towers  ^  one  of  tnem  prqeeU  very  little. 
The  entitnce  is  towards  the^a  at  present  by  a  staircase,  in  old  times  probably  by  a 
^wbridge,  which  feU  from  a  little  gateway.  The  maaoarjr  appears  very  ancient ; 
tbs  tops  b^tlementad.  This  pile  is  seated  on  a  rook,  whose  sides  have  been  pared  to 
reader  it  pndpitons,  -and  to  make  it  conform  to  the  shape  of  the  castle.— Pennant's 
Voy.  totheHeb.  yol.  ii.  p.  S54. 
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a«re  (with  her  PfideeMMii  nd  Buri» 
SCAMDL.  &  CRACKEIG)  lays.  the.  corgis 
of.  Beatrix.  CampMI.  Spout,  to. 
Arch.  Caapbell.  Taokunan.  'Of 
Clachanseii.L.  h  daughter,  to 
Don:  Caiap:  of.  Soanidel.  whoDY 
ED.  at  Claohan.  the.  S4;  Octhr  ^    . 

1741  aeed.  S4.  thu  Monument 
laai.  laid.  OTer.  her.  ffrave.    Bjr 
The.  abo^e.  Archd:  CAMP:  her  Hoe., 
band. 
SnatehAd.  froniiVe.  ia.  my.  iBodaaL  dove. 

by.  death 
Whose,  pious,  yirtae.  must.  outliTC.  her. 

bnatfi 
Her.  moomiid.  mate.  &  olbpong* 

must,  deplore. 
So.  quick,  a.  partiag.  tho.  to.  joys,  e'er  noce 
We.  mourn,  because,  she's,  happy.  I  resign 
Her.  Dust.  &.  hope.  we.  shall,  together,  shine. 

(Here  is  a  repr^sentoHon  of  the  monument.) 
«« Opposite  the  entrance  were  these  roottosy 

'SSlfrtSSf     }ron«id  the  hour-glasses. 

<  Memento  mori     I     round  the  skulls. 
'  Arise  ye  dead,  ana  come  to  judgment.' 

^<  A  most  ludicrous  ^ure,  like  «  Bacchus  on  a  sign-post, 
blowing  two  trumpets.  On  the  outside,  each  side  the  door,  a 
skull  and  single  thigb  bone; 

<'  Seals  we  observed  in  great  numbers  near  the  bffjr  of  Oban. 
I  did  not  know,  until  I  came  to  Scotland,  that  it  was  possible 
to  tame  a  seal,  and  render  it  domestic,  Mr.  Ritchy  brought 
up  a  young  one  by  feeding  it  with  milk,  which  followed  him, 
and  would  keep  up  with  a  I'our-oared  boat,  in  the  water.  It 
was  accidentally  mistaken  for  a  wild  one,  and  shot.  Otters 
are  frequently  tamed  in  the  Western  Islands,  and  taught  to 
lish  for  their  masters.  Mr.  Maclean,  of  Col,  had  one  of  these 
animals.  They  will  resort  to  the  sea,  catch  young  salmon, 
and  bring  them  home  entire. 

**  Some  years  ago,  a  cave  full  of  human  bones  was  acci^ 
dentally  discoirered  in  one  of  the  cliffs  of  Oban,  round  the 
point,  a  short  distance  from  the  custom-house^  1  went  to  see 
it,  and  found  several  skulls,  and  other  bones  lying  in  it.  The 
mouth  had  been  stofiped  up  with  stones  and  rubbish.  '  The 
tra(}ition  of  the  inhabitants  respecting  this  cave  is,  that  a  plague 
once  raged  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  that  infected'  persons 
were  sent  to  that  cave,  and  regularly  supplied  with  provisioiiff, 
laid  every  day  upon  the  beach,  about  forty  yards  below  it. 
That  in  process  of  time,  all  died  who  were  sent  there,  and 
after  their  bodies  had  lain  some  time,  the  neighbouring  inhabit- 
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\  tuts  came  tnd  cloaed  up  the  mouth  of  tbe  csve.  Mr.  iSteven* 
son-  infornied  me,  that  he  remembered  He  being  diseofered; 
and  that  a  most  intolerable  steneh  prerailed  ttere  for  some 
time  after  it  was  opened. 

<*  Haying  long  felt  a  curiosity  to  visit  the  site  of  the  ancient 

Beregonium,  once  the  cafiital  of  all  Scotland,  and  being  offered 

horses  by  MLr.  Hugh  Stevenson,  jun.  we  set  out.  in  company 

with  that  gentleman,  on  the  morning  of  the  ICth  of  Avgust. 

English  readers,  when  they  hear  of  excursions  in  the  dog-days, 

wiJi  suppose  the  heat  of  llie  weather  no  incitement  to  enter- 

prise.     But  they  are  little  aware  how  great  an  alteration  of 

elimate  is  felt,  in  a  latitude  so  little  more  remote  than  that  of 

London.     We  were,  indeed,  informed,  that  the  season  had 

been  -more  unfavourable  during  the  summer  of  1797,  ttian  had 

ever  been  remembered  in  Scotland.     But  the  months  e(  Jidy 

and  August  are,  more  or  less,  always  attended  with  rain.    So 

,   unfortunate  were  we  in  this  respect,  that  a  sunbeam  was  a  Inz- 

I  ury  hardly  once  experienced  daring  the  whole  month  of  July. 

!   I  may  safely  affirm,  from  the  12th  of' July  to  the  l?th  of  Au* 

,  gust,  we  never  saw  a  sky  perfect)]^  unclouded.     One  day  of 

sunshine  we  experienced,  and  about,  three  others  of  io\erMe 

flur  weather.     Fortunately  for  me^  these  generally  occurred 

during  my  visits  to  the  mountains. 

^  Our  journey  to  Beregonium  was  attended  by  every  obsta- 
cle that  wind,  hail,  and  rain  could  interpose.  1  mention  these 
circumstaDces,  because,  though  trivial  in  their  nature,  they  oc>* 
cur  with  80  little  intermission  in  the  country  I  am  describing, 
that  travellers  should  be  made  acquainted  wjth  them,  lest  they 
undertake  an  expedition  of  the  same  nature,  improvident  as  to 
its  consequences.  As  the  state  of  the  weather  ought  never  to 
I  be  a  reason  for  inactivity  or  neglect,  every  one  should  be  suffi* 
I  cieatly  fortiied  against  the  changes  of  it,  to  support  the  most 
unfavourable  attacks. 

^*  In  our  way,  we  visited  once  more  the  venerable  ruins  of 
Dunstaffage.  About  a  mile  from  Oban,  in  the  road  to  this  cas- 
tle, we  passed  a  piece  of  water,  exacdy  resembling  the  lake 
IFAgnano,  in  Italy.  This  lake,  commonly  called  Pennyfuir 
Lqch,  from  a  &rm  near  it,  is  distinguished  among  the  natives 
by  the  appellation  of  Loch  Duigh,  or  the  black  lake. 

**  Leaving  Dunstaffage,  we  crossed  the  narrow  mouth  of 
Loch  Etive ;  by  what  is  called  the  Connel  ferry.  The  tide 
rushes  through  this  channel  with  such  rapidity,  that  it  some-^ 
times  forms  a  cascade  of  six  feet.  The  ferry,  in  consequence, 
is  frequently  dangerous,  and  always  requires  die  cautious  ma- 
oagement  of  an  experienced  boatman.  The  old  pilot  who 
conducted  us  over,  with  our  horses,  had  attended  the  ferry  up«^ 
T 
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i9rte*dfl  of  sixty  yeaFfiT^  and  fbe  maDagement  of  it  baa  been  le 
the  same  family,  banded  from  fatber  to  son,  for  tbree  hundred 
years..  The  mode  by  which  we  crowed  it  reminded  me  of  tke 
ri?ers  in  Piedmont,  the  passage  over  which  is  exactly  the  same. 
The  boat  is  launched  from  one  side  of  the  river,  and  intrusted 
to  the  torrent,  which  carries  it  with  great  rapidity  down  the 
stream,  the  men  all  the  while  tugging  at  the  oars,  till  at  last  it 
reaches  the  opposite  side,  a  considerable  way  lowei*  dowiu, 
By  constant  practice,  the  ferrymen  are  dexterous  e^oug^  to 
reach  generally  the  same  point,  where  there  is  a  sort  of  quay 
for  landing ;  but  this  is  not  always  the  case,  nor  was  it  so  whea 
W0  crossed  over.  Sometimes  the  eddies  are  violent  enough  to 
turn  the  boat  round,  by  which  they  lose  the  command  of  her^ 
for  a  few  seconds,  and  you  are  then  hurric^  somewhat  ]pwer 
down  the  stream.  Notwithstanding  the  perilous  nature  of  tfae 
stream  itself,  the  uncertainty  of  the  old  crazy  boat  they  use, 
frequently  thronged  with  passengers  and  terrified  horses,  who 
betray  great  uneasiness  in  passing,  I  heard  of  no  instance  ia 
"^ich  an  accident  had  been  fatal  to  any  one. 

**  About  two  miles*  beyond  the  ferry  is  all  that  remains  of 
Beregonium.  When  I  state  what  this  all  amounts  to,  few  will 
deem  it  worth  their  while  to  explore  it,  unless  that  local  enthu« 
siasm  which  Dr.  Johnson  deprecates  the  absence  of,  upon  ^any 
ground  that  has  been  dignified  by  wisdom,  bravery,  or  virtue,' 
should  lead  them  to  a  barren  rock,  without  a  vestige  of  huroaa 
habitation.  Of  such  a  character  are,  at  this  moment,  those 
celebrated  plains,  which,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Simois  and 
Scamander,  suppprted  the  palaces  and  walls  of  Troy.  Yet 
where  is  the  man  who  would  not  rejoice  to  land  ^on  the  Si* 
gi&an  promontory,  to  witness  scenes  so  consecrated  in  the 
page  of  history  ? 

**  The  situation  usually  appropriated  to  Beregonium  is  a  rock 
of  slate,  which  rises,  as  it  were,  insulated  in  the  middle  of  a 

Elain,  at  the  foot  of  lofty  cliffs ;  and  on  this  rock,  I  thought, 
ut  it  might  be  conjecture,  I  could  trace  the  circular  basis  of 
a  fortress  like  those  commonly  attributed  to  the  Danes.  As  I 
was  employed  in  determining  the  traces  of  this  edifice,  a  pea- 
sant from  the  plain  below  brought  me  a  piece  of  pumice  stone. 
Upon  inquiry,  I  found  that  several  fragments  of  the  same  &• 
ture  were  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  rock,  but  that  they  were 
all  desived  from  one  spot  at  the  other  end  of  the  rock.  Being 
conducted  to  the  place,  I  found  a  mass  of  vitrified  matter,  upen 


*  <*  One  eompOled  Scoteh  mile ;  according  to.oOr  computatioDj  two  piflea  EagU^t- 
Qfl'lMipt  both  an  iaaocntate." 
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a  baste  of  slate,  facing  the  west,  on  the  summit  of  the  totk^ 
In  this  mass  1  obserted  a  rerj  extraordinary  etfect  of  fire  upon 
a  heap  of  stones,  some  of  which  were  completely  vitrified,  and 
appeared  covered  with  a  glossy  substance.  Others  like  th^ 
substance  found  at  the  bottom  of  furnaces  in  the  glass  houses. 
Others  again  were  reduced  in^art  to  pumice,  but  not  e^Uiply ; 
the  botside  being  pumice,  and  the  interior  part  of  the  same 
stones  less  affected  by  fire.  Others  again  remained  in  their 
original  state,  except  being  a  little  scorched  on  the  outside. 
These  probably  owe  their  present  appearance"^  to  artificial  fire. 

'*  In  the  plain  below  the  rock^  are  two  causeways,  whiok 
still  bear  among  the  natives  the  appellations  of  Meal  street  and 
Market-street.  That  which  is  called  Market-street  is  a  mound 
df  bank,  like  that  of  Roimiey  Marsh,  in  Kent,  and  extends 
from  the  rock  along  the  sea-shore,  to  the  opposite  clifis.  It 
appews  to  have  been  origmaily  raised  to  prevent  the  incursions 
of  the  sea  from  the  plain  behind  it,  and  has  since  received  ad- 
ditional strength  from  the  beach  whidHkas  been  thrown  up 
against  it.  It  is  very  probable,  whatever  might  have  been  the 
original  purport  of  its  construction,  that  during  the  existence 
of  Beregonium  as  a  city,  provisions  were  here  exposed  for 
sale,  as  it  offered  so  faif  a  mart,  in  the  immediate  vicinity*  of 
those  who  came  to  the  shore  with  their  boats  from  the  neigh- 
bouring country :  and  probably  from  this  circumstance,  which 
was  a  consequence  and  not  a  cause  of  its  being  erected,  it  ob- 
tained the  appellation  of  Market-street. 

"  In  the  plain  behind  this  embankment,  is  one  of  those  up- 

light  stones,  often  noticed  by  Mr.  Pennant,  and  eomihon  to  all 

the  Hebrides,  the  main  land  of  Scotland,  the  Orkney  isles, 

and  the   south-western  counties  of  England,  particularly  those 

[     of  Comwall  and  Devonshire.     Near  this  stone  a  number  of 

human  bones  were  lately  discovered  by  the  peasants  in  tilling 

the  ground.     A  kind  of  coarse  pavement  was  also  found,  not 

far  frono  the  same  spot,  but  not  mosaic ;  merely  a  rude  layer 

of  very  irregular  stones.     A  few  years  ago,  in  picking  some 

stones  firom  a  neighbouring  rock,  one  of  the  labourers  found 

•about  half  a  dozen  thin  silver  coinf.     I  could  not  discover 

what  afterward  became  of  them ;  nor  could  any  other  account 

be  obtained  of  the  coins  themselves,  than  merely  what  related 

to  their  original  discovery. 

**  When  we  look  back  to  the  remote  periods  in  which  the 
^       city  of  Beregonium  must  be  supposed  to  have  existed,  we  are 
not  to  wonder  at  the  slight  vestiges  which  now  appear  of  a  me- 
tropolis once  so  celebrated.     It  is  highly  probable,  that  a  for- 
I      tress,  surrounded  by  huts,  constituted  all  from  which  those  ves- 
liges  are  now  to  be  derived. 
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<*  At  present,  so  destitute  is  the  spot  on  whidi  that  metta^ 
polls  is  supposed  to  hare  been  founded,  that  I  qoidd  not  oosl* 
teinplsrte  the  site  of  it  without  calling  to  mind  the  observation 
of  a  British  noblemany  in  Italy,  whose  remarks  afforded  no 
small  degree  of  entertainment  to  those  of  his  countrymen  wIm> 
resided  with  him  in  that  country :  *  When  these  antiquarians^' 
■  said\£,  *  explain  the  nature  of  a  thing  that  is»  I  can  listesi  to 
them  With  some  degree  of  patience ;  but  when  they  drag  me 
about  to  show  where  something  has  beenf  I  can  bear  it  no 
longer !'  From  Beregonium  we  returned  by  a  different  roiite^ 
i|hich,  instead  of  passing  by  the  castle  of  Ihinstaffage,  takes  ft 
course  more  towards  the  east,  and  leads  by  an  excellent  road 
through  glens  and  mountains,  characterized  by  genuine  Cale- 
donian wildness,  to  Oban.  ** 

"  It  is  impos8U>le  to  leave  Oban,  without  noticing  the  impor* 
tant  consequences,  which  have  resulted  to  that  place,  from  the 
talents  and  industry  of  a  single  family,  in  the  short  period  of 
twenty-six  years,  lichen  the  elder  of  two  brothers,  Mr.  Hugh 
Stevenson,  arrived  there,  a  single  thatched  hut,  with  about  five 
persons^,  constituted  the  whole  of  what  has  since,. by  their  exer* 
tions,  risen  to.  a  populous  and  flourishing  town.  In  the  year 
ns*!,  a  list  of  the  inhabitants  was  made  by  Mr.  John  Steven- 
son, at  the  request  of  the  Duke  ot  Argyle,  when  they  were 
found  to  amount  to  six  hundred  and  fifty-nu^  souls.  And  id 
the  year  1797,  their  number  had  increased  to  seven  hundred. 

*^  We  found  at  Oban  a  very  pleasant  and  commodious  bo«^ 
neatly  equipped  with  sails,  and  mounting  four  oars,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  conveying  passengers  to  the  different 
islands  and  places  in  the  neighbourhood.  Having  agreed  with 
the  master  of  it  to  take  us  to  Fort  William,  we  took  leave  of 
our  cutter ;  nor  was  it  without  painful  emotions,  that,  as  we 
left  it,  we  heard  the  roaring  of  her  guns  in  a  salute,  and  ob- 
served the  men  in  the  yards  preparing  to  give  us  the  last  proof 
of  their  zeal  in  our  service  by  tnree  hearty  cheers. 

*^  Having  cleared  the  bay  of.  Oban,  we  passed  along  the 
eastern.extremity  of  Lismore  island,  which  has  been  suffieiently 
described  in  Mr.  Pennant's  work.  Near  thid  end  of  it,  re- 
sides Mr.  M^Nicol,  celebrated  as  the  author  of  an  answer  to 
Dr.  Johnson.  He  has  been  reproved  for  retorting  too  maUg* 
nantly  upon  his  antagonist ;  but  I  must  confess  the  perusal  of 
his  work  afforded  me  both  instruction  and  amusement.  Let 
those  who  condemn  Mr.  M<Nicol,  consider  the  nature  of  the 
provocation  he  had  received ;  let  them  peruse  the  errors  and 
misrepresentations  of  Johnson,  on  the  spot  from  whence  they 
originated ;  and  having  so  done,  their  determination  will  per-» 
haps  incline  very  differently. 
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^<  Tke  passage  to  Fort  William  by  water  is  infinitely  prefer- 
able to  the  journey  by  land ;  on  account  of  the  ferries  and 
other  inconveniences  which  occur  in  the  road,  and  occasion 
very  unprofitable  delay.  With  a  west  wind  it  is  easily  made  in 
four  hours^  and  the  scenery  during  the  voyage,  if  not  charac* 
terized  by  any  great  degree  of  variety,  is  at  least  grand  enough  to 
absorb  the  attention  during  so  short  an  interval.  Thecircum* 
stances  of  the  tide  are  to  be  considered,  as  at  the  return  of  it 
through  the  narrow  straits  which  join  Loch  Linnbe  to  tha  in-» 
terior  bay  on  which  Fort  William  is  situated,  the  current  is  so 
rapid  that  a  passage  is  not  easily  obtained.  This  channel 
called  the  Goran  ferry,  is  about  half  a  mile  across ;  but  the 
water  is  deep,  and  ships  of  any  burden  may  pass  through  at 
high  water.  After  passing  these  straits,  the  mountains  on  each 
side  appear  of  prodigious  height,  and  rise  abruptly  from  the 
surface  of  the  water.  Notwithstanding  the  steep  declivity  of 
(heir  sides,  they  appear  to  be  covered  with  a  tfiin  verdure,  in 
many  instances,  even  to  their  summits.  During  our  passage, 
we  saw  sev^al  seats  near  the  water's  edge.  Among  others^ 
the  Marquis  of  Tweedale's,  pleasantly  situated  among  treesi 
backed  by  mountains,  and  fronted  by  water. 

**  Upon  our  arrival  at  Fort  William,  we  found  the  inhabitants 
Vosily  occupied  upon  the  shore  in  mending  their  nets,  and 
preparing  their  boats  for  the  herring  fishery  during  the  ensuin(( 
night.  Vast  quantities  of  fish  had  been  taken  that  morning, 
and  from  the  scarcity  of  salt  which  prevailed,  they  were  sett« 
ing  at  ^at*  moment  for  a  groat  per  hundred.  Some  of  the 
fishermen  told  me,  they  could  take  as  many  fish  as  they  pleased, 
but  as  the  buyers  were  few,  and  the  price  low,  they  were 
hardly  ^^orth  the  trouble  of  bringing  to  shore. 

<*Thc  road  from  Fort  William  to  Fort  Augustus,  and  all  the 
way  to  Inverness,  is  excellent.  Notwithstanding  which,  it 
eost  us  nine  hours  to  get  to  Fort  Augustus,  which  is  only  thirty 
miles.  .  The  only  mode  of  conveyance  was  upon  the  sheltietf 
of  the  country,  and  these  were  such  miserable,  infirm,  and 
aged  animals,  that  it  was  painful  io  compel  them  to  proceed.. 
Travellers  would  do  well  to  order  a  chaise  for  thb  purpose 
from  Inverness.  The  expense  is  nearly  the  same,  and  if  tnere 
is  much  baggage,  such  a  plan  would  be  more  economical^ 
About  a  mile  from  Fort  William,  the  road  passes  close  to  tke 
ruins  of  Inverlochy  Castle,  from  which  it  is  said  the  Duke  of 
Argylc  took  ttie^lan  of  Inverary. 

**  After  leaving  Inverlochy,  we  passed  under  thf.foot  of  Ben 
Nevis,  which  is  the  highest  mountain  in  Britain,  being  4S70  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  summit  was  perfectly  ctoud- 
^  daring  the  fisstf  ait  of  the  day.    The  vieir  ftom  its  top  il 
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reported  to  be»  as  may  be  conceived,  amaEingly  extensive.  It 
is  not  without  a  sigh  I  confess  my  indolence  in  not  paying  a 
visit  to  its  summit.  It  is  almost  the  only  instance  in  which  \ 
have  passed  the  base  of  any  mountain,  without  exploring  die 
*  aerial  solitude'  of  its  top,  whatever  might  be  the  weather  or 
the  season.  At  the  same  time,  I  must  add,  that  the  view  alone 
was  no  inducement  to  such  an  undertaking.  On  the  tops  of 
mountains,  we  are  best  enabled  to  ascertain,  with  accuracy^ 
their  productions,  whether  fossil  or  vegetable,  which  are  al- 
ways pregnant  with  information.  If  the  weather  be  fiivouni-r 
ble,  it  is  from  such  a  situation  one  is  best  enabled  to  become 
acquainted  ivith  the  topography  of  the  country ;  and  if  other- 
wise, something  may  be  learned  from  the  production  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  mountain  alone.  Ben  Nevis  is  the  last  of  the 
range  called  the  blue  moufitains,  wJiich  extends  through  alL 
Scotland  firom  east  to  west.  It  was  now  the  middle  of  AngoBt, 
and  snow  lay  in  abundance  far  below  its  summit,  which  is  said 
to  continue  there  through  the  year. 

^*  Descending  a  hill  about  eight  miles  from  Fon  William,  we 
crossed  the  High  Bridge,  consisting  of  three  lofly  archea, 
thrown  across  the  perturbed  current  of  the  river  Spean.  It 
was  almost  immediately  after  crossing  this  bridge,  that  in  as* 
cending  the  declivity  on  the  eastern  side  of  it,  my  attention 
was  caught  by  a  remarkable  artificial  rampart.  I  cannot  find 
the  least  notice  taken  of  it,  by  any  aiithor,  or  in  any  traveller. 
It  lies  to  the  left  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  road  upon 
an  undulating  and  barren  moor.  The  form  of  it  is  a  perfect 
square,  raised  about  sixty  or  eighty  feet,  its  sides  sloping  gra- 
dually, and  with  great  evenness.  It  appears  evidently  to  have 
been  some  Roman  station  or  camp,  but  its  present  state  is  so 
perfect,  all  its  angles  are  so  nicely  and  regulariy  determined, 
that  it  is  extremely  singular  no  travellers  have  either  described 
it  from  their  own  observation,  or  gathered  some  account  of  it 
from  the  reports  of  others. 

<*  A  small  inn  at  Letter  Findlay,  about  half  way  from  Fort 
William  to  Fort  Augustus,  offered  us  refreshment  ibr  ourselves 
and  our  miserable  ponies.  In  the  wildest  parts  of  Scotland, 
where  not  only  the  luxuries,  but  most  of  the  comforts  of  life 
are  wanting,  one  frequently  meets  with  a  delicious  repast  in 
t^  productions  of  their  dairies.  The  women  of  the  house 
placed  before  us,  on  a  coarse  but  clean  cloth,  a  large  bowl  of 
cream,  fresh  butter,  goat  cheese,  curds,  whey,  fresh  eggs,  and 
oat-cake. 

<*  From  Letter  Findlay  the  scenery  is  water  and  mountains^ 
almost  the  whole  way  to  Fort  Augustus.  On  the  opposite 
8|^<)re^  as  you  leave  Letter  Findlay,  are  seeor  the  ruinr  of  a  ci^^ 
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t{e,  amcH^  some  treeg.    The  road  continaes  bj  ibt  Acres  of 

I     Loch  Lochy  aad  Loch'  Oicb,  until  on  approaching  Fort  Au* 

I     gustufl^  the  more  extensiTe  saHace  of  Loch  Nets,  surroanded 

by  high  iiK>untaia8,  whose  sides  are  beautifully  adorned  with 

^     banging  woods^  opens  to  the  view.     The  miserable  inn  at  Fort 

^     ^igustus  is  almost  the  only  mansion,  except  a  few  hulSi  out  of 

the  garrison.     We  found  it  completely  filled  with  smoke  and 

company,  the  latter  ot'  which  had  assembled  to  see  the  pupils 

of  a  dancing  master,  on  the  cTcning  of  their  practice,  and  to 

form  a  little  ball  among  themselres.     Happenii^  to  express  to 

the  master  of  the  inu  a  wish  to  see  the  Highland  reels,  as 

danced  by  the  natives,  I  received  a  very  polite  invitation  froiy 

the  assembly  room,  purporting  that  E6y  company  would  be 

Welcome  amoug  them,  and  that  I  might  stay  or  retire  as  late  as 

I  pleased. 

^*  I  found  the  gentlemen  in  the  genuine  Highland  dress,  with 
their  kilts  and  tartan  hotie,  dancing  with  all  that  vigour,  viva* 
city,  and  alertness,  which  is  so  petflliar  to  the  Highlanders  in 
their  favourite  reels<  The  innnite  variety  of  their  ^teps,  the 
snapping  of  their  fingers^  the  exactness  with  which  the  sound 
of  tneir  feet  and  hands*  marked  the  time  and  the  different  cha- 
racter of  the  tunes,  as  they  varied  in  succession,  amused  us 
highly.  Many,  even  of  the  children,  gave  an  elegan<%  ami 
expression  to  their  motions,  such  as  t  had  never  before  wit- 
nessed in  the  most  skilful  of  our  London  Bacchantes. 

<<  The  jouiTiey  from  Fort  Augustus  to  Inverness,  is  by  much 
the  most  interes|tiBg  of  the  whole  tract  which  is  called  the 
Chain;  and  perhaps  is  not  equalled  in  Scotland.     Immediately 
upon  leaving  Fort  Augustus,  the  road  quits  the  lake»  and 
winding  over  the  mountains  proceeds,  by  several  small  pools 
of  water,  among  others  a  lake  called  Loch  Turf,  and  through  a 
wiki  country,  .for  fourteen  miles  to  the  Rumbling  Bridge,  and 
the  famous  cataract  called  the  fall  of  Fjres.     Here  you  are 
ftgun  presented  with  a  beautiful  view  of  Loch  Ness,  lying  far 
below  you.     Some  time  before  you  reach  this  cataract,  the 
unusual  appearance  of  trees  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery.     The  Rumbling  Bridge  is  the  first  object  to  attract 
your  attention.     It  is  a  few  yards  out  of  the  road,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  before  you  arrive  at  the  cataract.     Some 
Qersous  have  thought'  it  as  well  worth  seeing  as  the  fall,  but 
(here  surely  can  be  no  comparison*     It  consists  of  a  single  arch 
thrown  across  a  roaring  and  tremendous  torrent,  which,  rushing 
down  a  chasm  of  solid  rock  towards  the  bridge,  proceeds  af- 
terward boQmg  and  foaming  amoi^  huge  blocks  of  stone, 
towards  the  greater  fall.     The  bridge  itself  trembles  as  you 
^odupon  it,  with  the  violence  and  fury  of  t)ie  surge  below. 
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After  having  visited  the  Rambling  Bridge,  the  road  itseff 
conducts  tbe  traveller  close  to  the  fall  of  Fyres.  For  some 
time  before  you  approach  it,  a  Ibud  noise  and  thick  rising  mist, 
which  ascends  far  above  the  highest  point  of  the  cataract,  give 
notice  of  its  vicinity.  The  view  from  the  road  is  considerably 
above  the  fall ;  but,  looking  down,  a  striking  spectaci^e  presents 
itself. .  Having  seen  all  the  principal  cataracts  in  Great  Britain, 
I  can  confidently  aver,  that  the  fall  of  Fyres  is  superior  to  any 
of  them.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  stated,  we  saw  it  in  its 
greatest  glory ;  after  a  season  of  more  rain  than  had  ever 
been  remembered  in  Scotland,  during  the  summer  months. 
But  circumstances  less  liable  to  alteration,  than  tbe  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  equally  conspire  to  give  it  a  pre-eminence.  The 
scenery  around  it  is  of  the  boldest  character.  The  broad  aafl 
dbtant  surface  of  Loch  Ness,  rocks,  mountains,  woods,  and 
precipices,  all  afford  their  tributary  characteristics,  of  vastnesa, 
majesty,  and  grandeur.  The  fall  itself  is  uninterrupted  in  Us 
course  by  any  interveninfHlnass  In  trifling  cascades,  inter- 
ruptions of  this  kind  are  not  only  ornamental,  but  sometimes 
absolutely  requisite  to  the  production  of  effect.  The  case  is 
far  otherwise  in  cataracts  of  more  importance.  When  a  tor*- 
rent  is  precipitated  from  any  considerable  height,  the  whole 
body  %f  water  breaks  spontaneously  into  enormous  roUing 
volumes  of  surge,  foam,  and  vapour,  infinitely  grander,  and 
more  varied  than  any  effect  which  an  interruption  to  its  pro* 
gress  could  produce. 

<*  I  have  stated  that  the  fall  of  Fyres  is  superior  to  any  cas* 
cade  in  Great  Britain.  It  may  also  be  necessary  to  add,  that 
it  is  equal  to  those  of  Tivoli,  but  inferior  to  that  of  Terni.  •  It 
differs  from  the  great  fall  of  the  Monach,  near  Aberystwith  in 
Cardiganshire,  in  being  composed  of  one  entire  cataract, 
whereas  the  latter  consists  of  five  separate  fails,  all  of  which 
appear  to  unite  in  one  point  of  view.  The  height  of  the  fall 
of  Fyres  was  lately  taken  by  a  party  of  gentlemen,  one  of 
whom  was  let  down  by  a  rope  to  the  bottom  of  the  torrent,  in 
which  perilous  situation,  he  measured  it  froni  the  surface  of 
the  water  below  -to  the  beginning  of  its  fall^  and  found  the 
distance  470  feet. 

*^  From  the  fall  of  Fyres  the  road  passes  by  a  gentle  de^ 
clivity  to  the  General's  Hut,  a  small  inn,  about  a  mile  distant. 
The  number  of  pikssengers  who  had  thronged  it  on  that  day, 
had  entirely  subverted  (he  little  economy  of  its  owners,  and 
thrown  every  thing  into  confusion.  We  found  the  eldest 
daughter  weeping  over  the  fragments  of  a  broken  tumbler, 
which  though  a  trivial  loss  in  places  less  remote  from  Qom^ 
m^erciftl  intercoarse,  was  an  important  consideration  here,  as 
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Ibere  w&9  not  aaotber  to  be  Imd.  To  my  great  saniise  I 
heard  that  Ibe  poor  woman  of  the  hoiwa  had  riBen  omy  four 
days  from  her  accouGharaeiit»  and  at  diat  moment  was  Jabori- 
ously  employed  in  wadung  diehes,  with  her  bare  feet  in  a 

,  paddle  of  water.  Her  husband  assured  me  it  was  a  matt^  of 
oo  astonishmeat)  as  she  Be?er  iodidged  iu  any  coafinement 
upon  that  account,  and  added*  '  On  the  morning  she  brought 
me  this  fiae  boy»  she  made  dinner  for  fifteen  persons.' 

"The  appellation  of  the  OeneraPs.Hut  was  given  to  this 
place,  from  the  cireumstance  of  Cteneral  Wade  having  made  it 
his  place  of  residence  during  the  time  be  commaoded  the  forces 
employed  in  constructing  the  various  military  roads  through 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland  Nothing  could  surpass  the  beauty 
of  the  ride  from  the  GeneraPs  Hut  to  Inverness.  For  many 
miles  the  road  passf^  through  a  continued  grove  of  haael  trees* 
among  which  occasionally  are  seen  tlue  mountain  ash,  wbose 
branc^hes  bend  beneath  the  weight  of  its  blushing  berries,  the 

^    oak,  the  white  poplar,  and  the  weeping  birch.     On  the  other 

side  the  lake,  surrounded  by  trees,  appeared  the  ruins  of 

Urquhart  Castle,  an  edifice  renowned  in  other  times,     b  con* 

sisted  of  seven  great  towers^  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  erected 

*  by  the  Cumins.     It  was  demolished  by  Edward  the  Ftfst.* 

'*  After  travelling  thiiteen  miies  m  this  manner,  by  the  side 
of  the  lake,  the  road  is  continued  to  its  north-eastern  extremity 
five  more  from  the  kiric  of  Dores  to  Inverness ;  leaving  this 
Bunatria  of  the  Romans  to  l^e  left,  and  passing  the  wbete  wi^ 
parallel  to  the  river  Ness.  On  entering  the  town  of  fuvemess^ 
the  first  object  that  occurs  worthy  of  note,  is  the  ruins  of  Mac- 
beth's  caatie,  in  which  Duncan,  King  of  Scotland^  was  mur« 
dered.  It  has  undergone  varioua  appellations,  being  at  that 
time  distinguished  by  die  title  o(  Fort  George,  and  continued 
in  good  preservation,  till  it  was  Mown  up  by  the  rebek.  It 
formerly  constituted  a  very  great  ornament  to  the  town,  being 
Situated  on  an  eminence  above  the  river,  and  overlooking  the 
whole  of  Inverness,  with  its  bridge,  harbour,  factories^  and 
churches*  It-was  never  a  place  of  strength  since  the  invention 
of  gunpowder,  as  it  is  commanded  by  a  hill  above,  but  it 
fonned  a  beautiful  barrack.  The  engineer  employed  in  laying 
the  train  for  the  destruction  of  this  place,  Was  carried  to  a 


««  Tour  tliroath  Britain,  p.  S4S.  . 

*<  About  foarmilMto  tbewMtward  6HUb  caitltt,  on  the  top  ofa  rwfmijh  Idll,  it  a 
lftk»of  eold  freah  water,  ikaty  fatbonai  in  length,  and  alx  w  breadth ;  no  stream  tmt>, 
niag  to  it  dt  from  h.  It  coald  nerer  yet  be  fiithomed ;  and  at  «D  feaaona  of  the  year  it  U 
^9«lf  fnByiadneTerfroBca.   nri<|." 
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great  height  by  the  blasts  and  fell  into  the  river.  ^  An  old  man 
vho  attended  us  to  the  spot,  said  he  saw  &e  accident  happeii, 
and  that  the  engineei^s  dog  was  blown  into  the  air  with  his  nms^ 
ter,  but  escaped  with  a  trifling  lameness,  in  consequence  of  the 
disaster. 

*'The  evening  was.  growing  dark  as  we  entered  Inverness. 
The  appearance  of  the  shops  by  candlelight,  was  more  splen* 
did  tlian  we  expected  to  have  found  them  in  this  part  of  Scot- 
land ;  but  the  town  has  been  improving  fast  for  many  years ; 
and  diose  who  1)orrow  their  ideas  of  it  from  the  accounta  by 
De  Foe,  and  former  travellers,  would  hardly  believe  it  could 
be  the  place  they  have  described. 

**  The  morning  after  our  arrival,  we  rode  to  the  field  of  Col- 
loden,  and  having  procured!  upon  the  spot  one  of  the  peasants^ 
all  of  whom  retain  by  heart  the  whole  history  of  the  mf^nora- 
ble  battle  fought  there,  we  hastened  to  indulge  a  melancholy 
contemplation  over  the  graves  of  the  slaughtered  clans,  who 
With  valour  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  fell  victims  to  a  mistaken. 
2eal.  The  line  preserved  by  the  Highlanders  upon  that  oc* 
casion,  is  distinct)^  marked  along  the  plain,  by  the  number  of 
their  graves.  They  were  interred  exactly  as  they  feU,  their 
bodies  being  guarded  during  the  night  after  the  action,  and  the ' 
following  morning  all  the  peasants  of  the  neighbouring  country 
were  summoned  to  assist  in  givfaig  them  such  a  burial  aa  the 
place  would  afford.  Our  guide  assured  us,  that  his  father  as- 
sisted at  theur  interment,  and  that  they  laboured  two  days  inces* 
santly  before  they  were  all  committed  to  the  earth.  Two  thou* 
sand  fell  during  the  action  and  in  the  retreat.  Our  great 
moralist,  Johnson,  observes,  *  The  man  is  little  to  be  envied, 
whose  patriotism  would  not  giun  force  upo^i  the  plain  t)f  M«ra«« 
thon;'  but  what  degree  of.  apathy  must  characteYize  the 
traveller,  who,  in  crosmng  the  field  of  Culloden,  could  pass  the 
solitary  graves  of  the  Highlanders  without  a  sigh  t  Never  was 
a  spot  more  calculated  to  awaken  emotions  which  obliterate 
the  present  in  memory  of  the  past.  The  scene  is  a  wide  heathy 
whose  uniform  and  melancholy  surface  is  only  interrupted  by 
turf-grown  sods  rising  at  intervals,  where,  hushed  in  death,  re* 
pose  the  bodies  of  brave  but  ill-fated  Caledonians.  Wherever 
these  mounds  appear,  the  heath  no  longer  grows,  but  the  wbile 
clover  and  the  daisy,  mingled  with  a  fine  green  turf,  betray  the 
deposite  mantled  by  their  verdure. 

«  Our  guide  with  his  spade  gently  raised  the  turf  from  some 
of  these  rude  tumuli  as  we  passed.  We  found  them  filled 
with  the  bones  and  skulls  of  bodies,  which  seemed  |o  have 
been  hastily  covered  without  much  attention  to  order  or  dispg* 
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skion.  In  sofie  of  then  were  Aoea  md  rottMi  |riee€s  of 
vood.  FKotSy  nails,  ballg,  bullets,  fragments  of  broken 
weapons,  and  even  bolsters,  are  often  found  upon  the  heath, 
but  the  eagerness  of  the  people  to  possess  a  relic  of  this  kind, 
soon  occasions  them  to  be  as  efipectually  concealed  from  future 
observaticHi,  as  if  they  still  remamed  buried  in  the  field  of 
CuUoden.  We  found  a  vejry  intelligent  guide  ih  the  peasant 
we  had  brought,  and  I  could  not  avoid  thinking,  what  an  ex- 
cellent suliject  .he  .would  make  for  an  historical  painter,  as  he 
stood  in  the  middle^of  a  wide  heath,  leaning  upon  his  spade, 
over  the  graves  of  his  countrynjen,  relating  the  traditionary 
tales  of  their  valour,  tracing  out  upon  the  furf  the  line  of  the 
adverse  armies,  and  pointing  out  tbe  spot  where  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  different  clans  were  interred.  We  found  in 
no  instance  a  heap  of  earth  over  a  singte  body ;  the  gVaveS) 
though  not  large,  were  all  made  to  contain  as  many  as  possible ; 
and  in  one  long  trench,  which  was  dug  upon  that  occasion,  it 
is  supposed  above  on^  hundred  persons  were  buried. 

The  remarkable  remains  of  a  vitrified  fort,  on  the  summit  of 
Crag  Phadrich,  was  the  next  object  which  called  for  our 
notice  in  the  neighbourhood  oi  Inverness.  It  is  exactly  of  the 
same  nature  as  that  which  1  discovered  at  Beregonium.  If 
specimens  of  either  were  laid  together  on  a  table,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  discern  one  from  the  other.  The  pumice-like 
matter  of  Beregonium  ys,  however,  not  found  at  Crag  Pha- 
drich. Something  approaching  very  near  to  it,  of  the  same 
nature,  but  not  so  highly  affected  by  fire,  is  mingled  erith  the 
oth^r  matter,  but  neither  altogether  so  porous  nor  so  light,  as 
that  of  Beregonium ;-  every  other  appearance  is  exactly  the 
8fme  :  tbe  stones  all  lying  in  a. heterogeneous  mass,  cemented 
together  by  the  melted  matter,  which  ran  from  those  mojit 
easily'  fused.-  An  accurate  and  minute  description  of  Crag 
'Phadrich  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Fraser  Tytler,  in  the  second 
volama  of  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Transactions* 

*'  The  whole  of  Cawdor  castle  is  peculiarly  calculated  to 
impress  the  mind  with  a  retrospect  of  past  ages,  feudal  customs, 
and  deeds  •f  darkness.  Its  iron-grated  doors,  its  ancient 
tapestry^  hanging  loosely  over  secret  doors  and  hidden  pas- 
sages, its  winding  staircases,  its  ri^png  draw-bridge,. idl  con- 
sfHre  to  excite  the  most  gloomy  imagery  in  the  mind.  It  was. 
indeed  a  fertile  spot  for  the  writers  of  our  modern  romances. 
The  mysteries  of  Udolpho  would  vanish  in  contemplation  of 
the  less  ^ierspicuous  intricacies- in  the  castle  of  Cawdor, 
Among  t£ese  must 'be  mentioned  the  secret  apartment  which 
^  effectually  concealed  Lord  Lovat  from  the  sight  of  his  pur- 
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^aers.  Never  was  way  Hum  to  artAittf  eoHtrifed.  It  i^  Uu'^ 
poflflible  for  the  most  di8centtB|reye,  irithout  previous  mfoma^' 
tion,  to  discover  the  place  of  his  retreat.  AaA  even  after  braig 
told  that  a  plac£  of  this  nature  einsted  ia  the  oascte,  I  doubt 
whether  it  could  be  discovered,  it  is  placed  issmediateiy  be- 
Beatb  the  rafters  in  one  part  of  the  roof  of  the  castle.  By 
means  of  a  ladder  you  are  conducted  by  the  side  of  one  part 
of  a  sloping  roof  into  a  kind  of  channel  between  two ;  sueh  as 
frequently  serves  to  convey  rain-water  'va^o  pipes  for  a  resei^ 
voir ;  by  proceeding  along  this  channel  you  arrive  at  the  foot 
of  a  stone  staircase,  which  leads  up  one  side  of  the  roof  to  the 
right,  and  is  so  artfully  con^ved,  as  to  appear  a  part  of  the 
ornaments  of  the  building,  when  beheld  at  a  distance^  At  the 
end  of  this  staircase  is  a  room  with  a  single  window  near  the 
floor.  It  is  said  Lord  Lovat  used  to  be  ooadnoted  to  this 
place  when  his  pursuers  approached,  the  ladder  being  removed 
as  soon  as  he  ascended.  When  the  search  was  over,  and  the 
inquirers  gone,  the  ladder  was  replaced*  by  which  means  he 
Kved  comfortably  with  the  family,  and  might  long  have  re- 
mained secure,  if  he  had  not  quitted  the  place  of  his  retreat. 
**  A  remarkable  tradition  respecting  the  foundation  of  this 
castle  is  .worth  notice,  because  circumstances  still  remain 
which  plead  strongly  for  its  truth.  It  is  said  the  original  pro- 
prietor .was  directed  by  a  dream  to  load  an  ass  with  gold,  torn 
it  loose^  and,  following"  its  footsteps,  build  a  castle  wherever  the 
-ass  rested.  In  an  age  when  dreams  were  considered  as  the 
immeditte  oracles  of  heaven^  and  their  suggestions  implicitly 
attended  to,  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  the  ass,  astradition  relokes, 
received  its  burden  and  its  liberty.  After  strolling  about  from 
one  thistle  to  another,  it  arrived  at  last  beneath  the  branches 
of  a  hawthorn  tre^,  where,  fatigued  with  the  weight  upon  its 
back,  it  knelt  down  to  rest.  The  space  round  the  tree  was 
immediately  cleared  for  building,  the  foundation  laid,  and  a* 
tower  erected :  but  the  tree  was  preserved,  and  remains  at 
this  moment  a  singular  memorial  of  superstition  attended  by 
advantage.  The  situation  of  the  castle  accidentally  proved 
the  most  favourable  that  could  be  choseif ;  the  ci^ntry  round 
it  is  fertile,  productive  of  trees,  in  a  wholesome  spot;  and  a 
river,  with  a  clear  and  ragpi  current;  flows  beneath  its  walls. 
The  trunk  of  the  tree,  witlt  the  knotty  protuberances  of  its 
branches,  is  still  shown  in  a  vaulted  apartment,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  principal  tower.  Its  roots  branch  out  beneath  the 
floor,  and  its  top  penetrateb  through  the  vaulted  arA^bf  stone 
above,  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  make  it  appear,  beyond  dispute, 
that  the  tree  stood  as  it  now  does,  before  the  tower  was  erected^ 
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For  ages  it  has  been  a  custom  for  guests  in  the  family  to  assem* 
ble  round  it,  and  drink,  *  Success  to  the  hawthorn^*  that  is  to 
•ay,  in  other  words,  'Prosperity  to  the  house  of  Cawdor!'" 


The  tra? ellers  proceeded  in  their  tour  through  Elgin  to 
Aberdeen;  thence  to  Dundee,  Perth,  and  Stirling.  On  their 
jnraj  they  visited  CHamis  Castle,  which  Mr.  Clarke  thus  de- 
scribes: 


*  <<  About  a  mile  out  of  the  road  near  Glames,  anciently  Glands, 
six  miles  from  Forfar,  ore  the  yeneroble  remains  of  Glamis 
Castle,  the  property  of  Lord  Strathmore.     I  do  not  know  a 
building  so  calculated  to  impress  the  mind  with  ideas  ofTeudal 
dignity,  and  casteUated  grandeur  as  this  of  Glames.     A  wind- 
ing avenue  of  trees  conducts  you  by  the  side  of  a  noisy  rivulet^ 
to  its  irregular  and  majestic  front.     It  stands  on  a  noble  plain, 
surrounded  by  extensive  woods  and  plantations  of  thick  em- 
bowering trees.     A  part  o(  it  has  been  taken  down,  but  suffi- 
cient still  remains  to  show  its  pristine  importance.     On  ap- 
proaching, the  eye  is  lost  in  a  futile  attempt  to  discover  any 
thing  of  design  or  plan  in  its  appearance^     A  number  of  small 
and  gloomy  windows,  with  the  minute  intersected  casementf^ 
which  distinguished  the  residences  of  our  forefathers,  appear 
-without  order  in  various  parts  of  the  edifice.     High  above  all 
rise  a  number  of  turrets  of  a  singular  conical  form.    Approach- 
ing an  enormous  portal,  thickly  embossed  with  iron  studs,  we 
knocked  long  and  loudly  for  admission,  and  as  we  listened  to 
-learn  if  an  approaching  footstep  indicated  the  residence  of  any 
human  being,  the  wind  roared  loudly  over  the  battlements,  and 
tvhistling  among  the  interstices  of  its  walls,  was  heard  at  a  dis- 
tance like  the  faint  screams  of  persons  in  distress.    A  clanking 
cif  iron  was  heard  upon  the  stone  staircase  within,  like  the  fet- 
ters of  some  person  descending  in  chains  towards  the  door; 
and  the  impressions  made  by  so  extraordmary  a  noise,  were 
lEiot  weakened  by  hearing  the  creaking  of  an  enormous  iron 
grate,  opening  on  the  inside.    At  the  same  instant  a  small 
door  of  about  a  foot  square,  formed  in  the  middle  of  the  outer 
portal,  was  opened  by  a  female  figure,  with  long  black  hair, 
bare  feet,  and  a  lai^e  bunch  of  keys,  who  demanded  our  busi- 
ness. 

««T6  see  the  castle,  I  replied.     'All  the  castle  ?'  again  re- 
joined the  same  figure,  <  or  only  the  room  where  the  murder 
was  committed  ?' 
U 


*. 
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'<  I  know  of  no  murder  committed  in  tliis  castle,  said  I,  but 
wish  to  see  as  much  of  it  a«  you  are  willing  to  show. 

**  The  door  was  then  opened,  and  we  foUowed  our  conduc* 
tress  up  a  winding  stone  staircase,  to  an  old  chamber  in  whick 
stood  a  bed  of  uncommon  magnificence,  though  at  present  in 
a  Tety  tattered  condition.  It  was  of  rich  crimson  velvet,  and 
straw-coloured  satin,  on  which  had  been  wrought  a  beautiful 
embroidery  of  flowers  in  gold.  In  this  room  we  were  told, 
that  a  murder  had  formerly  been  committed  by  some  hired 
assassins,  who  were  conducted  to  their  victim  by  a  servant 
tbey  had  bribed.  But  who  that  victim  was,  or  when  the  pre- 
tended murder  was  committed,  or  at  whose  instigation,  or  for 
what  purpose,  we  could  never  discover. 

<'  In  the  principal  bed-chamber  of  the  castle,  over  the  chim* 
ney-piece,  is  a  painting  of  uncommon  merit ;  whether  an  ori- 
ginal or  a  copy  I  am  not  decided.  To  use  the  technical  terna 
of  an  artist,  it  had  much  of  that  fatness  in  the  colouring  which 
is  supposed  to  marie  the  free  touch  of  an  original  painter,  but 
at  the  same  time  there  were  parts  in  the  drapery,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  laboured.  The  subject  represents  our  Saviour 
{>aying  the  tribute-money.  It  consists  ol  seven  figures,  half- 
engtbs,  according  to  life.  The  disposal  of  these  figures,  the 
fore-shortening  of  a  venerable  countenance,  peeping  over  our 
Saviour's  left  arm,  and  the  happy  distribution  of  shadow 
throughout  the  whole,  are  admirable.  If  the  painter  has  failed 
in  any  thingi  it  is  in  the  portrait  of  our  Saviour,  which  forms 
the  principal  figure  in  the  piece." 

Mr.  Clarke  thus  expresses  himself,  respecting  the  beatity 
of  the  country,  on  approaching  Dnnkeld : 

*^  Nothing  occurs  particularly  remarkable,  until  just  before 
you  arrive  at  the  toU-gate,  before  descending  into  the  beautifb) 
vale  of  Tay ;  and  from  that  moment,  a  scene  opens  before 
you,  which  perhaps  has  not  its  parallel  in  Europe.  I  know 
not  in  all  Scotland,  nor  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain,  a  scene 
more  striking  than  Dunkeld,  as  you  descend  to  cross  the  ferry. 
From  the  toll-gate  towards  the  river,  you  have  tbe  great  forest 
of  Birnam  above  you  on  the  left,  and  down  far  to  the  right,  a 
long  hollow  valley,  watered  by  the  rapid  meandering  Tay,  at- 
tracts tbe  attention.  Dunkeld,  shut  in  by  high  mountains, 
rises  with  its  ruined  cathedral,  its  church  and  houses,  above 
the  water.  To  enrich  this  noble  scene,  the  finest  trees  are 
.  seen  flourishing  with  the  greatest  redundancy.  How  weak 
and  groundless  are  the  aspersions  of  Johnson,  respecting 
jBcotland  and  its  timber,  when  one  beholds  this  luxuriant  valley, 
proudly  decorated  with  majestic  oaks,  sycamore,  limes,  beech, 
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maple,  bircb,  and  all  the  glories  of  the  forest.  I  measured  a 
single  oak  close  to  the  ferry,  and  found  it  to  be  seventeen  feet 
in  the  girth^  and  near  it  stood  a  sjcamore  of  much  greater 
magnitude. 

**  The  grounds  beionpng  to  the  Duke  of  Athol,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  to  be  almost  without  a  rival.  There  are 
«ome  scenes  about  them,  which  bear  a  resemblance  to  the 
finest  parts  of  Mount  Edgecumbe  in  Cornwall.  The  walks 
alone  form  an  extent  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  miles,  and  these 
are  kept  in  the  finest  order ;  not  fantastically  cut  according  to 
any  absurd  rule,  which  may  violate  the  grandeur  of  nature ; 
but  winding  among  the  most  solemn  groves,  and  majestic  trees, 
which  the  earth  produces.  I  cannot  pretend  to  detail  its 
beauties.  The  pencil  alone  can,  and  even  that  would  but  in- 
adequately describe  them. 

<<  The  greatest  curiosity  of  Dunkeld,  at  least  that  which  is 
generally  esteemed  such,  is  the  casi'ade,  formed  by  a  fall  of 
the  Bran,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  ferry  of  Inverness.     The 
manner  in  which  this  is  presented  to  the  spectator,  has  been 
much  reprobated  by  several  of  our  modern  tourists,  who,  anx- 
ious to  show  their  taste  for  the  beauties  of  nature,  hastily  con- 
demn the  smallest  interference  of  art.     For  my  own  part,  I 
entirely  differ  with  them  respecting  the  cataract  of  the  Bran 
at  Ossian's  hall.     1  consider  it  as  one  of  the  most  ingenious 
and  pleasing  ornaments  to  rural  scenery  I  ever  beheld.     A 
hermitage,  or  summer  house,  is  placed  forty  feet  above  the 
bottom  of  the  fall,  and  constructed  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
spectator  in  approaching  the  cascade,  is  entirelv  ignorant  of 
his  vicinity  to  it,  being  concealed  by  the  walls  of  thip  edifice. 
Upon  entering  the  building,  you  are  struck  with  a  painting  of 
Ossian,  playing  upon  his  harp,  and  singing  the  songs  of  other 
times.     l*he  picture,  as  you  contemplate  it,  suddenly  disappears 
with  a  loud  noise,  ai:d  the  whole  cataract  foams  at  once  before 
you,  reflected  in  several  mirrors,  and  roaring  with  the  noise  of 
thunder.     It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  a  spectacle  more 
striking'.     If  it  be  objected  that  machinery  contrivance  of  this 
sort  wears  too  much  tbe  appearance  of  scenic  representation, 
I  should  reply,  that  as  scenic  representation  1  admire  it,  and 
as  tbe  finest  specimen  of  that  species  of  exhibition ;  which, 
doubtless,  without  the  aid  of  such  a  deception,  would  have 
been  destitute  of  half  the  effect  it  is  now  calculated  to  produce. 
A  little  below  this  edifice,  a  simple  but  pleasing  arch  is  thrown 
across  the  narrow  chasm  of  the  rocks  through  which  the  rivet 
flows  with  vast  rapidity.     About  a  mile  higher  up  the  Bran  is 
the  Rumbling  Bridge,  thrown  acro^^s  a  chasm  of  granite,  about 
Ifieen  feet  wide.     The  bed  of  the  river,  for  several  hundred 
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feet  above  tbe  arch,  is  copiously  charged  with  massive  fng'^ 
ments  of  rock,  over  which  the  river  foams  and  roars  like  the 
waters  at  Ivy  Bridge,  in  Devonshire.  Approaching  the  bridge, 
it  precipitates  itself  with  great  fury  through  the  chasm,  casting 
a  thick  cloud  of  spray,  or  vapour^  high  above  tbe  bridge,  and^ 
agitating  by  its  fury  even  the  prodigious  masses  which  fomi 
the  surrounding  roclss. 

«  Few  objects  will  more  amply  repay  the  traveller  for  the 
trouble  of  visiting  them,  than  the  woody  precipices,  the  long, 
winding,  shady  groves,  the  ruins  and  cataracts  of  Dunkeld.*^ 


The  travellers  arrived  at  Edinburgh  on  the  8th  of  Septem* 
ber,  and  stayed  there  till  the  30th,  Thence  setting  off  for 
England,  they  visited  the  Cumberland  lakes,  which  appeared 
to  disadvantage  after  the  bolder  scenery  with  which  they  had 
lately  been  familiar.  Mr.  Clarke  thus  expresses  himself,  in 
his  journal,  respecting  the  lakes  and  mountains  of  the  north  of 
England : 

*<  We  approached  Saddle  Back  and  Skiddaw  from  an  open 
eountry ;  those  mountains  looked  very  contemptible  after  the 
Scotch  hills.  I  could  hardly  believe  I  saw  Skiddaw  when  it 
was  pointed  out.  A  lady  might  ride  on  horseback  to  the  top* 
We  saw  distinctly  the  summit,  with  a  pile  of  stone»  upon  it.  It 
is  covered  with  verdure,  and  looks  more  like  the  South  Downs^ 
than  a  mountain  so  famous. 

"  Nothing  remarkably  beautiful  or  striking  occurred  till  we 
ascended  a  hill,  and  the  vale  of  Keswick  opened  before  us, 
.  with  the  lakes  of  Derwentwater  and  Bassenthwaite — a  scene 
uniting  grandeur  with  beauty,  wild  mountains  with  lakes,  and 
cultivated  fields  smiling  in  harvest,  and  full  of  trees.  The  ac- 
counts of  the  lakes  are  much  exaggerated.  Loch  Lomond 
surpasses  any  of  them.  Derwentwater,  from  Crow  park, 
compared  to  Loch  Lomond,  looks  like  a  pond.  When  you  are 
on  it,  or  wandering  upon  its  shores,  and  among  its  creeks,  it  is 
certainly  very  beautiful.  Tbe  fact  is,  the  mountains  round  it, 
Irom  the  vastness  of  their  dimensions,  diminish  the  appearance 
of  the  lake  itself.  On  Skiddaw  are  no  abrupt  precipices  or 
broken  rocks ;  its  sides  are  sloping,  green,  and  uniform  ;  and 
,  have  all  the  insipidity  of  a  lawn.  Mrs.  Radcliffe*s  account  of 
her  ascent  is  truly  ridiculous. 

**  The  appearance  of  the  mountains  in  Borrowdale  deservea 
all  the  notice  that  has  been  given  them;    they  are  truly 
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great;  in  the  first  style  of  mountain  sublimity.  I  wisbed 
mach  to  have  penetrated  the  pass,  which  winds  among  thera. 
The  road  from  Keswick  to  Ambleside,  by  the  Orasm>rre  Lake, 
is  equal  to  many  of  the  finest  scenes  in  Switzerland.  But  no 
lake  is  equal  ta  that  ol  Lucerne.  Ambleside  is  a  little  strag- 
gling place,  neat,  and  entirely  supported  by  the  swarms  which 
throi^  annually  to  the  lakes. 

**  I  hardly  know  what  to  say  of  the  appearance  of  Winder- 
noere  as  we  feft  Amblaside.  it  is  certainly  unique ;  but  not 
equal  to  Loch  Lomond ;  neither  can  they  fairly  be  compared 
together.  The  beautiful  appearance  of  the  trees  and  cultivated 
fields,  full  of  yellow  harvest,  is  unknown  at  Loch  Loipond. 

^*  Windermere  is  the  most  pleasing  of  all  the  lakes.  I 
would  make  this  distinction  between  Windermere  and  Loch 
Lomond.'  They  are  both  sublime  ;  but  characterized  by  dif- 
ferent  sources  of  sublimity.  The  sublimity  of  Loch  Lomond 
results  from  vastness,  grandeur,  and  terror :  that  of  Winder* 
mere  from  magnificence  alone.  And  1  think  this  a  more  ac- 
curate description  of  those  lakes  than  to  say  Windermere  is 
beautiful,  and  Loch  Lomond  sublime;  though  certainly  in 
Windermere  there  is  more  of  beauty  than  snblimity ;  and  in 
Loch  Lomond  more  of  sublimity  than  beauty." 

Mr.  Paget  and  Mr.  Clarke  concluded  their  tour  on  the  26th 
6f  September,  by  arriving  at  Plasnewydd  in  Anglesey,  the  seat 
«f  Lord  Uxbridge. 


CHAPTER  Y.  / 

Uttziitmee  at  eftmbridg^e-^Eflgasenent  with  Mr.  eriMf<-^*iBaieiMMeM  of  kis 
Gxawl  TMr-^aabarg---Deiunark--Sircdeii--Laplaaa--Nonraj--Fiiilaad. 

With  the  journey  which  was  the  subject  of  the  last  chapter, 
the  connexion  of  Mr,  Clarke  with  his  young  friend,  as  tutor, 
was  terminated ;  but  having  been  formed  at  a  moment  when 
their  minds  were  softened  by  a  common  calamity,  and  continued 
under  circumstances  of  perpetual  novelty  and  interest,  the  im- 
yressions  lefll  by  it  were  unusually  strong  and  lasting ;  and 
apon  it  was  laid  the  foundation  of  a  mutual  attachment  highly 
gratifying  to  both,  but  reflecting  particular  credit  upon  the 
eharacter  of  the  pupiU  That  the  warmth  of  Mr.  Clarke's 
^art,  the  kindness  of  his  manners,  and  his  eagerness  both  im 
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acquirini^  and  communicatiDg  knowledge,  should  have  wtenred 
a  temporary  hold  of  the  affections  of  a  young  and  ardent  mindf 
is  nothing  more  than  might  have  been  expected,  and  what  in 

^  fact  did  happen  in  more  cases  than  in  this ;  but  in  the  spirit 
and  constancy  of  an  attachmient,  which  neither  the  lapseof  more 
than  twenty  years,  nor  the  wide  difference  of  their  pursuits  and 
situations  in  the  world,  nor  the  pleasures  of  a  fashionable  Me, 
nor  the  business  of  a  public  one,  could  ever  weakei^  there  is 
something  as  admirable  as  it  is  rare.  So  long  as  Mr.  Clarke 
lived,  the  interest  and  the  exertions  of  his  pupil  were  always  ready 
to  be  employed  in  the  furtherance  of  any  object  which  he  had 
at  heart ;  and  when  that  event  occurred  which  is  too  often 
found  to  acquit  all  worldly  obligations  and  to  dissolve  all  com- 
mon ties,  it  only  served  to  bring  his  friendship  forward  in  a 
more  striking  point  of  view.  In  every  mark,  whether  of  pub- 
lic or  of  private  respect,  ps^  to  the  memory  of  his  friend,  Mr. 
Paget  was  always  among  the  foremost;  and  the  readiness  with 
which  he  entered  into  all  the  details  connected  with  the  com- 
fort of  the  family  of  Mr.  Clarke,  and  the  warmth  of  his  exer- 
tions in  the  promotion  of  every  measure  recommended  in  their 
behalf — exertions  not  less  successful  than  they  were  extensive 
—were  such  as  could  only  have  been  expected  from  .a  very 
near  relation,  or  from  one  who  had  lived  in  daily  habits  of 
intimacy  with  him,  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life. 

Upon  their  return  from  Scotland,  Mr.  Paget  was  sent  to 
Oxford  according  to  his  destination,  and  Mr.  Clarke  returned 
toUckfield,  where,  towards  the  end  of  the  winter,  the  author 
of  this  Memoir  went,  in  conformity  to  a  long  promise,  to  spend 
a  few  weeks  with  him.  He  had  been  living  with  his  family 
ever  since  his  return,  and  it  was  reasonable  to  expect  that  the 
arrangement^  and  digestion  of  the  materials  of  a  journey,  in 
which  he  had  taken  so  much  interest,  while  the  objects  were 
fresh  in  his  recollection,  would  have  been  his  principal  employ- 
ment and  resource  ;  especially  as  it  was  always  his  intention 
to  publish  them  ;  but  he  had  dismissed  this  subject  from  his 
thoughts,  and,  to  confess  the  truth,  was  wholly  absorbed  in  the 
occupations  and  amusements  of  an  active  country  gentleman  > 
among  which  shooting  was  the  most  prominent.  For  the 
more  effectuaLprosecution  of  this  object,  he  had  procured  from 
ihe  Duke  of  Dorset,  the  deputation  of  several  la^e  woods  and 
manors  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Uckfield,  in  which  it  was  his 

^  daily  habit  to  expatiate,  and  with  as  much  enthusiasm  and  de- 
light as  the  keenest  sportsman  of  his  time.  He  was  not  sue- 
eessful  indeed,  nor  was  success  necessary  to  his  enjoyment ;  it 
was  the  wildness  of  the  sport,  and  the  bustle  and  activity  of 
tiiQ  exercise  which  captivated  him ;  and  as  be  was  then  with* 
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out  any  definit#^  objects  in  life,  it  b«eane  a  matter  of  painful 
conjecture  to  tliose  who  regarded  him,  when  and  bow  the  in- 
dnlgence  of  suco  a  passion  ujight  cease.  On  this  acooont  M 
the  influence  of  his  friend  was  exerted  to  f\itbdraw  him  alto- 
gether  from  this  scene  of  fruitless  labour  (for  sach  it  was  to 
him  on  many  accounts,)  and  to  induce  him  to  take  up  his 
residence  in  Cambridge,  where  he  would  be  certain  of  finding 
pursuits  worthy  of  his  ambition,  and  friendiii  disposed  to  par- 
take of  them.  But  this  was  a  more  difficult  undertaking  than 
migfat  have  been  imagined.  The  repi^nance  he  at  all  times 
felt  to  remove  from  his  mother^s  house,  bad  lately  been  con* 
siderably  strengthened  by  a  sense  of  something  like  indepen- 
dence which  his  election  to  a  Fellowship*  had  created,  and 
what  was  more  unfortunate,  by  an  unaccountable  dislike  to 
the  very  place  where  he  was  urged  to  go ;  and  it  is  very 
probable,  that  every  remonstrance,  and  every  effort  of  his 
friend  would  have  been  unavailmg,  if  they  bad  not  been  hap- 
pily seconded  by  an  accidental  circumstance,  which  occurred 
roost  seasonably  to  aid  them.  His  name  was  put  down  at 
Uckfield  for  the  supplementary  militia,  and  such  was  his  dread 
of  being  compelled  to  serve  in  this  corps,  that  withont  stopping 
to  inquire  by  what  other  means  he  might  escape  the  chance  of 
the  impending  evil,  he  immediately  seized  upon  the  idea  of 
College,  as  of  a  place  of  refuge  from  it.  ^^  My  going  to  Col- 
lege for  a  short  time,"  he  says  in  a  letter  to  his  friend,  soon 
after  the  latter's  return  to  Cambridge,  *^  I  am  afraid,  will  now 
be  absolutely  necessary,  for  they  have  entered  my  name  to  be 
ballotted  for  as  a  supplementary  miiitia-nian*  Tell  the  Master 
I  will  be  bursar,  or  shoe-black,  or  gip,  to  avoid  marching 
among  a  mob  of  undrilled  recruits.  Only  fancy.  Captain 
Clarke,  or,  what  is  worse,  Ensign  Clarke,  of  the  awkward 
iqnad.     I  am  very  sure  you  would  soon  Gnd  the  addition  of 

brought  to  a  court  martial  for  disobedience  of  orders* 

Seriously  I  will  beg  of  you  to  request  the  Master  to  appoint  me 
bursar  without  delay,  that  I  may  go  to  Lewis,  ana  tell  the 
justices  I  am  exempted  by  a  Cdlege  office,  and  only  there  upon 
a  visit.''  Accordingly  he  was  appointed  bursar ;  and  rooms 
having  been  prepared  for  him  at  his  request,  he  prepared  to 
take  up  his  residence  in  College  at  Easter  1708. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  an  engagement  more  directly 
connected  with  the  line  of  life  he  had  adopted  was  proposed  t& 
him ;  and  as  this  engagement  led  afterward  to  important  con- 
sequences, and  was,  in  truth,  the  cause  of  his  undertaking,  and 
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the  means  of  his  completins:  his  celebrated  joumej  to  the 
Continent,  it  will  be  prop«T  to  speak  of  it  more  fulljF.     The 
object  of  the  proposal   was  a  young  man  of  his  own  neigh* 
bourhood  in  Sussex ;  who,  having  lately  succeeded  to  a  con- 
siderable estate  in  that  county,  was  desirous  of  placing  himself 
under  the  guidance  and  infttriiction  of  Mr.   Clarke  for  three 
years,  in  the  meritoriofis  hope  of  supplying  the  defects  of  an 
indifferent  education,  by  those  means,  which  though  late,  were 
still  within  his  power.     In  the  pursuit  of  this  advantage,  the 
place  was  of  secondary  importance  to  him,  and  he  was  easily 
induced,  at  Mr.  Clarke's  recommendation,  to  admit  himself  a 
Fellow-commoner   of  Jesus  College,  and  to  accompany  bis 
tutor  to  Cambridge ;  with  an  understanding,  which  was  equally 
agreeable  to  both,  that  after  a  certain  time  spent  in  preparatory 
study,  they  should  undertake  some  journey  to  the  Continent 
together.     The  pecuniary  part  of  the  proposal  was  very  liberal, 
and  the  plan  was  entered  upon  without  delay.     With  them 
came  also  to  the  University  a  gentleman  of  a  very  different 
character,  and  in  a  different    situation    in.  life;    led  there 
indeed  partly  by  the  same  motives  as  those  which  influenced 
Mr.  Cripps,  a  love  of  Mr.  Clarke's  society,  and  a  desire  of 
profiting  by  his  information,  and,  in  this  respect,  affording  a 
remarkable  instance  among  many  which  might  be  quoted  of 
the  strong  attachments  inspired  by  Mr.  Clarke ;  but  chiefly 
induced  by  another  reason,  whiqh,  considering  his  circumstances, 
will  be  regarded  as  very  rare.     This  was  the  Honourable 
John  Tufton,  an  elder  brother  of  his  first  pupil,  the  same  who 
had  accompanied  him  as  far  as  Brussels  on  his  tour  to  the 
Continent.  '  He  had  lived  a  considerable  time  in  the  fashiona- 
ble world,  had  partaken  lai^ely  of  its  interests  and  its  pleasureSj 
and  at  the  time  of  his  admission  to  Jesus  College,  was  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  all  that  men  usually  desire,  being  splendidly 
allied,  a  Member  of  Parliament,  and  possessed  of  a  larger  for- 
tune than  he  could  spend.     In  all  this,  however,  he  had  not 
found  what  would,  satisfy  his  understanding  and  his  wishes, 
^nd  one  object  of  his  coming  to  College  was  to  try,  whether 
(he  pleasure  of  academic  pursuits  and  the  society  of  literary 
men  would  prove  more  effectual.     The  experiment,  however, 
was  unhappily  of  short  duration  r  his  heakh,  which  was  in- 
different when  he  came,  declined  rapidly  after  his  admission, 
and  compelled  him  frequently  to  remove  to  town  for  advice : 
and  before  eighteen  months  had  expired,  he  fell  a  victim  to  a 
species  of  atrophy,  under  which  he  had  long  laboured. 

During  the  next  twelvemonth,  Mr.  Clarke  residedjconstantly 
with  his  pupil  at  Jesus  College,  and  thus  commenced  a  new 
wd  important  era  in  bin  life,  in  many  respects  highly  benefioiid 
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to  him.     Hitherto  his  studies  had  been  desultory  and  irregular^ 
depbndent  upon  the  situations  into  which  he  was  thrown,  and 
the  tastes  and  sympathies  of  the  persons  with  whom  he  ti?ed, 
and  otherwise  pursued  under  many  and  striking  disadvantages; 
but  now  he  enjoyed  &e  inestimable  benefit  of  being  master  of 
his  own  pursuits,  and  of  a  considerable  portion  of  his  own 
time,  under  circumstances  most  favourable  to  the  cultivation 
.  of  them.     Accordingly,  notwithstanding  his  employment  with 
his  pupil  and  his  C<dlege  oifice,  he  contrived  to  attend  con- 
stantly the  chemical  lectures,  and  to  improve  himself  in  several 
other  species  of  information  essential  to  his  future  views  ;  and 
what  was  more  important,  hcbfigan  to  establish  in  his  general 
reading  a  certain  degree  of  regularity  an*^  method^  to  which  he 
had  hitherto  been  a  stranger.     But  to  the  society  of  the  place, 
he  was  unquestionably  indebted  lor  the  most  decided  advan- 
tage.    Formerly  he  had  lived  either  with  \oung  men  of  family 
who  looked  up  to  him   for  their  opinions ;  or  with  persons 
whose   age  and  situation  placed  them  beyond  the  reach  of 
competition ;  but  now  his  mind   was  brought  into  daily  and 
familiar  contact  with  those  of  many  abh  scholars,  of  the  same 
^   rank  and  standing  with  himself,  and  <»ngaged  in  a  similar  career 
I    —men,  for  the  most  part,  of  more  regular  understandings,  and 
more  mature  judgment  than  his  own — from  whose  conversa* 
I    tk>n  he  could  not  fail,  among  other  improvements,  of  making 
lome  progress  in  a  species  of  knowledge,  oftener  forced  upon 
us  than  aought,  but  valuable  however  obtained,  that  of  himselE 
It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  at  this  f period  his  residence 
m  Cambridge  was  not  productive  of  all  the  satisfaction  to  him- 
self^ which  his  friends  had   so  confidently  prombed.     There 
was  something  in  the  tone  and  habits  of  the.  place,  by  no 
means  calculated  to  do  away  the  prejudice  be  brought  there  ; 
it  was  neither  the  varied  gayet}  of  the  world»  nor  the  unclouded 
lerenity  of  home ;  but  a  scene  different  from  both,  for  which 
his  former  life  not  less  than  his  natural  disposition  rendered  him 
unfit,  without  some  previous  experience  and  discipline*     Be- 
yond all  this,  the  love  of  travel  still  shoned  itself  to  be  the 
rating  passion  of  his  mind,  and  was  constantly  urging  him 
towards  the  means  of  fresh  gratification.     Thus,  notwithstand- 
ing the  many  sources  of  advantage  and  enjoyment  with  which 
he  was  surrounded,  he  was  never  less  disposed  to  he  at  ease  in 
I     the  whole  course  of  his  life,  and  if  they  who  knew  him  best 
were  derired  to  point  out  that  period  of  his  history,  in  which 
he  appeared  least  amiable  to  others  (and  it  is  only  of  the  de* 
pee  of  which  there  can  be  any  question,)  it  would  certamly 
he  this  year  of  his  residence  in  Cambridge.     On  these  ac- 
eoonts  he  often  urged  upon  the  author  of  this  memoir,  at  that 
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time  senior  tutor  of  the  College,  the  immediate  execution  6£  d 
scheme  they  had  long  had  in  contemplation  of  going  abtoad 
together.     In  this  person  he  always  found  a  willing  auditor  ; 
and  as  no  part  of  the  Contment  was  then  open  to  Englisk 
travellers,  but  the  north  of  Europe,  it  was  determined,  after 
Tarious  plans  had  been  proposed  and  rejected,  that  they  should 
Tisit  Norway  and  Sweden,  with  as  much  of  Russia  beside^ 
as  could  be  comprehended  wkhtn  the  extended  limits  of  a  1od|^ 
summer  vacation.     Mr:  Cripps,  his  pupil,  was  of  coarse  of 
this  party  from  the  beginning,  and  with  it  was  afterward  asso- 
ciated  a  gentleman,  since  highly  distinguished  in  the  literary 
world.  Professor  Maltus.     He  was  at  that  tim^  Fellow  of  the 
College,  and  having  been  ocrasionall}  resident  during  this 
year,  and  often  present  at  the  discussions  to  which  the  scheme 
had  given  birth,  was  easily  persuaded  to  embark  in  an  expe- 
dition, which,   besides  the  aiany  obvious  inducements  it  held 
out  to  him  in  common  with  the  rest,  afforded  a  prospect  of 
information   peculiaily  de^^irable  to  hidiKelf.     He  bad  lately 
published  bk  first  work,  an  octavo  volume,  upon  the  Principle 
of  Population  ;  and  aHhough  it  was  quite  impossible  for  him 
to  anticipate  the  deep  and  extensive  interest,  which  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  the  country  have  since  given  to  the  sub- 
ject, it  is  certain  that  he  was  at  that  time  exceedingly  impressed 
with  the  practical  evils  to  which  the  prevailing  errors  respect- 
ing population  had  given  rise,  and  not  less  firm  in  the  truth  of 
his  own  conclusions,  than  sanguine  as  to  their  ultimate  estab- 
lishment.    But  being  certain  that  a  theory  so  adverse  to  all  the 
rooted  prejudices  and  received  opinions  of  mankind,  was  not 
likely  to  maki*  its  way  by  argum<'nt  alone,  however  lo§^caliy 
supported,  be  was  anxious  for  the  sake  of  truth  as  well  as  of 
puoHc  happiness  to  collect  from  every  quarter  of  the  habitable 
world  all  the  prominent  facts  which  could  fairly  be  supposed 
to  bear  upon  the  question,     in  this  inquiry  the  countries  north- 
ward of  the  Baltic  were  for  many  reasons  likely  to  be  of  impot- 
tance ;  but  they  were  precisely  those  in  which  the  state  of  • 
society  was  less  known,  and  the  details  required  less  likely  to 
be  obtained  from  native  authors,  and  on  this  account  he  wais 
glad  of  the  oppo't unity  now  afforded  to  procure,  by  actual 
observation  and  inquiry,  the  *  materials  of  which  he  waa  iu 
search.     To  this  tour,  therefore,  the  public  are  indebted  for 
all  that  curious  statistical  infortj»ation  ref^pecting  Norway  and 
Sweden,  with   which  his  quarto  volume   is  enriched,  and  for 
many  of  those  facts  and  documents  by  which  the  truth  of  his 
former  demonstration  is  so  triumphantly  supported  and  con- 
firmed. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Clarke.    The  party  set  out  from  Cam« 
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bridge  at  the  time  appointed,  the  90th  of  May,  1799  ;  and  the 
journey,  which  was  at  first  intended  to  occupy  only  six  or 
seven  months,  was  continued  by  himself  and  his  pupil  for  more 
than  three  years  and  a  half,  having  been  concluded  in  the  lat* 
ter  end  of  November,  1802.  During  this  period,  the  series  of 
letters  next  presented  to  the  reader  was  addressed  to  his  friends 
at  home.  They  will  form,  it  is  presumed,  by  far  the  most 
amusing  as  well  as  the  most  instructive  portion  of  the  present 
work  ;  and  on  this  account  they  will  be  inserted  with  as  little 
akeratton  and  curtailment  as  possible  ;  but  as  they  were  com- 
posed under  a  variety  of  circumstances,  and  possess  very  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  merit,  the  following  ob.servations  upon  their 
character  and  contents  may  possibly  assist  the  reader's  judg« 
ment  respectfaig  them. 

As  Mr.  Clarke  never  failed  to  write  to  some  one  or  other  of 
his  friends  from  every  remarkable  spot  which  he  visited,  and 
as  very  few  of  his  letters  have  been  lost,  they  will  be  found 
collectively  to  furnish  a  succinct  and  faithful  narrative  of  that 
long  and  eventful  journey,  the  enlarged  details  of  which  have 
occupied  do  less  than  six  volumes  quarto,  and  have  mninly 
eontributed  to  spread  the  reputation  of  the  author  throughout 
every  part  of  Europe,     in  this  point  of  view  they  cannot  fail 
of  being  highly  interesting  to  a  large  class  of  readers,  who^ 
having  wanted  either  the  time  or  the  opportunity  to  make 
themselves  masters  of  so  voluminous  a  work,  will  be  delighte4 
in  this  summary,  but  interesting  way  to  reap  the  bene6t  of  his 
researches.     But  it  may  be  farther  affirmed,  that  these  letters 
are  not  less  valuable  when  considered  separately,  than  when 
regarded  in  connexion  with  each  other ;  for  besides  the  raci- 
ness  and  freshness  they  possess  in  common  with  all  other  in* 
formation  conveyed  under  similai^  circumstances^  having  beea 
written  while  the  objects  were  still  warm  in  his  recollection, 
er  actually  in  his  sight ;  they  have  the  peculiar  advantage  of 
f  xhibiting  in  a  striking  ppint  of  view,  that  stream  of  colloquial 
eloquence  in  which  the  goodness  of  his  heart  was  most  appa« 
rent,  and  the  playfulness,  the  vivacity,  and  the  force  of  his 
imagination  had  their  fairest  and  freest  scope.     Of  all  the 
species  of  writing  which  he  essayed^  the  epistolary  was  the 
most  becoming  to  him  ;  and  as  the  letters  now  exhibit  in  a  nar- 
rower field  the  qualities  which   accompanied  him  when  he 
spoke,  no  one  who  reads  them  with  attention  will  be  at  a  loss 
to  discover  what  his  conversation  once  was— '•the  same  ease, 
lightness^  and  spirit — the  same  distinct  view  of  his  own  charac- 
ter and  thoughts — an  expression  still  more  graceful  and  flowing 
'— with  a  talent  for  description,  and  a  taste  in  the  selection  of 
bis  topics,  which  have  rarely  been  surpassed.    To  be  natural 
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indeed  could  scarcely  be  caUed  a  virtue  in  him  ;  for  his  con* 
ceptions  were  so  rapid,  and  struggled  so  much  for  utteranqe, 
)  ;  that  they  could  scarcely  at  any  time  be  conlroUed. 

But  if  the  form  of  these  communications  may  be  supposed 

to  give  tbem  an  air  of  novelty,  even  with  those  to  whom  the 

)  travels  are  familiar,  may  it  not  be  said  with  truth,  that  inacli 

of  the  matter  will  be  new  to  them  too  ? — They  constituted  vim 
*  part  of  the  materials  from  which  the  great  work  waa  con- 

f  structed.     Many  of  the  facts  stated  in  them  are  entirely  differ- 

!  ent  from  those  of  his  journal :  wh'de  others,  which  are  the  same, 

are  still  presented  in  different  lights ;  and  in  one  large  class  of 
thoughts  originating  in  the  prolific  source  of  his  own  suscepti- 
ble and  vivid  feelings,  which  the  various  objects  and  incidents 
of  the  journey  could  not  fail  of  calling  out,  the  advantage  is 
almost  peculiar  to  the  letters  :  for,  however  natural  it  may  be 
that  such  topics  should  occur  in  a  species  of  composition^  in 
which  it  is  permitted,  nay  expected,  that  a  man  should  »peak 
-    frequently  of  himself,  they  could  not  appear  with  so  much  ad- 
vantage in  a  grave  and  didactic  work,  expressly  and  elaborately 
written  for  the  public  eje.     Remarkable  specimens  of  this 
kind  of  merit  will  be  found  in  the  letters  from  Ida  and  Par- 
nassus, and  particularly  in  that  from  Jerusalem,  which  will  pro- 
bably be  considered  as  one  of  the  happiest  effusions  of  his 
pen.     It  is  curious  to  contrast  the  exaltation  of  his  mind  upon 
his  arrival  at  the  Holy  Land,  with  that  sobriety  of  spirit  which 
characterizes  his  subsequent  description  of  it.     The  Bible  was 
in  his  hand,  and  the  book  of  nature  lay  open  before  him,  and 
from  these  two  sources,  amid  scenes  the  most  sacred  to  our  re- 
collections, and  customs  scarcely  less  durable  than  the  rocks 
and  valleys  amidst  which  they  are  preserved,  he  has  drawn  the 
materials  for  a  succession  of  pictures,  which,  in  point  of  faith- 
fulness and  effect,  may  be  compared  with  any  that  have  been 
presented  to  us  from  that  country  since  the  days  of  Holy  Writ : 
while  the  pious  and  didactic  turn  of  the  images  and  associa- 
tions with  which  they  are  filled  up,  give  to  the  whole  a  calm 
and  impressive  character,  which  is  not  less  appropriate  than  it 
is  pleasing  and  instructive.     It  is  impossible  for  a  well-educated 
man  to  read  this  letter*without  pleasure,  or  a  pious  one  without 
edification  and  improvement.     Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  the  matter  of  these  compositions  increases  in  in- 
terest, as  he  advances  in  his  journey,  for  a  reason  which  has 
been  already  given :  nor  can  it  escape  the  notice  of  any  one 
that  this  interest  takes  a  higher  character,  when  the  classical 
scenes  of  Asia  and  Greece  present  themselves  to  bis  view. 

Having  said  thus  much  of  the  correspondence  generally^  it 
will  be  proper  to  add  a  few  words  respecting  the  letters  ad. 
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4re88ed  to  his  mother,  which  will  be  found  to  poflflett  r  ohRrac- 
ter  of  their  own.  To  Recount  fiujly  for  this  distinction,  the 
reader  will  be  pIcRsed  to  kcrep  in  inind,  thRt  the  pRrent  to  whom 
thej  were  wrkten  was  r  person  of  a  moet  kind  Rnd  affectionRte 
bearty  and  of  a  sound  and  oseAil  understanding,  but  with  no 
pretensions  to  learmng,  nud  without  any  decided  literarj  taste  ; 
and  further,  thai  when  her  son  left  England,  she  was  labouring 
under  a  disorder  which  hnd  long  excited  the  most  lively  Rppre- 
bensions  in  the  minds  of  her  children ;  and  otherwise  placed 
in  cireumstRnces  requiring  every  consolRtion  for  his  Rbsence, 
which  in  truth  she  did  not  long  survire,  Rnd  to  which  nothing 
eottid  hRTe  reconciled  her,  but  the  assurance  of  his  welfure  Rnd 
RdTRntage.  In  this  state  of  things,  that  he  should  have  been 
more  occupied  with  her  feelin^^s  than  with  his  own,  whenever 
he  SRt  down  to  write  to  her,  Rnd  thRt  amid  the  various  topics 
which  occurred  to  htm,  he  should  have  selected  only  those  crU 
culRted  to  umuite  her,  or  to  be  agreeuble  to  her  taste,  will  be 
BO  matter  of  wonder  to  his  enrly  friends,  who  know  well,  thnt 
to  huve  excited  r  cheerful  train  of  thought  in  her  mind,  or 
even  r  passing  smile  upon  her  countenance,  would  at  Roy  time 
hnve  been  in  his  eyes  a  greater  triumph  of  his  epistolnry  talents, 
than  the  most  succes^nl  exhibition  of  his  own  learning  and 
abilitj  in  any  other  quarter.  Acrordiikgly,  these  letters  to  her 
will  be  found  throughout  cRsy,  Rnimatedi  nnd  playful,  abound* 
ing  io  cheerful  views  ol*  things,  Rnd  droll  Rnd  peculiur  turas  of 
thought,  but  devoid  of  rII  literRry  Rnd  scientific  discussions,  as 
being-  beside  his  purpose,  and  abstaining  from  every  painful 
circumstance  affectfng  bis  pwn  heahh  or  happiness,  of  which 
there  occurred  but  too  many,  as  being  certain  to  give  her  pain, 
and  to  add  to  her  anxiety  about  himself. 

It  remains  now  only  to  SRy  a  few  words  of  the  pupil,  whom 
his  good  fortune  had  allotted  to  him,  from  whose  character  and 
habits  he  unquestionably  derived  the  g^atest  facilities  and  ad- 
vantages in  the  whole  conduct  of  the  tour.  There  are  few 
young  men  of  independent  fortune,  who  would  i^Bwt  been  dis- 
posed to  undertake  so  difficult  a  journey,  and  fewer  still  who 
would  have  been  able  and  willing  to  go  through  with  it  But 
Mr.  Cripps  had  all  the  qualities  requisite  for  the  companion  of 
such  a  man,  in  the  prosecution  of  such  an  object :  r  singular 
attachment  and  devotion  to  Mr.  Clarke,  disposing  him  at  aH 
times  to  Rcquiesce  cordially  in  every  plan,  which,  the  better 
knowledge  and  experience  of  that  gentlemRU  suggested— • 
sweetness  of  temper,  Rwhicb  neither  crosses  not  privRtioflJl 
sould  ever  ruffle— «  liberRl  spirit,  ever  ready  to  furnish  thft 
tteam,  whenever  an  opportunity  of  making  an  important  $e» 
quisition  occurred,  and  an  ardent  desire  of  information,  which 
W 
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made  him  at  all  times  as  anxious  to  press  forward  and  to  extend 
the  limits  of  their  journey,  as  Mr.  Clarke  himself.  To  these 
may  be  added  a  strong  and  hardy  constitution,*  in  all  the  yig««ur 
of  youth,  enabling  him  to  endure,  without  material  inconve- 
nience, those  hardships  and  labours,  which  Mr.  Clarke  strug:* 
gled  through  b)^  means  of  his  enthusiasm,  at  the  expense  of 
great  personal  su6R?ring  and  the  permanent  injifry  of  his  bealt1i« 
It  was  at  first  thought  advisable  that  the  letters  should  tell 
their  own  story,  without  any  other  aid  or  explanation  than  that 
which  may  be  derived  from  the  map :  but  a  more  accurate  ex- 
amination of  them  has  discovered  several  chasms  in  the  narra* 
tive,  in  which  a  few  words  of  explanation  will  be  required. 
Such,  therefore,  will  be  given  when  necessary  :  but  not  to  in- 
terrupt materially  the  thread  of  their  proceedings,  which  is  bo 
well  unfolded  by  Mr.  Clarke  himself,  it  may  be  proper  for  the 
reader  to  anticipate  that  the  party  separated  into  two,  near 
Lake  Wener  in  Sweden,  after  having  dined  together,  within  a 
circle  of  Runic  stones  between  Mounts  Hunneberg  and  HaUe- 
berg.  Whether  Mr.  Clarke,  having  now  ascertaiifed  the  spirit 
and  powers  of  his  pupil,  already  contemplated  a  more  exten- 
sive tour,  and  therefore  had  become  indifferent  to  the  order  of 
the  first,  or  whether  the  scenes  within  the  arctic  had  risen  into 
more  importance  in  hi's  eyes,  he  determined  immediately  to 

Eroceed  to  Lapland  before  the  summer  should  be  far  advanced ; 
ut  as  this  step  was  quite  incompatibfe  with  the  limited  views  of 
the  other  travellers,  they  adhered  to  the  original  arrangemei!^ 
and  passing  through  Ude valla,  entered  Norway  at  Frederic- 
shall. 


To  his  Mother, 


^  "  HAMBuaoH,  May  28^  IT»9. 

«  My  dear  Mother. — ^We  arrived  here  safe  on  the  26th,  after 
the  most  expeditious  passage,   perhaps,  ever  known.     The 


*  Of  what  importanoe  this  qaality  was  to  a  companioii  of  Mr.  Clarke  in  Kktnyda 
at  tl^at  period  of  his  life,  can  be  known  only  to  those  who  have  been  with  him  npoft 
Mch  ooeasioBs.  There  was  at  times  a  lererish  impatienoe  aboot  him,  which  wouia 
aeT«r  allow  him  to  place  his  own  rest  or  comfort  ito  competition  with  the  more  nM 
attainment  of  any  object  he  had  in  vie^,  nor  even  to  tolerate  rach  a  disposttioo  m. 
others.  The  friend  who  writes  this  memoir,  sometimes  experienced  this  to  his  coct; 
acid  Mr.  Clarke  himself  confesses,  in  one  of  his  lettf  rs,  that  in  their  joomey  6m 
Lake  Wener  to  Totnei,  which,  inclading  their  stajAit  Stockholm,  occapied  about 
aigbteendays,  Huijr  were  never  in  bed  more  than  foor  hours  oot  of  forty-euht.  The 
oonseqnenee  of  which  was,  that  he  was  compelled  to  prosecute  his  journey  to  the  Boidi 
^^  arctic  circle,  under  the  elTects  of  a  serere  disorder,  browht  on  entirelT  by  Ihia 
iiBpnuuftt  haste*  -       ^  ^    *^ 
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captain  assured  us,  that  during  forty  years,  he  had  never 
reached  Hamburg  on  the  third  day.  Read  and  determine  J 
We  sailed  on  Thursday  at  noon  On  Friday,  at  midnight,  we 
passe<l  Hel^land.  On  Saturday,  at  half-past  six  in  the  morn- 
ing, we  entered  the  Elbe  At  half-past  ti^n  we  arrived  at 
Cuxhaven.  Finding  a  vessel  bound  for  Hamburg,  the  wind 
fair,  at  eleven  we  start^-d  again ;  and  as  the  Aun  was  setting,  at 
•ight  in  the  evening,  after  a  most  delightful  voyage,  we  knded 
in  Hambargh.  What  think  ytui  now  of  our  flight  ?  At  Cam* 
bridge,  on  the  20th  ;  at  Hamburgh,  on  the  25th. 

*'  We  had  few  alarms  in  the  passage.  Rathef;,a  stout  gale, 
as  you  may  suppose  b>  our  progress  ;  but  not  more  than  Ake 
sailors  desired.  Twice  we  received  signals  to  hoist  our 
colours ;  ♦and  once  we  were^  boarded  Hy  the  crew  of  an 
English  hired  armed  cutter.  Otter  suffered  most  in  the  voyage. 
Malthus  bore  it  better  than  any  one  Cripps  made  a  good 
seaman,  being  always  upon  deck. 

*^  There  are  two  things  which  the  English  expect  to  receive 
from   Hamburg,  viz.  news,  and  hung-beef.     The  hung-beef  I 
shall  keep  for  our  own  use  among  the  mountains :  the  news 
you  are  welcome  to  ;  and  I  assure  you  it  in  very  considerable. 
Turin  is  \n  the  hands  of  the  Allies.     Naples  is  taken,  &c. 
<*  Hamburgh  is  a  place  of  much  higher  importance  than  I 
1^      had  imagined.     Her  merchants  are  princes^  and  their  coffers 
'  the  ein|>ormm  of  the  riches  of  the  world.     1  can  buy  all  sorts 
of  India  goods,  cambric,  Holland,  &c  free  from  any  duty.— 
«<  We  go  next  to  Copenhagen,  and  from  thence  along  the 
Western  side  of  Sweden,  into  Norway,  to  Christiania.     We, 
shall  th^h  proceed  northward  as  near  to  the  pole  as  possible* 
I       I  intend  to  pass  within  the  arctic,  at  all^vents ;  that  for  once 
I       I  may  tsee  the  sun  revolve  for  tw  nty-fourVours,  without  setting ; 
and  learn  what  sort  ol  a  Rump  Parliament  they  hold  in  Lap- 
land.     We  then  pass  round  the  i\prth  part  of  the  gulf  of  Both- 
nia, and  afterward  cross  over  to  Stockholm  and  Upsal.     Then 
we  visit  Finland,  and  proceed  to  Petersbuig ;  after  which^ 
ha?inglettersto  Domingo  Gonzalez,  we  embark  for  the  moon. 
Iiove  to  all !  Qod  bless  you  !'* 


To  the  soMM. 

COFBNBAOBli,  JoM  T,  1799. 

^  You  are  not  to  be  in  the  least  alarmed,  if  yon  do  not  hear 
oegularly  from  me ;  because  our  route  lies  through  countries 


^ 
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where  the  post  is  alwajs  irregular,  and  often  where  there  iracF 
post  whatever. 

**  We  are  at  this  moment  arrived  here.  I  write  ander  great 
fatigue,  and  ki  that  hurry  which  must  attend  a  travf^Uer,  widi 
many  other  things  to  think  of,  and  on  the  top  of  a  trunk. 
We  had  a  pleasaint  journey  from  Hamburgh,  where  we  spent  a 
week.  A  fierce  repuMican,  a  la  Jacobin,  came  and  smoked  a 
pipe  with  me,  to  know  how  matters  wrnt  on  in  England.  W9 
are  all  well,  and  very  happy.  I  have  not  had  above  four  hours 
sleep  these  seven  nights  past;  but  never  was  better  in  my  iife**^ 


To  the  same. 

^  We  long  to  hear  news  from  England,  and  to  know  how 
you  are  all  going  on.  I  cannot  hear  from  you  till  I  arrive  at 
Stockholm ,  which  i^  a  sad  grievance,  as  our  tour  to  the  north 
takes  place  before  we  descend  upon  that  cit;.  Lord  R.  Fitx* 
gerald,  the  Enfi^lish  ambassador,  has  been  very  civil  to  us; 
Our  party  dined  with  him  yesterdaji.  I  sent  my  apology,  and 
staid  at  home,  to  recover  the  arrears  in  my  journal,  and  to  set- 
tle the  account  of  expenses ;  which  last  is  very  complicate ; 
owing  to  the  confusion  arising  from  money  oi  so  many  sort& 
and  denominations. 

^  Pray  write  word  of  all  that  happens.  Every  little  Akif 
relating  to  Enj^and  is  interesting  here.  Send  all  yoor  letiera 
to  Stockholm.  Th^has  been  a  Report  that  Lord  St.  Vin. 
cent  has  beaten  the  French  fleet.     I  fear  it  cannot  be  true. 

«<0n  Friday  next,  there  will  be  a  grand  review  of  ten  thou* 
sand  Danish  troops,  at  whicb  the  Kmg  and  the  Prince  wiB 
appear.  We  wait  to  see  that,  and  theiY  depart  for  Sweden. 
Copenhagen  rioes  like  a  Phoenix  from  her  ashes.  She  has 
twice  been  destroyed  by  fire.  At  this  moment  before  my 
eyes,  are  the  ruins  ol  the  finest  palace  in  the  worid  It  was 
burned  down  about  three  years  ago.  You  may  remember 
reading  an  account  of  the  catastrophe  in  the  papers.  Every 
thing  was  destroyed.  A  collection  of  pictures,  that  cost  many 
years,  and  much  treasure,  to  complete;,  books,  furniture, 
plate,  and  so  on. 

*'  I  suppose  you  have  traced  our  route.  We  came  from 
Hamburgh  to  Lubeck,  Kiel,  Eckrenfurde,  Fleiisborg»  Apen- 
rade,  Hadersleben,  Assens  (in  th«  Isle  of  Funeii,)  Odensee^ 
Nyeborg,  Corsoer  (in  Zealand,)  Slagels6   Roeskilde^  and 
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Copenhagen.     Now  I  will  give  yoo  our  route  fron  this  place, 

till  we  gel  to  Stockholm      From  Copenhagen  to  Elsiniury 

thence  to  Gotheboi^  and  Christiania.     Then  through  fforway 

into  Lapland,  and  descend  southward,   to  the   north  of  the 

Gulf  of  Bothnia.     Then  down  the  western  coast  of  the  Gulf, 

io  Stockholm.     Then  cross  the  Gulf,  to  Finland,  and  through  J 

Finland,  to  Petersburg. "  ^ 


To  the  same. 

"  Oora^  BORa»  in  Swede v,  Jvie  II,  ITW. 

**  After  a  journey  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  mil^s,  witbiiut 
sleep,  and  ajmost  without  fciod,  1  sit  down  to  write  to  you. 
Out  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty,  sixteen  were  performed  on 
foot,  and  the  rpst  in  wagons,  over  Swedish  wilds.  AH  this 
you  know  is  play  to  me;  only  it  may  prevent  my  writiiq^ 
regularly.  And  I  must  bfg  of  you  never  to  be  surprised  at  not 
hearing  from  me.  Two  months  may  elapse,  and  a  letter  not 
reach  you.     I  shall  of  course  always  write  when  I  can. 

^*  Sweden  is  not  ^o  mountainous,  nor  with  ao  foreign  an  as- 
pect as  you  would  imagine;  so  far  an  we  have  yet  explored 
it.  The  roads  are  better  than  in  England  ;  but  we  travel  in 
wagons,  sitting  on  a  bare  plank,  without  i^prings,  or  any  thing 
to  put  our  feet  upon,  over  a  wild  and  desolate  country :  chiefly 
characterized  by  extensive  heaths,  uncultivated  commons,  or 
barren  rocks.  We  may  fairly  say  we  ai^-shakea  to  death  ; 
but  it  is  death  unto  life ;  for  I  never  was  better  in  my  days, 
nor  ever  so  completely  enjoyed  myself.  The  party  seem  all 
of  the  same  minH,  and  are  resolved  to  attack  the  pole.-— The 
little  desagremens  we  meet  with  are  the  stimulants  to  new 
ftxertion ;  they  constitute  the  zest  of  enterprise,  the  salt  of 
intellectual  food.  Before  the  middle  of  July,  1  hope  to  stand 
\rithm  the  arctic  circle. 

"  To-morrow  we  leave  this  place  to  visit  the  cataracts  of 
Trollaetta,  and  the  Wener  Lake.  To-day  we  dine  with  a 
Swedish  family.  We  have  above  fifty  letters  of  recomraenda- 
tion  to  the  north,  not  including  those  of  Otter  and  Malthus.** 


To  the  8ame» 

<<  Now  you  will  have  no  difficulty  to  find  me  in  the  map  di 
Sweden.    Open  it  this  in&tant,  and  behold  me  upon  the  great 
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Lake  of  Wener,  or  Wener  See,  in  Westro  Gothland.  I  an* 
DOW  dripping  from  its  waves ;  baring  bethed  in  its  crjrstal 
waters.*  Tht^rc  !  you  havf  the  map  open  !  Well  t  don't  yoQ 
see  me?  Hon  doyoii  dof  1  perofive  you  hay  your  specta- 
cles on-  Wbal  a  lake  t  It  is  one  of  ibe  ler^est  in  the  worid. 
One  bnndred  niilfs  in  length,  and  fiflj  in  breadth.  Come,  will 
you  take  a  boat  nitb'  me  'f  I  will  row  yoD  across  to  some  of  the 
islands.  There,  xit  down  at  the  stem.  Ay,  that  is  right — take 
care  you  don't  wet  your  pettiroatft. 

'*  This  is  a  land  of  iron  ;  therefore,  to  he  m  character,  I 
write  to  you  with  myoM  iron  pen.  We  are  ail  very  well  and 
very  happy.  1  shall  present  your  coniplimeots  to  the  King  of 
Sweden,  and  ask  him,  if  be  will  t-at  bis  beef  pudding  with  yos^ 
in  the  autumn,  and  belong  to  our  whist  club,  at  Hi-s,  Budd's, 
—1  hare  prepared  my  speech  upon  the  occasion. 

<'  I  bare  somewhat  alterrd  my  route,,  and  mean  to  g* 
straight  from  hence  to  Stockholm  ;  where  I  shall  he  in  foot 
my»;  so,  I  shall  get  any  letters  from  England,  at  least  six 
weeks  sooner.  From  Stockholm  we  piocet-d  to  the  north  of 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  into  Laplajid.  and  through  LapUnd  into 
the  north  of  Nornay,  and  then,  eteering  south,  we  return  to 
Sweden  agiun,  before  we  set  out  for  St.  Petersbui^h." 


Prom  Wenersborg  Mr.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Cripps  proceeded 
tapidly  by  the  direct  route  to  Stockholm,  where  the;  stayed 
only  a  few  days  to  procure  money,  and  to  purchtwe  a  light 
wagon  for  their  northern  journey.  Thence  they  tnmediately 
took  their  way  through  Upsal,  and  along  the  shore- of  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia  to  Ti>me£i;'at  which  place  they  arrived  on  the 
eighth  of  July.  During  this  inteival  Mr.  Clarke  wrote  no 
letters. 


To  the  Rev.  Robt.  Tj/rwhit,  Jetut  CaUege,  CtaAridge. 


"  My  dear  Sir, — I  have  promised  to  write  to  SaUerthwaite, 
aai  many  others ;  bat  as  at  this  time  of  the  year,  I  know  o« 
person  so  likely  to  be  io  colt^e  as  yDonelf,  you  will,  I  hope, 
excotc  «y  troabling  yon  with  this.     1  will  beg  of  70a  to  shotr 
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it  to  any  friend  wlio  may  be  ioiert-flted  in  the  snceess  of  oar 
enterprise 

^<  I  wished  to  write  from  Upsat ;  but  really  every  oioment 
is  so  precious,  that  I  was  not  able.  It  is  now  eleven  at 
nigfal,  and  the  sun  shines  upon  this  paper.  We  hope  to  see 
hifli  all  n^^t  above  the  horizon,  when  we  get  farther  to  the 
north ;  but  1  fear  we  are  to6  late.  He  sinks  for  about  an 
hour  and  a  half  below  the  horizon ;  but  we  have  no  other  dif- 
ference between  noon  and  niidnig^ht,  than  that  the  thennometer 
during  the  former  is  at  75,  and  during  the  latter  at  46.  Our 
fatigue  has  lately  been  excessive :  but  we  are  in  ezceBent 
health.  We  have  now.  traversed  the  whole  of  Sweden; 
having  completed  a  journey  of  near  two  thousand  miles  to  this 
place. 

**  Otter  and  Malthus  left  us  at  the  Wener  Lake.    Our  parting 
was  very  painful,  but  we  shaD  soon  meet  again.     They  found 
it  necessary  to  give  up  part  of  their  journey,  that  t^ey  might 
not  trespass  on  their  time,  as  limited  at  setting  out.     It  ap» 
peared  also,  that  they  were  somewhat  daunted  by  the  accomut' 
they  recdved  of  an  expedition  90  far  to  the  north.     Malthus 
thought  i  should  never  be  able  to  effect  a  passage  by  land, 
from  Lapland  to  Norway.     Tbey  went  into  the  south  of  Nor** 
way.     We  came  to  Stockholm,  Upsal,  and  through  the  towns 
on  the  irestem  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  (o  this  place. 
Our  expedition  has  succeeded  beyond  our  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectatioQS;  as  you  will  in  some  measure  learn  by  the  date. 
We  travel  in  a  little  wagon.     From  the  Wener  Lake  to  Stock- 
holm, we  passed  in^caris,  without  springs,  in  no  degree  better 
than  an  English  dung-cart      The  joy  I  feel  in  the  prospect  of 
visiting  t  Jie  countries  within  the  arctic  is  not  to  be  expressed. 
It  is  my  intention  to  go  from  hence  to  Enontaki8,>in  Tomea 
Lapmarix,  and  from  thence  to  North  Cape,  to  visit  the  coast  of 
the  icy    sea.     If  I  find  it  imf  >racticabie  to  pa^s  to  Drontheim,. 
from  thence,  by  water,  I  shall  return,  and  cross  the  Pitea  Lap- 
mark  ;  from  whence  I  can  proceed  into  the  north  of  Norway ; 
visiting  warious  interesting  scenes.     If  we  do  not  meet  Otter 
and  Malthus  in  the  north  of  Norway,  we  shall  find  them  afterward 
at  Stockholm.  Had  they  been  I  ads  of  sufficient  ent«>rprise,  I  still 
think,  they  might  have  undertaken  a  journey  full  as  extensive 
as  ours,  with  very  little  addition  of  time  or  expense.     It  is  not 
certain,  that  I  shall  not  be  at  Drontheim,  even  now,  before 
they  arrive.     I  intend  to  launch  a  balloon  at  the  capital  of 
Tomea  Lapmark  y  in  order  to  attract  the  natives  together. 
All  the  materials  are  ready.    The  north  of  Sweden  is  the  finest 
eountry  in  Europe.     Italy  and  Switzerland  may»  boast  (^ 
Ugher  mountains  and  bolder  scenes ;  but  the  Bmgnificenee  of 
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its  forests,  the  beauty  of  its  lakes  and  islBuds,  and  the  honesty 
and  the  hoapitalUy  "fits  inhabitHOtB  are  m-equalled. 

"  Would  aoy  EDatisbman  f  ipect  to  find  herr  a  ^od  supper, 
and  a  post  office  1  We  have  had  oar  tea,  and  a  ^me  at  romps 
nilfa  some  Lapland  lasses.  1  am  preparing  to  have  a  dance  wi^ 
them.  Their  faces  are  smeared  wrth  beer'a  grease ;  and  they 
eome  as  neap  to  the  human  as  hbj  animsl,  except  the  natives 
of  Owhyhee. 

*'  Having  conquered  all  the  bugbears,  I  nm  disposed  to  be 
more  facetious  than  is  coneiRtent  with  the  dignity  of  a  letter 
from  the  arctic,  impregnated  with  the  electric  rays  of  the 
Aurotv  Borealis,  and  wbich,  heyond  all  doubt,  will  shine  in  the 
dark.  But,  listen  to  the  nonKcnae  one  hears — 'What  get  to 
Tomed  ^*  exclaimed' a  multitude,  'you  may  as  well  tfauikof 
getting  to  the  inoon  I'  Yet,  here  we  ere,  without  a  single 
accident ;  and  I  may  almost  add,  without  a  single  shower ,' 
which  has  p)roved  very  agreeable  to  passengers  in  a  wagon. 
1  do  not  iiitend  t<>  turn  back  until  I  have  seemed  the  (tolar  air. 
1  never  was  in  better  health.  It  is  true  there  is  no' part  of  my 
body  I  can  call  my  own,  except  (grace  an  ciel  I)  my  right  hand, 
and  left  eye  My  left  arm  is  possessed  by  the  Puna  InftnuUii. 
Various  venomous  injects  occupy  my  body  externally.  luler- 
aalty,  a  commotion  owes  its  iirigin  to  sour  n>ilk  and  rye  bread. 
But  all  these  losi-esrendernie  lighter,  an')  more  fit  for  enterprise. 

"  Cripps  makes  an  excellent  traveller.  He  is  occupied  ia 
sending  a  case  ol  minerals  tu  Stockholm.  Mineralogy,  botany, 
manners,  politics,  nstroiiomy,  antiquities,  have  all  found  a  place 
in  bis  journal :  lie  seemA  to  gra-p  at  universal  science ;  and 
ivorl.B  with  his  hammer  aiming  the  rncks,  ii  e  a  gaUey-stare. 
He  piirticularly  desires  to  be  remenibert^d  to  yiu.  I  promised 
to  write  to  Alderman  Newling  and  to  Mr.  Outrain,  of  St. 
John's,  the  public  oraior.  As  I  cannot  piissit>ly  lultil  my  en> 
gsgement,  1  shall  hi-  obliged  to  you  to  make  those  genllemeH 
acquainted  with  any  partii-ulara  respeetinii  our  tuur,  which  yoa 
may  think  proper.  If  there  is  any  article  of  literature  or 
natural  history  which  you  widh  to  receive  from  these  coun- 
triea,  1  beg  you  will  maki-  me  your  porter.  A  letter  directed, 
'  a  la  p'>sie  restante,  Siockholm,'  will  reach  me  any  lime  belore 
the  autumn." 


"ToRHii,  OBlhemiMtDOrtbenHiBteftbc 
GdK  of  BoUiiui,   Se  ietrta  of  Ncdk 
'    '  LuitDde.     JdI^S,  1»S. 

"  Would  you  believe  it  1  In  this  place  to  get  pen,  inl^   an<l 
paper,  and  to  find  a  post-office  ?  <  What,  get  to  TomeS  V  eveiT 
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#Ae  said ;  yet  here  I  biih  and  whai  is  more,  have  not  done  ye^ 
fbr  I  wiH  HOC  turn  back,  until  I  snif  II  the  Polar  air.  Hov 
happy  I  am  !  Can  I  befieye  it  ? — am  I  dreaming  ?  pinch  mjr 
nose !  To  tread  within  the  arctic  l—only  fancy  !  And  to  get 
here  irithout  a  single,  accident — ^not  even  a  soaking. 

"  Long  letters  yon  cannot  expect  from  traveDers,  who  ham 
slept  only  four  hours  in  forty*eight  for  the  last  f<Nrtn^^t.  Would 
you  like  a  efice  of  an  arctic  bam  1  It  was  taken  from  the  thigk 
of  a  fat  bear.  I  do  assure  you,  it  beats  tbe  Surrey  hams,  out 
and  out.  'None  of  your  sneers  at  the  Laplanders !  They 
come  as  near  the  human  as  any  animal,  eicept  Dame  Osborne, 
and  the  folks  at  tbe  aJnA-houKC. 

**  We  haye  seen  Stoi*.kholm  and  Upsal,  and  came  ak>Bg  the 
Western  coast  oi  the  Quif  of  Bothnia  to  this  dear  place.  And 
what  would  you  have  t  hook  at  our  supper— a  bare-footed 
Laplander  is  plmpg  it  on  the  table  A  tureen  of  chocolate 
milk,  some  very  nice  rusks,  pickTed  salmon,  and  pancakes  f 
If  a  votary  of  enterprine  cann»>t  feast  there,  let  him  starve ! 

"  We  enter  Norway  next.     You  must  never  be  alarmed  at 

^j&ot  hearing  from  roe.     It  is  qtHte  uncertain  when  you  will  get 

another  letter,  but  certainly  not  b«*fore  I  reach  Drontheun; 

which  will  be  in  the  middle,  or  towards  the  end  of  August,  then 

"  you  must  allow  time  for  it  to  get  to  England.** 


T0.Mr.  R.  Makhui. 


«  Tdumi,  Mj  9, 1999. 

^' We  should  have  been  here  on  tiie  7th,  if  we  had  not  waited 
a  day  for  Baron  HermeKn,  and  a  day  with  Dr.  Noesea,  at 
Umea.  From  the  moment  we  parted  with  voh,  we  may  date 
the  beauttful  scenes  of  Sweden.  But  from  Upsal  to  this  place, 
nothing  in  Borope  can  surpass  it.  Yf>u  may  imagine  what  my 
lurpiise  has  been,  who  expected  to  paxs  an  insipid,  barren,  flat, 
maritime  territory.  Peter  is  still  with  us.  We  have  procured 
oar  Lapland  interpreter,  and  are  setting  off  for  the  pole.  I  do 
not  intend  to  turn  back  till  I  have  dipped  in  the  icy  sea.  I  find 
we  can  penetrate  into  FinniArk,  through  Lapland,  and  to  the 
North  Cape,  through  Finmark. 

*'  We  should  have  been  at  Drontfieim  long  before  you,  if  we 
had  not, extended  our  tour.  There  are  as  many  passages  into 
Norway,  as  riverA  flowing  from  it.  Wt-  might  pass,  1st,  from 
Hemosand  to.Ror^as,  by  Gustavsbeiig ,  2d.  from  Pitea  to  Nasa 
Fjal;  Sd, froin  Lal6a  to  Quicjock;  mid,  4th,  from  Tomelto 


^ 
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Tomefi  Trask.  This  last  we  shall  make ;  but  shall  not  go 
ftom  the  icy  setf  to  Tronheiin ;  but  return  by  Nasa  Fjal, 
through  the  lakes  and  mountains  of  Pitea  Lapmark.  After* 
ivards  we  fi^o  from  Sheleftea  to  Hemosand,  and  then  by  Gas- 
tavsbei^  to  Tronheini,  in  order  to  visit  the  mines  and  interest* 
ing  scenes  in  that  passai^e. 

**  My  balloon  is  ready,  and  will  be  launched  in  the  capital  of 
Lapland.  The  priests  are  to  irive  notice  in  the  churches  that 
all  may  come  to  see  (he  Englishman,  and  his  wonder  of  won- 
ders ! ! ! 

•*  We  hare  many  rate  plants ;  but  never  since,  have  oncfc 
seen  that  beautiful  plant  I  gave  Otter  at  Hunneberg.  Pray 
let  him  take  care  of  it,  and  it  shallv4)e  painted. 

Dtanthus  Superbus,^ 

Rubus  Atctids, 

Rubus  Chamasfiiorus,       ^gA 

Rpilobmm  Montanumj 

Liitnsa  Borealis, 

Com. i ruin  Palustre ; 
^<  These  are  fine  plants ;  but  we  have  fifty  more,  and  in  Lap* 
Iknd,  they  say,  are  the  rarest  plants  in  the  world.'' 


From  Torne^  they  proceeded  northward,  prihcipa%  hj  wa» 
t^r,  up  the  Tome  <  and  Muoiiio  rivers,  with  an  intention  of 
penetrating  to  the  North  Cape.  During  the  greater  part  of 
this  journe},  however,  Mr.  Clarke  was  exceedingly  ill,  and  ge- 
nerally compelled  to  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  exposed  to 
great  changes  of  temperature,  and  sufiering  dreadfully  from 
the  mosquitoes.  Of  this  illness,  which,  combined  with  the 
lateness  of  the  season,  was  the  cause  of  their  turning  south- 
ward from  Enontakis,  he  says  nothing  to  his  mother,  for  the 
reason  already  stated.  He  appears  to  have  owed  his  cure 
principally  to  the  fruit  of  the  Rubus  Arcticus  and  the  RuboB 
Chamsemorus. 


To  hu  Mother. 


"  Enontakis.  in  Lapbnd,  ob  the  frontien  of 
Fianuirk,  6S0 9^V, )foith Li^  Imtbe 
most  northen  province  of  tke  BwMk 
Dominions.    Jnty  29,  1799. 

^^  We  have  found  the  cottage  of  a  priest,  in  this  remote 
(^mer  of  the  world,  and%ave  been  snug  with  him>  a  few  days* 


t 
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'  Yesterday  I  lannched  a  baltoon,  f  ighteen  feet  in  heigbt»  which 
I  had  made  to  attract  the-natiyes.  You  may  guess  their  asto- 
ilshment,  ftrhen  they  saw  it  rise  from  the  earth. 

*'  Is  it  oot  famous  to  be  here,  within  the  frigid  zone  ?     More 

.  than  two  degrees  within  the  arctic ;  and  nearer  to  the  pole  than 
the  most  northern  shores  ot  Iceland?  For  a  long  time,  dark- 
ness has  been  a  stranger  to  us.  The  sun,  as  yet,  passes  not 
below  the  horizon  \  but  he  dips  his  crimson  visage  behind  a 
nouBtain  to  the  north.  This  mountain  we  ascended,  and  had 
the  satisfaction  to  we  him  make  .his  curtsey,  witboot  setting. 

'  At  midnight*  the  priest  of  this  plao^  lights  his  pipe,  during  three 

^  weeks  in  the  year^  by  means  ,oi  a  burning-glass,  from  the  sun's 
rays.  ^ 

<<  We  have  been  driving  reindeer  in  sledgeS.     Our  intention 

is  to  penetrate,  if  possible,  into  Finmark,  as  far  ^  the  source 

'  ef  the  Allen,  which  falls  intu  the  icy  sea.     We  ar^  now  at  the 

source  of  the  Muonio,  in  Tome^  liapmark.     I  doubt  whether 

any  map  you  can  procure  will  show  you  the  spot.     Perhaps 

pu  may  find  the  name  of  the  place,  Enontakis.     Well,  what 

idea  have  you  of  it  ?     I8  it  not  a  fine  town  1 — sashed  windows, 

I  and  sireei'&  paved  and  lighted — French  theatrt-s — shops-— and 

.  public  buildings  ?     I'll  draw  up  the  curtain — now  see  what  it 

'18  i    A  single  but,  constructed  ol  tiie  trunks  of  fir-trees,  rudely 

^  hewn,  with  the  bark  halt   on,  and  placed  horizontaUy,  one 

*  above  another^  here  and  there  *a  htile  to  admit  ligHt.     And 

!  this  inhabited  by  an  old  priest,  and  his  young  wife,  and  his  wile's 

mother,  and  a  aozen  diildren,  and  half  a  dozen  dogs,  and  four 

[  pigs,  and  Johl|and  Cripps,  and  the  two  .interpreters,  and  La- 

^ttfanis,  covered  with  sores,  bit  by  mosquitoi^s,  ^nd  as  black  as  a 

l^gro.     We  sleep  on  reindeer  skins,  which  are  the  only  beds 

ave  had  since  Tornea. 

We  have  collected  minerals,  plants,  drawings,  and,  what 
k  oKnore  importance,  manuscript  maps  of  countries  unknowi^ 
\  not  only  X»  the  inhabitants  of  Sweden,  but  to  all  the  geogra- 

I  hers  of  Europe.  The  best  maps  afford  no  acciu*ate  idea  of 
ispland.     The  geography  of  the  north  of  Europe,  and  parti* 

[  eularly  of  the  countries  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Both* 
iia»  is  entirely  undetermined.  1  am  now  employed  in  tracing 
the  topography  of  the  source  of  the  Muonio.  We  are  enabled 
to  confirm  the  observations  of  Maupertuis,  and  the  French 
ttissionaries  respecting  the  elevation  of  the  pole,  and  the  arctic 
circle.     I  shall  bring  a  piece  of  it  home  to  you,  which  stuck 

I  in  my  boot,  as  I  stepped  into  the  frigid  zone.  It  will  serve  as 
excellent  leaven,  and  be  of  great  use  in  brewing,  a  pound  of  it 
being  sufficient  to  ferment  all  the  beer  in  the  cellar ;  merely  by 
bemg  placed  in  my  cabinet. 
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"  The  wolves  bave  made  nioh  dreadful  havoc  here,  tbtt  the 
rich  Laplanders  are  flyint;  to  Norway.  One  of  them,  ooA  of 
a  thousand  reindetr  which  he  possessed  a  few  jears  ago,  has 
only  forty  reriiainii^.  Our  progress  from  Tome^  has  been 
entirely  in  canot- s.  or  cm  foot,  three  hundred  and  thirty  miles. 
There  ore  no  less  than  one  kundrrd  and  seven  cataracts  betweea 
ttus  plaee  and  TorneS.  We  live  on  reindeer  fieah,  and  the 
arctic  strawberry  :  which  is  the  only  vegetaMe  that  has  cam- 
forted  our  parched  li^  and  palates,  lor  some  time.  It  grom 
in  snch  abundanc(>,  near  all  tke  rivers,  that  Jtiim  gathers  a  pail- 
full  whenever  we  want  them.  I  am  making  all  poeufale  exer- 
tion  to  prpserve  atime  for  you.  Wheat  is  almost  ui&nown  - 
here.  The  food  of  the  natives  is  raW  fiab,  ditto  reindeer,  and 
iourniilk  called  pijma.  Kggs,  that  great  resouree  of  travdieni 
we  have  not.  I'oultry  are  never  seen.  Had  I  but  an  EsgUih 
cabbage,  I  ithould  feast  like  an  alderman." 

■■  Toamu,  Aqpirt  14,  im 
"  Yon  nay  imagine  the  comfort  and  satisfaction  we  fee'i 
open  our  arrival  once  more  in  Torne&.  We  descended  the 
Aunia  and  Kiemi  rivers,  through  Kiemi  Lapmark,  and  are  re- 
joiced lo  get  a  morsel  of  sweet  bread,  and  to  converse  agtia 
with  human  beings  We  go  now  into  the  north  of  Nonrsy. 
Write  lo  Christiania.".^— 


After  leaving  Toroe^  the  second  time,  the  ttavellen  made 
the  circuit  of  the  ofTper  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  tlie# 
descended  on  the  eastern  side  of  it,  through  Uiea  to  Was^ 
from  which  place  they  passed  the  Gulf,  in  a  vessel  to  Ui^ 
en  the  western  side.  Thence  they  went  to  Sundsvald. 
then  took  their  way  directly  west,  across  the  mountaia 
Malmagen,  a  part  of  the  chain  which  separates  SwMcu  from 
Norway,  descending  into  the  latter  coimtry  near  the  celehratei] 
roiqwr  mines  of  Roraas.  . 


To  the  tame. 

SmnntiM,  Korth  of  Swxm*, 

Sept  10^  I7S9. 

" We  set  out  for  Norway  to-morrow,     I  hope  yc 

received  my  last  from  the  regions  of  thick-ribbed  ice.    1  shal 
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ke  home  in  Norember,  or  the  fint  week  ib  Deeerober,  at  fiur- 
thest  How  painful  is  it  not  to  know  whether  you  are  weU  or 
ill,  «Dd  what  18  doing  at  UckfielfL  All  my  thoughts  centre 
there.  Could  I  but  see,  once  more,  your  handwriting !  My 
dear  sister,  too,  how  does  she  do  i  And  George,  is  be  with  jott? 
-i-teli  me  all. 

<^ ^We  oame  across  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  from  Wasa  to 

Umea.  The  suti  has  burned  my  handH  and  face,  until  they  re* 
semble  this  ink.  I  am  become  a  Laplander  in  visage,  dress, 
and -manners.  It  would  frighten  a  powdered  English  beay,  to 
see  such  figures  as  we  are.  Only  fancy,  being  compelled  to 
tar  our  faces,  uecks,  hands,  &c«  in  Lajdand,  to  save  us  from 
mosqaitoes  I 

<*  We  know  no  more  of  England  than  if  we  were  in  New 
Holland.^-— Now  for  the  mountains.**  - 


T6  the  Ret.  WitHam  Otter^  Jesus  College,  Cambridge. 

** ^What  I  have  suffered  since  I  saw  you  I  will  not  fill 

ny  letter  with ;  it  will  be  enough  to  say,  I  have  never  had  two 
days  of  health  since  I  set  out  for  Lapland.  I  had  the  melan- 
choly task  of  telling  Cripps  how  to  comjnit  my  poor  carcasa 
to  a  gra.ve,  and  to  get  home.  Once  I  lost  my  senses ;  and, 
bat  a  fe^w  days  sgo,  having  crossed  the  Norwegian  Alps  with 
great  fatigue,  I  fancied  I  had  a  hole  in  my  tbroat«  and  fainted 
with  the  chimeras  of  my  own  disordered  imagination.  Now, 
thank  Qod !  I  am  better,  as  yon  see,  for  I  can  write.  AH  my 
illness  arose  from  fatigue,  and  neglect  of  sleeps  and  perhaps 
from  the  effect  of  climate  on  a  constitution  unarmed  to  en* 
counter  a  frigid  zone. 

**  We  are  to  suppose  vou  intended  that  we  should  experience 
a  very  serious  disappomtment,  when  you  neglected  to  leave 
the  promised  letter  from  you  in  the  post-office.  If  you  had 
known  with  what  anxious  impatience  we  should  search  for 
your  handwritings  in  every  post  book,  you  could  not  have 
*  done  this.  We  have  ransacked  half  the  houses  in  the  tovm, 
in  hopes  you  had  at  least  left  us  a  line ;  but  in  vain.  Why  did 
you  not  give  us  a  little  information  about  the  people  here,  and 
a  few  hints  necessary  to  be  observed  in  travelling?  We  find 
you  missed  Bergen,  yet  we  know  not  why.  This  is  remark- 
able,  as  you  were  so  many  days  idle  here.  Poor  Cripps  was 
ready  to  weep,  when  the  long-expected  letter  was  not  found. 
X 
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"  We  penetrated  as  £ir  as  the  frontiera  b(  FiDmarlc,  tiiTerv- 
ing  the  provinces  of  Torned,  and  Kemi  Lapmark ;  viuted  the 
sourcr.8  of  the  Muonic  and  the  Aunis,  surrounded  Ae  whole  of 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia ;  crossed  the  Alps  to  Roraas,  and  came 
here  last  night.  We  are  delighted  with  this  place — live  in  the 
same  room  you  did,  and  mk  questions  of  jou  all  the  day. 
What  libraries  they  have  here  !  And  e?en  the  arts  flounsh.  I 
have  bought  beautiful  pictures  already.  We  ore  to  attend  the 
meeting  of  the  Literary  Society,  and  the  Clubs — •ail  Jacobins  ! 
I  suppose  the  vast  increase  of  population  here  interested  Mal- 
thus  ;  and  even  you  would  be  an  antiquarian  here,  in  aeetng 
the  spot  once  tenanted  by  Norwegian  Icings.  '  I  assure  you,  I 
never  saw  such  scenery  in  Europe,  as  between  Hoff  and  HoU 
taaleo,  on  the  Boraas  road,  It  is  neither  Alpine,  nor  Apen- 
Dine,  but  Norwegian ;  combining  the  wildness  and  gottiimiijr  of 
Switzerland,  with  the  groves  of  Sweden,  and  the  vales  of  Italy. 
Of  course  you  collected  the  rare  minerals  which  are  produced 
by  the  mine  near  Hoff ;  particulariy  that  singular  fossil,  the  is- 
determinate  crystallization  of  quartz.     Would  you  not  smile  to 

.  Bee  one  in  (be  character  of  a  botanut  ?  I  botanize  iroin  monw 
ing  till  night — 'O  quam  mutatus!'.  It  is  so 'vastly  absurd,  you 
know,  to  be  poking  for  weeds  in  a  diteh.  Were  1  any  longer 
in  doubt,  Sweden  would  make  any  man  a  botanist.  I  have 
collected  all  the  plants  engraved  in  the  Flora  Lapponica,  and 
many  others.  1  have  bought  here  the  Flora  Norwegica.  U 
is  a  good  work ;  but  describing  the  Rebus  Chamsmorus  (to 
which  I  owe  my  life,)  he  saya  the  English  call  it  Cloud-ber- 
ries. Did  you  ever  see  it  in  Britain  i  Peihaps  the  bogs  of 
Scotland  produce  it. 

"  Some  plants  are  still  in  bloom  hei-e.  The  Ranunculus 
will  be  the  last ;  as  the  Tusailago  Farfara  was  the  first.  I 
collected  the  Ranunculus  Glaciatis  yesterday.  Among  other 
affectations,  I  am  ready  to  dispute  with  Linnaeus,  that  the 
Lichen  Coralloides,  and  the  Lichen  Dcformis,  are  the  same. 
That  the  cause  of  barrenness  in  the  Uubus  Arcticus,  when 
transplanted,  originates  in  accidental  selection.  The  speci- 
mens carried  to  the  south  of  Europe^,  were  not  Hermaphro- 
dites ;  but  a  singular  monster  eoiumon  to  that  genus,  which  is 
male  alone.  How  little  do  botanists  know  of  plants,  when 
they  judge  of  them  from  local  character  I  Here  is  the  author 
«f  the  Flora  Norwegica  iTescribing  the  Pedicularis  Sceptrum 

.  Carolinum ;  and  he  says,  'ScpiSRtme  caulis  est  nudus,  foUis 
tantum  radicaltbus  instructus,  hand  raTo  autem  prseterea  etiaro 
folia  verticillata  habet  circa  medium  posita.'  The  fact  is,  the 
Wiriety,  if  it  may  be  so  termed,  of  the  Pedicularis  Scept.  Car. 
fa  found  here,  has  little  resemblance  to  the  plant  in  its  natural 
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state.  It  is  a  poor,  stunted,  dwarfish,  deforniitd  emigrant, 
exiled  from  Lapland  ;  and  not  possessing  more  than  a  family 
likeness  of  its  parent.  The  Scept.  Car.  in  Lapland  is  never 
seen  with  a  naked  stem.  It  grows  almost  to  the  height  of  a 
man;  the  most  magnificent  of  all  the  arctic  flowers,  ornament- 
ed with  foliage  in  beautiful  gradation,  diminishing,  and  propor^ 
tionate  from  its  root  to  its  blossom.  In  Norway^  it  only  shows 
a  miserable  bead,  without  the  body. 

*^  Have  you  seen  the  dissertation  by  Rudbeck  on  this  plant  ? 
The  best  engraving  of  it,  is  in  the  Flora  Lapponica ;  but  the 
seed  vessel  is  incorrect.  The  Flora  Danica  is  generally  above 
all,  but  fails  in  this. 

^<  I  have  treasures  inestimable — minerals,  antiquities,  plants, 
birds,  fish,  maps,  books,  insects,  drawings  and  so,  on«  Of 
plants  I  have,  I  believe,  a  thousand  specimens,  many  of  course, 
are  duplicates ;  and  I  hope  some  of  them  will  supply  you, 
where  you  have  failed*  I  hope  to  give  some  also  to  Newton, 
and  to  Brooke.  In  all  my  illness  I  never  deserted  my  journal, 
though  it  grew  thin  to  keep  me  in  countenance. 

"The  Gentiana  Nivalis,  Pedicularis  Lapponica,  Andromeda 
Hypnoides,  Saxifi-aga  Azoides,  Comarum  Palustre,  Salix 
Amygdalina,  Lychnis  Alpina,  Pedicuiaris  Scept.  Car.,  Dianthus 
Superbus-— of  theses  and  many  others,  I  bavr  seed.  Will  they 
grow  in  England  ?  The  Rubus  Arcticus  I  have  preserved  in 
spirits,  with  its  leaves  and  fruit.  Of  its  flowers  1  have  many 
ipecimens  in  my  books.  I  have  also  the  plants  peculiar  to 
Sweden;  the  Betula  Nana  (though  found,  by  the  by,  here,) 
Crataegus  Aria,'  and  others  mentioned  by  Linneus.  Respect* 
ing  that  illustrious  man,  I  have  many  curious  things  to  speak, 
and  to  exhibit.  If  it  had  not  been  for  illness,  we  should  have 
reached  North  Cape.  We  beheld,  however,  Finraark  from 
the  mountains,  standing  on  the  spot  which  Linnsus  calls  the 
last  aunglB  of  the  worlds  beyond  which  there  is  hardly  a  trace  of 
animal  or  vegetable  life. 

**  The  Laplanders  constitute  an  interesting  pprtion  of  our 
acqu^tance.  When  I  sit  with  you  again,  I  will  show  you 
their  march  from  Persia  to  the  pole ;  you  shall  bear  how  they 
have  preserved  to  this  hour  thie  customs  and  the  language  of 
the  first  patriarchs.  Why  did  you  not  visit  them  from  Roraas  ? 
It  is  only  one  day's  ride  from  that  place  to  the  mountains  of 
Mahnagen,  on  which  we  found  a  settlement  of  Laps,  with 
above  a  thousand  reindeer.  One  of  which  we  purchased,  and 
brought  with  us.  His  horns  and  hide  1  preserve  for  the  public 
library.  His. flesh,  at  this  moment,  smokes  on  the  table  ;  and 
Cripps  is  clamorous,  lest  it  should  cool  before  I  join  with  hin^ 
in  conveying  it  ^ad  inferos.' 


\ 
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«<  Yov  perb^ii  recollect  what  ideas  I  had  formed  of  a  joOT'* 
ttey  along  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  It  has  nothing  of  the  maii* 
time  character.  The  Gulf  is  never  seen  but  as  inlets,  fonaioK 
the  most  beautiful  lakes,  covered  with  islands,  and  ornanenied 
with  the  tallest  and  most  luxuriant  groves.  AngermanhiDd,  of 
all  the  Swedish  provinces,  is  the  most  interesting.  It  is  the 
Switzerland  of  the  north.  Ostero  Bothnia  is  the  most  fertile. 
But,  estimating  Norway  from  the  specimen  we  have  hitherto 
perceived,  it  promises  to  surpass  aU  the  north  of  Europe  i& 
grandeur  of  scenery.  Solander  lived  at  Fitea,  in  Weatrv 
Bothnia,  and  in  that  neighbourhood  I  procured  the  Flora  Sue* 
cica  of  Linneus,  v^ith  his  manuftcript  annotations.  Literature 
ia  at  the  lowest  ebb  in  Sweden ;  1  had  the  utmost  difficulty  to 
get  a  eopy  of  that  work.  They  are  ignorant  of  the  only  fa* 
mous  author  their  country  ever  produced.  But  the  people  are 
better  than  the  Norwegians-— more  induKtrious,  yet  in  greats 
poverty,  more  virtuous  and  more  hospitable.  Did  you  meet 
Acerbi  in  Stockholm  ?  We  sent  letters  by  him  from  Uteaboig* 

<<  Tell  Malthus  we  have  regularly  estimated  the  tbermomettt. 
We  l^ave  obtuned  iht  height  of  it  here  since  the  year  I7C2* 
Mr.  Hbrnman  abo  brings  me  a  cwious  account  of  the  iocreaae 
and  pi^esent  state  of  population ;  winch  may  be  useful  to  him. 
I  have  procured  Professor  Leem's  account  of  Lapland  and 
Fimnark,  in  Latin*     His  widow  still  lives  here." 


To  his  Mother. 

«*BAir9KUB,  ia  NbEWAT,  Oetobflr  U»  lift. 

«<  As  I  know  I  shall  not  have  a/imoment  to  myself  in  Chris, 
tiania,  where  we  hope  to  arrive  to.morrow,  1  avail  myself  of 
an  opportunky  to  scribble  from  a  little  post-bouse,  onr  the  shore 
of  the  Hudals  lake. 

<*  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  inform  you,  that  after  three  pae* 
sages  of  the  JHorwegian  Alps,  we  are  both  safe  and  well ;  wkh 
eager  and  anxious  expectitfion,  makingall  speed  to  ChriaiiaBia^ 
to  get  letters  from  dear  friends,  in  dear  England.  I  have  not 
seen  even  your  handwriting  since  we  left  l^ot^kholm ;  except 
in  reading  over  and  over  the  letter  you  sent  me  there,  tBl  I 
have  it  by  heart.  1  shaU  keep  this  open,  till  I  have  read  yoate 
m  Christiania.  Ton  may  guess  what  my  feelii^s  are>  tiH  I 
know  you  are  all  well.    Every  moment  is  an  age. 

^  You  win  hardly  ^redit^  that  at  this  season  of  the  year,  in 
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this  part  of  Norway,  we  are  still  collecting  plants  in  bloom. 
The  harvest  is  not  yet  got  in.  How  little  do  we  know  of  thiii 
country  in  England !  Trayellers  describe  it  as  a  region  of 
snow;  and  even  the  illustrioos  Linnaeus  says,  that  before  the 
end  o{  August,  winter  returns,  without  autumn,  in  this  latitude. 
We  have  traversed  the  whole  of  Norway,  from  Tronheim,  or 
Drontheim,  as  it  is  erroneously  often  called  in  maps,  to  the 
south.  Do  not  be  vain  of  your  English  refinement !  Tester- 
day  I  left  a  party  of  beautiful  young  ladies,  working  tambour, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Douvre  Alps. 

**  This  is  the  land  tor  mountains.  Ossa  and  Pelion — GrOg 
and  Magog  !  Switzerland  must  yield  the  pahn  to  Norway,  in 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  scenery.  The  mountains  here  may 
not  have  equal  elevaticm  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  but  no-* 
thing  in  Europe  can  be  more  sublime.  Tronheim  is  as  fine  a 
town  as  Bath  ;  and  its  inhabitants  not  less  polite,  though  much 
more  hospitable. 

*'  We  have  only  to  go  now  to  Stockholm  and  Petersburg, 
and  then,  huzza,  for  old  England,  once  again  !  I  must  leave 
a  little  room,  in  case  any  letter  at  Christiania  requires  an  an- 
swer." 


*'  CiiSiSTiANiA,  OetoSer  15. 

**  What  treasures  I  have  found  here  f  I^  less  than  four 
letters  from  Uckfield ;  three  from  you,  and  one  from  Anne. 
I  received  them  with  fear  and  trembling,  and  shook  so  much,  1 
could  hardly  hold  them,  till  I  saw  your  handwriting.  Oh, 
blessed  news ;  and  all  well !  -I  tore  open  the  seals,  and  your 
last  date»  which  is  August  29,  tells  me  George  is  safe  at  home« 
and  all  well !  So— 1  am  at  ease  !  thank  God  !  thank  God. — 
Do  not  let  any  body  direct  the  letters  but  you ;  because  that 
alarms  me  dreadfully.  Never  mind  what  you  write,  your  hand- 
writing 18  all  I  want  to  see,  though  your  letters  continue,  as 
they  always  were,  interesting  and  precious.  Tour  lace,  table* 
cloths,  &c.  you  may  depena  upon  having ;  and  1  wish  to  buy 
for  you  a  black^  silk  cloak,  lined  with  such  fur,  as  you  once 
had,  on  a  white  satin,  that  you  may  not  perish  in  your  long 
penance  at  church.  It  shall  be  handsome,  and  yet  sober  and 
decent ;  such  as  you  like.*' 


\ 
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To  the  Rm.  Wm*  OUer^  Jesus  CoUege^  Cambridge. 

«  GBR18TI41IIA,  Oetdkcr  t^  list. 

«<.**«*. We  wen  surprised  to  learn  that  ^ou  halted  a  degr  or 
two  at  Eistad,  instead  of  selerting  a  spot  among  the  sublime 
scenery  you  afterward  visited  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Doavre 
6eX.  But  let  me  congratulate  yon  upon  the  tour  you  so  for* 
tunately  selected.  Surely  nothing  can  equal  Norway !  I  have 
nerer  seen  such  sublime  scenery  any  where  in  Europe.  Swre* 
den  is  far  inferior.  Ai^erroanland  resembles  it  in  its  feataresi 
but  is  never  so  grand.  If  our  journey  were  to  be  repealed^  I 
would  go  first  through  Norway  to  Tronheiro,  and  thence  to 
Nord  Cap,  and  afterward  to  Torne^  and  Stockholm. 

**  What  a  fine  opportunity  you  had  to  collect  plants  on  the 
Douvre  Alps.  In  all  our  travek  I  have  hever  seen  such  a  pio- 
fusion  of  rarities  as  flourish  there.  We  were  too  late  for 
flowers,  but  collected  seed ;  parlicularly  some  beautiful  species 
of  Saziiraga.  The  Gentiana  Campestris  is  still  in  bloom  r  also 
many  varieties  of  Ranunculus. 

**  I  have  the  skins  of  the  Norwegian  lynx,  white  fox,  monn* 
tain  squirrel,  snow  riper,  cock  of  the  wood,  &c.  Richard 
tells  us,  you  saw  some  Laps  near  Roraas.  We  weary  him 
with  inquiries  after  you.** 

<<  Oh  that  we  could  meet  you  once  again  I  Both  the  Ankere 
are  princes ;  and  act  as  such  to  us,  but  above  all  Cohimena^ 
AjQker,  whom  you  did  not  see.'' 


To  the  same. 

"  STOcnoiH,  December  8^  ITIS:^ 

Oh,  what  a  journey !  It  interests  me  too  modi.«— - 
I  am  in  a  fever  from  morning  till  night.  Could  any  one  expect 
to  find  such  a  field  of  antiquity  in  Li^land  ?  A  view  of  mankind 
in  their  origin  opens  before  me,  so  extensive,  and  so  glorious^ 
that  human  vision  cannot  bear  it.^  It  comprehends  all  the  de- 
scendants of  Japheth,  spreading  their  colonies  and  language  over 
the  north-western  world.  In  the  Swedidv  I  behold  the  or%in 
of  my  native  language,  somewhat  corrupted  in  Norway,  and 
^ost  obliterated  in  England.  I  can  speak  it  feebly ;  but  flie 
little  I  have  acquired  will  be  soon  forgotten.  What  intellectual 
darkness  covers  us  all.    I  seek  aft^  wisdom^  imd  the  result  of 
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my  inqoir;  i»  only  a  cooTietioo  of  mj  own  grois  ifMtaiice. 
Every  day  I  perceive  I  know  less  and  less,  ud  sborid  p?e  it 
op  ia  despair,  were  k  aot  for  the  refleotioiH  tkat  I  an  aaoie 
eootented,  more  happy,  more  acquiescent,  tba«  when  I  thoi^;iit 
I  was  wiser.  What  is  to  becoinc  of  us  I  Are  we  ever  to 
know  any  thing  of  the  earth  on  wbiok  we  live,  and  of  primiiUve 
causes  f  Two-thirds  of  ibe  race  of  laen  vegetate,  and  lift  no^ 
up  their  eyes  to  the  light — the  inquisitive  few  labour  in  vain.- 

<  Brt  WMbthilj  anpt  lor  tmh,  aad  Mvtr  hiL 

^Tet  dMB  thty  dvfeBMi  liglit,  aad  their  TUB  bln^cri  wit* 

**  We  have  been  in  afanost  every  province  of  the  Swedish 
jlomuiions.  Our  joumejr  in  Norway  was  very  pleasing.  The 
king  has  resigned  the  chancellorship  of  Upsal  in  anger.  It  is 
expected  his  reign  will  be  very  short.  There  are  insurrections 
at  Grotbeborg  and  Gefle.  A  scarcity  of  com  prevails,  and  tb6 
value  of  paper  money  is  so  low,  that  com  cannot  be  imported 
but  at  a  price  which  places  it  beyond  purchase.  I  perceive 
you  did  not  get  half  my  letters.  We  have  preserved  the  Rubus 
Arcticus  in  spirits,  in  sugar,  in  books,  in  seed,  in  roots  ;  in 
short,  in  every  way,  which  may  ensure  it's  growth  in  England. 
Tell  Don  at  the  Botanic  garden,  I  have  plenty  of  seed  from  the 
gardener  at  Upsal  for  him.  We  attended  Thunberg^  lectures 
there  in  botany ;  also  those  of  Afzelins  in  chemistry.  I  shall 
bring  home  a  chest  full  of  book» ;  ditto  ol  drawings,  maps, 
eostiunes^  &c. ;  ditto  of  Lapland  productions ;  ditto  of  mine* 
rals  ;  ditto  of  antiquities  f  ditto  of  shang.  Tell  Hailstone  I 
have  trap  enough  for  him,  and  that  Estmark  of  Kongsberg  wiU 
give  him  a  complete  collection,  if  he  will  sail  across  from  Lynn 
to  Christiania  (which  b  only  seven  days)  to  see  him. 

**  They  haver  translated  Alonzo  and  Imogine  into  Swedish^ 
l^eserving  the  metre. 

«« In  many  parts  the  strong  analogy  of  the  language  to  Act 
£ngUsb  is  striking,  as  dodskalle,  or,  as  it  is  pronounced,  dea< 
skull,  for  a  skeleton's  head*  And  take  one  of  the  lines,  it  is 
curious — 

Ltt  a(|plm«  fraBfcnfiradfltSdk^ 

^'  And  now  according  to  the  pronunciation-— 


*<  And  BOW  in  literal  English-*-* 

Lit  MMt  am  off  bit  hesi  itfL 
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«  We  set  off  in  three  days  for  Petersburg.  You  htwe  be- 
reaf  ed  us  in  taking  the  two  volumes  of  the  Voyage  de  deux 
Pran<jaiB ;  but  if  you  have  left  it  at  Petersburg,  it  will  do. 
We  cannot  buy  it  here. 

<<The  little  wagon  we  bought  for  fifty  dollars  lasted  us  till 
Tronbeim,  and  we  there  sold  it  well.  1  wish  I  eould  say  the 
same  of  the  phaeion  we  brought  there.  We  have  now  pur- 
ehased  a  magnificent  affair  for  eighty  pounds,  made  at  Vienna ; 
a  close  carriage,>fullof  drawers,  mysteries,  and  conimdnims, 
lined  with  blue  morocco.  It  is  a  monstrous  porcupine ;  and 
if  1  did  not  hope  to  go  in  sledges,  in  Finland,  I  should  fear  the 
whole  would  tall  to  pieces.  Apropos,  we  have  had  no  ap- 
pearance of  winter  yet,  and  walk  about  without  great  coats. 
The  thermometer  is  not  at  the  freezing  point.  The  climate  is 
dry  and  fine.  We  had  never  any  rain  ;  from  June  titl  the 
beginning  of  November,  not  a  single  drop.  Tell  the  Jesuits, 
it  is  a  shame  they  have  never  written  ;  if  they  will  send  a  line 
by  return  of  post  to  Petersburg,  it  will  be  worth  a  treasure  t9 
me,  and  cost  them  little  trouble.'* 


To  his  Mother. 


"  Stockholm,  Dee.  10,  l7tf. 

''  As  Cripps'  friends  have  written  to  desire  he  will  visit  Pe- 
tersburg, before  his  return,  we  are  no  longer  under  any  appre- 
hension as  to  their  being  impatient  of  our  delay.  He  would  go 
to  the  mountains  of  the  moon,  if  I  would  consent  to  accom- 
pany him.  I  never  had  a  more  active,  useful,  or  pleasant  com- 
panion in  travels.  He  is  always  endeavouring  to  make  me 
happy,  and  therefore  I  ought  not  to  omit  noAking  him  this 
acknowledgment. 

**  You  may  be  sure  I  want  no  spur  to  make  me  extend  a 
plan  of  enterprise ;  but  as  George  is  returned,  and  many  other 
things  call  me  home,  I  really  wish  to  be  in  England.  Cripps 
is  very  urgent  in  pressing  me  to  accompany  him  to  Moscow, 
and  to  Vienna,  and  as  I  foresee  all  this  will  keep  me  out  much 
beyond  the  time  limited  for  my  return,  1  lose  not  an  instant  in 
making  it  known  to  you. 

'  "  If  I  go  with  him  to  Moscow  and  Vienna,  it  will  occasion 
a  delay  of  two  months  at  least.  This  being  the  case,  I  cannot 
be  in  England  before  May  ;  but  I  positively  will  not  be  absent 
after  the  end  of  April,  if  I  can  possibly  get  home.  I  think 
you  will  agree  with  me,  that  I^  ought  not  to  lose  the  opportu- 
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iiity  of  visitiog  Moscow  and  Yieima,  which  may  Bever  occur 
^ain.  Crippsy  moreovlry  has  put  himself  to  the  expense  of  a 
bandsome  carriage,  and  done  every  thing  which  he  thinks  may 
conduce  to  my  comfort  and  convenience.  There  is  another 
reason  for  my  staying  out,  which  is  the  unpleasant  and  dreary 
journey  through  rrussia^  in  the  depth  ol  winter,  where  the 
roads  are  almost  always  impassable  without  accidents.  We 
liave  here  the  most  de%fatfid  weather  imaginable.** 


Mr.  Clarke  finally  leA  Stockholm  for  Petersboig ,  ob  die 
14th  of  December,  1799,  having  previously  spent  some  time  at 
die  University  ot  Upsal,  and  examined  with  great  attentioB  the 
whole  of  the  mining  district  of  Dakcarlia,  of  which,  he  has 
given  a  very  full  account  in  his  travels.  GrisIelMMUi,  where 
the  next  letter  is  dated,  is  a  small  port  of  Sweden,  upon  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia,  at  which  travellers  usually  embark  for  the 
Aland  passage  io  Abo,  the  capital  of  Finland  :  this  passage^ 
which  IS  generally  rery  interesting  and  beautiful,  being  for  the 
most  part  thicUy  studded  with  iJands  of  red  granite,  clotlMd 
witb  dark  pines,  exhibiting  to  the  traveller,  as  he  sails  along,  a 
▼ariety  of  picturesque  groups,  and  forming  eceasioiially  tlie 
■lont  eurioiis  and  intrieinte  straits,  presented  nothing  but  dangers 
nod  difficulties  to  Mr.  Clarke,  who  was  more  than  a  month  in 
completing  it.  By  Mr.  Mahhus  and  the  aathor  of  this  memoirt 
who  made  the  paslage  in  fine  weather,  it  was  effected  in  less 
Ibasi  two  days,  and  to  them  it  only  appeared  too  short,  in 
the  first  part,  betwixt  the  coast  of  Sweden  and  Aland,  the  sea 
m  open^  as  the  map  will  show* 


\ 


To  the  Rev.  Mr.  SMerihwaite,  Jesus  Cottege^  Cambridge. 

OaistBBAMN,  OB  tk»  BotkniM  Golf, 

— — « **  The  dreumstances  of  our  long  journey  hate  doubt* 
less  been  detaOed  by  others  to  whom  we  have  written  Den* 
mark,  Sweden,  Lapland,  part  of  Finland,  and  Norway,  we 
have  completely  traversed.  But  Sweden  has  occupied  most 
of  our  time.  We  have  passed  through  every  province  in  the 
empire,  except  a  small  territory  south  of  Stockholm,  bordering 
ea  the  BaUio.    TouwiU  find  1  have  not  been  idle.    My 
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drawin^d,  most  of  which  are  from  my  own  sketches  taken 
the  spot,  were  considered  as  an  object  of  public  curiosity  cTen 
in  Stockholm  and  Christiania;  where  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Laplanders  are  more  known  than  in  Jesus  Combi- 
nation Room,  though  much  less  understood.  This  may  seetn 
a  paradox  to  you ;  but  I  assure  yon  no  people  are  more  igno- 
rant of  the  ancient  history  and  geography  of  their  own/^ouiktry 
than  the  Swedes.  If,  when  thmgs  are  at  the  worst,  anj 
change  will  be  for  the  better,  Sweden  will  speedily  improve. 
Its  finances  are  annihilated ;  manufactures  sts^oate ;  public 
credit  is  at  an  end  ;  literature  expires ;  the  poor  are  oppressed ; 
murmurs  rise  in  the  provinces  ;  insurrections  are  begun  in 
Gotheborg  and  Oefle ;  and  the  merchants  are  becoming  bftuk- 
rupts.  The  winter  is  but  just  opened,  and  already  there  is  a 
scarcity  af  corn.  The  paper  money  ts  worth  notbiug;  there- 
fore, corn  cannot  be  iinported,  but  at  such  prices  as  to  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  poor. 

**  We  are  now  going  through  the  south  of  Finland,  or  Fin- 
land Proper,  to  Petersburg,  t  mention  this,  to  disttngui&b  it 
from  the  former  part  ot  our  travels  in  FlnlaiMl ;  which  com- 
prehended Ostero  Bothnia  and  Wasa,  before  we  crossed  the 
Oulf,  in  our  way  to  Habingeland,  Herjeadalev,  and  Norway. 
I  wish  1  could  give  you  an  idea  of  our  figures,  as  they  would 
not  fail  to  amuse  you.  ,  On  our  feet  we  have  thick  yam  stock- 
ings ;  over  those,  stout  leather  boots ;  over  those,  sheep  skin 
boots,  with  the  wool  on  the  inside ;  over  those,  reindeer  hides, 
with  the  hair  on  the  outside.  Our  heads,  and  bodies,  and 
hands,  are  wrapped  in  flannels  and  furs ;  and  with  all  these  in 
a  close  carriage,  we  cannot  prevent  the  escape  of  caloric. 
The  cold .  is  excessive.  Thermometer  twenty  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit  below  freezing,  at  noon  day.  The  strongest 
Madeira  wine  becomes  solid  in  our  carriage ;  and  our  bread 
and  meat  present  no  other  consistence  and  flavour  between 
the  teeth  than  that  ot  a  snow  ball. 

(Here  he  gwe»  a  sketch  of  his  person  and  dress.y 

"  Such  am  I,  O  quam  tmUiUus^  at  this  moment  Did  you 
ever  see  a  biped  better  equipped  for  the  other  world  7  Pray 
for  me,  if  you  have  the  least  spark  of  humanity.  Tell  Cald- 
well, I  may  perhaps  look  like  a  welKfed  animal,  but,  gramercyf 
'tis  all  error.  Bowels  empty  and  groaning-*tympanum  re- 
lazed  and  flabby — mouth  ready  to  water  at  a  rotten  egg — 
what  will  become  of  us  ^ — we  have  not  had  a  good  mnner 
since  we  left  Cambridge.  Do  send  us  a  box  of  prog  to  Peters- 
huig,  or,  at  least,  such  an  account  of  yoor  feasting,  that  we 
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may  live-and  grow  fat  in  the  penisal  of  it.  It  in  Terjr  uncer« 
tain  what  route  we  shall  take  from  Pett?rHburg ;  but  I  betieve 
to  Moscow  and  Vienna.  My  health  is  improving,  and  if 
Cripps'  visions  were  to  be  realized,  we  shooid  see  round  the 
globe.  Sometimes  he  is  raving  to  explore  the  wilds  of  Siberia ; 
at  others,  he  would  lead  me  to  Astrachan,  and  bathe  in  the 
Caspian  sea. 

^'  It  is  now  getting  dark ;  I  will  finish  this  letter  at  Abo. 

<«When  I  professed  my  intention  to  finish  this  letter  at  Abo, 
I  was  not  aware  of  my  own  presumption.     There  was  so  much 
delay  in  our  getting  a  vessel,  that  it  ended  with  our  being  de« 
tahied  five  days*  at  Grislehama,  by  %  tempest.   On  one  of  these, 
vre  were  near  lost  in  attempting  to  leave  the  place.     On  the 
morning  of  the  sixth  day,  be  tore  it  was  light,  the  sailors,  who 
belonged  to  Aland,  and  were  impatient  to  return,  called  us, 
saying  that  we  must  go  on  board  with  all  possible  expedition, 
as  the  weather  was  more  mild,  and  the  wind  somewhat  favour- 
able.    After  what  we  had  experienced  before,  it  was  folly  to 
venture  again,  irithout  a  certainty  of  tranquil  se^s;  but  it  was 
the  height  of  insanity  itself,  to  suffer  them  to  take  our  heavy    # 
carriage  in  the  same  boat.     Thinking  it  imprudent  to  dictate 
to  mariners,  I  let  them  have  their  own  way.    Now,  their  boatfl 
are  not  accustomed  to  take  large  carriages  ;  neither  are  they 
fit  for  it.     You  might  as  well  put  |o  sea  in  a  saucer,  and  if  the   , 
saucer  is  half  filled  with  snow,  and  very  shallow,  you  will  have 
gome  idea  of  the  Finland  passage  boata.     The  shore  is  so 
formed,  you  can  have  no  knowledge  of  the  iveather,  until  you 
get  clear  of  the  land.     The  sky  looked  horribly  red  in  the 
east,  and  as  black  in  the  west,  in  which  quarter  the  wind  was. 
*'  The  wind  gathered  additional  force  each  instant  as  we  left 
the  land  ;  but  the  wind  was  nothing  compared  with  our  arch 
eneoiy  the  sea,  which  having  been  agitated  many  days,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  sailors,  presented  mountains  of  boiling 
water.     1  had  once  the  misfortune  to  sail  in  a  storm,  off  the 
island  of  St.  Kilda,  in  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  but  I  never  saw 
such  a  spectacle  as  this.     I  observed  the  consternation  of  our        g 
boatmen,  and  you  may  be  sure  I  felt  it.     Cripps  was  in  the        ^ 
carriage ;  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  conceal  our  situation. 
All  subordination  was  lost;  and  that  fearful  confusion  in  which 
men  lose  all  preaence  of  mind  had  taken  place.     I  begged 
they  would  put  back ;  but  was  told  that  to  alter  th^  course  of 
the  boat,  would  ensure  her  going  down.     So  rapid  was  the 
change,  that  within  ten  minutes  from  the  beginning  of  our 
alarm,  all  hope  was  gone.    I  prevailed  on  them  to  take  Cripps 
from  the  carnage,  that  he  might  be  lashed  ta  an  oar.   He  was 
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taken  out ;  but  not  a  band  coulrl  be  spared  to  do  more.  At 
Bome  distance  fmm  our  stem,  appeared  a  boat  in  eqoal  dis- 
tress ;  bnt  BO  fw  to  the  windward,  that  there  woa  no  liope  of 
her  venturing  dofru  to  save  at-,  if  the  boat  weDt  orcr;  and  ire 
have  since  teamed,  she  had  rnough  to  do  to  bale  oat  the  irater, 
vhicb  filled  every  mnment  on  bet  le«--side.  Our  boat  took  in 
water  on  both  sides,  and  laboured  dreadfully.  They  be^n 
now  to  reproach  us,  on  a  count  of  the  carnage.  '  For  Clod's 
sake  heave  itjovt^rtntard  1'  we  all  exclnimed;  but  they  asBurt^ 
us,  the  mere  attempt  to  more  it  would  oTerset  US.  Every 
thing  got  none  and  worsp.  We  bad  at  the  helm  an  ex- 
perienced seaman,  who  had  taken  the  management  of  the  ves- 
mI  trom  the  m<Hneiit  our  dangtr  appeared.  Hfe  advised  tliem 
to  let  go  the  foresail,  but  would  aot  suffer  tbe  mainsail  to  be 
touched,  as  we  tiad  already  faHen  too  much  to  (be  leeward, 
and  if  we  did  not  keep  up  to  the  wind,  we  should  be  driven 
into  the  Baltic,  ami  inevitably  perish.  The  noise  and  yeUIng 
of  the  sailors,  is  stilt  in  mj  ears— crying  out,  whenever  tbe 
mountfun  waves  approached.  Upon  such  occasions,  tbey  let 
Ae  vessel  fall  off  with  the  wave,  and  she  was  carried  into  a 
gulf  of  foam  ;  which  broke  over  us,  covering  all  our  txMlies, 
and  sometimes  forced  us  to  quit  our  hold.  At  last,  every  hope 
seemed  to  vanish.  Injjeapatr  we  clung  together  upon  some 
sacks,  near  the  stint,  and  during  the  short  intervals,  when  the 
sea  left  us,  bad  recourse  to  fetvent  prayer.  It  pleased  Provi- 
dence that  we  shoulil  at  h^t  escape.  What  our  feelings  are, 
Jon  will  better  imagine  than  I  ran  express.  I  assure  you,  my 
lood  is  chilled  with  hi>rror,  as  1  now  write  to  you.  How  we 
were  preserved,  I  kn  iw  not.  AH  I  recollect  of  our  first 
glimpse  of  hope  is,  that'afier  a  eoufiderable  time,  the  island  on 
wbicb  the  telegraph  is  stationed,  appeared  to  leeward,  at  a  great 
distance,  under  the  boom  of  the  maiosail ;  but  the  sea  still  ivas 
in  its  greatest  commotion.  Soon  after  the  men  began  to  shout, 
and  we  had  an  island  to  windward,  which  afforded  us  mom 
tranquil  water.  We  then  sailed  close  to  land,  but  it  was  im> 
possible  to  reach  it  owing  to  the  surf. 

"Having  cleared  these  islands,  matters  went  better,  and 
soon  after  mid-day  we  arrived  at  Ekero." 


To  Captain  Georgt  Clarlu. 


"BjwipofkbM,  Om d«j  ■katerlkM  BBj  ail>«. 
"  It  is  by  no  means  so  tasy  as  you  may  imagine,  to  give  you 
an  idea  of  my  aitnation  at  this  moment.    Few  maps  wOl  tell 
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yoQ,  where  the  island  of  Tardo  lies,  aod  those  few  are  not 
within  yoor  attainment.  It  is  a  portion  of  that  range»  or 
cluster  of  insular  territory,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Aland, 
in  the  Swedish  charts,  and  chokes  up  the  entrance  of  the  Oulf 
•f  Bothnia.  I  am  now  endeavouring  to  effect  a  passage  to 
Abo,  in  Finland ;  and  from  thence  to  Petersburg.  Sometimes 
we  are  drawn  across  the  ice  on  sledges ;  at  others,  it  is  a 
labour  fit  for  Hercules  to  cut  a  channel  through  it,  sufficient 
to  admit  a  boat»  and  in  the  widest  parts  we  sail. 

^*  The  narrowest  squeak  I  ever  had  for  my  life  took  place  in 
passing  from  GHslehamn  to  Ekero,  with  a  large  and  heavy 
carriage  in  a  boat  very  like  Master  Muddle's  bat.  When  the 
water  is  in  a  passion  in  these  seas,  it  is  more  like  the  boiling 
of  a  kettle,  than  the  gentleman-like  roll  of  the  Atlantic. 

^  It  has  been  impossible  to  get  home  so  soon  as  I  intended. 
And  as  we  cannot  reach  Cambridge  before  the  Term  divides 
in  February,  it  is  of  little  use  to  break  our  necks  in  the  hopes 
of  getting  there  a  few  days  after ;  so  we  have  extended  the 
plan  of  our  tour  ;  in  consequence  of  which  I  shall  not,  I  fear, 
aee  England  before  the  latter  end  of  the  spring ;  but  I  will  do 
mj  best,  as  1  long  to  show  you  hoiv  to  brew  the  real  Powder 

Plot ;  fourteen  bushels  to  the  hogshead. 

,  *<  We  are  now  in  a  little  wooden  hovel,  about  ten  yards  and 
a  half  square,  waiting  anxiously  for  morning,  that  we  may  cross 
the  rest  of  these  islands.  When  you  receive  this  letter,  we 
shall  be  in  or  near  Petersburg ;  as  I  do  not  put  it  in  the  post 
till  we  land  in  Finland.  Cripps,  and  his  little  dog,  who  has 
been  with  us  in  all  our  wanderings,  are  asleep  upon  some 
straw,  in  one  corner.  John,  bis  servant,  is  broiling  a  piece  of 
stock  fish,  as  he  says  to  keep  life  and  soul  tc^ether.  Peter, 
ear  interpreter,  is  smoking  with  the  boatmen,  in  another  hovel; 
iSuch  are  the  joys  of  enterprise.** 


To  the  Re0.  WiUiam  Otter,  Jesus  College,  Cambridge. 

<*  ISLB  Vardo,  between  Bomtrsnoa  and  Knmliiige^ 
m   the  peeeece  to  Abo,  from  Grislekuui^ 
day,  17S9. 


«'  Have  you  forgotten  this  little  place  ?  If  so,  you  are  happy. 
I  fear  I  shall  have  too  much  reason  to  remember  it.  I  sent  a 
letter  to  Satterthwaite  from  Bomarsund,  giving  him  an  account 
of  our  escape  from  *  a  wsf  ry  grave.'  Cripps  is  now  upon  the 
island  of  Kumlinge.  I  hare  not  seen  him  since  yesterday 
T 
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morning.  I  attended  bim  as  far  as  that  island,  and  iadtMBg 
that  the  Lappoesi  passage  was  not  frozen  up,  I  returned  back 
in  the  same  boat,  and  have  been  again  to  Bomarsund  for  our 
carriage,  which  they  had  persuaded  us  to  lea?e  behind  ;  poai« 
tively  declaring  that  it  was  impossible  to  take  it  farther.  As  I 
like  to  combat  impossibilities,  I  have  conducted  it  safe  to  the 
water  side,  and  in  the  morning  it  will  go  with  me  to  Kumlinge* 
I  have  been  no  less  than  seven  times,  backwards  and  forwards 
from  the  sea  to  this  village,  which  is  about  five  English. mSes 
from  the  shore.  We  are  compelled  to  wind  in  all  directions^ 
through  forests,  &c.  to  avoid  the  ice,  which  is  not  every  where 
strong  enough.  However,  I  brought  our  heavy  carriage  across 
the  two  sounds  Bomarsund  and  the  Vardgatta,  and  you  know 
what  they  are.  I  have  had  twenty-five  peasants  at  work  the 
whole  day,  and  if  it  please  God  to  let  this  north-east  wind  sink 
a  little  of  its  fury,  I  shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  giving  Cripps 
an  agreeable  surprise  before  noon. 

<<We  have  used. riedffes  ever  since  we  landed  in  Aland, 
Nothing  can  be  more  delightful  than  such  a  mode  of  travel.  It 
may  appear  paradoxical,  but  we  suffer  less  from  cold  in  an 
open  sledge,  than  inn  close  carriage ;  and  as  for  the  motion, 
I  know  not  how  to  give  you  a  better  idea  of  it,  than  by  refer- 
ring you  to  the  description  of  Leonora's  ride  behind  Death,  in 
the  German  ballad ;  rocks,  forests,  rivers,  seas,  islands,  se^a 
to  fly  beneath  us,  as  if  we  travelled  through  air.  Now  is  the 
season  for  a  trip  to  the  pole.  I  would  wager  to  be  at  Eoara 
Trask  in  a  fortnight,  and  hail  the  new  century  upon  the 
icy  sea. 

*^  I  have  many  things  to  say,  and  much  advice  to  ask*  We 
shall  not  get  home  before  the  year  1800  ;  but  before  the  month 
of  June,  1  hope  to  be  there.  ^  I  mention  this,  because,  thons^h  a 
man's  ideas  may  travel  fast  enough  over  a  map,  I  do  not  tntok 
yours,  respecting  our  journey,  will  move  so  fast  as  our  bodies. 
For  instance,  if  I  tell  you,  I  am  going  into  Asia — ^thatl  intend 
to  visit  Tartary — that  I  shall  certainly  pass  the  Volga^-thai  I 
shall  afterward  follow  that  river  from  Kasan  to  Astrachan — - 
that  A:om  the  Caspian  to  the  sea  of  Azof,  and  the  Black  sea, 
I  shall  journey  to  Constantinople — ^then  I  know  you  will  give 
a  whew  !  and  say.  Yes,  his  health  is  restored,  but  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  reason.  Why  he  will  not  get  to  England  these 
'  two  7ears !  Now  let  me  beg  of  you,  neither  to  entertain  such 
ideas  yourself,  nor  to  encourage  them  in  other  people.  If 
Cripps  bad  not  pressed  me  to  extend  his  travels,  I  should  have 
been  in  England  by  the  end  of  January,  from  Petersburg ;  but 
when  our  plan  was  altered,  I  gave  more  time  to  StocUiolm^ 
and  to  other  objects.     I  am  now  very  sorry  I  did  not  send  our 
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feed  to  you.  It  is  gone  in  different  cases  to  England.  I 
thought  to  have  planted  them  myself,  and  felt  prond  in  the 
hope  of  showing  yoir  the  Dianthus  Superbus,  the  Pyroia 
Uniflora,  the  Pedicularis'  Lapponica,  and  many  of  the  rarest  of 
the  Saxifraga,  in  our  College  garden.  We  hare  at  this  mo- 
ment roots  of  the  Rubus  Arcticusi  which  we  have  long  kept  in 
mosa.  It  is  still  alive,  and  pats  forth  buds,  but  it  can  never 
reach'  England,  according  to  our  present  plan* 

**  Now  for  your  advice.  I  wish  you  to  tell  me,  in  a  letter, 
which  you  must  instantly  send  to  Petersburg,  '  auz  soins  de 
Meesrs.  Paris  et  Warre.'  what  plants  1  can  collect  on  the  banks 
of  the  Volga,  and  in  Hungary  ?  Also,  what  books  wiU  iUus* 
tnte  the  botany  and  natural  history  of  those  countries  ?  I 
should  think  the  Genus  Gaapbalium  will  appear  in  greater 
glory  than  any  other,  when  we  get  to  warmer  climates.  The 
view  of  oor  plan  will  suggest  many  other  things. 

m 

**P.  S.  This  is  my  second  letter,  and  it  finds  me  again  In  Bo- 
marsuud*  The  north-east  raged  witb  imabated  fury  during 
thii^ty-six  bourn.  I  had  no  anxiety  :  as  they  assured  me  the 
atorm  would  keep  cbe  sea  open.  Quests  my  grief  and  astonish- 
ment, when  at  daylight  this  morning,  I  beheld  it  a  solid  field 
of  ice,  as  far  a^  the  eye  coid'^  reach ;  and  all  this  in  one  night ! 
God  knows  when  I  shall  see  Cripps  again — ^all  communication 
is  cutoff:  he  is  on  the  bleak  island  of  Kumlinge — doubtless  in 
the  greatest  anxiety.  I  am  alone  without  clothes  or  books* 
There  is  a  hope  that  ii'  this  uevere  trost  holds  four  days,  1  may 
walk  over  to  him ;  the  distance  is  twenty-one  English  miles. 
I  have  already  driven  a  sledge  with  a  horse  over  the  Vardgatta 
and  Bomarsund.  Cripps  has  the  thermometer ;  I  should  think 
it  must  be  thirty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  below  freezing,  as  the 
sea  did  not  freeze  at  26, 

^  Second  P.  S.  I  have  opened  my  letter  again,  to  tell  you 
wt  are  safe  in  Abo ;  but  if  I  were  to  tell  you  all  that  happened 
since  this  was  sealed,  I  must  begin  a  volume.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  after  being  a  week  separated  from  Cripps,  by 
twenty-one  miles  of  ice,  I  undertook  a  circuitous  route 
by  the  island  of  Sattunga,  and  performed  a  walk  of  seventy 
Ettgliafa  miles  in  two  day$i  across  the  sea.  The  peasants, 
who  were  my  guides,  deserted  me  in  the  midst  of  the 
iee,  refiising  to  proceed.  The  cold  was  so  severe,  that  the 
exercise  of  walking  alone  enabled  me  to  support  it.  What, 
think  you  of  thirty-nine  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  below  freezmg  ? 
Brandy  became  solid  in  an  instant.    At  last,  more  dead  than 
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alive,  I  reached  Kumlinge,  when  all  coinmiuncatioB  wiA  A^ 
Uland  wa£i  said  to  be. shut.  Cripps  and  I  came  in  open  sledges 
to  Abo.  On  the  second  morning  of  our  journey,  John's  fece 
became  frozen,  and  we  have  been  afraid  it  would  mortify. 
Cripps  had  two  spots  in  his ;  and  Peter  and  the  peasants  Te-^ 
covered  their  noses  with  snow.  I  escaped  all  these  to  undei^go- 
severer  trials.  Last  night  the  cold  was  at  40.  Some  said  the 
mercury  was  rendered  solid.  Cripps  and  I  had  closed  tke 
stoves.  In  the  night  we  were  seized  by  convulsions.  I  lost 
all  animation  in  my  feet,  hands,  and  nose,  and  it  was  not  till 
this  morning  that  the  circulation  of  the  blood  was  restored. 
Cripps  i»  still  unwell.  A  violent  headache  is  all  that  remains 
to  me.  Adieu  t  After  many  escapes  from  death,  I  stiU  hare 
power  to  trouble  you. 

<^  We  have  got  very  comfortable  lodgings,  and  mean  to  irait 
here,  while  Peter  goes  back  for  the  carriage,  which  can  now 
be  conveyed  in  sledges  on  the  sea.'' 


To  the  same^ 


▲bo,  Jan.  IS,  1S0& 

'  <«  My  last  letter  was  full  of  disasters  and  difficulties.  1^ 
hoped  to  have  ended  the  catalogue;  but  really  our  lives  were 
not  worth'  ensuring  at  sixpence  an  hour,  from  the  time  we  leA 
Grislehamn.  We  are  now  bound  in  thick  ribbed  ice.  Tiie 
Bakic,  and  all  the  rivers  are  adamant.  I  was  nusinfonned 
about  the  mercury  being  frozen.  Professer  GadoCn  says  it 
congealed  in  his  thermometer  last  year,  when  it  fell  in  Abo  to- 
forty  degrees  of  Celsius.  Our  greatest  cold  now  is  twenty- 
seven  of  Celsius,  below  0,  at  noon,  and  at  midnight  it  hM 
been  thirty  and  thirty -five.  The  people  stare  to  see  an  Eng-* 
lishman  walk  about  without  great  coat  or  pelisse. 

'^  You  will  wonder  to  find  us  still  here ;  but  still  mote  when 
you  bear  that  we  wish  to  prolong  our  stay.  I  am  become  a 
student  here  ;*and,  I  do  assure  you,  little  as  I  have  hitherto 
esteemed  study  in  a  foreign  university,  I  shall  ever  adddow* 
l^dge  my  obligation  to  this*  We  have  received  great  kindness 
from  all  the  professors ;  but  the  venerable  Porthan^^whose 
history  of  Finland  will  rendev  hia  name  famous  through  Ea* 
rope,  is  my  master  ;  and  I  hope  to  carry  throu^  life  the  same 
memory  of  his  instrucUons,.  that  I  have  of  his  kindness.  He 
took  a  fancy  to  converse  with  me  when  I  first  came  here ;  and 
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IS  it  wOl  benefit  us  both,  1  am  beeome  of  the  number  of  hi« 
IWpUs. 

«» *<  We  baye  here  a  circle  worth  tracing  in  the  liae  of  profefl* 
sors.  Porthan,  in  history  and  antiquities;  HeUenius,  in bota- 
nj;  Oadolin,  iu  chemistry  and  mineralogy ;  and  Franzen,  in 
poetry.  They  beat  Upsal  out  and  out:  The  Upsalians  at 
present  are  bitten  by  Kant ;  and  nothing  is  heard  of  but  hir 
philosophy,  which,  I  am  toid,  he  dovn  not  himself  understand. 
**  I  have  such  a  picture  in  Tiew ! — but  alas  I  I  shall  never 
get  it.  They  bare  destined  it  for  a  church,  I  know  not 
where." 


CHAPTER  VI, 


Mr.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Cripps  entered  Russia  at  the  worst 
period  of  the  Emporor  Paul's  tyrauAcal  and  fantastic  govern- 
ment. Hence  the  vexatious  regulations  of  which  he' complains 
ffo  heavily. 


To  the  JKdv.  fVm.  Oiter,  JesuB  College^  Cambridget 

"  Peterbbvrg,  Jan.  SI,  ISOO. 

"-—  We  have  been  here  five  days.  Our  servants  were 
taken  from  us  at  the  frontiers,  and  much  difficulty  had  we  with 
the  Rassian  thieves  as  we  came  along.  Long  accustomed  to 
Swedish  honesty,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  assume,  all  at  once,  a 
system  of  suspicion  and  caution :  the  consequence  of  this  is, 
that  they  remove  all  the  moveables  in  their  way.  I  wish  much 
to  £ke  the  Russians ;  but  those  who  govern  them  will  take 
care  I  never  shall.  This  place,  were  it  not  for  its  magnifi- 
cence, would  be  insufferable.  We  silently  mourn  when  we 
remember  Sweden.  As  for  our  harps,  there  are  no  trees  to 
hang  them  upon;  nevertheless,  we  sit  down  by  the  waters  of 
Babylon,  and  weep.  They  open  all  the  letters,  and  therefore 
there  is  something  for  them  to  chew  upon.  More  I  dare  nof 
add ;  perhaps  your  experience  will  supply  the  rest. 

'*A^  astonishment  was  great  at  finding  Mr.  Ellis  here ;  do 
70tt  not  remember  my  going  from  College  to  his  seat  m  Hert- 
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fordshiiT,  when  poor  W.  Beadoo  and  Stnec;  acoompnietf  ^ 
as  far  as  Barkwaj  1  Sir  Charlm*  is  a  fadier  to  tu  tft,  a^ 
EIUb  a  brother.  We  bare  dined  with  somebody  even  ^ 
and  are  en^ged  for  a  week  to  come.  Tfaey  aleo  proBome  v 
balls  and  masquerades.  I  thouf^ht  (o  study  harrf;  bat  mj 
wishes  are  rain— or  else.  I  have  Pallaa,  and  Le  Ckn,  aad 
Buxbasm,  nith  a  boat  of  botanists  around  me.  1  tend  ihia 
day  with  a  gentleman  from  Astracban,  where  ne  intead  to  gt 
if  possible.     They  al)  ui^e  us  to  it ;  and  it  is  aaM  to  be  nrj 

Sacticable.  We  have  a  magnificent  suite  of  apartmeUB  at  dt 
otel  de  Grodno ;  which  are  to  be  open  once  a  ireek  to  tbt 
Kjarans,  if  the  police  permit.  1  fotind  in  Sir  Charleys  hoafc 
the  very  officer  who  was  your  fellow  passenger  in  the  pad^ 
when  we  sailed  from  Yarmouth :  do  you  not  remember  tke 

JouDg  officer,  from  Ncufchetel,  who  set  Malthtia  a-htyfrBg, 
y  coming  up  one  day  on  the  deck  singing,  with  bis  rkwA  ad 
night-cap  all  one  side  ?  We  met  bim  aflemard  in  HaflAnt^ 
A  most  remarkable  plant  bas  been  sent  to  Copenhagen,  or  ra- 
ther three  plants,  all  of  difftreut  classes,  genera,  &c.,  proceed 
ing  by  three  diflereut  stems  from  the  same  root.  Let  ne  ai; 
five  words  of  botany,  that  dear  science  I  1  won't  keepyoa 
long  in  agony. 

I  found  in  Norway  a  apevies  of  the  Stell aria,  I  believe  the  Sul- 
laria  Areaaria,  nhich  possessed  a  character  Bomelfaing  oC  dv 
kind.  The  plant  itself  was  of  the  Decandria  Trigynia,  b« 
near  its  root  was  a  moxt  remarkable  florescence  exhifaibd 
among  the  foliage ;  which  fell  together,  like  the  turning  oi  ■ 
cabbage  ;  snd,  on  leparating  the  Ieare8,.it  betrayed  a  perfect 
flower  of  the  Tetrandria  Monogynia. 

"  Perhaps  on  the  very  spot  where  yon  collected  the  Pyrok 
Uniflora,  in  Norway,  I  obtained  its  seed.  What  a  beautifd 
flower  1  and  how  interesting  for  us  I  I  gathered  it,  and  gare 
it  you  on  the  Hunneberg  mountain — on  the  day  and  hoar  of 
our  sepuration.  Will  it  grow  in  Jesus  College  garden  I  Ciippa 
-  would  be  a  botanist,  if  he  had  a  better  tutor — act  him  to  hnat 
for  a  flower,  and  he  is  sure  to  find  it ;  you  cannot  oBer  im 
better  sport.  He  w:ould  hare  made  a  fine  greybouod  to  Lia- 
lueus. 

"  I  held  forth  in  the  schools  at  Abo ;  determmedto  aatouik 
their  weak  minds,  1  attacked  the  most  established  tratha,  uid 
they  were  dumb.  'Alasl*  said  I,  'yon  ane  as  reeds  in  the 
breath  of  opinion — it  blows,  and  you  bend  with  trembliiig. 
liooeua  told  you — '  Naturalia  tarifuiam  sea  in  tria  regnau- 
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PBTttsntMi,  F«b,  U»  1800. 

*<  I  know  not  how  it  happens,  but  in  this  journey  I  hardl7 
erer  receive  any  news  from  home.  Sure  it  is  easy  to  take  up 
•  pen  for  a  minute,  when  it  is  considered  what  value  we  place 
upon  a  few  words.  Cripps  gets  letters,  almost  every  post ; 
and  in  those  I  sometimes  hear  that  all  is  well  at  UckfieM.  I 
would  give  fifty  guineas,  for  as  many  words  in  thy  hand- 
writings  best  of  parents  !  even  at  this  moment.  But  when  I 
gee  letter  after  letter  come  to  Cripps,  and  not  one  word  to  me^ 
I  thiiric  it  very  hard.  Think  how  I  am  employed  from  moniing 
to  night,  and  often  night  and  day— scarcely  ever  experiencing 
one  moment  of  repose-— and  yet  I  write  ;  which  I  assure  you  * 
is  not  easy  when  every  instant  has  its  important  occupation. 
Iff  write  letters,  my  journal  suffers ;  and  often  I  have  time 
and  strength  for  neither. 

*<  I  know  it  will  please  you  to  learn  that  we  are  botb  in  per- 
fect health.    I  have  not  been  better  for  the  last  twelvemonlfaw 
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tare  dividnntor :  Lapideam  Yegetabile,  and  Aniaale  '/  and  ^• 

(hen  ]K^u  bawl  out  *recte  statuit  Linneus,'  taking  bis  creed  in 
part.  .  When  he  affirms  ^  Natura  modificat  Terras  in  Vegeta- 
bilia,  Vqfstabilia  in  Animalia,  vix  contra  ;  utraque  resolvit  ite- 
mm  in  Terras,'  what  becomes  of  the  division  1  The  universe 
is  one ;  and  the  soul  of  matter  is  itself  material.  What  Un« 
neus  applied  to  plants,  applies  to  all— ^ight  is  the  soul  of  plants, 
and  it  iathe  soul  of  universal  nature^  and  its  base  is  oxygen. 
To  prove  this,  we  can  show  the  absorption  and  deposition  of 
oxygen  by  means  of  light.  Motion  is  generated  by  the  affinity  * 
of  substances  ;  and  as  all  substances  have  their  greatest  affinity 
for  light,  without  light  there  could  be  no  motion.  At  the  mo- 
ment of  creation,  ere  motion  was  communicated  to  matter,  if 
is  said,  *  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep.*  *  Let 
there  be  Ughi  !  said  the  Deity,  and  motion  was  instantly  com- 
municated ? 

^*  What  was  the  fate  of  all  this  farrago  ?  you  exclaim  !  Why, 
in  a  twinkling  1  had  a  train  of  pupils  to  the  new  philosophy. 
— *  Novelty,'  said  I,  <it  possesses  not.  k  is  the  theory  of 
Moses — to  your  Bibles  go  for  information.*  The  dispute  ran. 
high  and  I  left  it  to  subside ;  fearful  least  by  throwing  too 
much  Ug/U  upon  the  matter^  the  motion  would  be  too  mucbibc 
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Toa  ha^e  proof  of  this  wheBever  joo  find  I  can  sit  doim  to 
write,  in  fair  characters,  a  long  letter  aboat  nothii^.       • 

**  We  have  this  day  twenty-six  degrees  of  cold,  which  is 
beyond  What  people  in  England  are  able  to  imagine.     It  is 
equal  to  forty-five  degrees  and  a  half,  below  fteemg^  of  Fah- 
renheit, as  we  estimate  it  from  the  scale  of  Cebius.     In 
Petersburg,  not  a  house  is  without  a  thermometer,  Mid  adver- 
tisements appear  regularly  in  the  papers,  stating  that  if  the 
cold  is  below  seventeen,  there  will  be  no  opera,  which  is  the 
case  this  evening.     Yet  it  is  the  most  charming  weather  possi- 
ble.    There  is  no  humidity  in  the  atmosphere,  which  makes 
the  severest  season  more  tolerable  than  an  English   winter. 
Cripps  and  I  walked  to-day,  and  basked  in  the  sunshine,  while 
the  Russians,  as  they  passed  in  sledges,  with  their  long  beards, 
had  their  eyebrows,  eyelashes,  and  hairy  chins,  cove^d  with 
icicles.     The  English  bear  cold  better  than  the  natives.     Even 
I  have  exposed  ray  face  to  the  air,  when  the  driver  of  my 
sledge,  behind  me,  has  had  his  face  frozen,  and  covered  with 
livid  spots,  which  we  remove  by  rubbing  the  skin  with  anow. 
I  have  had  my  face  only  once  frozen,  a  small  spot  in  my  left 
cheek.     Mr.  Cripps  often  gets  a  spot  or  two,  and  his  servant 
Jolift  had  all  one  side  of  his  face,  and  part  of  his  nose,  con- 
gealed.    No  injury  ensues  if  you  rub  it  with  snow  ;  and  we 
laugh  at  one  another,  when  these  strange  marks  appear ; 
which  make  you  look  as  if  you  had  stuck  wafers  on  your 
face.-r — 

"  Will  you  know  what  a  kibitki  is,  with  which  you  may 
travel  all  over  Russia,  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  English  miles 
a  day  ?  It  is  such  a  pretty  looking  afiair  as  this. 

(Here  he  gives  a  sketch  of  a  kibifki  vnth  his  pen,) 

"Should  you  like  to  travel  in  a  kibitki  ?  Because  if  you 
come  here,  it  is  done  in  a  moment.  You  have  only  to  sit  still 
in  your  carriage,  whenever  one  of  the  royal  family  passes^ 
instead  of  getting  out  and  pulling  off  your  pelisse,  cloak,  great 
coat,  gloves,  hat,  &c.  and  >ou  are  bundled  into  a  kibitki,  and 
sent  to  Siberia,  with  your  nose  slit.  All  letters  are  opened  ; 
and  if  my  beautiful  drawing  was  seen  by  a  police  oflBcer,  I 
should  visit  the  mines  of  Tobolskt,  with  expedition  and  eeono* 
my.  I  think,  therefore,  it  will  be  as  well  to  wait  till  our  am- 
bassador sends  a  courier  to  England,  before  I  dismiss  my 
letter.    .  ^ 

"  The  statue  of  Peter  the  Great  is  a  very  fine  statue ;  but  au 
equ^trian  figure,  wbieh  is  coiossal,  upon  a  mountain,  which  is 
in  miniature,  is  an  absurdity  m  proportion,  equally  offensive  to 
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teste  and  reason.  The  carnival  began,  I  belieTe,  yesterday* 
We  hare  balk,  masquerades,  races,  and^niuae  ooneWes  with 
sliding  down  a  slope  of  ice,  of  about  th^  height  oi  Uchfield 
church  steeple,  which  is  a  favourite  pastime  here.  The  court 
go  first,  and  after  the  court  the  nobles,  and  after  the  nobles, 
Sie  foreigners  of  distinction ;  after  the  foreigners,  the  mer« 
chants  with  their  wives  and  daughters,  and  then  come  the 

^^  Did  you  ever  know  that  my  father's  letters  on  the  Spanish 
nation  were  translated  -  into  German  ^  How  it  would  have 
pleased  him  I  A  copy  of  them,  in  the  GernMi if  language,  is  in 
the  puMic  library  of  the  University  of  Abo,  in  Finland. 

^  This  is  the  most  expensive  place  I  ever  was  in.  Nobody 
is  of  consequence  here,  but  in  proportion  to  the  money  he 
can  spend.  The  nobles,  ambassadors,  and  even  the -English 
Biercfaanta»  keep  open  tables,  at  all  which  a  stranger  is  expect* 
ed  to  dine.  No  invitation  is  sent.  You  inform  the  upper 
servant,  or  maitre  d^hotel,  in  the  morning,  and  present  yourself, 
without  ceremony,  at  the  hour  of  dinner.  What  L  now  tell 
you  is  a  fact,  incredible  as  it  may  appear— /I/iy  poundu  are 
often  paid  for  a  dish  of  fish.  Our  ambassador  Has  given  twenty.. 
And  this  fish,  called  sterlet,  is  not  better  than  a  turbot,  nor  sa 
good— only  it  comes  from  the  Volga,  a  long  way  off,  and  is 
difficult  to  procure.  At  the  same  table  we  see,  veal  from 
Archanirel,  mutton  from  Siberia,  sterlet  from  the  Volga,  applet 
from  Astrachan,  grapes  fi'om  Persia,  porter  and  strong  beer 
from  London,  wines  from  France,  Spain,  Italy,  ftc,  straw* 
berries  from  Lapland ;  in  short,  the  whole  world  is  ransacked 
to  supply  their  sumptuous  banqueta. 

**  We  shall  go  to  Moscow  as  soon  as  possible;  the  principal. 
I^art  of  the  nobles  are  there ;  and  we  are  told  we  are  to  witness 
itill  greater  doings  when  wa  arrive  :  irpm  Moscow  to  Vienna." 


f 
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To  the  Jtse.  VTm.  Otter^  Jnua  Cottege^  Cambridge. 

'*  Pbtshsburo,  March  ^  1800. 

-<<  The  plates  for  the  first  part  of  Vol.  II .  of  PaJlas's  Flora, 
are  finished ;  but  the  typographical  and  descriptive 
part  is  not  yet  arrived  from  Grermany.  It  will  be  published  m 
the  spring.  The  authof  of  the  Flora  Petropolitana  assures 
me,  it  wiU  all  be  completed  gradually.  I  have  purchased  the 
two  first.  They  are  already  scarce  and  expensive.  I  shall 
Bot  buy  duplicates  for  you ;  because  you  will  always  use  mine^ 
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and  I  know  you  will  be  angry,  if  the  number  of  our  aeqoitttiohff 
'sbottld  be  diminisbed'  by  guperfluous  profusion  in  any  one. 
But  yon  must  write  me  word  to  Vienna,  if  you  bought  the 
Flora  Danica;  because  I  am  commissioned  to  inquire  if  yoo 
possess  it. 

*^  Did  you  procure  tbe  Oentiana  Glauca  in  Norway?  We 
found  it  near  Roraas,  and  on  the  mountains  above  Tronbeim. 
Dr.  Muller  of  Christiana  wanted  to  persuade  me  that  it  was 
the  Oentiana  Campestris.  It  is  lovely  beyond  descrip^n. 
Scarcely  peeping  above  the  eartb,  as  blue  astbe  voluptuooaeyes 
of  May.     I  send  it  to  you. 

(Here  he  gives  a  painUd  repreeetUoHon  of  the  flower,) 

^*  I  now  recollect,  that  the  plant  I  once  brought  from  New- 
ton, from  the  highest  of  the  Swiss  Alp<i,  and  wbic|^  i  foaod 
blooming  on  the  snow,  was  the  G^ntiana  Nivalis;  perhapa  the 
most  elegant  of  all  the  family.  This  last  I  will  give  yoii  seed 
of.  What  an  acquisition  I  have  just  made  here?  manj  huo^' 
dred  seeds  of  Siberian,  Russian,  and  Kamscbatkan  plants.  I 
will  pledge  myself  to  bring  home  all  the  plants  in  the  Flora 
Russica,  Flora  Lapponica,  Flora  Helvetica,  and  Flora  Grerma* 
nica.  You  must  supply  what  is  wanting  to  complete  the  Ftora 
Swessica.  We  had  last  night  the  good  fortune  to  procure  a 
copy  of  Omelin's  Flora  Siberica ;  but  it  iR  not  quite  complete. 
Why  does  Linnieus  pretend  that  the  Crataegus  Aria  is  pf^ciiUar 
to  Sweden  ?  it  is  found  here,  and,  according  to  Pallas,  also  in 
England,  under  the  name  of  the  Cumberland  Hawthorn.  I 
saw  this  morning  a  collection  of  botany  amounting  to  eight 
thousand  plants.  The  owner  will  not  seH  it.  But  Dr,  Mul- 
ler of  Christiania  would  sell  his  collection  of  Mineralogy,  for 
1200Z.,  and  perhaps  for  10002.  Certainly  there  is  no  other 
equal  to  it  in  Europe.  A  subscription  at  one  guinea  per  head 
would  obtain  it  for  our  University,  but  alan !  they  would  sooner 
spend,  individually,  twenty  times  that  sum,  to  ride  in  a  stage 
coach  to  and  from  London,  than,  collectively,  a  single  sous  for 
the  advancement  of  science.  I  should  not  wonder  if  the  in- 
spectors of  the  Petersburg  post-office,  profiting  by  the  informa- 
tion this  letter  may  afford,  when  they  open  it,  were  hereafter 
the  cause  of  its  being  brought  to  a  Russian  academy. 

^*To  other  matters  haste  we  now.  The  masquerades  here 
are  very  grand.  The  Empress,  with  all  the  court,  and  two 
thousand  persons,  attended  on  Sunday  evening.  But  the  wmB*^ 
qtierade  began  in  the  morning  at  ten  o'clock.  We  had  another 
last  night :  Cripps  appeared  in  five  different  character  in  the 
course  of  the  evening.    Your  fiiend,  Mrs.  G.,  was  most  bril* 
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liaot— erimion  and  gold.  We  are  often  iiiTited  there,  but  we 
do  not  go  as  we  ysit  the  opposite  party.  ■  I  went  with  them 
last  night  to  the  masquerade,  and  Miss  O.  wore  my  bat  and 
feather. 

''  The  carnival  is  now  over.  It  is  the  holyday  of  the  year. 
The  astonishing  procession  of  sledges  to  the  ice  mountains  is 
a  proof  that  the  population  of  this  place  is  greater  than  they 
pretend.  It  would  make  you  tremble  to  join  the  Russians  in 
their  favourite  amusement.  The  height  of  these  mountains  is 
as  great  as  the  tower  of  Jesus  chapel.  A  fellow  places  him- 
self on  a  small  sledge^  and  takes  you  in  his  lap ;  then  leaning 
backwards  with  his  bands  on  the  ice,  which  act  as  rudders,  you 
are  con^mitted  to  the  winds,  and  down  you  go,  like  lightning ; 
acquiring  a  velocity  which  carries  you  for  half  a  mile  on  the 
plain  sur&ce  of  the  Neva  below,  till  you  reach  an  opposite 
mountain,  and  descend  as  before. 

*^  I  get  no  letters  from  England.  *  In  mercy,  write  a  few 
lines,  d  la  po9te  restanUe^  a  Ftenns.  We  go  to  Moscow  in  ten 
daya,  UAd  from  thence  to  Siberia.  In  this  last  assertion,  I 
speak  in  hope.  It  must  depend  on  the  state  at  the  snow.  If 
we  cannot  sledge  it,  we  shaU  hardly  have  time.  What  would 
I  not  give  to  complete  my  plan  ;  to  follow  the  waters  of  the 
Volga  to  the  Caspian ;  to  cross  the  Caucasus,  and  seize  old 
Acfimet  by  the  beard»  in  the  walls  of  his  seraglio.  As  for  the 
eastern  provinces  of  this  mighty  empire,  if  a  man  does  not 
spend  a  couple  of  years  previous  to  his  expedition  in  serious 
appropriate  study,  his  researches  would  avail  little.  What  do 
ire  know  of  those  northern  tribes,  the  Samoyedes,  the  Jakoutes, 
the  Tchutsbkis,  the  Koriaks,  or  the  Kamschatkans  ?  Most  of 
them  I  believe  are  Fins ;  but  what  a  world  of  science  ought  a 
man  to  possess,  who  shall  attempt  to  investigate  the  history  of 
Siberian  Tartary  ! — of  the  Cossacks  I — the  Calmucs  !^and 
the  Tungusians  I  And  to  travel  without  rendering  some  illus- 
tration of.  a  dark  subject,  is  like  a  tasteless  sot  in  a  Dutchman's 
garden ;  wandering  in  a  labyruith,  for  the  sake  of  losing  his 
way.  I  don't  know  what  Pallas  may  do ;  but  at  present  he 
seems  to  have  thickened  the  waters  of  science,  by  stirring  up 
the  mud,  to  show  that  something  is  at  the  bottom.  Botany, 
attended  with  less  difficulty,  and  greater  satisfaction,  invites  for 
a  small  portion  of  the  year ;  and  Mineralogy  might  supply  the 
rest.  One  incitement  to  Botany,  when  it  is  pursued  upon  an 
extensive,  general,  and  philosophical  scale,  is,  that  it  makes  us 
aequainted  with  the  productions  of  climates  and  countries  re* 
moved  from  our  notice  in  the  observation  of  thos^  which  are 
before  na.— «— How  remarkable  are  the  characteristic  changes 
iu  the  Betii^a  i    In  every  degree  of  latitude,  advancing  to  the 
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pole/  proportionably  diminiiibing.  I  found  the  Betolt  Naaai 
on  the  frontiers  of  Lapland,  not  larger  thay  the  palm  of  my 
hand  ;  and  a  specieH  of  the  Salix  the  size  of  one's  thumb-Bwl. 
^  By  the  first  ship  that  sails  for  England,  I  shall  send  the 
Rubus  Arcticus*  It  irii!  be  conTeyed  to  the  Botanic  gardener 
mt  Cambridge.  Make  him^take  care  of  it  for  me,  and  tell  him* 
if  it  be  alive  when  he  receives  it,  he  must  place  it  in  the  eieotb, 
end  cover  it  entirely,  till  the  beginning  of  June.  Then  he 
must  take  off  the  cover  all  at  once,  and  leave  it  exposed.  This 
is  the  only  method  which  has  been  found  that  will  ensure  ks 
bearing  flowers  and  truit,  so  far  to  the  south.  |t  was  recom* 
mended  to  me  by  Professor  Alzelius,  of  Upsal.  The  plaot 
will  be  sent  in  a  pot.  At  this  moment  its  roots  are  with  me  in 
moss;  frozen  as  hard  as  iron  ;  and  they  have  been  in  that  stale 
these  last  three  months.  The  cold  here  is  now  severe.  We 
have  it,  daily,  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five  degrees  of  Cebius, 
below  0:  Yet  the  sky  is  serene,  and  without  a  cloud.  Next 
Monday,  a  party  of  ladies  come  to  spend  the  evening  in  our 
apartments,  which  are  handsome  and  spacious,  in  the  Hotel  de 
Orodno.  We  have  prepared  for  them  a  Russian  concert,  eon* 
aisting  of  thirty  •seven  performers  upon  horns,  some  of  which 
aniy  play  one  note." 


To  th$  Re9.  Robert  JUdihus. 


'<Pbtbk8VVb«,  Marckl^^  1100. 

<<Toar  interesting  letter,  dated  November  S5tb,  only  reached 
me  last  Sunday.  Captain  Popharo,  the  messenger,  is  iJl  at 
Umea,  in  Ostero  Bothnia.  He  has  been  obliged  to  go  all  round 
by  TomeS,  owing  to  the  state  of  the- ice  between  Qrislehamn 
and  Abo ;  I  had  great  risk  for  my  life  in  that  passage.  A  cou- 
rier goes  to  London  to-morrow ;  so  that  i  shall  be  able  to  lay 
aside  the  order  of  Mum  I  which  prevails  here  in  its  utnnort 
force,  and  write  freely.  I  have  had  a  padlock  on  my  lips  the 
whole  winter,  with  these  initials  upon  it,  P.  P.  It  is  imposaible 
to  say  what  will  be  the  end  of  things  here ;  or  whether  the  Cm- 
peror  is  more  of  a  madman,  a  fool,  a  knave,  or  a  tyrant.  If  I 
were  to  relate  the  ravings,  the  follies,  the  villanies,  the  cruelties^ 
of  that  detestable  beast,  i  should  never  reach  the  end  of  my 
letter.  Certainly  things  cannot  long  go  on  as  they  do  now. 
The  other  day,  the  soldiers,  by  his  order,  cudgelled  a  gentle- 
man in  the  streets,  because  the  cock  of  his  hat  was  not  in  a 
line  with  his  noae.    He  has  sent  the  Prince  de  Conde*s  aray 
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to  the  rigbt  about,  which  is  bushed  up,  and  it  is  to  appear  that 
they  are  ceded  to  Britain.  He  refuses  passports  even  to  am- 
bassadors for  their  (couriers.  One  is  not  safe  a  moment.  It 
is  not  enough  to  act  by  rule,  you  must  regulate  your  features 
to  the  whims  of  a  police-officer.  It  you  frown  in  the  streets, 
you  will  be  taken  up. 

^*  E.  is  delighted  and  vain  in  the  present  you  have  sent  him. 
Sir  Charles  C,  Lady  H.,  &c.  are  all  quarrelling  who  shall  read 
it  first.  I  had  been  holding  forth  about  it,  long  before  it  ar- 
rived ;  and  E.  is  much  flattered  that  he  received  it. 

**  I  will  answer  all  your  queries.  As  to  our  disappointment 
at  Tronheim,  it  was  heightened  in  finding  that  a  letter  from  us, 
from  Stockholm  to  you,  was  lying  at  the  post-office,  when  you 
were  there,  and  you  did  not  receive  it.  It  contained  matters 
and  information  that  would  have  interested  you.  Among 
others  it  made  known  to  you  the  arrival  of  Lord  Grenville's 
letters,  which  at  that  time  would  have  given  you  satisfac- 
tion.—— 

**  Cripps  nowpants  for  a  dip  in  the  Caspian.  Joking  aside, 
I  cannot  say  too  much  in  his  praise ;  he  thinks  no  exertion  too 
great,  if  it  contribute  to  improve  my  health,  and  make  me 
happy.  This  is  a  selfish  eulogium,  but  it  must  go  for  gratitude. 
He  begs  I  will  tell  you,  that  he  has  too  much  lead  for  a  tourist ; 
but  nevertheless,  has  seen  the  phenomenon,  and  explored  the 
mountains  of  Lapland. 

<*  I  will  answer  your  inquiries  respecting  the  <  Maison  des 
Enfans  trouves,'  in  my  next.  I  am  at  present  much  occupied 
with  Botany,  though  it  is  not  the  season.  I  shall  bring  home 
plants,  which  never  were  seen  by  any  eyes  but  those  of  the 
person  who  gave  them  to  me.  They  are  from  the  remotest 
deserts  of  Kamschatka.  My  own  Lapland  collection  will  be 
interesting. 

"We  goto  Moscow  in  a  few  days.  We  have  now  the 
finest  weather  imaginable  :  neither  wind  nor  clouds.  And 
people  say,  <  What  a  warm  day  this  is  V  when  we  have  nine 
degrees  of  cold  of  Celsius.  But  it  must  be  added,  we  have 
had  thirty  ;  and  Cripps  drove  me  across  the  sea,  when  it  was 
at  twenty-seven,  and  our  faces  were  full  of  spots;  as  fast  as  we 
rubbed  them  out.  It  is  disagreeable  weather  here,  if  we  do 
not  have  at  least  five  degrees  of  cold  ;  otherwise  it  snows. 
The  sky  at  this  instant  is  of  the  finest  blue,  without  a  cloud. 
The  cold  is  much  less  felt  than  in  England,  being  always  dry. 
Ladies  drive  in  sledges,  without  caps,  powdered  and  curled  and 
plumed,  as  for  the  court.  The  Emperor  is  now  planting  trees 
in  the  perspective.  What  next  ?  Mr.  Pug !  Yesterday  a  car- 
riage and  four  drove  out  of  a  yard,  in  the  Million,  and  did  not 
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see  the  Emperor  on  boreeback,  wbo  had  just  passed,  but 
turned  suddenly,  and  tlruve  un.  The  Emperor  sent  back 
afterward  his  poliie-offirers,  and  directed  them  to  a  w^rong 
house.  It  wae  a  merchant's  who  never  drove  witb  four  horses, 
neither  had  any  such  ever  been  in  his  yard.  Nevertheless  his 
coachman  and  footman  were  ordered  to  be  taken  up,  and  sent 
to  prison.  The  merchaot  protests  against  this  flagrant  injus- 
tice, nnd  is  answered,  that  if  it  was  not  bi»  cai-riage  he  most 
find  out  whose  it  was  the  servants  tuiantlme  are  detained 
in  prison,  for  no  crime  whatever.     Adieu  !" 


■<  Pbthbidbo,  UtichO,  IBOO. 

I  I.  ■  "We  are  in  daily  expectation  of  leaving  Petersburg. 
Particular  circumslanccs,  which  1  cannot  now  tell  jou,  pre- 
vent our  seeing  the  Hermitage,  and  the  Houichton  collection. 
We  have  waited  week  alter  week,  on  tliai  account;  and  at 
last  1  believe,  must  give  it  up.  We  set  out  for  Moscow,  either 
the  31st  of  this  rpouth,  or  April  the  1st.  If  it  is  the  latter,  1 
can  assure  jou,  we  showed  ourselves  more  of  >Spril  fools  in 
c&ming,  than  we  sliat)  do  in  going.     Mum  I 

"We  shall  stay  three  w^eks  or  a  month  at  Moscow.  About 
the  first  of  May  we  ^o  to  Vifniia,  by  the  way  of  Kiow,  parsing 
the  Ukraine,  and  throuf^h  that  p;irt  ol  Russia  which  once  be- 
longed to  Turkey.  Arriving  at  Lentbur;;;,  we  shall  bear 
towards  the  south-wt^st,  and  crossing  the  Carpathian  moun- 
tains, traverse  Hungary,  to  Presbur^,  and  thence  leave  it  for 
Vienna.  This  journey  will  employ  us  three  iveeks.  We  shall 
end  the  month  of  June  at  Vienna.  From  Vienna  we  go  to 
Dresden,  and  Berlin,  and  thence  to  Hamburg;  where  I  hope 
to  arrive,  time  enough  to  see  you  before  the  middle  of,  or,  at 
farthest,  the  end  of  August.  This  plan  is  determined,  and  yoa 
may  depend  upon  our  adhering  to  it.  We  shall  not  go  iut* 
Italy,  for  I  perceive  it  will  detain  us  too  long  ;  and  if  Cripps 
dues  not  particularly  wish  it,  there  is  nothing  in  Italy,  which 
will  be  new  to  me, 

"I  am  in  perfect  health.     The  time  we  have  spent  here, 

?uietly,  has  reposed  and  tranquillized  both  mind  and  body ;  and 
am  armed  to  encounter  new  exertions,  with  health  and 
strength.  Excepting  the  pictures  at  the  Hermitage,  I  hare 
seea  every  thing  in  Petersburg.    Arthur  Paget  i*  seat  Ambas-    . 
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%ldr  to  Naples:  Think  what  an  advantage  it  would  have  been 
to  me,  if  I  had  gone  there,  with  such  a  friend  at  the  head  of 
affairs. — 

" }  cannot  resist  sending  my  sister  some  seed  in  a  small  packet, 
which  she  will  laugh  at,  but  she  knows  not  how  much  I  value 
it.  I  cannot  get  home  in  time  to  sow  it ;  but  she  must  get  it 
sown  with  great  care>  in  the  garden  or  in  pots.  It  is  the 
scarcest  plant  in  the  world.  I  found  it  in  Lapland — a  sort  of 
pink,  and  its  name^  according  to  Linnaeus,  the  Dianthus  Su- 

perbus. i  believe  it  must  be  sown  the  day  it  arrives.     It  is 

found  in  the  forests  and  meadows  of  Lapland,  and  two  hundred 
mHes  within  the  arctic  circle.  Tou  wfll  observe,  therefore,  a 
plant  which  has  been  accustomed  to  the  frigid  zone,  wants  very 
little  nursing  at  Uckfield. 

I  have  been  introduced  to  the  Abbe  Edgeworth  (who  at- 
tended the  King  of  France  in  his  iHst  moments)  by  the  Ambas- 
sador from  Loui^the  Eiirhteenth.  Dumourier  is  also  here  :  ! 
have  dined  in  his  company  several  times.  When  1  get  home  I 
will  show  you  profiles  of  both  of  them. — 

"  Wc  had  yesterday  a  degree  of  cold,  which  will  make  you 
shiver  to  read.  What  think  you  of  twenty  degrees  below 
freei^ing,  on  the  2Sth  o{  March  i  Every  thing  is  still  buried  in 
snow.  We  drive  always  in  sledges,  and  are  to  go  to  Moscow 
in  the  same  way..  The  streets,  the  tops  of  bouses,  and  every 
object  one  sees,  are  covered  wkh  snow,  which  almost  blinds 
one  with  a  constant  glare,  as  it  never  thaws,  not  even  for  a 
moment.'' 


To  the  Rev.  fVaiiam  Otter. 

•<  Moscow,  April  26th,  1800. 

"You  are  eager  to  learn  something  of  this  singular 

city ;  and  I  feel  happy  in  giving  you  that  knowledge  ;  because 
fh>m  our  long  intimacy,  I  can  make  objects  familiar  to  your 
•yes,  which  another  person  might  not  render  visible. 

There  is  nothing  more  extraordinary  in  this  country  than  the 
transition  of  thr  seasons.  We  have  no  spriug.  Winter  van* 
ishes,  and  summer  is  !  This  is  not  the  work  of  a  week,  or  a 
day,  but  of  one  instant ;  and  the  manner  of  it  exceeds  belief. 
We  came  from  Petersburg  to  this  place,  en  trameau.  The 
next  day,  the  snow  was  gone.  April  the  8th,  at  noon,  the 
snow  beat  in  at  our  carriage  windows.  The  same  evening, 
arriving  at  Moscow,  we  had  difficulty  in  being  dragged  through 
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tbe  mud  to  our  inn.  The  next  rooruing,  the  streets  weie  bare^r 
all  carriages  on  wheels,  tbe  windows  thrown  open,  the  bal- 
conies filled  with  spectators,  and  for  several  days  past,  the 
streets  have  been  dusty,  and  we  have,  in  the  sbade,  ttrenty* 
three  degrees  of  heat  of  Celsius'  thermometer. 

*'  Fortune  loves  cbanee,  and  by  one  of  those  chances,  we 
arrived  here  at  the  season  of  the  whole  year  in  which  Moacow 
IS  most  interesting  to  strangers.  Moscow  is  in  every  thing 
extraordinary — in  disappointing  your  expectations,  and  in  sur- 
passing them — exciting  wonder  and  derisii^n — pleasure  and 
regret.  We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the  P^^ques ;  which  is 
here  celebrated  with  a  pomp  and  festivity,  unknown  to  the  iiMt 
of  Europe.  The  most  splendid  pageants  of  Rome*  do  not 
equal  the  grandeur  and  costliness  of  the  church  ceremanies ; 
neither  can  Venice,  in  the  midst  of  her  carnival,  rival  in  de- 
bauchery, and  parade,  and  licentiousness,  and  relaxation,  what 
is  now  passing  in  Moscow. 

*^  I  want  to  conduct  you  with  me  to  the  gates  of  the  town, 
and  thence  through  the  streets.  You  see  its  numerous  spires 
glittering  with  gold,  amidst  domes,  and  painted  palaces,  ic  the 
midst  of  an  open  plain,  for  several  versts  before  you  reach  M. 
Having  passed  the  gates,  you  look  about,  and  wonder  wbat  is 
become  of  the  town,  or  where  you  are,  and  are  ready  to  ask, 
*  When  shall  we  get  to  Moscow  ?'  They  will  tell  you,  *"This 
is  Moscow !'  and  you  see  nothing  but  wide  and  scattered 
suburbs,  huts,  and  pig-styes,  and  brick-walls,  uid  churt^es^ 
and  dung  hills,  and  timber-yards,  and  warehouses,  and  tbe 
refuse  of  materials  sofScient  to  supply  an  empire,  with  roi6enu 
ble  towns  and  miserable  villages.  One  might  imagine  that 
every  town  of  Europe  and  Asia  had  sent  a  building,  by  way  of 
representative,  to  Moscow.  You  see  deputies  from  all  coun- 
tries  holding  congress.  Timber  huts  m>m  the  north  of  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia,  plastered  palaces  from  Stockholm  and  Co^ 
penhagen  (not  whitewashed  since  their  arrival,)  painted  waDs 
from  the  Tirol,  mosques  from  Constantinople,  Tartar  temples, 
pagodas,  tad  pavilions  from  Pekin,  cabarets  from  Spain,  dun- 
geons, prisons,  and  public  offices  from  France,  ruins  and  &^^ 
ments  of  architecture  from  Rome,  terraces  from  Naples,  and 
warehouses  from  Wapping. 

**  Then  you  hear  accounts  of  its  immense  population ;.  wnA 
wander  through  deserted  streets.  Passing  suddenly  towards 
the  quarter  where  the  shops  are  situated,  you  would  think  you 
could  walk  upon  the  heads  of  thousands.  The  daily  throng 
is  there  so  immense,  that,  unable  to  squeeze  a  passage  through 
it>  you  ask,  '  What  has  convened  such  a  multitude  V  and  are 
told  *  It  is  always  so  !^    Such  a  variety  of  dresses-^-Crreeks^ 
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¥itrkS)  Tartars,  Cossacks,  Muscovites,  English,  French,  hff- 
lians,  Germans,  Poles,  &c. 

**  We  are  in  a  Russian  jnn.  The  next  room  to  ours  is  filled 
by  the  ambassadors  from  Persia.  Beyond  these  lodge  a*party 
of  Kirghicians,  a  people  yet  unknown.  Beyond  those,  a  party 
of  Bocharians,  and  all  of  them  are  ambassadors,  sent  from  their 
respective  districts,  to  treat  of  commerce,  peace,  and  war,  at 
Petersburg.  The  Kirghicians  and  Buchanans  I  keep  at  arm's 
length  ;  but  our  good  old  friend  the  Persian  visits  us,  and  we 
Tisit  him.  His  name  is  Orazai,  and  I  am  so  great  a  favourite 
with  him,  that  he  admits  me  to  be  present  at  his  devotions,  and 
I  see  him  stand  for  hours  on  a  carpet,  with  his  face  to  Mecca, 
in  silent  meditation.  It  is  then,  he  says,  he  holds  intellectual 
converse  with  Mahomet.  Yesterday  he  gave  me  a  pair  of 
Persian  slippers  as  a  memorial ;  and  1  gave  hhn  a  knife  to 
shave  his  head  with. 

**  We  went  at  midnight  to  the  cathedral  to  be  present  at  the 
eeremony  of  the  resurrection.  About  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  Archbishop,  and  all  his  bishops  and  pricAts,  in  habits 
of  embroidered  siatin,  covered  with  gold  and  silver,  and  pre* 
cious  stone^  bear  their  consecrated  candles  to  look  in  the  noly 
sepulchre,  and  finding  that  Jesus  was  risen,  announce  to  the 
people  with  a  loud  voice,  ^  Xpucmocb,  bockpecb  P  that  is  to 
Bay,  *'  Christ  is  risen  !*'  and  at  the  delivery  of  those  important 
words,  the  signal  is  given  for  eating  flesh,  feasting,  drinking, 
and  dancing*  To  be  drunk  the  whole  of  Easter  week  is  as 
much  a  religious  observance,  as  to  abstain  from  flesh  in  Lent^ 
and  the  Russians  are  very'  piuictual  in  religious  observances. 

*^  Of  course,  yon  saw  at  Petersburg  the  Russian  priests,  in 
their  long  black  beards,  and  with  their  hair  flowing  in  long 
ringlets,  without  powder,  or  quite  in  straight  locks,  over  their 
rich  robes  and  shoulders.  No  figure  can  be  more  respectable 
than  a  Russian  priest.  I  look  at  them,  and  fancy  1  behold 
Moses  or  Aaron,  or  one  of  the  high-priests  of  old,  holy  mei^ 
standing  by  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  in  fine  rai- 
ments^ the  workmanship  of  *  Bezaleel,  the  son  of  Uri,  the  soii 
of  Hur,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.' 

"  I  send  you  the  portrait  of  the  Archbishop  of  Moscow, 
weU  awt|re,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  resemblance  will  not 
inqHTein  your  mind  the  reverence  I  entertain  for  the  original. 

• 

(Here  he  gwe9  M^pariraH.) 

^  The  *  Club  des  Nobles'  permit  ns  to  have  tickets  for  their 
h%UB  and  masquerades,  which  many  travellers  have  found  it 
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difficult  to  obtain,  beeaose  the  laws  of  their  society  ezclode  •!! 
persona  who  are  by  birth  pfebeian. 

<*  I  wish  I  could  g^te  you  any  account  of  their  ballSy  whicb 
might  enable  you  to  form  an  idea  of  their  great  magnificeiiee. 
I  assure  yoU)  f  have  seen'  nothing  to  equal  it  in  Europe*  The 
beauty  of  the  women  of  Moscow  fs  beyond  di  imaginntioo* 
To  adorn  this  beauty»  na  expense  is  spared.  The  dresaes  of 
both  men  and'  women  are  to  the  highest  degree  sumptnous.  A 
whole  fortune  is  here  seen  lavished  upon  a  single  dress.  And 
then  so  much  taste  is  used  in-  the  display  of  it,  that  I  woold 
have  the  women  of  Paris  come*  to  Moscow,  to  see  their  own 
fashions  exhibited  to  the  greatest  advantage..  A  person  who  i» 
not  richly  dressed,  is  hardly  thought  fit  to  go  into  company^ 
and  we  are  ob%ed  to  appear  in  full  uniform  from  mommg 
to  night.  We  must  therefore  set  up  a  new  suit  at  Constanti- 
nople. 

**  Apropos !  I  have  not  told  you  our  plans  for  the  rest  of 
our  tour.  We  have  made  every  preparation  to  go  to  Tarkej, 
by  the  way  of  the  Black  Sea.  I  think  we  shall  not  go  to  As* 
trachan,  though  much  recommended  to  us,  because  the  pas- 
sage from  thence  to  the  Black  Sea,  over  Mount  Caucasus,  b 
difficult,  and  requires  time.  But  we  shall  go  two-days'  joumey 
from  Moscow,  and  embark  on  the  Dnieper,  pasung  through 
Kiow  to  Cherson  and  Oczacow ;  from  thence  to  Perecop,  and 
through  the  Crimea  to  Sebastopole,  where  Professor  PaUa& 
resides,  and  to  whom  we  have  a  letter.  From  thence  we  cross 
the  Black  Sea.  to-  Constantinople  ;  and  from  thence,  through 
Bulgaria,  by  Belgrade,  and  through  Hungary  taVienna.  This 
we  shall  certainly  attempt  to  do ;  the  only  alteration  may  be 
in  the  beginning  of  the  joumey,  as  many  wihh  to  persuade  us 
to  go  down  the  Don,  to  the  capital  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  and 
from  thence  to  Ta^anrok,  on  the  sea  of  Azov,  before  we  b^in 
the  tour  of  the  Crimea,  and  this  last  is  perhaps  the  moet  pro-- 
bable.  At  all  events,  the  Black  Sea,  the  Crimea,  and  Con- 
atantinople  are  our  objects  now. 

<<  Davy  lamented  that  I  should  waste  the  moments  of  enter- 
prise among  the  forests  of  Lapland ;  little  thinking  I  should  tra- 
vel by  the  Aurora  Borealis  to  the  plains  of  Troy.  But  as  its 
beams  electric  have  shone  so  bright,  I  may  find  my  way  there, 
before  the  darkness  of  death  intercepts  my  view.  HeVidied 
me  to  see  Greece ;  how  surprised  he  will  be  to  receive  a  letter 
dated  from  Athens,  from  a  man  who  set  out  for  the  Arctic  cir^ 
de.  It  is  a  pantomime  prank,  in  a  man  who  one  minute  flies 
out  at  the  skyJight,  and  the  next  pops  his  bead  through  the 
trap^door  of  the  cellar. 

**The  Penuan  Ambassador  gives  me  a  cordial  invitation  to 
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tbe  town  of  Terki,  on  the  western  sbore  of  the  Caspian.  He 
writes  me  notes  in  Persians  and  sends  liis  Cossack  interpreter 
to  translate  them  for  me.  Some  of  my  visiting  cards^  engraved 
in  Bond-Street,  will  be  found  in  his  palace  in  Persia.  What  a 
transition !  *  Not  at  all  I'  says  be,  <  we  could  be  diere  in  a  few 
dajs/  Heavens !  what  a  fever  he  puts  me  iii,  when  he  talim 
of  such  a  lourney,  as  we  do  of  going  Irom  Cambridge  to  Car^ 
lisle  \  The  rest  of  the  globe  is  but  a  denf  rt.  Africa  I  Ame- 
rica I  what  are  they !  Asia,  excepting  China,  is  a  monQ^onona 
waste.  The  vast  regions  of  east  and  we^t  Tartary,  will  not 
recompense  the  diffiruity  of  exploring  them.     As  for  the  north  r 

of  Asia,  the  Kams»chatkans,  the  Samoides,  the  Ostiacs,  are 
mere  Laplanders,  whic-h,  once  seen,  are  known  for  ever.  But 
let  us  not  leave  an  acre  of  Europe  untraversed.     It  is  an  easy  f 

work,  and  its  completion  will  make  us  acquainted  with  almost 
all  the  productions  of  the  earth.     By  going  from  North  Cape  .  ' 

to  the  mouth  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  we  become  acquainted  with 
all  climates,  frigid,  temperate,  and  torrid.  Plants  in  similar 
latitudes  are  the  same ;  and  there  is  little  of  the  animal  or  mi- 
neral  kingdom,  which  such  an  expedition  would  not  ofifer  to 
our  eyes.  We  should  see  all  that  is  instructive,  and  worth  re« 
-aearch.  The  rest  remains  for  generations  who  may  appear 
when  the  memory  of  European  nations  »  swept  away.  For 
how  small  a  portion  of  the  globe  is  yet  civilized ;.  if  any  part 
of  it  can  be  said  to  be  truly  so  !** 


To  his  Mother. 


<*  Mof  cow.  May  S4,  1800. 

"  I  received  about  a  fortnight  ago  letters  from  my  sister  and 
brother ;  precious  and  welcome  messengers,  though  filled  with 
the  most  dreadful  alarms,  respecting  the  health  of  my  beloved 
mother.  Your  handwriting  I  have  not  seen  so  long,  that  pain- 
ful presages  seem  to  tell  me,  I  shall  nerer  see  it  again.  Write 
to  me,  my  mother^  if  it  is  but  half  a  line,  and  tell  me,  without 
disguise,  how  you  feel  yourself  to  be. 

**  The  history  of  all  your  London  excursions,  of  your  new 
fish*pondg  and  promenades,  of  your  papered  parlour,  and  her- 
mitages, is  all  a  romance  to  me — a  pantomime,  in  which  with 
a  whew !  all  the  scenery  changes. 

^  *<In  this  country  I  hardly  know  what  I  dare  write.  We 
bave  been  detained  here  almost  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  though 
we  leare  thio  place  in  two  or  three  days,  ^ou  would  hardly 
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Mippose  we  should  have  gone  to  Constantinople.  The  fiict 
is,  we  follow  the  advice  of  our  exeellent  ambassador,  Lord 
Wbitworth. As  rhe  digtance  if  much  the  same  from  Mos- 
cow to  Cotistaui  :iiople,  or  (rom  Moscow  to  Yienna,  we  ge  . 
first  to  ConHtaBtmo{tle,  having  with  us  letters  to  alf  the  great 
people  there,  and  then  we  return  thiough  Hungary  to  Vienna. 
My  mothei,  who  knows  what  I  suffered  by  the  loss  of  my 
journey  to  Eg)pt,  will  partake  with  me  in  the  joy  and  satisfac- 
tion I  must  teel  in  the  prospect  of  visiting,  and  with  so  much 
ease,  the  plains  of  Tr(»y. 

*'  Our  return  to  England  will  not  be  retarded.  We  shall 
get  home  in  the  numnit  r.  Indeed  it  is  absolutely  necessaiy  we 
should  be  in  the  North  ol  Europe,  to  be  ready  for  the  Ham- 
burgh passage  befope  the  Elbe  is  frozen. 

"  In  the  Ciimea  we  shall  see  Professor  Psdlas^  bo  well 
known  tor  his  travf.ls  in  Siberia,  and  Captain  Billings^  who  dis- 
covered a  great  part  of  the  north-we^t  coast  of  America. 
For  an  account  of  this  astonishing  city,  I  must  refer  you  to  my 
journal.  It  i^  impossible  to  begin  such  subjects  upon  a  sheet 
of  letter  paper.  Cripps  has  been  very  much  noticed  both  is  1 
Petereiburg  and  Moscow.  The  grandeur  and  extravagance  of  '] 
the  nobles  ai>d  inhabitaiita  exceed  all  1  have  seen  before.' 
Nothing  is  tbout^ht  elejg;9Bt  or  genteel  here,  but  in  proportion 
to  the  money  it  has  cost.  We  are  obliged  to  be  in  full  dress 
from  morning  till  night,  and  even  our  uniforms  would  not  bt 
allowed  to  admit  us  into  company,  if  we  were  not  travellers. 
You  would  see  here  a  nobleman  on  horseback,  among  a  thou«r 
sand  others,  whose  saddle  cloth  is  covered  with  diamonds,  and* 
his  saddle  of  the  richest  embroidery :  his  stirrups  of  solid  gold, 
set  with  diamonds  and  lai^e  pearls.  A  merchant's  wife  has 
sometimes  'six  and  seven  thousand  pounds  sterling  of  pearls^ 
and  diamonds  on  her  head  and  in  her  dress.  In  a  common 
fair,  among  the  hiob,  you  will  see  the  wife  of  a  shopkeeper 
with  lace,  such  as  our  Royal  Family  may  wear  on^  a  birthday. 
At  the  *  Club  des  Nobles,'  where  only  persons  of  noble  birth 
are  admitted,  the  number  present,  the  first  night  we  were  there, 
amounted  to  two  thousand ;  whose  dresses  were  ali  according 
to  the  description  I  f^ave  given.  They  suffer  us  to  enter  as 
'  Milords  Anglois,'  a  name  always  givea  to  Englishmen  abroad. 

<<  We  are  both  in  very  good  health,  and  only  beseech  you 
all,  whatever  length  of  time  may  elapse  without  your  hearing 
from  us,  never  to  think  it  a  reason  for  anxiety  or  alarm.  Let- 
ters,  especially  here,  are  often  intercepted  or  lost.  Througk 
the  countries  where  we  now  go,  there  can  be  no  poet ;  there* 
ibre  it  is  not  possible  you  should  hear  from  us  sooa." 


\ 
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To  the  Rev.  WUHam  Otter. 


"TVLA,  jQMf,  1800. 

"  Now  is  the  time  to  write  to  you,  though  my  jotinial  lies 
neglected,  and  even  mj  mother  expects  a  letter  from  me,  uid 
OMay  things  benides.  But  i  know  you  will  send  my  letter  to 
her,  and  then  it  will  do  as  well ;  for  I  have  much  to  say  to  yon. 

'*  We  have  left  Moscow  at  last,  and  are  upon  our  sublime 
expedition ;  which,  to  tell  you  the  truths  I  ieared  we  should 
never  undertake ;  tor  reasons  t  dare  not  now  give,  but  you  will 
guess.  Even  when  1  wrote  my  last  to  you,  it  was  a  kind  of 
meIanclM>ly  satisfaction  to  tell  you,  that  it  would  not  be  ear 
fault  if  we  did  not  go.  We  have  reHolved  on  the  plan.  It  is 
now  begun;  and  all  looks  fair  and  bright  before  us.  My 
health  is  good  ;  and  our  friends  have  supplied  us  with  a  trunk- 
fiil  of  letters  to  Governors,  and  Khans,  and  Cossacks,  and 
Tartars.     Do  for  God's  ^ke  imagine  what  i  must  feel  in  the 

? prospect  of  treading  the  Pluins  of  Tro>  !  Tears  of  joy  stream 
rom  my  eyes  while  I  write  and  to  crown  all,  it  is  no  mad 
fchenoe  of  mine  which  i  have  persuaded  Cripps  to  take.  He 
determined  upon  it,  in  consequrnce  of  the  advice  of  Lord 
Whitwortlu  The  servant  who  accompanied  poor  Tweddel 
upon  the  same  expedition,  goes  with  us  ;  i^d  I  entertain  saiii* 
gttine  hopes  of  being  able  to  receiver  several  manuscripts  and 
drawings  belonging  to  him,  which  were  scattered  upon  his 
death.  This  servant  is  a  Turk ;  who,  besides  his  natiTe  tongue» 
speaks  Russian,  Sclavonic*  Greek,  Italian^  French,  and  has  a 
flmattering  of  (German. 

**  Nom^  pray  attend  to  my  plan,  because  I  should  be  unhappy 
if  you  thought  I  could  have  done  better;  and  1  assure  you,  it 
IB  not  the  result  of  a  moment's  thought,  but  has  been  changed 
half  a  dozen  times. 

**  I  at  first  wiiihed  to  see  Casan,  and  a  little  of  Siberia ;  but 
after  our  r«»aidence  in  Moscow,  finding  that  every  thing  for  at 
least  3,000  wersts  eastward,  was  merely  Russian,  without 
even  a  change  of  costume  or  language,  through  a  flat,  unin* 
teresting  country,  I  gave  up  my  journey  to  Siberia.  Mot- 
teax,  nevertheless,  is  gone  to  Tobolsky ;  the  same  who  was  in 
Lapland  and  Norway. 

'^Now,  we  intend  to  leave  the  common  track  to  the  Crimea ; 
because  I  hate  wearing  other  people's  shoes,  and  it  has  been 
made  by  Lady  Craven  and  others.  Our  journey  will  be  from 
this  place  to  Waranetz;  and  from  thenct*  we  cross  the  great 
deserts,  inhabited  in  parts  by  wandering  Kalmucks,  till  we 
reach  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks.    When  we  anire 
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at  the  most  eastern  inclination  o(  the  Don,  we  shall  cross  oirtt 
to  Zaritzin,  on  the  niigrhtj  Volga,  and  perhaps  visit  Astrachan^ 
on  the  Caspian  Sea,  though  there  is  nothing  very  interesting 
there.  It  is  a  people  of  yesterday — English  merchant8» 
Italians,  Russians,  and  Cossacks.  Then  we  regain  the  Don, 
and  sail  down  that  river  to  Tscherchiiski,  the  capital  of  the 
Cossacks  of  the  Don,  to.  whose  protection  we  are  Teconi<* 
mended  by  letters  trom  high  and  ntighty  Cossacks  in  Moscow^ 
Then  we  visit  Circassia,  and  other  parts  o(  Asia ;  perhaps 
collecting  plants  on  Mount  Caucasus.  ,  Then  we  go  to 
Taganrok,  on  the  sea  of  Azov,  where  Peter  the  First  widied 
to  found  the  capital  of  Russia  before  he  built  Petersburg ;  and 
to  the  town  of  Azov  ;  and  somewhere  in  this  neighbourhood  \ 
hope  to  find  some  tracea  ot  the  ancient  Tanau.  Then  we 
traverse  the  Crimea;  having  letteis  to  Pallas  and  others. 
Then  Cherson,  Oczacow,  and  Coni^tantinople ;  and  I  need 
not  tell  you  where  we  shall  go,  lyhen'  we  get  there.  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  we  shall  not  go  to  Athens;  and  strange 
as  this  may  appear,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  noe,  that 
enough  h^ive  been  chere;  at  least  of  such  travellers  as  we  are: 
for  to  visit  Athens  to  any  purpose,  there  should  be  another 
TweddeL  with  draughtsmen,  and  modellers,  and  so  on;  and 
to  visit  merely  Athens,  without  the  rest  of  Greece^  woidd  be 
acting  like  a  man,  who  came  to  Moscow  to  see  the  great  bellr 
satisfied  his  curiosrty,  and  returned  immediately.  As  the  situa- 
tion of  the  ptRin  oi  Troy  %vill  be  so  near  as,  we  ^ball  certain^ 
fo  there,  and  then  return  through  Bessarabia  and  Hungary  ti^ 
lenna ;  visiting  Belgrade  and  many  other  interesting  places* 
We  hope  to  reach  England  before  the  passage  from  Ham* 
burg  is  frozen  up. 

"  Our  collection  of  the  minerals  of  Siberia,  is  very  yalnable. 
We  have  about » iifht  hundred  specimens.  For  botany,  we 
are  just  beginning  the  year  This  day  we  found  a  plants 
which  I  belie^ve  was  never  described  :  and  when  you  see  what 
Linnsus  said  of  Muscovy  in  his  Bibliotheca  Botanical  it  wiH 
appear  probable. 


To  the  same: 


'*  WoRONBTi,  Jnae  9, 1800. 

"What  would  I  now  give  to  have  you  near  me,  to  point  wit& 
your  finger,  and  say  which  way  we  should  go,  or  to  go  with  as  I 
You  would  find  me  here  under  the  greatest  uncertainty,  every 
road  is  so  interesting,  that  1  know  not  which  way  to  turn.  I 
Game  here  in  hopes  of  water  carriage  to  Tschercbaski,  though 
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I  knew  it  would  require  more  time,  on  the  fine  ri^er  Don,  the 
ancient  Tanais,  now  possesaed  bj  Calmuc  Tartarts  and  the 
Don  Cossacks.     But  it  is  one  thou.Hand  miles  by  water  to  the 
Palus  Maeotis,  and  oolv  five  hundred  bj  land      Add  to  thia^  a 
little  reported  danger  from  the  deserts,  as  well  aa  the  river,  and 
a  necessity  of  providiii)^  arms ;  but,  as  1  have  always  found 
,   sach  accounts  mere  bugbears,   I   suppose  th»y  are  without 
I  foundation.     Our  carriage  wants  a  little  saving  by  water,  if  we 
can  manage  h.     Now  you  see,  if  we  had  gone   to  Kiow, 
;  we  should  have  seen  curioui»  catacombs,  which  are  nothing 
new,  malgre  their  antiquity ;  but   we  could  have  sailed  by 
I  water  to  Cherson  and  0(*zacow,  down  the  Dnieper.     What 
I  is  there   to   be  seen  there?   All  the   world  knows!  Then* 
to  have  gone  by  Perecop,  through  the  isthmus  to  Sebasto- 
pole ;  all  that  is  very   fine ;  because  it  is  pretty  to  enter  a 
peninsula  by  its  isthmus.     But  then  it  is  very  little  farther, 
to  go   by  the  capital   of  the    Don    Cossacks,    to   Tagan- 
I  Tok,  Aaov,  Kaffa,  and  the  capital  of  the  Crimea  to  Sebasto- 
I  pole.     From   Tt»cherchaski,  the  first  of  these,  we  can  visit 
'  ^art  of  Circassia,   and  perhaps  mount  Caucasus.     If  we  go 
by  water,  we  can  cross  over,   from  the  Don,  to  Zaritzin,  on 
\  the  Volga ;  and  visit  Astracban.     Taganrok  is  where  Peter  L 
wished  to  establish  the  capital  of  the  Russian  Empire.     At 
this  place,  Woronetz,  be  launched  his  first  ship  of  war,  when 
he  intended  to  be  master  of  the  Black  Sea :  and  his  house,  and 
bis  machinery,  are  still  preserved.     Here  are  also  the  tombs  of 
t  ancient  Tartars,  and  we  sleep  on  a  living  sepulchre  of  their 
I  conquerors — a  party  of  jolly  Russians,  with  their  heads  shaved, 
I   imprisoned  in  dens,  below  our  bedrooms,  for  murder,  theft, 
I  and  other  amusements  —so  tb«it  nightly,  as  i  press  my  pillow. 
\  the  clanking  pf  chains,  and  the  horrid  laughter  of  mad  misery. 
gives  me  a  gentle  hint  to  feel  for  others  what  they  seem  t» 
regard  with  apathy  themselves.     Azov,  in  Asia,  was  once  of 
great  importance.     I  hope  to  find,  in  its  neighbourhood,  some- 
thing of  the  ancient  Tanais  ;  but,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  might 
have  been  better  equipped  for  such  a  journey ;  having  neither 
Woks  nor  maps ;  and  trusting  to  a  very  addled  and  empty 
brain,  for  all  that  is  to  guide  us.     After  Azov,  we  shall  travel, 
if  we  take  this  route,  along  the  north-west  coast  of  the  Palus 
Mseotis,  till  we  enter  the  Crimea ;  and  this  will  not  be  by  the 
I   isthmus,  but  by  a  passage  you  will  find  more  apropos.     We 
then  go  to  Kafifa,  the  ancient  Theodosia ;  from  thence  t« 
Karas-ou-bazar,  capital  of  the  Crimea,  with  a  letter  of  recom- 
i    mendation  to  the  governor,  from  the  prime  minister  at  Peters- 
burg.     Then  to  Sebastopole,  with  a  letter  to  Pallas.     Thua 
jou  see,  we  ahall  lose  Cherson.  and  Oczacow ;  because  from 
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Sebaitopole,  ve  tail  fbr  ComUntiDOple,  but  I  know  not  how 
to  estimate  a  lona,  which  si^ems  to  me  a  gain.  Twedde),  uhis 
wrvaiit  ioforotB  ub,  opeaed  some  toQib§  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Nikoluf,  beyoitd  CberKon  and  Ovzacuw  ;  and  luuod  Ibeie 
Greek  vaaeii  which  he  never  after  suffered  to  be  out  of 
his  reach.  Wbw  a  loss  was  this  man  1  1  am  sure  from  what  I 
hear  of  him,  and  the  maimer  in  whiqh  he  pRswed  bis  time,  that 
he  made  discoveries  of  the  utmost  importance  to  history,  wfaick 
an  lost  for  CTer.  We  like  very  uiuch  his  servant,  and  he 
gWes  OS  daily  anecdotes  of  his  lale  master ;  which  are  not 
mereljr amusing  but  instructive.  What  Tweddeldid  in  sucha 
jonmey,  others  may  rationally  wish  to  do.  How  few  snch  \ 
men  exist  among  va  I  enlightened  by  science,  and  Bushed  by  ' 
enterprise  ;  scalii^  the  precipices  of  knowledi^e  and  glory. 
To  travel  with  one  of  hi<i  disposition  and  talents,  1  would  black 
his  shoes  in  the  morning,  and  fry  bis  fish  at  nighi,  ceirtented 
only  to  tread  in  bis  fool8tep^4,  and  profit  by  his  information. 

"  Shall  we  ever  cease  talking  when  we  me^t  f  What  have  1 
not  to  ask  of  you,  respecting  tbe  nations  which  surroand  me! 
These  wonderful  Tartars  I  who  are  they  ?  and  where  did  they 
start  from  f — a  race  of  wild  bipeds,  overthrowing  empires  and 
establishments,  planting  a  Calmuc  upon  the  throne  of  China, 
and  the  schools  of  Athens  in  Samarcand  !  They  come  riding 
on  their  dromedaries  through  the  south  of  Russia ;  and  if  yon 
ask  them  a  question,  respecting  their  great  Tamerlane,  they 
stare  in  your  face  and  pass  on. 

*'  Cripps  found  a  plant  in  tbe  wood  the  day  before  yester- 
day, the  most  beautiful  I  ever  saw.  We  have  dispute^  about 
it.  He  will  insist,  that  be  found  it  for  you  in  Denmaric,  and 
that  you  called  it  the  Myosolls  Lappula.  But  it  is  not  of  thai 
class.  It  is  Hexandria  Monogynia,  fol.  alternis  amplezicnuli> 
bus  ;  caule  tereli,  pedunculis  asillaribus  multifloris ;  and,  there- 
fore, can  be  no  other  than  Convallaria  multiflora.  If  the 
flowers,  starting  from  the  foot  stalk,  between  the  leaf  and  the 
stem,  bad  been  solitary,  and  the  stem  a  little  more  comproased, 
I  should  have  called  it  Convallaria  Polygonetum;  but  never 
Myosotis  Lappula ;  therefore,  it  must  be  some  mistake  of  his. 
1  will  show  it  you,  well  preserved,  when  I  get  home. 

*■  All  that  we  now  feel  anxious  about,  is  the  time  we  bare  t« 
spare.  Were  it  not  for  the  uncertainty  of  the  passage  by 
Hamburgh,  it  should  go  bard  with  us,  but  we  woi^d  visit  the 
capital  of  Persia,  Ispabao.  As  it  is,  we  must  be  contented  to 
place  our  feet  in  Asia,  and  return.  We  shall  certainly  visit  the 
Hains  of  Troy,  get  a  view  of  Mount  Atbos,  perhaps  lisit  Te- 
aedos,  and  return  through  Belgrade,  by  the  EHnnbe,  to  Vienna. 
We  are  now  full  of  the  idea  of  aeiUiig  down  the  Dm.  with 
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on  oor  right  hatid,  and  Asm  on  onr  left  Whatever 
route  we  finally  decide  upon,  you  will  know  by  tbe  next  letter, 
aa  it  mut^  be  dated  firoai  some  place  more  decinive,  in  that  re- 
spect, than  the  town  of  Woronetz. 

**^  We  are  diinl^ing  the  wine  of  the  Don,  and  making  Yerj 
copious  libations  to  the  health  of  evi^ry  timber  of  Jesus  Col- 
lege. CrippH  promises  to  send  some  to  Jesus  Combination 
Room  ;  if  we  can  prevail  on  the  C^/08sac)cs  to  sell  it,  and  send 
it  to  Constantjpopie.  But  they  make  little  more  than  they  con- 
sume themselves,  ami  are  not  willing  to  part  with  it.  I  can 
assure  you  it  laughs  Burgundy  to  scorn. 

"  Let  my  mother  know  that  you  hare  heard  from  me.  I 
shall  write  to  Uekfield  immediately ;  hut  my  letters  there,  are 
hardly  ever  answered.  And,  in  this  respect,  I  have  no  reason 
to  be  very  grateful  to  you»  for  I  cannot  g«'t  a  line.  Pray  do 
not  forget  to  remember  me  to  Mr.  Tyrwhit,  and  include  Cripps 
in  the  same  memento.  Tell  me  in  a  letter  to  Vienna,  *  aux 
soins  de  Messrs.  Fries  and  Co.'  what  we  can  ^ing  him  hoine^ 
that  will  give  him  any  pleasure.  Ton  know  already  how 
much  we  both  esteem  that  man.  He  always  calls  my  father  to 
my  mind.  As  for  Maltbus,  tell  him  he  is  not  worth  writing 
to ;  be  is  wrapped  up  in  other  matters,  and  obliterating  all  the 
traces  of  his  pilgrimage.  Will  he  be  ready  to  start  a<ain  next 
spring  ?  Ask  him  that  I  1  put  him  to  the  test  4  He  has  a  great 
deal  *  trop  df  plomb,  pour  un  tourist.^ 

*^  A  poor  woman  was  taken  out  of  the  river  this  evening, 
vfao  bed  been  bathing,  and  fell  beyond  her  depth.  She  had 
never  sunk,  and  was  not  motionless,  when  they  laidher  on  the 
shore.  Yet  not  a  single  Russian,  ^or  any  price,  would  assist 
in  restoring  her  to  life.  A  police  officer  took  down  the  cir* 
cnmstances  of  her  catastrophe  in  writing,  and  she  was  left  to 
^xpife  upon  the  sand  ;  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  spectators. 

"We  are  now  in  the  latitude  of  London  ;  and  behold  etery 
where  English  plants.  What  a  change,  from  the  gelid  regions 
we  hare  inhabited  !  The  heat  is  here  so  great,  that  I  think  it 
must  be  cooler  in  England.  The  thermometer  of  Celsius,  this 
itffy  aft  noon,  a  northern  aspect,  in  the  shade,  ran  to  twenty- 
nine  degrees  above  freezing.  This  equals  twenty-four  of 
Reaumur,  and  as  we  have  not  Fahrenheit's  scale,  you  may  es> 
timate  it  yourself.  * 

"  June  lOtfa. — We  have  decided  at  last,  and  shall  go  by  land, 
i  find  vessels  are  sometimes  three  months  in  passing  down  the 
Don  :  whereas  the  journey  by  land  may  be  performed  in  four 
days.  But  we  went  so  iar  as  to  hire  boats,  and  made  trtr} 
preparation ;  havii^p  decided  for  water  two  hours  ago. 
Aa 
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**  Thii  place  becomes  a  very  large  tontn,  and  increasea  daily; 
I  wish  I  could  send  you  a  view  of  iU  -  When  we  arrive  at 
Tschercbaflki,  I  shall  take  a  walk  into  Asia ;  and  the  moment 
I  set  my  foot  there,  I  shall  endeavour  to  amass  for  yon,  the 
choicest  blossoms  of  Circassian  that  is  to  say,  those  which  are 
portable*  Good  bye  !  my  dear  friend !  I  cannot  add  a  Wori 
more,  for  my  mind  is  on  fire  with  enterprise ;  and  as  oriental^ 
and  as  extravagant  in  its  ideas/ as  the  Tales  of  the  Genii !  Now 
for  an  explosion  ! 

ODE  TO  ENTBRPRISE. 

I. 

On  lofty  moantains  rMmiiig, 

O'er  bleak  perennial  anow. 
Where  cataracts  are  foamins, 

And  rainng  north  winds  bfow : 
Where  hungry  wolres  are  prowliag. 

And  1  amish'd  eagles  cry ; 
Where  tempests  loud  are  howliBg, 
/        And  lofrenng  rapoors  fly : 


11. 

There,  at  the  peep  of  morning. 

Bedeck  M  with  dewy  tears, 
Wild  wee(b  her  brows  adorning^ 

Bold  Bmtkkpiiisb  appears : 
While  keen-eyed  Expectation: 

Still  points  to  objects  new, 
See  panting  Emvlation, 

Her  fleetug  steps  porsne ! 

III. 

JUrt,  lift,  celestial  virgin  I 

And,  oh  !  the  tow  record ! 
From  grorelling  cares  emereing, 

I  pledge  this  solemn  word  :-— 
By  deserts,  fields,  or  fountains, 

While  health,  while  life  remaina, 
O'er  Lapland^t  icy  mountains, 

O'er  Afric^9  burning  plains  x 

IT. 

On  'midat  the  darksome  wonders 
.   Which  earth's  Tast  cayes  conceaT, 
Where  anbterraneons  thonden 

The  miner's  path  reveal ; 
Where,  bright  m  matchless  lustre. 

The  lithd  flowers*  unfold. 
And  'midst  the  beauteous  eloiter. 

Beams  efllorescent  goM ; 

V. 

In  er'fj  yaried  station, 
Whatc'er  my  fate  mAy  be, 

Itfy  hope,  my  exultation, 
Is  still,  to  follow  thee  I— 


*'  <*  Oyatofoy  the  blossomi  of  the  mmcra/  world;  disclosing  the  nntnre  dttd  prepet^- 
tiei  <^  stone*,  m  thme  of  regetahlea  are  nude  koowa  by  their  flowers*" 
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When  sge,  witb  ttokneM  Ueadcdy 

Shall  check  the  eay  caref  r, 
And  death,  though  loop  siispciid«d| 

Begins  to  hoirer  near^ 

VI. 

Then  oft,  In  Titiona  fleaCiny,    - 

May  thy  lair  form  he  .nigh. 
And  ttill  thy  Totary  greeting, 

Reeeire  hw  partug  ttgh : 
And  tell  a  joylul  stoir, 

Of  come  new  world  to  oonne, 
Where  kindred  eoole.  in  glofy^ 

May  cffJl  the  wanderer  home.** 


To  the  earne. 

'^Taoasrok,  on  the  Sen  of  Azor, 

jnaa  31,  laoe. 

**  Who  would  have  thought,  that  on  the  very  day  twelve- 
month, in  which  we  were  butbinir  in  |he  Wener  Lake,  one  of 
us  would*  bathe  in  the  ancient  Tanais?  On  that  very  day  I 
ontered  Tscherchaski,  the  capital  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don, 
aad  threw  myself  into  the  riter  to  soK  mnize  the  anniversary. 
There,  swimming  between  Europe  and  Asia,  I  thought  of  you, 
of  UckfleM,  of  England,  of  all  that  is  dear.  What  a  traot 
have  we  traversed,  in  a  single  year !  the  whole  extent  of  Eu« 
Ifope,  from  its  remotest  angle  at  the  pole,  to  the  burning  deserts 
of  the  CalmuGs  and  Cossacks ;  from  the  Icy  Sea  to  the  Palus 
Maeotis  !  and  the  whole  diameter  of  the  Russian  empire,  from 
the  frontiers  of  Finland,  and  the  Baltic,  to  its  utmost  limits  ni 
the  south  • 

^*  What  have  we  been  taught  by  all  this  ?  One  important 
fact-— that  there  does  not  exist  in  Europe  a  settled  $aoage  peo* 
pie.  It  is  ignorance  to  talk  of  dangers  from  this  or  that  nation ; 
all  Europe  is  civilized,  that  is  to  8ay,  humane.  I  do  not  in- 
clude the  Nogaik  Fartar,  whom  if  e  have  here,  nor  the  Cal- 
muc,  because  they  are  wandering  tribes  like  the  Segankas  or 
gipsies,  and  the  roving  Laplanders :  yet  even  these  are  not 
Kss  humane,  though  more  wild,  than  ourvmugglers,  or  the  Irish 
peasanta. 

'*  I  should  like  to  know  what  would  have  been  the  result,  if 
a  party  of  Colle&^ians,  bound  lor  Tschercha^ki,  had  beard  what 
they  told  us  at  Moscow,  of  the  danger  of  traversing  the  deserts 
of  the  Don  Cossacks.  Ppst^masters,  officers,  nobles,  persons 
pretending  to  possess  accurate  information,  filled  our  ears  with 
•tuff.    What  do  yon  think  of  Cripps^  who  oould  say  to  me,  ^  1 
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pne,  seqaar !'  Is  be  not  a  lad  of  eoterfirise,  and  fit  to  see  Jit^^ 
thinons  ?  When  we  g^ot  among  the  CossackB,  and  found  tbem 
the  best  fellows  upon  earth  ;  we  asked*  Where  are  the  bandndt 
They  referred  us  to  the  Calmncs.  Presently,  came  along  the 
Calmucs  mounted  on  their  camels,  and  attain  we  asked,  Where 
are  the  banditti  ?  They  referred  us  to  the  Nogaik  Tartars. 
Now,  we  have  visited  then),  and  they  answer  the  same  ques- 
tions, by  a  reference  to  the  Circassians  and  the  Kaban  Tartars. 
As  we  are  determined  to  hunt  down  all  these  bugbears,  that 
future  travellers  may  sleep  in  peace,  and  not  move  from  place 
to  place  with  armed  convoys,  as  we  have  done^  we  shall  again 
cross  the  sea  of  Azov,  and  travel  through  part  of  Asia  to  the 
south  of  the  Crimea,  and  cross  the  Taman  straits  to  Kaffa,  the 
ancient  Theodosia,  visithig  Kuban,  the  capital  of  the  Zaporo- 
chi,  on  the  river  of  that  name,  which  falls  from  the  highest  of 
the  mountains  of  Caucasus,  into  the  sea  of  Azov. 

^.Our  European  dresses  are  laid. aside,  and  we  have  adsfyted 
ourselves,  as  much  as  we  can,  to  the  burning  climate  of  tlieae 
regions  ;  for  though  in  a  latitude  little  south  <rf  Garnwall,  the 
lieat  is  itttolerable ;  a|d  the  mosquitoes^  alroust  as  bad  as  in 
LoplajwL  1  bcilieve  I  mast  tell  you  a  secret ;  that*  vfkk  all  mf 
dashififf  and  slashing,  I  fear  this  will  be  my  last  joamey.  Mj 
health  has  faded  through  th«^  whole  of  it,  and»|»eiH<)-jieiH  I  aeeoi 
to  be  going  oui  Kike  a  farthing  candk,  that  has  eii%bteBed  ao 
Me.  The  fire  of  enterprise  bums  within  aie,  and  keeps  ne 
mov^  f  but  my  body  .is  a  wet  and  withered  weed,  that  tvnis 
all  its  flame  to  smoke.  It  is  with  the  gpeatest  difficulty  I  eaa 
exert  myself  to  write.  Thank  God,  as  yet  .1  have  ao  blank  ta 
lament.  Planus,  Minerals,  Antiquities,  Statistics,  Qeo^iapftj, 
Customs,  Inserts,  Animals,  Climates ;  every  thing  I  eoaki  «»$• 
serve  and  preserve  I  have  done^  but  it  is  with  labour  and  pain 
of  foody  and  mind.  Without  such  a  mild,  active,  and  stteiitive 
eompaniaa  as  Cripps,  I  should  never  have  persevered. 

<^  My  letter  to  mj  nuMher  has  been  very  short.  As  she 
knows  I  write  to  you,  if  they  ask  to  see  this,  tsar  oft  or  btol 
out  this  part,  and  say  it  was  on  a  subject  of  ancieat  histaiyi 
not  fit  for  them  to  see. 

'^  Do  tail  Malthus,  that  we  have  now  got  more  than  one  real 
Ijorcapine.  Mf  hat  will  he  say  to  hear  that  w**  travel  in  a  ^oa- 
riags  with  two  subterranean  bears,  that  are  as  tame  as  oar  dog; 
and  that  eat  any  thing  we  give  them— one  of  our  loaves,  or 
e»e  of  our  sho^s.  it  is  retJly  true  I  How  I  ^hottld  like  to  sae 
Makbus  ktttgh  whes  be  hears  this*  They  destroy  as  macb  of 
oar  linen  as  Mrs.  Wsbb  would  do  in  a  given  time.  But  as 
they  are  animab  totally  aoknown  in  Surope,  not  having  ever 
been  named  or  dsscribed  by  any  nataralist^  1  hope  I  sbidl  sac- 
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ceti  in  bringing  a  pair  of  them,  male  and  female,  to  England. 
They  grow  to  about  the  size  of  a  large  cat,  or  lap>d^^  We 
lost^one  ottt  of  the  boat  the  other  day,  in  comini?  froiiHio?  to 
thie  p/ace.  We  sailed  down  the  Don,  with  Europe  on  our 
right  hand,  and  Asia  on^our  left,  to  Azov,  and  from  the4e  into 
the  sea  to  this  place. 

"  I  must  now  tell  you  of  a  discovery  I  have  made,  which 
you  will  deem  of  more  importance,  and  will  amuse  your  sages 
at  Cambridge.     The  city  of  Tanais  never  was  stationed  where 
Azov  is.     I  have  found  the  cause  of  the  name  Tanaisy  which 
the  Greeks  gave  to  the  Don      In  crossing  the  deserts,  I  came 
to  a  river,  which  the  inhabitants  of  th^  country  called  Danaets, 
and  was  surprised  to  find,  that,  with  this  suspicious  appellation^^ 
it  fell  into  the  Don.     Something  was  gained  ;  but  it  falls  into 
the  Don  at  one  hundred  and  forty  versts  from  its  embouchure, 
therefore  the  Greeks  owed  nothing  to  it.     But,  behold  f  and 
remarkable  to  relate,  in  sailing  clown  the  Don,  a  northern  di- 
vision of  it  turning  off  into  the  sea  of  Azov,  towards  the  coast 
of  Nogaik  Tartary,  again  bears  the  name  of  Danaets,  and  is 
called  Dead  Danaets,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  former  part, 
which  is  called  Northern  Danaets.     Th6  people  pretend  that 
the  waters  of  the  Danaets  here  separate  from  the  Don,  and 
M  into  the  sea  by  themselves ;  whereas,in  fact,  it  is  only  ope 
of  ^he  months  of  the  Don,  but  has  been  called  Danaets  from 
fine  immemorial. 

^*  Now  it  is  all  plain  ;  for  the  Greeks  navigating  the  sea  of 
Azov  from  tlie  Crimea,  and  according  to  the  custom  of  those 
times,  as  well  as  the  present  day»  keeping  always  close  to  the 
thore,  pai^eed  along  the  coast  of  Nogaik  Tartary,  and  arrived 
St  the  northern   embouchure  of  the  Don,  which  they  found 
named  Danaets.     Of  course,  however  far  they  proceeded  up 
the  river,  they  always  gave  it  the  same  name,  and  it  is  not 
probable  they  went  far  up.     But  the  Greeks,  like  almost  all 
the  nations  of  Europe,  changing  the  D  into  T,  which  they 
ever  did,  obtained  the  name  Tanaets,  or  Tanais,  for  I  do  not 
sn]^ose  the  sailors  of  that  day  were  more  particular  in  their 
orthography  than  those  of  the  present ;  especially  in  writing 
a  mere  sound,  uttered  by  savages.     It  would  puzzle  at  this 
moment  an  English  captain,  who  heard  the  Tartars,  or  Cos- 
sacks/ name  the  river,  to  write  down  the  word,  and  he  might 
mal^  it  Danaets,  Tanaets,  or  Tanais,  just  as  he  fancied  it 
sounded.     And  from  whom  have  we  the  pronunciation  ?— 
from  Coasacks'and  Tartars  I  both  of  whom  are  new-comers 
into  the  country  where  the  river  is  situated,  and  may  have  oor- 
nipted  the  purity  of  the  word,  making  Danaets  of  Danais.    It 
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is  woiib  remtrk  tliat  the  modem  Oreeks  have  no  audi  letter  ms 
D  ;  ^7  pronounce  it  TA,  and  eall  Delta,  Tkelta. 

«^Pk)&is,  if  ever  ic  exibted,  iiiU(»t  be  disrovered  at  the  mortih- 
ern  jpoutfa  of  the  Di>n,  and  not  at  Azov,  wbire  thcie  ia  aot 
tbe  Wghtest  indication  of  it. '  I  go  to-morrow  to  Sinofka^  a 
Tillage  eituatt'd  there,  to  see  what  farther  niajr  he  made  ImowiL 

««  Cripps  haB.  been  a«leep  these  three  hours.  He  begged  I 
would  aay  something  of  bis  remembrance  to  you.  Good 
night  I  God  bless  you  I  1  will  write  again  irom  CosaUBtino^ 
ple»  or  the  Crimea.** 


To  hie  Mother. 

"  TaSAVEOK,  M  tiM  8«t  ftf 

Jme  31^  ISOS. 

<Mn  one  of  tbose^  burning  nights^  which  this  climate  aftnrdi; 
and  when  time  is  ipore  precious  than  you  can  imagine,  I 
hasten  to  write  a  few  lines  to  you,  to  say  we  are  in  very  ex- 
cellent health,  and  though  we  have  not  arrived  so  aooii  aa  we 
intended  in  England,  we  are  pressing  forward  with  all  ape  A 
We  pai«  from  this  place  through  part  of  Asia  to  the  souUi  of 
the  Crimea,  and  from  thence  by  Constantinople  to  VienA. 
When  you  consider  what  we  have  done  in  one  year,  you  wiB 
think  1  am  inaccurate,  if  I  promise  to  be  with  you  in  die  aa- 
tumn. 

<*  Anotfier  motive  for  writing  is,  that  1  know  you  will  be 
happy  in  my  writing  a  letter  to  Otter,  as  1  am  now  in  the  hni 
of  all  sorts  of  antiquities*  But  I  eannot  fear  you  should  think 
me  deficient  in  my  duty,  or  that  I  wrote  to  him  when  I  ought 
to  write  to  you.  The  fact  is,  my  letter,  and  the  only  one  I 
have  to  write,  must  necessarily  be  filled  with  subjects  of  aa^ 
eient  hisfpry  and  geography,  which  would  fatigue  more  than 
amuse  you,  and  if  ever*  you  are  curious  to  see  it,  he  will  seaA 
it  to  you. 

^July  the  1st,  1800. — Contrary  wind  enables  me  to  add  a 
few  words.  I  shall  get  a  shawl  or  two  at  Constantinople,  but 
what  I  wish  most,  is  to  get  something  for  you,  and  I  know  yoit 
will  not  tell  we  what  to  bring.  ^ 

«  We  are  now  on  the  sea  of  Azov,  and  have  a  fine  proepect 
of  it  at  this  moment  from  oor  windows.  1  have  made  some 
Ciuriona  discoveries,  respecting  the  ancient  geography  of  these 
countries,  which  I  cannot  now  relate.  We  collect  every  thing^; 
Plants,  Minerals,  Antiquities,  Insects,  dAmmals,  Guatoms^  fte. 
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If  e  haT6  two  aaimaUi  vtith  vs  livii^,  that  an  aakaown  ia  * 
Europe.    They  are  called  subterranean  bears. 

**\n  this  place  we  have  eleven  different  nations.  Greeks, 
Armenians,  Tuibs,  CosHacks»  CaloHics,  Tartars,  French,  <- 
Germans,  Poiest,  Rnssianai  Italians,  besides  us  English,  who 
eomplete  the  dozen.  And  they  are  all  in  their  different  dresses. 
What  do  ymi  think  of  a  Cahniic  ?  This  gentleman  presented  ^ 
aoe  yesteiday  their  sacred  pavilion  of  the  writtt*n  law*  Look 
at  lum  !  uid  respect  him  !  he  is  my  particular  friend* 

(Here  he  gives  a  sketch  of  a  Calmuc.) 

^  He  has  fish-bones  in  his  ears,  and  is  going  to  drink  your 
health  in  brandy,  which  his  wife  made  from  mares'-milk ;  and 
to-morrow  they  mount  thehr  camels  to  take  part  of  our  baggage 
to  Azov.  L  have  put  his  country-seat  at  a  distance,  lest  any 
of  the  ladies  coming  out  from  their  toilet,  should  alarm  you. 
His  favourite  horse  died  a  few  weeks  ago  of  the  botts ;.  and  aa 
he  Aow  begins  to  be  in  a  fragrant  and  yielding  state,  he  invites 
19UI  to  dine  upon  one  of  bis  haunches.  Real^,  my  dear 
mother,  you  should  come  and  pass  a  week  in  one  of  these  fine 
open  deserts,  with  the  Calmucs.  Their  diet  and  mode  of  life 
would  be  so  new  and  amusiog  to  you.  And  whai  is  better 
than  change  of  air  and  diet  ?  To  move  from  the  South  Downs,^ 
to  the  putrid  marches  of  the  Don,  and  from  Sussex  mutton 
to  raw  horse^fielh  t 

^*  We  have  now  in  one  year  traversed  the  whole  of  Europe, 
from  the  Icy  to  the  Black  Sea.     Since  we  left  Petersburg, 
we  hare  crossed  entirely  the  vast  empire  of  all  the  Russias, 
from  the  Gulf  of  Finland  to  the  sea  of  Azot,  and  rolled  over 
two  thousand  of  our  English  miles,  without  starting  a  bolt  firom 
the  carriage.     Huzza !  my  dear  mother  1  look  !  look  yonder ! 
what  a  glorious  oght  \ — the  sea  of  Azov,  and  the  fleets  of 
Turkish  merchants ;  the  ships  of  Tars^hishi  and  the  Isles]  The 
nch  vineyards  of  the  Crimea,  the  wide  deserts  of  the  Don,  the 
long  and  loitering  caravans,  slowly  moving  in  whirlwinds  of 
just,  the  ancient  cities  of  Tanais  and  Theodosia,  the  camps 
^  the  Calmucs,  and  the  tombs  of  the  Tartars  I  Huzza !  here 
we  g^  again !  The  snow-clad  mountains  of  Caucasus,  the  fair 
jao^ls  of  Circassta,  the  Armenian  colonies,  the  roving  Cos- 
sacks, the  princes  of  Persia,  and  the  ports  of  the  Argonauts. 

<'  These  are  fine  things  to  see;  but  there  is  one  thing  more 
delightfql  to  beh(dd,  which  for  a  long  time  has  not  comforted 
my  weary  eyes  ;  and  that  is,  the  nice,  clever,  neat,  and  interest- 
ing handwriting  of  my  dear  mother.  At  Vienna  I  shall  see  it 
and  not  before.    And  that  will  be  in  the  wonth  of  August,  or 
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beginmag  of  September*  Keep  Writing  U>  that  pkee»  ^  wax 
801118  <le  Messrs.  Fries  et  Co. :'  every  line^  will  be  worth  a 
mUlioD  in  my  estimation^  aod  \  shall  have  such  a  ccmifortable 
packet  to  open,  an  I  had  at  Christiaaia.  Tell  me  every  Ultle 
trifling  thing,  when  you  brewed,  and  when  you  baked ;  how 
many  cakes  Mrs.  Wellt^r  carried  to  the  oven,  and  how  many 
she  brought  back.  Does  my  vine  tree  grow?  Or  is  it  dried 
op».and  withered  like  grass  T' 


To  the  Rev.  fVUliam  Otter.   . 

JiNiKALB,  in  tlM  Crunet,  Jolj  itf  MMl 

<<We  have  just  crossed  the  Cithroerian  Bosphoms,  from 
Asia.    Fortunately  1  met  with  a  copy  of  Pliny,  at  Taganrok, 
which,  though  an  enormous  folio,  is  our  guide. through  these 
interesting  scenes ;  and  I  bad  it  in  my  hand  the  whole  way. 
We  are  knee-deep  in  antiquities,  and  bave  broken  our  shins 
over  moralizing  marbles,  that  have  held  converse  only  with 
toads  and  lizards  for  ages,  till  our  arrival.     1  never  was  so 
charmed  with  any  traveiN  as  with  these.     Can  Greece  be  more 
interesting,  than  countries,  in  which  her  earliest  coloniea  laid 
the  foundations  we  are   ransacking  I  We  are  lodged  in  the 
house  of  a  Spartan.  -  His  wife,  a  native  of  Faros,  decks  our 
table  with  roses  and  honey.     The  waves  of  the  Bosphonis 
beat  against  his  balcony.     At  this  instant,  I  have  before  my 
eyes,  such  a  range  of  historic  territory,  as  would  dravr  tears 
down  the  cheeks  of  apatby.     Do  you  not  see  the  little  fleet 
of  the  Argonauts,  creeping  along  close  to  the  ehore  ?  the 
crews  in  canoes,  surveying  the  objects  round  with  the  mixture 
of  exultation,  wonder,  and  curiosity,  which  we  now  feel? 
Did  they  steer  by  the  European  or  Asiatic  side  ?    Who  can 
tell  us  that  now  ?  It  is  of  some  consequence,  and  would  deter- 
mine many  points.     1  feel  reason  to  hope  that  I  shall  clear  up, 
at  least,  a  page  in  the  doubtful  annals  of  the  historian.^    But 
what  historian  will  enable  us  to  account  for  the  prodigious 
ruins,  with  which  these  shores  are  covered?  Temples  and 
theatres,  that  received  the  vows,  and  shook  with  the  plaudits, 
of  a  refined  people,  in  ages,  respecting  which  the  Grecian 
annals  are  full  of  obscurity  and  fablet    Whence  flowed  the 
wealth,  and  where  are  the  quarries,  that  supplied  marble  pa- 
laces, m  the  midst  of  deserts,  where  nature  has  afibrded  no  ma- 
terials for  the  architect?  The  isle  of  Taman  is  of  sand  and  clay; 
and  yet  the  ruins  of  the  city  of  Phanagoria  are  greater  than 
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thoBe  of  CuBM«  Ood  help  us  t  we  run  to  Ttaly  to  see  the  wotfa^ 
of  yesterday,  Bmd  if  we  visit  Greece,  k  is  th^iugfht  we  attain  tbe 
ibuiitaiD's  head.  Why  ha?e  aot  enligbteiied  traveHen  passed 
to  these  regions,  where  (he  earth  is  paved  with  inscribed  ouv^ 
ble^  where  history  luight  be  raised  from  her  tomb,  and  where 
the  Scythians,  more  barbarous  than  their  Anthropophagite 
forefathers,  are  buryiag  (he  most  precious  records  in  the  foua« 
dations  of  their  fortresses  1  Would  the  Turks  or  Tartars  were 
.  again  maat^v  of  tbe  land  I 

**  I  creep  about  tike  an  owl  in  the  sun,  having  no  books : 
and  were  it  not  for  Pliay»  I  should  be  quite  blind.  Oh  that  I 
had  a  few  of  those  notes  which  lie  useless  in  iny  study*  When 
I  was  going  to  Eg%pt  and  Greece  with  Lord  Berwick,  I  coi- 
Jected  nil  the  inforoiation  I  could  ^nd,  and  it  is  now  lying  at 
CoUfge  to  light  a  pipe*  How  am  1  to  determine  the  situaticHi 
af  3tniooJia,  or  CefH,  of  Hennonassa,  or  even  Phani%oria» 
fron  Pliny  ?  He  does  not  even  state  on  which  side  of  the  straits 
are  tbe  towns  he  nentions.  These  ar^  all  his  words — *Op- 
pida*  in  aditu  Bosphori,  prini6  Hermonaaaa,  dein  Ctfpi,  mox 
S  tratoalia,  el  Phani^ri^,  et  pane  desertom  Apaturos ;  ubinKM|ne 
la  oado  2iinmeriuai  quod  aniea  Cerberion  vocabatur.' 

''  Phanegona  is  fsretty  well  determined ;  and  that  being 
known,  throws  Uieht  upon  the  re«tt  I  found  myself  Apatnios. 
ZunmeriMfa,  he  elsewhere  says,  is  beyond  the  straits^  and  I 
Mieve,  on  the  isle  of  Taman.  The  soUQers  in  working  tiie 
feitresB  H  Phaoagoffia,  found  a  small  silver  coin,  and  they  gave 
it  to  me.  It  hM  a  bully  with  tbese  letters  above  it,  the  rest 
being  Ipat — ^ana.  On  t^ie  other  side  is  a  bead,  with  a  Phiy- 
pw  batmtiU  1  oopied  some  of  the  -iiiKcriptionson  the  roar- 
hiss,  and  bope  to  bring  home  some  of*  tbe  marbles  themselves, 
for  our  paiUic  library*  A(ipUcat|on  is  making  for  me  to  4bt 
fovemor  of  Crimr^  to  obtain  a  Greek  tovnb,  o(  in^rHie,  which 
serves  all  this  town  8s  the  basin  of  their  public  couduit,  and 
tbe  old  wonit'H  are  meditating  a  punishment  for  me,  in  pco-- 
posing  to  ttiovf*  off  their  wajtbing-tub  It  is  such  as  Poassitt 
and  the  nnost  classic  paintejv  introducc'd  in  their  pictures,  with 
the  Simple,  massive  grandeur  of  tbe  best  ages  of  taste*  It  can 
be  convey^'d  in  a  ship,  .though  tbe  weight  is  enormous ;  and 
what  would  br  my  satisfaction  to  see  it  obtain  an  asylum  in 
our  University,  where,  placed  far  from  the  reach  of  Scythian^ 
or  Taitars,  it  might  inspire  some  enterprising  umt  to  rescue 
from  oblivion  the  rest  of  those  inestimable  relics,  which  are 
daily  falling  a  sacrifice  to  time,  and  to  ignorant  barbarians. 

^^  S^ce  I  wrote  these  last  words,  1  have  been  called -away 
by  a  message  from  the  Creneral  of  Eugineera;  and  iiava  thn 
tutisfaction  to  tdl  you,  thait  no  leas  than  five  marbles  witk  iA^ 
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gcriptions,  &c.  ftve  now  safe  on  board  the  Madonna  Tarlianly 
bound  to  Constantinople ;  from  thence  thej  will  go  to  £ng^ 
landy  and  to  Cambridge.  I  hope  soon  to  send  another  de- 
tiichment  after  them.  Of  coins,  I  have  obtained  several,  but 
as  yet  only  one  vase ;  and,  though  I  suspected  they  might  be 
found  here,  I  believe  no  antiquarian  has  yet  thought  he  might 
refer  his  favourite  oracles  to  so  remote  an  origin. 

'<  The  southern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  is  one  coBttnued 
theatre  of  history.     Ruins  are  seen  the  whole  way  from  Con- 
ttantinople  to  Trebisond,  and  even  to  Anapa.     At  Amaaera 
they  extend  far  into  the  sea,  and  columns  which  the   wares 
have  not  had  power  to  overthrow,  are  still  regarded    by  the 
fishermen  and  mariners  as  works  of  magic.     Here  I  conrerse 
with  inhabitants  from  all  the  towns  round  the  Euzine,  and  they 
are  all  of  one  story,  respecting  the  important  objecto  on  itt 
shores.     Amasera  is  only  three  hundred  miles  from  Constant!* 
nople,  and  there,  at  least  I  hope  to  go.     My  dear  felloi^,  I  am 
80  tired  I  can  hardly  see  what  I  write,  or  else  I  have  much  to 
tell  you.     In  my  last  letter  I  gasconaded  a  great  deal  about 
the  refinement  and  civiKzation  of  Europe ;  but  I  have  fiotfaing 
of  that  character  to  give  respecting  modem  Asia.     That  part 
of  it  we  traversed  was  full  of  danger  and  desagremenv.     We 
were  also  eaten  up  by  mosquitoes,  and  obliged  to  be  escorted 
by  an  armed  cavalry  of  Cossacks,  amounting  to  six,  eigbt,  and 
sometimes  ten  horsemen,  with  lances,  pistols,  sabres,  &c.  ^  Wa 
penetrated  ioto  Circassia  ;  but  it  was  under  cover  of  the  can< 
non  of  Ekaterine-dara.     When  we  6rst  arrived  on  the  Kuban 
river,  the  Tchemomorski  and  the  Circassians  were  at  war,  bat 
we  had  the  pleasure  to  attend  the  etobassy  of  the  princes  of 
Circassia,  who  rame  from  the  mountains  of  Caucasus,  with 
tMr  bows  and  arrows,  in  armour,  to  swear  the  oath  of  peace 
with  the  Cossacks  of  the  Black  Sea,   before  the   Pacha  of 
Anapa.     The  savages  of  Otaheite  are  not  wilder,  and  they 
are  less  ferocious,  than  the  Circassians,     Their  beanty  is  justly 
praised.     We  saw  several  hundred,  and  the  women,  who  were 
prisoners  in  the  Cossack  army,  are  the  most  beautiful  perhaps 
in  the  world ;  that  you  may  jud^e  of  the  men,  I  send  you  a 
portrait  of  a  Circassian  ;  in  his  tunic  of  black  sheep's  vrool, 
which  they  all  wear. 

(Here  he  gives  a  portrait  hasHty  sketched  iMth  kupm^  oddtng- 

the  neighbouring  mottntams.) 

« 

*'  We  had  a  fine  view  of  the  mountains  of  Caucasus  and 
travelled  within  a  few  miles  of  them  for  many  days,  along  the 
river  Kuban.    Mount  Kellebores  is  visible  at  the  distance  of 
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tkree  hundred  vents ;  ht^  smnimt  is  covered  with  eternal  snow^ 
They  are  inaccessible  on  account  of  the  bogs  which  surround 
their  bases. 

*^Look  at  them  !  and  tell  me;  whether  you  wish  for  a  plant 
from  the  plains  below.  Such  an  one  I  can  give  you.  Among 
the  Circassians  the  labours  of  the  plough  become  a  warlike 
occupation,  and  the  sower  goes  to  cast  his  grain,  attended  by 
his  sabre,  his  fusil,  and  a  horse  that  may  outstrip  the  winds  in 
their  course.  Circassian  girls  sold  on  the  banks  of  the  Kuban, 
when  we  were  there,  for  twenty-five  roubles  a  piece.     Parents  ■ 

'  offer  their  own  children  for   sale.     They  sew  a  girdle  of 
sheep's  hides  roupd  the  waists  of  their  female  infants,  which 

'  is  worked  upon  the  skin,  and  left  there  for  years,  to  give  them 
an  elegant  shape.  Many  of  them  are  sent  to  the  Turkish 
leraglios.  A  Turkish  merchant  buys  them  as  so  many  calves 
for  the  market,  boys  and  girls.  If  they  had  taken  us,  we 
should  have  been  carried  into  Persia  for  sale,  and  perhaps  the 
oiijy  method  to  see  the  interior  of  their  x^ountry  would  be  to  go 
a  voluntary  prisoner.  One  of  their  princes  was  amused,  be- 
cause we  took  off  our  caps  out  of  respect  to  the  Pacha,  in  his 
tent,  and  laui^cd  very  loud  while  he  mimicked  our  bows,  to 
him,  no  doubt,  very  ridiculous^  Upwards  of  fifty  princes 
came  to  the  Kuban  to  treat  for  peace  with  the  Tchernomorski, 
<<  Our  character  of  Asia,  from  the  part  of  it  we  traversed^ 
may  be  given  in  a  few  words — ^bad  air,  bad  water,  bad  food> 
bad  climate,  bad  people. 

^^  I  have  collected  insects  merely  that  we  may  omit  nothing 
which  any  of  our  friends  in  England  may  think  we  ought  to 
bave  noticed.  Our  hands  and  heads  are  quite  full,  and  that 
both  one  and  the  other  may  repose  a  little,  I  shall  now  wish 
you  good  night.  Cripps  is  uneasy  for  fear  I  should  forget  to 
add  hisTcnciembrance.    God  bless  you." 


To  kU  Mother, 


"  AcHMBDCHiD,  in  tlie  boBw  of  PhkfcMor  PaUiuij 

in  the  Crimea.    Augiut  15,  1600.  ^ 

''  Now,  you  are  sayfaig,  *  Well,  at  last,  I  have  got  a  letter 
from  Ned ;'  and  what  will  it  contain  ?  only  that  he  and  his 
companion  are  well;  and  is  that  worth  writing  about,  to  the  dis- 
tance of  SOQO  miles  T 

'*  You  must  have  heard  of  the  celebrated  Professor  Pallas, 
who  travelled  all  over  Siberia,  even  to  Kamschatka,  by  order 
of  the  late  Empress ;  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  s^avans  of 
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Ewrofe,  who  kas  publbbed  so  nwich  and  80  welL  It  te  widi 
Hm  we  BOW  live,  till  the  veMel  i»  ready  to  sail  for  G(m»taiid- 
Bople ;  and  bow  can  I  express  his  kindness  to  me  ?  He  has 
all  the  tenderness  of  a  father  for  usi  both  ;  erery  thing  'm  Us 
house  he  makt* s  our  onn.  He  receired  me  worn  down  widi 
fatigue,  and  ill  of  a  tertian  fev^er.  Mrs.  PaJlas  narse^  nie»  and 
he  cored  me^  and  then  loaded  me  with  all  sorts  of  f^eaents^ 
books,  drawings,  insects^  plants,  minerals,  Slc  The  advan- 
tage of  conversing  with  such  a  man  is  worth  the  whole  jour* 
nej  from  BngUnd,  not  cpn^idering  the  excellent  qualities  of 
bis  heart.  Here  we  are  quite  in  an  elegant  English  house ; 
and  if  yon  knevr  the  comfort  of  lying  down  ia  a  clean  bed, 
after  parsing  months  without  taking  off  one's  clothes,  ia  deserts 
and  among  savages,  you  would  know  the  comfort  we  feeh 
The  vessel  is  at  Kosloff,  distant  forty  miles,  and  wbem 
we  leave  the  Crimea,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pallas,  and  their 
daughter,  who  has  been  married  since  we  were  in  the  hoQse,  t# 
a  general  officer*  go  with  us  to  Kosloff;  and  will  dine  wkh  as 
onboard,  the  day  we  sail.  They  prepare  all  our  provisions 
for  the  voyage. 

**  The  Governor-general  of  the  Crimea,  as  well  ^s  his 
deputy-general,  Bouriizi,  and  prince  Viazemskoi,  conMoandant 
of  the  garrison  and  troops  at  Achtiar,  have  paid  ua  the  greatest 
attentions.  We  lament  the  necessity  of  expedition,  or  we 
should  have  liked  very  well*to  winter  in  the  Crimea. 

"  We  know  nothing  what  you  are  all  about  at  the  other  end 
of  Europe;  nor  whether  it  is  still  war  or  peace.     If  it  is 

Eeace,  order  my  joung  vine  to  be  trimmed  and  nailed  over  the 
itchen  window,  and  brew  some  strong  beer,  and  tell  blaster 
Wood  to  use  pump  water ;  if  it  is  war,  inquire  how  poor  old 
^Truncheon  does  i  and  whether  he  has  medicine  enough  to  last 
till  the  French  come  and  chop  off  his  head  ;  Dame  Osborne, 
I  suppose,  continues  the  same  dear,  good  creature,  and  never 
drinks ;  except « a  drap  a'  sumthin  cumfitible,.a'  Sundays.' 

*«  If  you  do  not  hear  from  me  for  months  together,  yoa 
must  not  be  uneasy.  It  is  imposHible  to  say  when  a  letter  may 
f  o ;  and  if  one  happens  to  be  lost  on  the  long  journey,  tbereV 
a  gap,  at  once,  of  three  months. 

•*^  I  should  think,  if  I  can  pitch  upon  a  nice,  snug  Persian 
carpet  at  Constantinople,  warm  from  the  Bagdat  loOras,  about 
two  inches  thick,  it  would  look  very  well  tinder  your  feet  ia 
the  parlour  at  Uckfield.  <  Now,  my  dear  Ned  !  don't  go  fa 
bring  home  a  thmg  big  enough  to  cover  all  Uckfield.* 

"We  shall  go  straight  home  from  Constantinople,  which 
you  will  believe ;  because  we  can  go  no  farther  :  the  French 
being  in  Egypt,  and  rebellions  and  plagues  in  Aftia  Minor  and 
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Syria.  As  for  Africa  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  we  have 
so  many  visito  to  pay,  that  our  friends  there  must  excuse  our 
calling  this  time. 

**  I  had  like  to  have  forgotten  a  principal  thing.  Perhaps 
by  this  time  you  have  received  n  great  case  from  London  con* 
tainint;  fruit  in  glass  jars,  &c.  Whenever  it  arrives,  pray  take 
the  greatest  care  of  it.  We  sent  it  to  you  because  we  feared 
it  would  ferment  and  be  spoiled.  It  contains  two  sorts  .of 
Lapland  strawberries,  Jioiled  in  sugar.  But  as  they  were 
done  by  different  people,  some  contain  more  sugar  than  others ; 
boil  them  all  over  again  with  fresh  sugar,  and  do  whatever  you 
oan  to  save  them ;  but  do  not  mix  the  two  sorts  together,  nor 
the  bad  with  the  good.  It  is  a  fruit  which  was  never  seen  in 
England.  You  will  find  two  small  bottles  containing  the  plant 
and  its  fruit  in  spirits  of  wine ;  let  them  be  kept  safe,  as  they 
are.  I  know  you  are  famous  in  preserving  such  things,  and 
therefore,  having  great  hopes  from  your  care,  we  ordered  them 
to  be  sent  to  you." 


To  the  Ret.  WiUiam  Oiler. 


' '  Af  HM BDCHiD,  capital  of  the 
Angiitt  VI,  1600. 

*'  Now  I  am  a  little  more  upon  my  legs,  and  can  write  you 
a  long  letter  full  of  interesting  matter  about  this  remarkable 
peninsula.     I  told  you  I  arrived,  like  an  owl  in  the  sun,  but 
Ifrowing  accustomed  to  his  beams,  I  blink  less,  and  see  more. 
1  had  no  books,  and  trod  classic  ground,  without  knowing 
where  1  stood.     You  know  1  had  a  letter  to  Professor  Pallas, 
the  great  luminary  of  the  Scythians ;  and  to  his  benevolence  I 
am  indebted  for  every  comfort  I  enjoy  here,  and  perhaps  for 
my  life.    In  the  midst  of  weakness  and  fatigue,  I  caught  a  vile 
tertian  fever,  the  paroxysms  of  which  were  beyond  my  strength. 
He  became  more  than  a  father  to  me ;  he  received  Ae  into 
bis  house ;  became  my  physician,  my  friend,  my  instructer. 
He  gave  me  health,  amusement,  repose.     I  am  recovered,,  and, 
thank  God,  and  my  good  Samaritan,  for  being  able  to  enjoy 
leisure  and  study,  among  scenes  the  most  interesting  I  ever 
saw.    At  this  distance  from  the  walks  of  science,  he  finds  it 
so  interesting  to  converse  with  men  who  are  fond  of  his  pur- 
suits ;  and  has  taken  such  an  affection  for  me,  that  he  gives  me 
hooks,  insects,  plants,  antiquities,  drawings,  and  I  believe 
Bb  ^ 
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would  empty  his  library  for  me,  if  I  were  selfish  enough  to 
permit  it. 

«<  I  made  a  tour  from  this  place  through  the  Minor  Peninsula 
of  Chersonesus ;  and  afterward  traversed  the  southern  coast 
of  the  Crimea,  on  horseback.  My  raging  fever  accompanied 
me  the  whole  way.  It  was  on  my  return  that  Itook  posses- 
sion of  these  delightful  apartments,  where  my  momii^s  are 
passed  in  study,  and  my  evenings  with  the  most  polished  and 
agreeable  circle  in  the  whole  Russian  empire.  His  daughter 
has  been  married^  since  our  return,  to  a  general  officer.  We 
accompanied  her  to  church,  and  joined  in  celebrating  the 
wedding.  Cripps  is  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  that  eternal 
health,  which  never  leaves  him ;  and  gets  fat  in  the  midst  of 
gallantries,  while  I  am  dusting  folios  with  the  Professor. 

*^  Now  1  will  step  behind  the  curtain,  that  you  may  have  the 
theatre  entirely  to  yourself^  and  stretch  your  legs  at  leisure 
among  the  rocks  and  ruins  of  this  historic  land,  enjoying  the 
fruits  of  many  a  painful  pilgrimage. 

^^The  tomb  of  Theageues,  among  the  ruin^  of  the  city  of 
Chersonesus,  or  Cherrsouesus^  if  you  cavil  with  Strabo  in  your 
hand,  was  broken  open,  and  ransacked  bj  the  Scythian  troops, 
in  seeking  for  building  materials.  1  made  the  discovery  by 
accident,  seeing  the  marble  that  closed  the  mouth  of  the  se- 
pulchre among  stones  and  mortar,  destined  for  the  repaurs  of 
the  Qreek  church  at  Sebastopole.  It  is  a  beautiful  bass-relief, 
representing  a  philosopher  or  historian,  with  a  manuscript  roU 
in  his  hand,  and  his  inrife  by  bis  side  ;  in  the  finest  drapery  of 
the  Grecian  sculpture.  It  was  sold  to  me  for  a  trifle ;  but 
when  the  Scythian  generals  found  I  had  obtained  something 
which  I  valued,  they  again  deprived  me  of  it.  1  hoped  to  have 
placed  it  in  the  public  library,  with  others,  which  I  have  sent 
before  to  Constantinople ;  all  I  can  do  now  is  to  send  the  in- 
scription.     Here  you  have  it,  date  and  all  :* 

e£Ai:£NH2;XPHSTiaNOZ  KAl 
HrTNHATTOY  OTAniA  MA 
2jiFIA£TaNZ£KNBXAIF£ 

"  Theagenes  the  historian  was  of  Rhegium,  and  flourished 
in  the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  which  does  not  agree  with 
the  date ;  and  therefore  I  leave  to  the  sages  of  the  Cam,  to 
determine  what  Theagenes  this  may  be.     I  have  been  deprived 
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of  Other  bafls-reliefe  and  inscriptions  of  more  consequence,  in 
the  same  way.  What  think  you  of  an  inscription  made  in 
the  Crimea,  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  ?  beginning  with  these 
words— 

BASIA£rONTOSBA£lA£n2  TIBEFIO 

•And  now  let  the  scene  change^^Whew  ! — away  with  inscrip* 
tions ! 

**  The  Crimea  is  almost  untrodden  ground  for  the  antiqua- 
rian. History  will  gain  force  as  it  becomes  explored.  Strabo 
is  more  exact  than  Patterson's  Book  of  Roads.  Modern  geo- 
graphers, who  would  illustrate  the  ancients,  have  attempted  it 
in  their  closets.  Some  errors  and  some  accuracy  distinguish 
them  alL  A  map  of  the  antiquities  of  the  Crimea  was  much 
wanted,  and,  with  infinite  labour,  1  have  completed  such  a 
work,  correcting  the  errors  of  predecessors,  admitting  their 
facts,  and  adding  what  was  new.  Let  others,  who  come  after, 
render  my  labour  superfluous. 

*^  Pallas  is  gone,  for  a  (ew  days,  to  his  yineyards  at  Sudak. 
When  he  returns,  we  shall  go  over  the  Minor  Peninsula  again 
together.  I  made  several  discoveries,  which  were  unknown  to 
him ;  and  we  go  to  work  among  the  ruins  together,  groping 
for  inscriptions  and  plants.  The  last  two  volumes  of  the  Flora 
Russica  will  be  committed  to  my  care.  He  cannot  publish 
them  in  Russia.  The  drawings  are  all  finished,  and  the  letter- 
press wants  but  littl^  addition.  The  engraving  only  remains 
to  be  executed.  I  have  many  plants  not  in  Linnaeus,  and  some 
never  described  by  any  botanist.  Add  also,  coins,  manuscripts, 
insects,  animals,  drawings,  and  such  other  acquisitions  as  are 
necessary  to  illustrate  the  ancient  or  modern  history  of  the 
Crimea.  Cripps  makes  a  very  usetul  journal,  and  has  col- 
lected plants  with  uncommon  care.  I  do  not  think  any  have 
escaped  him.  I  assure  you,  I  never  had  such  a  traveller.  You 
will  see  sOme  day  what  he  can  do,  when  in  search  o{  fename^ 
wms  ;  nor  do  I  believe  you  would  change  him  for  the  best  in- 
structed companion  with  whom  the  University  could  supply 
you.  This  tribute  is  but  due,  for  his  long  attentions  and  ex* 
cellent  conduct  to  me,  and  it  is  the  more  so  in  being  strictly 
truth. 

«  The  greatest  mischief  that  geography  could  receive,  ori- 
ginated in  the  ignorance  and  vanity  of  Potemkin,  who,  in  at- 
tempting to  give  the  different  places  in  the  Crimea  their  original 
names,  falsely  christened  half  of  them,  and  made  a  confusion 
which  it  is  difficult  to  remove.    The  principal  object  should  be 
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to  determine  the  site  of  Pantoeapceum  asd  Phanagoria.    Thia, 
I  hope»  has  been  done  by  me ;  uid  to  an  intimate  iriend,  I  may 
make  this  avowal ;  because  it  never  was  done  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy  before.    Formalconi,  Oderico,  Count  Potocki, 
ha?e  all  rendered  service  to  the  cause ;  but  they  never  quitted 
their  arm-chairs ;  and  Potocki  himself  acknowledges,  that  an 
ignorant  man  may  do  more  on  the  spot,  than  a  man  of  letters 
in  his  closet.    The  fact  is,  we  have  -no  maps.    Examine  the 
best  atlas  :— open  D'Anville,  or  Vaugonde — what  a  place  they 
have  made  of  Kuban,  and  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks  ; 
and  what  confusion  and  error  [N*evail  on  the  ^ores  of  the  Pa- 
ins Msotis,  and  the  Pontus  Euxinus  ! 

«  The  temple  of  Diana  of  the  Tauride  remains,  at  which 
Iphigenia  was  priestess.  Take  care  bow  you  approach  it  I 
The  goddess  requires  that  her  altars  should  be  annually  staioed 
with  the  blood  of  a  stranger.  We  found  her  shrine;  and 
without  claiming  any  relationship  to  the  daughter  of  Agamem- 
non escaped  full  as  well  as  Orestes  and  Pylades.  It  is  not  so 
easy  to  ascertain  the  situation  of  the  old  Chersonesus,  which 
Strabo  mentions  as  in  ruins.  The  other  city  of  the  same  name 
is  so  great  in  its  remains,  that  the  portals  were  staading  when 
the  Scythians  first  began  their  favourite  work  of  destnictiou 
after  the  coqquest  of  the  Crimea.  Achiilenm  is  found  ;  Nam- 
phseum,  Athenaion,  Parthenium, — the  tombs  aud  palace  of 
the  Bosphorian  kings :  toe  limits  of  their  empire  at  different 
periods,  with  the  situation  of  Myrmecium  and  Apaturos ;  ail 
of  which  are  determined  for  the  first  time ;  for,  before,  you 
might  as  well  have  placed  them  in  the  Thames,  as  where  they 
stood  in  the  maps. 

*^  We  sail  for  Constantinople,  in  fourteen  days.  A  Turkish 
Brigantine,  commanded  by  Osman  Ke«*s,  lies  for  us  at  Kosioff. 
The  storms  in  the  Black  Sea  have  been  incessant.  We  have 
such  bad  luck  by  water,  that  we  dread  the  voyage ;  but  the 
autumn  ii^ reckoned  the  most  serene  and  favourable  season. 
My  whiskers  already  give  me  the  lojok  of  a  cat,  as  Mack  as  ink, 
and  reaching  from  ear  to  ear.  We  shall  be  externally  very 
genuine  Turks  in  a  short  time,  and  the  sun  has  qualified  our 
skias  for  the  true  Mahometan  tint.  Perhaps  I  have  abreadj 
told  you,  I  found  a  plant  near  the  Don,  a  Campanula,  with  this 
remarkable  distinction :  the  flowers  of  the  Campanula  were 
blue,  with  a  calyx,  but  between  every  ramification  and  the 
stem  there  appeared  a  small  white  flower  without  a  calyx ; 
the  flowers  of  the  Campanula  being  Pentandria  Trigynia,  and 
the  white  flowers  Tetrandria  Digynia.  Pallas  said,  he  had 
never  seen  nor  heard  of  such  an  instance  before. 
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^<  Aug.  88,  morning. — He  is  returned,  at  this  moment,  with 
his  earriage  laden  with  the  riches  of  bis  vineyards,  on  the 
south  coast  of  this  peninsula.  I  have  therefore  no  time  to  add 
more." 


To  the  same. 

I 

*<  AcRMBDCBiD,  capital  of  the  Crimea, 
I  September  t6, 180O. 

[  ^<  Wei),  here  I  am,  upon  the  eve  of  embarking  for  that  long 

wished  for  spot,  Constantinople  !  See  how  fair  and  plain  I 
have  written  its  name!  you  did  not  perhaps  expect  that  you 
would  receive  another  letter  from  the  Tauride.  We  have 
lived  two  months  with  Professor  Pallas,  in  his  comfortable 
house  and  delightful  company.     Do  not  think  I  lost  my  time  : 

!  I  left  my  studies  but  to  hear  the  harp,  when  his  fair  daughter 
of  an  evening  sang  hallelujah.  Now  for  the  Euxine  I  All  our 
things  are  on  board  ;  we  wait  only  the  captain's  call.     This  is 

I       truly  a  holyday  for  me  ;  and  it  is  the  first  f  have  enjoyed  smce 

I  1  left  England.  My  work  is  done— my  journal  complete— my 
cases  packed — my  health  restored.     Many  things  will  induce 

t       a  remembrance  of  the  Crimea,  which  I  cannot  now  mention. 

I       It  has  been  an  interesting  country  to  both  of  us. 

'<  1  made  a  second  visit  to  the  Minor  Peninsula  of  Chersone^ 
sas,  accompanied  by  Professor  Pallas,  Mr.  Oalera  of  Genoa* 
and  Cripps.  We  ransacked  for  plants  and  ruins.  Of  the  first 
we  have  some,  never  beard  of  in  England,  nor  ever  known  to 
Europe.  Of  the  last,  we  had  also  satiety.  We  discovered 
not  only  the  old^Chersonese  of  Strabo ;  but  the  very  temple 
of  Diana,  upon  the  promontory  Parthenium. 

'*  I  have  many  papers  of  importance  in  my  hands,  and  only 
tremble,  fearing  they  may  be  lost  on  the  Black  Sea.  If  Grippe 
and  the  papers  were  safe,  for  my  poor  carcass,  the  dolphins 
may  have  it  as  soon  as  they  please.  The  completing  of  the 
Flora  Russica  is  entirely  given  to  my  care.  The  whole  of 
Professor  Pallas's  Herbarium  is  at  my  disposal,  and  the  genus 
Astragalus  alone  is  as  large  as  the  collection  of  botany,  entire, 
of  common  individuals,  and  this  I  take  with  me  to  Constan- 
tinople. The  next — follows  next  spring.  The  genera,  Pedi* 
cularis,  Veronica,  Lychnis,  Pyrola,  &c.  are  all  equally  com- 
plete. It  has  resulted  from  the  study,  labours,  and  voyages^ 
of  his  life.  You  must  not  let  my  mother  see  this  letter,  l^ecause 
I  have  to  tell  you,  that  in  case  any  accident  happens  in  our 

.      passage  across  the  Black  Sea,  I  have  instructed  Pallas  to 

^      write  to  Dr.  Pearce,  well  knowing  that^you  would  not  like  to 
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receive  a  letter  with  Bach  news ;  when  yon  hear  we  are  safe 
at  Constantinopley  you  may  send  her  thu,  or  any  other  letter 
of  mine  yon  think  proper. 

<<  For  literary  news,  I  ean  tell  yon,  that  Professor  PalZas  is 
finishing  his  last  work  of  travels,  part  of  which  has  appeared 
at  Leipsic,  and  the  rest  will  be  published  next  summer ;  com- 
prehending many  interesting  obserrations  in  the  Crimea. 

"  What  he  has  given  to  us,  and  in  how  many  articles  we  are 
indebted  to  him  for  instruction,  I  cannot  enumerate.  Tour* 
nefort's  Travels,  of  such  immense  importance  to  a  traveller  in 
Oreece,  he  has  placed  in  our  trunk.  I  have  also  a  present 
from  him  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  He  has  furnished  us  with 
seeds  of  plants  colleeted  in  Siberia,  Persia,  Thibet,  Kamschatka, 
the  American  isles  and  ^continent,  &c.  &c. 

<'Poor  Tweddel  lived  here,  as  we  have  done,  and  profited 
by  the  same  advantages.  I  have  seen  his  letters,  and  some  of 
liis  drawings.  At  Constantinople  I  hope  to  recover  some  of 
his  manuscripts  and  papers.  The  artist  who  worked  for  him 
is  very  well  known  to  our  servant  Antonio,  a  Turk,  who  lived 
with  hiiii  fill  within  a  month  of  his  death.  Antonio  speaks 
about  eleven  languages ;  so  you  may  imagine  how  serviceable 
he  is,  and  will  be,  to  us :  at  present,  he  cannot  utter  a  syllable 
of  English,  which  is  still  an  advantage. 

<'If  you  wish,  in  few  words,  to  have  an  idea  of  the  Crimea, 
-^itis  a  sterile  plain  from  Perecop  till  you  come  near  the 
south  coast,  which  consists  of  a  barrier  of  high  limestone 
mountains.  The  towns  of  Karasu,  Basar,  Achmedchid,  Ba-^ 
chiserai,  and  Achtiar,  form  a  line  on  the  outside  of  them  to  the 
north.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  country  containing  so  many  in- 
teresting  and  even  important  objects  should  Be  so  little  known, 
and  so  rarely  visited.  There  does  not  exist  even  a  tolerable 
map  of  it. 

"The  Minor  Peninsula  oiF  Chersonese,  comprehended 
within  the  isthmus,  formed  by  the  harbour  of  Balaclava,  or 
Portus  Symbolorum,  and  that  of  the  Clenus,  is  full  of  anti- 
quities. The  most  remarkable  are,  the  grottos  of  Julcerman, 
the  ruins  of  the  new  and  old  Chersonese,  founded  by  the  He- 
racleotes,  the  temple  of  Diana,  the  wall  across  the  isthmus,  with 
the  various  fortresses  and  tumuli  of  the  Chersonesians. 

<*  Of  new  plants  1  can  now  only  Send  you  a  few  names.  Cen- 
taurea  Myriocephala,  Melica  Villosa,  Salvia  Hablixiana^ 
Robinia  Jubata,  Rosa  Pygmaea. 

"  The  climate  of  the  Crimea  is  as  much  impregnated  with 
Malaria,  as  the  foulest  marshes  of  Italy.  Evei^  body  suffers 
tlie  intermitting  fever.     If  you  take  milk,  a  tertian.     If  eggs. 
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ditto.     If  tatter,  ditto.     If  you  Walk  out  in  the  eveBiBg,  ditto. 
If  you  drink  ureter  after  fruit,  ditto,  ditto,  ditto. 

<*  Pallas  instructs  us  to  look  for  the  rarest  and  best  plants,  in 
sandy  soil,  on  chalk  hills,  and  in  salt  marsh.  To  dry  speci- 
mens of  the  Sedum,  or  of  Aloes,  or  any  fleshy  plants,  steep 
them  the  first  two  or  three  days  in  brandy,  and  it  succeeds  to 
perfection.  All  Siberian,  Lapland,  and  Arctic  plants  tfurire 
best  under  bell  glasses.  Who  could  hare  suspected  Ais  f  All 
aquatic  plants  may  be  raised  in  pots,  containing  a  small  quan* 
tlty  of  mould,  and  afterward  filled  up  widi  water.  The  Dutch 
have  done  this. 

**  I  wish  to  go  from  Astarabat  on  the  southern  coast  of  the 

Caspian,  with  the  caraTan,  to  MuHan,  by  the  north  of  Persia, 

and  op  the  Indus  to  Cashmir.     The  inan  who  shall  do  this, 

win  make  important  discoveries.      He  would  traverse  the 

highest  part  of  Asia,  on  those  wholesome  mountains,  where 

the  human  race  was  first  planted.     He  would  discover  the 

original  customs  and  dialects  of  the  first  men.      Animals, 

plants,  and  minerals,  unknown  to  the   whole  world,  woidd 

result  from  his  researches.     I  will  give  up  ten  more  years  to 

this  plan,  if  you  will  make  a  party.     Government  shall  lend  us 

a  hand,  and  if  they  will  not,  I  can  scrape  together  enough  to 

buy  potatoes  and  tea.     Health  may  fade,  even  life  may  expire ; 

but  science  will  be  thankful  for  our  labours,  and  the  moral 

6ritic  candidly  acknowledges  we  have  not  idly  wasted  this 

portion  of  our  days.     Will  you  believe  that  at  Samarcand,  in 

the  territory  of  the  Bocharian  Tartars,  there  is  a  library  of 

many  thousand  manuscripts,  in  Hebrew,  Armenian,  Coptic, 

Parthicy  Chaldean,  and  other  languages  ?  I  have  conversed 

with  Cephalonian  spies,  sent  by  the  British  Company  in  India 

to  treat  with  the  Afghans,  the  conquerors  of  the  north  of  that 

vast  district,  which  seems  almost  unknown.     Countries  half 

as  large  as  Europe,  become  the  seat  of  war  or  peace.     Nations 

and  empires  are  won  or  lost,  and  the  refined  part  of  the  globe 

know  nothing  of  it.     Whatever  we  do,  let  us  not  sit  still ; — 

there^s  time  enough  for  that  when  we  lose  the  use  of  our  legs. 

^*  ih  the  mean  time,  by  way  of  a  lounge,  I  have  my  eyes 
upon  Anatolia.  The  cities  of  Amastris,  Sinope,  and  Trebi* 
sond,  would  afibrd  some  curious  inscriptions.  Now  as  I  know 
you  would  be  gratified  in  receiving  a  note  from  Professor  Pal* 
las,  I  leave  him  to  add  a  few  words  in  his  handwriting. 

(The  following  is  in  Dr.  Pallafs  handwriting.) 

^  Dr.  Pallas  is  very  sorry  he  bad  not  the  pleasure  to  see  Mr. 
Otter  in  the  Crimea  along Vith  Messrs.  Clarke  and  Cripps ;  it 
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would  hate  been  an.  additional  good  fortune  to  mriie  die  ac«- 
quaintance  of  a  gentleman,  of  whose  parts  be  was  to\&  00 
ranch  good*' 

<<  Tell  Malthns  we  never  neglect  the  thermometer.  It  has 
been  observed  without  the  exception  of  a  single  day  nnce  we 

Jarted  from  you.  The  greatest  heat  of  the  Crimea  this  year 
as  been  ninety-five  of  Fahrenheit's  scale,  or  thirty-seven  of 
our  thermometer,  which  is  on  the  scale  of  Celsius.  The  last 
winter,  and  the  preceding  one,  in  this  country,  were  the  se- 
verest  they  have  eyer  felt.  The  thermometer  fell  to  eighteen 
degrees  below  0,  of  Reaumur's  scale.  Generally  m  the 
Crimea  they  have  not  above  seven  degrees  of  cold ;  and  even 
that  is  astonishing  in  such  a  latitude«  They  freeze  their  wine 
here,  to  extract  the  water,  and  obtain  the  quintessence.  The 
Tartars  have  an  opinion,  that  since  the  Russians  came,  they 
brought  their  winter  with  them.     ^ 

<<  My  next  will  certainly  be  from  Constaintinople,  if  we  sur* 
vive  the  passage.  The  only  cause  of  fear  originates  in  the 
ignorance  the  Turks  have,  of  navigating  their  strange  vessel^ 
9nd  the  heavy  load  they  give  them,'' 


To  his  Mother. 

**  Odksba,  OB  the  BUok  Stkf  neir  <be  mtmUkf 
of  the  Danube.   Oct.  90, 1800. 

*<  At  last  I  am  enabled  to  write  the  true  particulars  of  our 
situation  in  this  execrable  country  ;  for  as  I  shall  not  send  this 
letter  to  England,  till  we  are  safe  landed  in  Constantinople,  it 
will  not  be  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  rascally  Russian 
police,  and,  of  course,  a  son  may  write  to  his  parent,  without 
being  put  in  prison  for  his  affection,  or  having  his  letter  confis- 
cated, for  telling  his  situation.  If  you  knew  all  we  have  suf- 
fered since  we  left  the  Swedish  frontiers,  you  would  not  won-^ 
der  in  finding  an  oath  in  my  letter ;  but  perhaps  feel  disposed 
to  add  a  good  hearty  one  to  mine.  I  have  travelled  ten  year% 
and  seen  every  part  of  Europe,  except  Spain  and  Portugal,  but 
never  met  such  injustice,  villany,  thieving,  insult,  and  barbarity, 
as  in  Russia :  what,  is  the  name  of  an  Englishman,  think  yoUj 
a  protection  here  ?  Is  Lord  Granville's  passport  worth  a  rush  I 
*  Free  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  travelling  under  the 
protection  of  the  British  laws.'  Those  are  fine-soundiog 
words,  but  have  no  meaning  among  the  Scythians.     We 
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Juure  been  votbiag  iMler  ttnoi  priBosovof  iras  in  a  comitiy  of 
safigM,  tb«ae  kit  tea  moBthe.  i  siqppose  you  YoBnom^  that 
VBT  vn»  acluiMy  dedwed  ia  Boteislnirf  agMoei  the  En^sk. 
We  were  then  in  the  Crimea.  I  knew  not  when  ta  hope  for 
an  efloape  out  of  Runiiu  We  hare  been  trying  to  get  to  Con* 
stanlmople  ever  since  tka  moalht  of  June.  At  lasi^  we  have 
tmniped  np  a  sott  of  a  paBsporl,  which  has  dlaped  the  hogs 
about  the  ports  of  the  Bkok  Sea»  and  now  wait  only  for  a 
wind.  In  the  mean,  time,  1  shall  get  this  letter  ready  to  go  to 
England,  on  the  moment  of  our  artival^  ttnd  when  you  receive 
it;  you  may  be  eonnaced  we  an  sniig  and  safe  out  of  the 
trap.  Of  aH  the  traps  set  to  eatch  mice,  none  ever  equalled 
the  trap  which  this  eounb'y  oftrs  to  trawlers,  if  yo«  bear 
any  one  talk  of  coming  here,  tell  them  to  juoip  into  Newgate 
sooner  than  att<>4iipt  to  lisit  Russia.  Tioaes  are  altered. 
Catherine  is  dead  !  The  present  emperov  is  both  a  fool  and  a 
madman^  according  as  be  is  in  good  or  bad  humour.'  Bat  the 
envoys  keep  all  this  matter eecret,  and  the  Russians  take  care 
no  Bnglishman  shaH  t^  tales^  as  hmg  as  he  remains  in  the 
country.  Vou  beard  of  thmr  turning  as  adrift,  without 
senrants,  m  a  forest,  without  interpreters  or  guides.  Bui  that 
B  nothing-  to  what  we  have  snfered  sinoe.  Thank  Qod,  Aeir 
game  ia  near  the  end ;  and  it  will  be  our  turn  to  play  next.  I 
cannot  pretend  to  gi^e  you  a  catalogue  of  their  pranks.  The 
Russians  treat  travellers,  as  some  chihlren  use  flies  ;  cut  off 
their  wioga,  and  put  them  in  a  box,  among  spiArs,  to  be 
hanted. 

^*  When  we  came  to  Petersburg,  Sir  Charles  Whitworth  ap- 
plied for  our  servants.  Paul  was  in  a  passion ;  swore  we 
should  neither  have  our  servants  nor  any  others.  The  mer- 
chants leere  atl  packing  up  to  get  out  of  the  country-^free 
British  merchants  1  Paul  swore  not  a  man  of  them  should  stir; 
Petersbui^  soon  became  too  hot  n>r  us.  \fe  were  advised  to 
make  the  best  of  our  way  to  the  southern  fronders,  and  cross 
into  Turkey.  Arrived  in  Moscow,  Count  Saltikow,  the  go- 
remor,  refused  to  give  as  passports,  either  to  go  on  or  turn 
back.     It  was  an  even  chance  whether  we  should  step  into 

our  carriage,  or  into  a  prison.^ We  looked  atone  another, 

patiently  exclaiming,  *  Wo  is  me,  that  I  am  constrained  to 
dwell  vrith  Meshech,  and  to  have  my  habitation  among  the 
tents  of  Kedar.* 

^  At  last,  we  reached  the  Crimea ;  having  wandered  a 
roundabbut  journey  among  the  mountains  of  Caucasus,  quite 
into  CSrcassia,  to  be  as  much  forgotten  and  out  of  the  way  as 
possible.  No  sooner  landed  in  the  Crimea,  thao  our  money 
failed,  and  we  had  not  a  sous  left  to  buy  bread.    Our  spirits 
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seemed  to  rise  in  proportion  to  our  diffieulties,  and  when  fareaA 
and  money  failed*  we  jmitated  the  Roasians,  and  knoeking^ 
down  the  first  old  hen  we  saw,  stewed  her  into  broth,  and  swal- 
lowed her  poor  old  bones  upon  the  spot. 

**  Luckily,  just  at  this  critical  season,  we  met  with  the  best 
of  friends.  Professor  Pallas,  to  whom  the  late  empress  liad 
given  an  estate  in  the  Crimea,  and  who  received  us  into  his 
house,  and  was  in  benevolence  a  father  to  us.  With  him  we 
remained  the  lattt  summer,  till  we  had  arranged  matters  so  as 
to  enable  us  to  quit  the  empire,  I  hope  for  ever. 

^^  We  left  him  about  three  weeks  since,  loaded  with  every 
present  he  and  his  family  could  stow  iato  our  curiage  or 
trunks.  Do  not  console  yourself  with  the  idea  of  his  beii^  a 
Russian !  He  is  a  German  by  birth  ;  but  in  aU  virtues  of  ho«> 
pitality,  humanity,  and  the  whole  chapter  of  what  men  should 
be,  a  Samaritan.  I  tumbled  into  a  couple  of  fevers ;  iirst  into 
a  tertian,  then  into  a  quartan.  Cripps  al8o  failed,  and  had  a 
fever ;  but  it  was  only  for  Pallas  to  snap  his  fingers,  and  break 
half  a  dpzen  bottles,  in  searching  for  our  pbystc,  and  we  weit 
well  in  a  trice. .  I  think  I  see  him  now,  walking  about  with  his 
Quassia  and  Quinquina.  Mrs.  Pallas  used  to  say,  his  portrait 
should  be  takt*n,  with  a  bottle  of  physic  in  one  hand,  and  a 
box  of  pills  in  the  other.  I  am  sure,  in  whatever  manner  it 
is  finished,  it  is  a  portrait  you  will  admure,  so  I  leave  lum  just 
as  he  is. 

''  We  were  to  have  sailed  from  Koslof^  in  the  Crimea ;  but 
the  vessel  was  overloaded,  and  we  escaped  and  came  to  Odes- 
sa, and  now  jou  are  as  wise  as  before.  This  accident  gave 
us  additional  delay,  and  a  journey  of  five  hundred  miles  inl* 
the  bargain.  We  had  decided  to  go  by  land,  and  sent  to  Loid 
Elgin,  at  Constantinople,  for  an  escort  of  Janissaries,  to  meet 
us  at  Bender  on  the  frontiers,  and  conduct  us  clear  of  the  rebel 
army  of  the  Pacha  Paei^on  D'Oglou,  who4s  in  lull  force  among 
the  mountains  of  Bessarabia.  Meeting  here  with  an  imperial 
brigantine,  laden  with  corn,  and  bound  for  the  Porte,  with  the 
first  wmd,  we  shall  leave  the  Janissaries  to  cool  their  heels  at 
Bender,  and  sail  with  the  captain,  a  Venetian,  Francesco  Ber- 
gamini. 

"  1  live  but  in  the  hopes  of  finding  some  news  of  you,  at 
Constantinople.  « Of  all  places,  my  dear !  who  would  thmk 
of  going  to  Constantinople  for  news  of  roe  P  These  fine  de 
very  words !  I  heard  you  say  them  to  Anne,  looldng  over 
your  spectacles.  God  bless  you  I  if  I  could  but  just  kiss  the 
tip  of  your  nose,  I  should  expire  in  peace  !  « What  can  he 
mean,  Anne,  by  expiring  V 

"  rU  tell  you !    PIl  pull  off  my  coat,  and  waisteoa^  msd 
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breeches,  hat  not  my  drawers,  nor  my  stockings,  en  account 
of  the  biigs^  nor  my  jerkin,  on  account  of  the  Kce.  Then  I 
place  myself  in  a  horizontal  position,  as  nearly  as  I  can,  npon 
a  species  of  foor-poated  bier,  such  as  they  kill  hc^s  apon  in 
England,  and  after  the  accustomed  sigoaJs  of  distress,  commit 
nyself  nocturnaUy  to  that  kind  of  torture,  which  the  Russians 
eali  repose ;  and  if  this  is  not  expiring,  tell  me  what  is  t 

*^  The  last  intelligence  I  obtained  from  Uckfield — God  knows 
how !  but  by  one  of  the  lucky  chances  which  baffle  mortal 
ken,  followed  me.  to  Moscow,  and  arrived  just  as  I  was  leaving 
the  place.  It  was  contained  in  a  letter  from  Anne.  Since 
that  letter,  all  is  dark  a^  silent— a  horrid  interventiott  of  non- 
consciousness,  from  which  an  enemy  would  wish  to  deliver 
me.  It  is  true  I  told  you  to  direct  your  letters  to  Vienna ;  but 
I  have  written  one  since,  to  beg  for  a  line  of  light  and  infor» 
BUition,  to  Constantinople.  It  is  impossible  to  conjecture 
what  Uie  Russians  mayliave  done  with  that,  or  any  other  of 
my  letters ;  or  to  what  inexpressible  purpose  it  may  have  been 
appropriated.  If  you  have  received  it,  I  shall  be  comforted— 
if  not,  Ood  help  me  ! 

<<  You  will  have  full  time  to  write  to  me  at  Constantinople, 
as,  from  the  lateness  of  the  season,  we  shall  not  leave  that 
place  till  the  spring.  You  wonder  why  we  are  not  now  in 
England,  according  to  our  plans  and  promises.  You  must 
eome  to  Russia  to  learn  the  true  cause  of  our  delay;  and 
when  you  have  travelled  through  this  empire,  you  will  raise 
your  eyes  in  astonishment,  to  find  we  are  so  much  advanced  in 
our  journey. 

*<  Your  letters  must  be  addressed,  'aux  soins  de  Messrs. 
Barbaud  et  Co.,  Constantinople.'  It'  it  should  happen  that 
we  have  left  the  place,  proper  directions  will  be  given,  that 
your  letter  may  follow  me.  But  as  we  are  both  eag^r  to  col- 
lect the  plants  of  this  country,  on  the  opening  of  the  spring,  it 
is  not  probable  that  we  shall  have  left  Constantinople  till  your 
letter  arrives.  Enclose  in  am>ther  cover  a  letter  of  recommen- 
daion  flFom  Mr.  Crawley  to  any  house  in  Smyrna.  I  remem- 
ber once  he  gave  me  a  letter  to  a  lady  there ;  but  as  I  did  not 
(0,  the  letter  was  returned. 

'*  One  night,  in  the  Crimea  a  gentleman,  a  native  of  Smyr- 
na, Colonel  Durant,  gave  us  lodgings  in  his  house.  What  was 
my  surprise,. to  find  in  him  the  cousin  and  namesake  of  Mr. 
Crawley.  Ask  Mr.  Crawley  if  he  knows  him.  He  served  in 
the  Russian  army,  under  Prince  Potemkin,  and  was  in  h^k 
ftvour  with  that  Arch  Scythian. 

^Pray  tell  Otter  and  George  Stracey  to  write  a  letter  to 
Constantinople  to  us*    There  is  no  kindness  which  it  fell  more 


ieniibWi  than  a  ktter'ftoBH  Eif^taikl,  «A«a  one  is  id  Ar  »e. 
iiiOT€d.  Tell  my  dear  broAer  Ckoit«,  that  I  4o  not  vnte  to 
Um.  because  I  <&oiinder  a  letter  eent  to  yoo,  as  common  to 
the  whole  hoase.  B«t  I  hope  he  wfiBiwFe  the  goodness  to 
sted  me  a  lew  lines« 

P.S.  November  the  2d.  From  the  cabin  o£  onr  Mp^  at 
night.— Hie  lavOHvable  weather  we  enjoy  upon  these  fearfiil 
,  waters,  enables  me  to  take  up  nay  pen,  which  I  haw  aehkna 
heen  able  to  do  at  sea.  We  are  bow  in  the  midst  bt  onr  voy- 
age, and  have  been  three  days  on -'board ;  saoh  delightfol  sail- 
ing, the  ship  hardlj  appears  in  motion,  and  yet  with  heavy  lading 
she  is  now  going  at  the  rate  of  six  knots  an  hour. 

"  We  have  just  passed  the  months  of  the  Danube,  and  Ac 
Isle  Of  Serpents,  on  which  once  stood  a  teinpleof  Achiflas,  so 
SMred,  that  the  aisles  of  it  were  rt^ularly  visited  at  the  setting 
son,  by  white  swans,  Ivho  came  to  apitinkie  water  on  its  ahars 
with  their  dripping  wings.    White  dolphins  play  around  its 

shores.  ; 

<«  I  had  formed  high  ideas  of  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  and 
expected  to  see  Neptune  in  all  his  pomp,  greeting  the  arrival 
of  the  river  nymphs.  My  gaudy  pageant  sunk  into  nothing  I 
a  flat,  muddy  shore,  with  a  wide  bed  of  reeds  I  But  the  qusn* 
tity  of  water  which  the  Danube,  in  a  very  ungenteel  antl  un- 
derhand way,  conveys  into  the  Black  Sea,  is  amazing.  It 
covers  the  sea  with  a  white  colour  tor  ten  leagues,  and  creates 
a  current  which  we  profit  by  at  this  instant,  and  which  is  to 
continue  to  the  canal  of  Constantinople.  Within  tlnee 
leagues  of  the  mouths  of  the  river,  the  water  is  fresh,  and 
within  one  league,  it  may  be  drunk  by  the  crews  of  ships 

passing. 

<<  Qood  night !  I  must  now  go  and  walk  on  the  deck ;  for 
we  have  a  full  moon,  and  other  ships  being  in  company,  ren- 
der the  scene  too  pleasing^  to  be  neglected  by  sitting  here  to 
describe  it. 

<<  P.S.— November  15th,  1800.---StiU  at  sea.  When  1  am 
able  to  give  an  account  of  our  landing,  I  shall  feel  more  com- 
fortable than  I  do  now.  « 

«<  What  we  have  seen  and  suffered,  since  1  wrote  the  last 
paragraph,  will  please  more  round  a  fire  than  in  a  letter.  We 
had  finished  our  voyage,  having  arrived  off  the  mouth  of  the 
canal  of  Constantinople,  on  the  morning  of. November  the  5th. 
A  calm  prevented  us  from  going  in ;  but  we  had  even  the 
houses  in  view  and  thought  to  arrive  before  noon.  A  barrl- 
cane  succeeded  the  calm,  and  we  danced  beyond  description ; 
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being  blown  for  night»and  da js,  out  of  all  calculation.  At 
last  we  ^ot  into  a  little  port  in  Turkey,  and  here  we  wait  a 
favoorabJe  change.  I  have  copied  the  log-book  of  the  ship, 
that  George  may  see  what  sort  of  business  a  ship's  crew  has  in 
a  hurricane.  We  have  now  been  sixteen  days  at  sea,  for  a 
passage  usually  perlormed  in  four,  and  it  is  very  uncertain  when 
we  may  end  our  imprisonment.  Once  more^  good  night! 
The  ship  roHs  too  much  to  add.  more.  Only  be  assured  of 
this,  when  you  get  this  letter,  we  shall  be,  please  God,  safe 
and  well. 

'*P.  S. — Nov.  2 1  St.  Canal  of  Constantinople. -^Rejoice 
with  me,  all  of  you  !  On  this  day  we  effected  our  escape  from 
the  Black  Sea.  We  experienced  another  dreadful  storm,  and 
now  lie  snug  within  the  canal.'' 


To  the  Rev^  William  Otter: 


CoffSTANTiMOpLB,  Dee.  t4, 1900. 

"  I  could  wish  my  head  was  in  a  better  state  to  answer  the 
long  acceptable  letter  I  have  received.  But  the  courier  issoing^ 
and  if  I  lose  this  opportunity,  it  may  be  some  time  oefore 
another  occurs.  Your  letter  is  dated  November  the  Sd  ;  and. 
it  is  the  only  one  I  have  received,  from  you,  since  you  went  to 
England.  Indeed,  I  have  had  very  few  letters  from  any  of 
my  friends.  If  you  send  the  books  you  have  coOected,  re* 
specting  the  Trojan  controversy,  they  will  be  more  acc^table 
than  you  can  imagine.  ^We  have  not  here  even  pens  or  paper. 
Constantinople  with  regard  to  literature  is  worse  than  Kuban 
Tartary. 

*^  If  you  hav^seen  my  last  letter  to  Uckfield,  ypu  will  Jcnow 
what  danger  we  escaped  in  leaving  the  Black  Sea.  Half  the 
vessels  that  sailed  in  company  with  us,  are  lost  in  the  pas- 
sive from  Odessa.  I  cannot  now  tell  you  the  horror  we  en- 
dured. An  extract  from  the  ship's  log-book  will  better  do  this 
at  a  future  period.  But  you  will  have  some  i^ea.of  it  ^hen 
1  state,  that  we»  sailed  in  four  days  to  the  mouth  of  thei^anal 
of  Cdnstantinople,  within  sight  of  Uie  light-house,  and  Slaving 
carelessly  lost  the  opportunity  of  getting  in,  were  caught  in  a 
harrieane,  which  I  believe  has  been  more  or  les»  felt  all  over 
Europe,  and  contended  during  twenty-four  days  with  the  fury 
of  a  sea,  in  comparison  of  which,  the  Biscayan  billows^  ana 
C  c 
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the  .roll  of  the  Atlantic,  might  be  deemed  safety  and  repose* 
In  reflecting  upon*  those  dangers,  or  in  beholding  them,  my 
heart  neither  now,  nor  then,  would  have  sunk  so  much,  had 
it  not  been  attended  with  a  cousciousuess  that  Cripps,  from 
the  goodness  of  his  heart,  was  brought  into  danger  on  tny  ac- 
count. At  the  same  time,  he  is  himself  a  perfect  stranger  to 
fear  of  any  kind,  nor  ever  betrays  the  slightest  alarm  even 
when  death  stares  him  in  the  face. 

*'  My  mother  will  not  be  pleased  to  hear,  that  she  may  again 
direct  letters  to  Constantinople.*  We  cannot  stir  from  this 
place  ^ill  we  have  an  answer  from  England  ;  foir  by  the  mis- 
management of  Cripps's  friends,  we  have  not  received  a  letter 
of  credit  he  wrote  for  to  enable  us  to  return.  You  vrill,  there- 
fore, tell  my  friends  to  write  to  me,  as  before,  and  I  hope  to 
hear,  above  all,  from  you.  God  knows,  when  we  may  get 
home.     The  state  of  public  affaiis  is  very  unpromising. 

'*  We  are  now  all  in  consternation  in  consequence  of  anap- 

Elication  made  by  Monsieur  .  Janiana,  the  Russian  minister 
ere,  demanding  a  positive  declaration,  fromjhe  Porte,  either 
for  peace  or  war  with  England.  As  things  now  appear,  we 
may  be  all  in  the  Seven  Towers,  in  seven  days,  and  give  up  our 
lodgings  to  the  French  prisoners  there,  while  we  occupy  their 
quarters. 

**  By  the  papers,  I  see  that  George  has  sailed,  and  I  live  in  the 
hope  to  see  him  in  the  Archipelago.  It  is  now  near  ten  years 
since  we  met.  An  American  frigate  leaves  this  place  an  Satur-^ 
day,  and  the  Captain,  with  a  letter  from  me  to  hfm,  pro- 
mises to  hunt  his  ship  throughout  the  Mediterranean,  and  will 
probably  find  him  in  Malta. 

<<  Thank  God  we  are  at  length  free  from  Russia,  though  not 
clear  of  its  influence!  Long-before  any  embargo  was  laid  oh 
British  property,  we  knew  of  a  Russian  frigate  cruising  in  the 
Black  Sea,  with  orders  to  capture  any  English  vessel  that 
might  be  found  to  have  passed  the  canal.  You  have  no  idea 
of  the  internal  state  of  that  country  at  this  moment.  The 
list  of  prohibitions  and  proscriptions  is  so  voluminous,  that  a 
man  has  only  sufficient  leisure  to  sit  at  home  and  study  them ; 
for  it  is  impossible  to  venture  out  without  a  trespass,  and  spies 
are  at  every  corner.  The  works  of  Pallas  being  printed  at 
Leipsic,  were  sent  to  him  in  proof  sheets  for  correction.  Even 
these  were  confiscated,  andso  there  is  an  end  of  all  Pallas's 
works.  What  genume  Scythians  I  While  I  was  in  Russia,  I 
could  not  tell  you  what  I  shall  now  relate,  and  you  will  re- 
joice with  me  in  the  news.  Pallas  acted  as  a  father  to 
l?ie.'^ 
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To  thi  same.  i 

*  COMSTANTINOVLK,  JtB.   90,   Ml.  t 

^'  My  quartan  fever  with  frequent  return  has  prevented  me  i 

lately^  when  I  wished  to  tell  you,   with  what   impatience  we  I 

wait  your  answer  to  our  last.     The  books  you  mention,  more 
precious  than  the  gold  of  .Ophir,  never  came.     The  Turkish 
fete  of  Ramadan  is  begun,  and  all  the  minarets  in  Constanti- 
nople are  illuminated.     I  have  seen  every  thing  wort|K  notice  ^ 
here ;   and    wish  to  move,  for  change  of  air  and  scenery. 
Yesterday,  the  ceremony  of  celebrating  the  Queen's  birthday,  «^ 
drew  all  the  English  to  the  British  palace.     It   was  high  gala:  , 
Lord  Elgin  gave  a  mrtgnifltent   ball  and  supper.     Cripps,  in 
full  uniform,  with  plumes  cA>d  whiskers',  displayed  the  activity 
of  a  Scotch  reel,  to  all  the  motiy  tribe  of  Greeks,  Armenians, 
Turks,  Arabs,  French,  Germans,  Italians,  RusMians,  Swedes, 
Prussians,  and  -the  re»t  of  the  list.     We  have  here  pretty  girls, 
and  balls  without «nd.     If  you  could  peep  in,  you  would  see  \ 
roe  shaking  with  ague,  affecting  youth  and  gayety,  whirling  ' 
Lady  Elgin    in  all  the  fury   of  *  Money  Musk,'  <  Drops  of                            { 
Brandy,'   and  'Jenny  dang  the   Weaver.'     You   know  how 
fond  I  am  of  dancing ;  aias  !  in  either  shoe  I  teel  the  weight 
of  those  years,   that  have  intervened   betHceh  my  dancing 
pumps,  and  my  travelling  hose.     Now,  some  little  skipper  says 
— '  ¥ ou  seem  fatigued,  Mr.  Clarke  I'  How  garrulous  it  would 
be  to  reply — *  Once  I  knew  not  fatigue.'     No,  1  take  my  hat                            J 
silently  and  walk  bome^  and  then  my  mortification  is  complete, 
when  some  Euphrosyne  exclaims,  *  What,   don't  you  dance 
after  supper?' 

*' You  will  wish  to  know  what  my  .serious  occupations  are.' 
It  is  not  the  season  for  plants  ;  though  some  bloom  here  all 
the  year  through.  I  have  collected  many  of  the  most  interest- 
ing GSrreek  medals  ;  it  is  instructive  to  possess  medals  of  the 
countries  one  has  particularly  visited  or  studied.  An  artist,- 
who  was  celebrated  in  Rome,  is  forming  drawings  for  me,  of 
such  things,  as  are  most  worth  notice  in  Greece,  and  even  in 
Constantinople.  As  I  have  been  admitted  to  places  where 
never  .Frank  before  had  placed  his  foot,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  gratify  others.  Of  these  are,  the  interior  of  the  Seraglio, 
the  Haram,  or  apartments,  and  palace  of  the  Sultanas,  &c.. 

**  I  cannot  promise  much  for  my  journal  of  Constantinople ; 
because  I  do  not  choose  to  copy  .what  others  have  said  beiore, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  add  to  their  labours.  But  it  is  pleasant 
to  know  that  no  such  journal  is  wanting.  Of  all  the  cities  in 
Europe,  not  excepting  London,  there  is  no  one  so  well  known 
by  the  works  which  have  been  written  to  describe  it  as  Con- 
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stantinople ;  of  this  a  remarkable  proof  occurs  in  Gibboti^ 
who,  without  visiting  it,  wrote  the  best  description  extant,  by 
the  works  which  had  previously  appeared.  In  fact,  ail  has  been 
^one.  Its  antiquities  suffer  no  change,  and  Turkish  manners 
and  opinions^  like  Egyptian  obelisks,  stand  through  ages  the 
same. 

<*  The  late  publication  of  Dallaway  I  would  particularly  re- 
commend to  you.  It  is  in  every  respect  the  best  topographical 
work  I  ever  read,  and  I  have  given  it  fair  trial,  by  examining 
the  description  with  the  objects  described ;  at  the  same  time, 
written  with  such  interesting  brevity,  that  its  perusal  is  never 
tiresome.  Every  syllable  he  says,  whether  on  places  or  man- 
ners, is  worth  your  notice.  He  git^es  you  the  clear  and  sim- 
ple truth,  without  verbiage  or  parade.  The  prints  Would  di»« 
grace  Velzi's  booth  at  Pot  Fair.  It  is  a  pity  they  were  ad- 
mitted in  a  work  of  such  character. 

^*  Now  for  the  Troade,  which  seems  to  interest  you  so  much ; 
and,  by  the  b«ard  of  Mahomet  f  I  know  net  how  'twill  end. 
Lord  Elgin  has  lent  me  the  publications  you  mention  ;  I  have 
read  them  with  some  attention,  but  not  having  been  on  the 
spot,  have  no  opinion  of  my  own  to  offer,  Tweddel  was  de- 
cidedly against  Bryant,  and  with  the  Trojans,  which  is  intelli- 
gence of  weight  with  you ;  and  I  have  it  from  the  authoritj  of 
those  who  examined  his  papers.  One  point  seems  never  to 
have  been  noticed  by  either  party.  Might  not  Homer,  whose 
birth-place  is  so  undecided,  have  passed  his  earliest  years,  so 
as  to  have  the  most  accurate  knowledge  of  that  country,  and 
to  have  accommodated  a  fiction  to  scenery  with  which  he 
was  familiar;  as  did  Virgil  and  Ovid,  respecting  the  Lake 
Avernus,  and  the  Caves  of  Cuma ;  the  promontory  of  Mis^num, 
and  the  Oulf  of  Gaieta  ? 

I  <<  Thus  his  poems  may  accurately  coincide  with  all  the  ex-^ 
isting  phenomena  of  the  Troade,  without  irranting  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  existence  of  such  a  city.  This  is  merely  the 
idea  of  the' moment,  as  I  write.  Very  soon  I  will  go,  to  make, 
at  least,  such  inquiries  as  may  satisfy  your  mind  respecting 
the  former ;  as  for  the  latter,  it  may  ever  be  a  point  bejond 
ray  power  to  decide.  Respecting  the  accurate  agreement  of 
the  geography  of  Homer,  with  the  present  plain  of  Troy,  we 
have  few  skeptics  here.  Those  who  know  itiost  of  the  mat- 
ter, find  it  answers  perfectly  well.  The  antiquities  which  in- 
terest me  most  here,  are  the  three  brazen  serpents,  which  sup- 
ported the  tripod  of  Xerxes,  in  the  temple  of  Delphi.  Gib- 
bon says  of  it,  <  The  guardians  of  the  most  holy  relics  would 
rejoice  if  they  wef  e  able  to  produce  such  a  chain  of  evidence, 
as  may  be  alleged  on  this  occasion.'    At  the  bottom  of  one 
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«f  the  obelisks  in  the  Hippodroine,  is  also  4  bass-relief,  re- 
presenting that  circusy  as  it  was  at  the  time  those  pillars  were 
erected.  As  this  has  b^n  hitherto  disregarded,  1  shall  have 
*  an  accurate  drawing  made  from  it,  which  will  tell  more  than  a 
voJome  of  description. 

**  I  am  in  hourly  expectation  of  hearing  of  my  brother's  ar- 
rival at  Rhodes :  18,000  men  are  there  in  good  health,  and 
the  rest  daily  expected.  If  he  come,  I  shall  prevail  on  him  to 
take  us  to  Egypt,  to  see  the  army  make  their  debut,  A  great 
levy  of  horses  and  provisions  is  making  here,  and  over  Asia 
Minor.  The  English  will  find  plenty  of  work,  for  the  French 
are  no  fools,  and  their  position  is  not  a  bad  onc.^* 


To  the  Rev.  JViUiam  Otter. 


"  SouRCB  of  the  81MOI8.  on  Mount  Ida, 
below  Ovigann.    maieli  11, 1601. 

<c  Judge  of  my  rapture  !  Enabled  to  date  a  letter  to  you,  at 
the  rery  source  of  the  Simois.  You  will  read  with  pleasure, 
and  I  write  with  joy.  Enterprise  has  subdued  all!  I  have 
health  in  all  its  vigouV.  M^  ague  I  left  at  Constantinople. 
Here  I  sit  with  Cripps  on  a  spot  that  never  traveller  witnessed 
since  the  first  Christians  made  these  wilds  their  refuge,  sur- 
rounded by  scenery  more  sublime  than  Salvator  Rosa  ever 
conceived  or  viewed.  Yesterday  my  life,  which  always  hangs 
by  a  thread,  had  nearly  fallen  on  the  peak  of  Gargarus.  De- 
serted by  all,  even  by  my  guides,  and  compelled  from  the  great 
danger  and  horror  of  the  scene  to  leave  Cripps  on  its  third 
summit,  I  climbed  the  glaciers,  which  cover  the  aerial  top  of 
Ida— drove  Paris  from  his  judgment-seat,  and  drank  brandy 
with  the  Queen  of  Love,  in  view  of  Olympus.  The  handed 
things  I  have  to  tell  you  will  find  vent,  I  hope  when  I  get  back 
to  the  base  of  the  mountain  :  I  now  borrow  our  artist's  pencil, 
to  write  that  the  Source  of  the  Simois,  object  of  years  ot  hope, 
is  before  my  eyes  I" 

RflODBt,  April  S,  1807« 

<<  The  base  of  the  mountain,  you  see,  has  extended  to 
Rhodes.  I  was  overcome  with  fatigue,  which  brought  on  my 
fever,  and  the  long  letter  I  intended  to  wate,  nsust  dwindle  to 
nothing.  I  am  once  more  restored  to  nealth,  and,  having 
traced  with  a  pen  the  lines  I  pencilled  at  the  Source  of  the 
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SimoiiSf  will  eadMTOur  to  recollect  some  of  tbe  things  I  wished 
Co  teU  you. 

"  We  Waited  at  Constantinople  for  news  of  jouy  tS\  flie 
plague  drove  us  off;  and  the  Captain  Pacha  having  fitted  up, 
a  corvette  to  take  me  to  my  brother,  on  the  coast  of  Eigypt,  i 
hastened  to  join  the  British  armament. 

<<  I  wish  to  tell  you  of  my  acquisitions  in  Constantinople^ 
but  they  are  all  swallowed  up  in  the  riches  of  our  Trojan  ex- 
pedition.  One  thing  only  I  will  mention,  as  it  has  been  con- 
sidered a  very  important  and  singular  discovery.  I  slept  not 
for  many  nights  after  I  got  possessjion  >of  it.  xhere  are  poor 
Turks  in  Constantinople  whose  business  it  is,  to  wash  the  mud 
of  the  common  sewers  of  the  city,  and  the  sand  of  the  shore. 
These  people  found  a  small  onyx,  with  an  antique  intaglio,  of 
most  excellent  workmanship,  representing  ^neas  flying  Srom 
^  the  city,  leading  his  boy  by  the  hand,  and  bearing  on  his  shoul- 
ders (whom  do  you  suppose  t) — not  his  father ;  for  in  that 
case,  the  subject  might  have  been  borrowed  from  Virgil  or 
Ovid,  but— his  wife,  with  the  Penates  in  her  lap ;  and  so  won- 
derfully wrought,  ttiat  these  three  figures  are  brought  into  a 
gem  of  the  smallest  size,  and  wings  are  added  to  the  feet  of 
iBneas, 

* 

i  Pedibos  timor  tddidit  lOaa !' 

to  express  by  symbols  the  most  explicit  nature' of  the  story, 
and  the  situation  of  the  hero. 

^^  Thus,  you  see,  it  is  proved  that  a  tradition  (founded  nei- 
tbd^  on  the  works  of  Homer,  nor  the  Greek  historians;  and 
perhaps  unknown  to  Virgil  and  the  Roman  poets,  who  always 
borrowed  their  stories  from  such  records  as  were  afforded  by 
the  works  of  ancient  artists)  existed  among  the  ancients  in  the 
remotest  periods,  respecting  the  war  of  Troy.  The  authenti- 
city of  this  invaluable  little  relic,  the  light  it  throws  on  ancient 
history,  its  beauty,  and  the  remarkable  coincidence  of  the  spot 
on  which  it  waa  found,  with  the  locality  of  the  subject  it  illus- 
trates, interested  so  much  the  late  Swedish  minister,  Mr. 
Heidensham,  and  other  antiquarians  of  the  first  talents  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  that  I  have  given  it  a  very  considerable  part 
of  this  letter ;  hoping  it  will  not  be  indifferent  to  you.  I  will 
be  guilty  of  no  other  ostentation  respecting  my  Greek  medak, 
than  to  add,  if  you  can  find  in  Comb's  Catalogue  of  Hunter^ 
coins,  or  Pinl^rton^any  medal  desmbed  as  unique,  that  medal 
I  will  show  you  on  my  return. 

*^  As  for  our  expedition  to  the  Plain  of  Troy,  and  the  Source 
of  the  Simois,  wluch  you  so  much  recommended  to  me^  and  in 
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tie  course  of  which  I  used  the  greateet  care  and  indnatrj,  I 
hope  the  result  of  it  will  entide  us  to  your  approbation.  I 
really  know  not  how  to  express  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  j 

it  aflforded  ^e.  Our  success  exceeded  all  that  has  hitherto 
Mended  pur  travels ;  and  if«  with  die  facts  which.  I  could  offer» 
any  doubt  can  remain  respecting  the  authenticity  of  Homer's 
poems>  or  their  application  in  the  strictest  sense  to  the  geo- 
graphy of  t|ke  country  we  traversed,  a  mnch  worse  principle 
than  want  of  information  must  actuate  the  minds  of  those  who 
affect  skepticism  with  petulance,  and  maintain  error  witkob- 
stinacy.  I  suffered,  at  first,  from  the  want  of  the  books  you 
promised  me,  and  even  for  thinking  of  them  I  am  thankful 
to  you.  By  dint  of  severe  application,  I  copied  all  that  was 
necessary,  from  all  that  has  been  written,  borrowing  here  and 
there,  and  at  leugth  I  was  armed  as  I  could  wish  to  be,  in  an 
undertaking  Recommended  by  you,  and  which  I  should  never  , 

have  had  the  courage  to  encounter,  but  at  your  instigation. 
You  will  always  acquit  me  of  prejudice,  by  the  letter  I  sent  to 
you  on  this  subject  after  my  arrival  in  Constantinople.  It  is 
no  more  than  plain  honesty  to  say,  that  whatever  opinion  a 
man  may  form  in.his  closet,  on  this,  side  of  old  Jacob,*  it  will 
be  annihilated  by  the  evidence  the  country  offers.     In  reading  .  ^ 

Chevalier  and  his  followers,  you  would  think  they  had  been 
groping  about  in  the  dark,  collecting  with  infinite  care  and 
difficulty,  a  small  portion  of  very  doubtful  evidence.  iThese 
are  the  first  persons  you  would  censure  upon  arriving  in  the 
plain  of  Troy. 

<*  It  offers  every  fact  you  want ;  there  is  nothing  doabtful. 
No  argument  will  stand  an  instant  in  opposition  to  the  test  of 
inquiry  on  the  spot ;  penetrating  into  the  mountains  behind 
the  Acropolis,  the  proofs  grow  more  numerous  as  you  advance, 
till  at  length  the  discussion  becomes  absurd,  and  the  nonsense 
of  Bryantism  so  ridiculous,  that  his  wannest  partisans  would 
be  ashamed  to  acknowledge  they  had  ever  assented  for  an  in- 
fitant,  t^such  contemptible  blasphemy  upon  the  most  sacred 
records  of  history. 

*^  We  set  out  upon  this  expedition  with  two  of  the  first 
artists  in  Europe.  Lusieri  of  Naples,  whom  you  have  heard 
me  name  ;  and  Preaux,  who  was  brought  from  the  Academy 
of  Paris,  by  the  Due  de  Choiseul.    'By  their  means  we  obtained.  /^ 

forty  drawings  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  our  journey,  and 
enjoyed  the  society  of  men  of  genius  and  taste,  more  enthusias-  « 

tic  perhaps  even  than  you  could  b^  surrounded  by  such  ob- 
jects.    We  formed  a  troop  of  twelve  horsemen,  and  spent 
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fourteen  days  in  the  most  incessant  research,  traversing  th6 
plain  of  Troy  in  all  directions,  measuring  and  roaking  plans, 
and  copying  inscriptions,  and  drawing.  Ten  days  more  we 
remained  at  the  Dardanelles,  putting  our  materials  in  order, 
comparing,  correcting,  and  sending  messengerti  for  what  we 
left  behind.  The  Pacha  of  the  Dardanelles  gare  me  the  free 
command  of  his  chiaotus^  to  bring  away  whatever  we  thought 
proper — ^so  we  have  for  the  Public  Library,  pillap  from  the 
plain  of  Troy,  whose  inscriptions,of  whatever  date,  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  prove  that  the  wisest  and  most  refined  nations  of  an- 
tiquity did  not  expect  that  a  retired  priest,  in  a  remote  tslaad 
of  the  northern  seas,  would  have  the  temerity  to  oppose  his 
dreams  to  their  testimony. 

<'  You  are  eager  for  me  to  enter  upon  more  important  mat", 
tcr^-to  give  you  proof  positive,  and  so  forth.  How  am  I  to 
do  all  this  now  1  I  will  tell  you  a  few  facts. 

**  1. — Lectum  is  the  promontory  of  a  chain  of  mountains 
of  which  Gargarus,  now  called  Kasdaghi,  is'  the  summit. 

**  2.— *The  Simois  rises  from  the  western  side  of  Gargarus 
(Kasdaghi,)  falling  from  Ida. 

<<S. — ^The  sources  of  the  Scamander  have  .still  the  character 
of  being  one  hot  and  the  other  cold.-  Estimated  by  the  ther- 
mometer, they  are  both  hot,  though  the  source,  in  one  part,  is 
more  accessible  than  in  the  other. 

^*  4.— Xerxes,  marching  from  Antandros  to  Abydos,  of  ne- 
cessity, had  Gargafus  on  his  left  band. 

''  5. — Gargarus  overlooked  the  city  and  plains  of  Troj. 

**  6. — The  distance  from  Buonarbachi  to  the  Hellespont  is 
seven  miles  and  three -fourths. 

<<  7.-r-The  tomb  of  Una  is  close  to  the  mound  of  the  plain. 
The  tomb  of  Myrinna  I  found  aliso. 

<(8.— The  walls  of  the  lower  city  ran  beneath  the  hill  of 
wild  fig«^trees,  so  as  to  expose  it  to  an  enemy  on  that  side. 

«  9.— The  Acropolis  is  impregnable,  but  by  stratagem.  It  is 
covered  with  ruins.  The  Grecian  horse,  thrown  from  its  pre- 
cipices, would  have  been  dashed  to  atoms,  and  hurled  into  the 
Simois. 

**  10.— ^When  the  Simois  is  swollen  by  floods,  it  carries  all 
before  it. 

*^  11. — The  plain  is  sufficiently  spacious  for  the  events  re- 
lated by  Homer.  It  is  much  lai^^er  than  the  plain  of  Ma^ 
rathon. 

**  12. — The  soil  is  fertile  in  the  highest  degree. 

«  13. — The  plants  mentbned  by  Homer,  are  the  plants  pe* 
culiar  to  the  Kirk  Ghios,  or  Scamander. 

« 14 — ^Udjek  Tepe,  or  the  tomb  of  ^syetea,  lies  in  the 
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Iroad  leading  from  New  Ilhlin  (Strabo)  to  Alexandria  Troas. 
It  is  the  only  spot  ^hich  a  spy  seat  from  Troy  could  elioose 
to  surrey  unobserved  the  naval  station  of  the  Greeks.  He 
could  rejoin  the  city  bj  speed  :  because  his  pursuers  inust 
cros^  the  Scamander,  and  ascend  a  steep  ridge  to  follow  him. 

*^  15. — From  Gai^arus  to  the  point  of  Lectum,  the  moun-* 
tains,  gradually  falling,  form  by  their  tops  a  series  like  a  flight 
of  steps.  Thus  Juno  is  made  to  land  at  Lectum,  in  order  to 
ascend  to  Gargarus. . 

«<  16. — The  temple  of  Jupiter  the  Deliverer,  is  on  a  platform 
below  Gargarus.  It  seems  to  have  furnished  mineral  baths  for 
the  cure  of  diseases. 

« 17. — The  distance  from  Gargarus  to  Lectum  is  thirty 
miles. 

<«  18. — The  tomb  of  Hector  has  been  opened ;  it  is  con- 
structed of  stones. 

**  10. — ^The  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  Thymbrius,  aft 
like  a  forest  of  pillars.  The  place  is  now  called  Thymbreck. 
The  mouth  of  the  Simois  is  called  Mander,  or  Menders. 

**  20. — The  place  to  which  MneaB  retreated  in  the  moun- 
tains is  called  ^ne. 

«(  81. — At  the  season  of  the  year,  in  which  we  were  there, 
the  old  channel  of  the  Scamander  is  full,  the  whole  way  to 
the  junction  with  the  Simois. 

^  22. — ^Ulysses  hid  himself  among  the  reeds,  and  rushes,  at 
the  sources  of  the  Scamander.  At  this  day,  be  might  repeat 
the  stratagem,  and  lie  safe  from  discovery,  if  a  whole  army 
were  after  him. 

*<  2S. — ^The  plain  of  Troy  has  been  thought  a  desert,  with«» 
out  any  traces  of  cities  or  ruins.  It  is  a  museum  of  antiquities ; 
80  mimy  are  not  found  in  any  part  of  Greece.  I  speak  of  the 
rains  at  Thymbreck,  at  Teh\hlack,  atCalafat,  at  New  Ilium,  at 
the  sources  of  the  Scamander,  at  Buonarbachi,  at  Erkessi,  at 
Sigeum,  at  Alexandria  Troas.  But  travellers  have  been  ac- 
customed to  pass  a  day  in  its  examination,  whereas  a  quarter 
of  a  year  might  be  well  spent  in  the  employment.  And  what 
18  the  reason  that  among  these  ruins  are  always  found  the 
granite  shafts  of  Doric  pillars  decomposed  by  time ;  which  has 
taken  place  in  no  other  ruins  m  the  known  world,  and  it  is 
known  that  granite  will  resist  the  action  of  the  atmosphere 
during  a  series  of  ages  ?  Are  we  not  to  answer,  that  these  pil- 
lars were  works  of  a  remote^  date,  brought  from  other  ruins 
to  serve  in  the  construction  of  4hose  edifices,  from  which  they 
have  a  second  and  a  third  time  fallen  to  decay. 

«  24.— The  walls  of  the  Acropolis  of  Troy  still  remain.  It 
was  called  Priam's  lofty  citadel,  and  bad  the  epithet  of  windy. 
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frotn  its  situation.    There  is  not  a  point  of  the  compass  from 
which  a  wind  can  blow,  without  whistling  against  its  walls. 

"  25. — Tenedos  is  in  view,  both  from  the  lower  city  and  the 
Acropolis. 

'  Ert  in  contpeetu  Tene^M.* 

**  I  will  not  proceed  now,  as  the  letter  would  have  no  end. 
But  I  will  call  your  attention  to  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
facts  that  the  subject  can  offer.  It  is  said,  the  Trojans  were 
encamped  close  to  the  tomb  of  Ilus,  and  the  mound  of  the 
plain,  and  that  in  this  encampment  they  were  not  in  view  q[ 
the  naval  station  of  the  Greeks.  If  I  find  such  a  peculiar 
coincidence,  as  a  plain,  a  mound,  and  a  tomb,  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance from  the  junction  of  two  rivers,  having  now  the  charac- 
ter and  the  name  assigned  them  formerly  :  if  these  are  nor  in 
fiew  of  a  camp  stationed  at  this  mound  and  tomb,  what  do  I 
want  more  ?  The  description  answers  to  evidence  existing  and 
indisputable. 

*'  But  the  word  mound  is  remarkable,  and  one  must  see  the 
mound  of  the  plain  to  comprehend  all  its  force  and  accuracy. 
In  the  plain  of  Troy,  as  flat  as  Roraney  marsh,  rises  a  long 
mound  of  limestone,  at  one  extremity  of  which  is  a  tomb,  and 
they  form  two  such  remarkable  objects,  that  you  would  never 
name  one  without  the  other  ;  but  would  say,  *At  the  mound 
and  the  tomb,'  ^  at  the.  tomb  of  Uus,*  and  *  the  mound  of  the 
plain.' 

**  And  I  will  venture  to  say,  the  whole  world  does  not  offsr 
another  instance  of  a  plain  in  which  nature  and  art  faaye  com- 
bined to  afford  a  mound  and  a  tomb  so  situated.  Because  they 
are  not  common  objects.  The  mound  itself  is  a  sort  of  huiu 
nottirce,  and  they  both  prove  that  Homer's  description  applies 
to  them  only,  and  his  having  detailed  a  feature  so  remarkable, 
proves  that  his  picture  is  a  portrait,  and  not  a  work  of  fancy. 

**  The  medals  found  at  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
-the  Deliverer,  are  the  most  ancient  in . the  world.     They  an- 
swer to  those  placed  among  the  Numrai  Incerti  of  Hunter's 
Museum.    A  dissertation  upon  them,  has  been  written  by  (he 
famous  Eckel  of  Vh*nna. 

^*  I  have  no  time  to  give  you  an  account  of  our  voyage 
through  the  Archipelago.  We  visited  the  Isle  of  Cos,  and  I 
have  reason  to  think  the  library  of  Patmos  contains  valuable 
manuscripts.  I  saw  a  curious  one  of  the  Odyssey,  in  the 
hands  of  a  Greek,  but  he  would  not  sell  it. 

"  I  am  on  the  eve  of  sailing  for  Aboukir,  which  you  know 
is  taken.    Perhaps  they  have  not  told  you  in  England,  that 
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our  victories  have  cost  no  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  whol^ 
British  army.  We  have  lost  five  thousand  men.  Some  of  the 
wounded  are  brought  here.  Lieutenant  Leicester  and  ^ventj 
soldiers  were  buried  here  yesterday  evening.  I  have  con- 
versed with  some  of  the  soldiers,  and  they  say,  a  spectacle 
more  horrible  than  the  landing  of  the  troops  was  nisver  seen. 
Unfavourable  weather  had  kept  the  English  ten  days  in  sight 
before  they  could  land.  So  the  French  had  all  the  time  they 
wished  to  make  every  preparation,  and  began  to  think  the 
English  were  making  a  feint.  When  the  regiments  attempted 
to  landy  the  storm  of  shot,  sand,  &c.  which  fell  upon  tbem  was 
80  great,  that  they  fell  like  locusts.  The  boats  were  filled 
with  dead  men  and  blood.  The  French  cavalry  charged  even 
at  the  boats,  riding  into>  the  s^a,  and  cutting  down  our  men, 
with  their  horses^  heads  in  the  very  boats.  Such  bravery  as 
was  evinced  by  both  sides,  is  without  parallel.  A  party  of 
only  two  hundred  French  cavalry  had  the  astonishing  audacity 
to  charge  the  whole  British  army.  They  were  every  one  cut 
to  pieces.  At  length  the  42d  regiment  formed  on  the  shore, 
and  instantly  chai*ged  the  enemy,  running  up  the  hill  most  gal- 
lantly. The  French  were  then  soon  repulsed.  The  landing 
was  badly  managed.  They  did  not  get  to  shore  till  ten  in  the 
morning,  instead  of  landing  in  the  night.  And  in  one  action 
we  had  no  artillery,  when  the  French  guns  were  mowing  down 
oar  troops. 

"The  news  of  the  capture  of  Alexandria  is  expected  here 
every  hotir,  which  will  finish  the  afiair.*' 


In  consequence  of  the  loss  of  a  part  of  Mr.  darkens  cor- 
respondence, which  ought  to  appear  in  this  place,  it  has  been 
thought  necessary  to  give  a  short  account  of  his  proceedings, 
in  the  interval  between  his  departure  from  Rhodes  to  bis  arrival 
at  Jerusalem.     From  Rhodes  the  travellers  passed  over  to  the 
Golf  of  Glaucus  (now  Maori,)  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
where  Mr.  Clarke  wrote  to  the  author  of  this  Memoir  an  ac- 
count (now  lost)  of  the  Ruins  of  Telmessus.     Thence  they 
Bailed  for  Egypt,  and  joined  the  English  fleet  on  the  16th  of 
I  April,  in  Aboukir  Bay»  where  he  found  his  brother,  Captain 
t  George  Clarke,  in  the  command  of  the  Braakel.    Under  his 
guidance  they  landed  to  view  the  position  of  the  English  fleet, 
.  before  Alexandria,  and  having  afterward  made  a  journey  by 
Isnd  to  Rosetta,  they  returned  to  the  fleet  for  their  baggage, 
aad  then  took  up  their  quarters  in  an  agreeable  house  in  Ro« 
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setta,  which  they  hired  for  some  time.  After  a  stay  of  abottt 
a  fortnight,  however,  in  Rosetta,  they  were  tempted  bj  Capt. 
Russell,  of  the  Ceres  frigate,  to  embark  with  him  for  Cyprus. 
At  this  place,  Mr.  Clarke  wrote  a  few  lines  to  his  mother, 
which  will  appear.  On  the  2Sd  of  June,  they  returned  to  the 
Braakel,  in  Aboukir  Bay,  (Captain  Russel  haTing  died  of  a 
fever  in  the  passage,)  and  two  days  after  they  sidled  with  Cap- 
tain Culverhouse,  of  the  Romulus,  for  Acre,  to  which  place 
the  frigate  had  been  ordered  for  a  supply  of  bullocks,  for  the 
fleet.  Here  Mr.  Clarke  wrote  another  letter,  no  longer  ex- 
tant,  to  the  same  friend,  containing  many  interesting  particulars 
respecting  Djezzar  Pacha  and  his  govemment ;  and  thence, 
under  the  protection  of  an  escort  from  this  extraordinary  man, 
they  travelled  to  Jerusalem,  where  the  next  letter  is  dated. 


To  hU  Mother. 


.<*CfPRVS,JaM7,  iSOI. 

Ceres  frigate,  Captaia  Rostetl. 

"  A  few  lines  are  better  than  none.  Geoi^e  b  at  Rosetta, 
in  Egypt ;  and  we  are  rambling  about  this  island.  The  map 
will  show  you  the  distance  of  sea  that  separates  us ;  but  a  fri- 
gate makes  no  more  of  walking  over  to  Cyprus,  than  you  do 
to  go  to  Lidbetter's  for  tape.  In  a  few  days  I  hope  to  be  with 
him  again.  I  came  here  by  way  of  filling  up  the  time  which 
must  elapse  before  the  English  have  taken  Cairo,  and  then  re- 
turn to  George  ;  who  is  in  our  comfortable  house,  looking  oat 
of  the  window  at  his  cutter,  which  lies  in  the  Nile  below.  I 
hope  to  get  a  little  Cyprus  wine,  to  hoist  it  into  his  ship,  and 
make  caudle  for  Anne.  We  were  ofifered  this  trip,  and  you 
will  allow  the  temptation  was  great. 

"  The  death  of  the  Emperor  Paul  saves  me  all  my  property 
in  Russia ;  and,  I  assure  you,  I  hung  my  head  when  I  heard 
all  our  cases  were  confiscated." 


To  the  Rev.  Wmiam  Otter. 

<' Jbrvsalbm,  Mf  Id;  ISO]. 
CoaTeat  of  St.  Sahidar. 

«<  The  date !— the  date's  the  thing !    You  wiU  thank  me  for 
^.letter  dated  Jeruaakmh  more  for  ihsX  little  local  honour  atnck 
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in  itolroiit,  Ihttn  for  all  the  fiM  compositMHi  and  mtdligeaee  it 
msy  eoBlaiii.  1  hwdly  yet  fed  the  tt^ikj  of  my  being  here, 
and  frhen  I  reflect,  and  look  back  on  the  many  years  in  which 
I  Vainly  hoped  for  this  bapfmiew ;'  on  the  diffiealties  and  dan- 
gers I  have  encountered  to  gel  here ;  on  my  fatigue,  and 
fevers,  and  toil ;  I  am  ready  to  sink  beneath  the  weight  of  an 
accomplishment,  possessing  ib  much  influence  on  my  Kfe. 
For  all  my  hopes  centred  there — all  my  plans — speculations-*- 
wishes — were  roncemed  in  travels ;  and  without  vtsking  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  Greece,  my  travels,  however  extensive,  .would  have 
appeared  to  me  to  want  that  nndeus,  which,  like  the  heart,  is 
necessary  to  give  life  and  sensation  to  the  body.  If  I  could 
repose  a  little,  I  should  now,  I  think,  be  found  more  quiet  for 
my  future  life.  A  stillness  must  succeed  to  the  gratification  of 
desfres  which  bave  so  long  irritated  my  mind  and  body.  1 
have  done  my  portion,  and  am  satisfied.  If  I  sit  down  in  Old 
England's  meadows,  I  may  hope  to  listen  no  more  to  schemes 
of  enterprise,  but  leave  it  to  younger  and  stronger  men  to  vbit 
tbose  regions,  which  I  have  no  longer  the  wish  nor  the  power 
to  explore. 

'^  Do  not  fear  that  I  shall  give  you  a  new  edition  of  old  San- 
dys, or  Maundrell,  or  Rauwolff.     1  came  not  here  in  an  age 
of  credulity,  though  sufficiently  an  enthusiast.     But  what  blind 
or  wilful  ignorance  has  caused  the  Christians  of  tins  place, 
through  several  ages,  to  show  a  spot  as  the   louse  of  Dives^ 
and  another  of  the  ISamaritan  ?  converting  the  parables  of  our 
Saviour  to  realities,  and  giving  the  lie  to  the  Gospels.     It  mat* 
ters  nol — there  are  antiquities  of  the  highest  character  around 
the  city.     We  have  been  falsely  taught  to  believe,  that  nothing 
was  to  be  seen  here  but  monks,  and  monasteries,  and  relics, 
and  pilgrims,  and  ignorance,  and  foUy.     It  is  not  true  !  Jem* 
salem  is,  of  all  th<^  cities  in  the  east,  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing  to  which  a  historic  traveller  can  resort  for  information. 
Leaving  apait  the  common  mummery  which  occupies  its  daily 
visitants;  there  is  enough  yet  untouched  and  undescr|bed,  to 
bring  pilgrims  of  a  ^'ery  different  description  from  the  univer* 
sities  of  Europe,  to  pursue  the  most  important  inquiries.     If 
you  find  that  what  I  shall  write  is  new,  and  worthy  your  atten- 
tibn,  it^  wiH  prove  what  might  be  discovered  here  by  men,  hav- 
ing more  time  and  better  talents.     To  me  it  appears  as  though 
the  eyes  of  former  travellers  had  been  entirely  shut  upon  their 
coming  her^ ;  or  that  they  were  so  occupied  by  the  monks 
and  their  stories,  that  they  neglected  to  go  out  of  the  walls. 

**  To  those  interested  in  evangelical  history,  no  spectacle 
can  be  more  mortifying  than  Jerusalem  in  its  present  state. 
The  mistaken  zeal  of  early  Christians  ki  their  attempts  to  pre- 
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serve,  has,  for.  the  most  part,  aonihilated  those  testiffionies, 
which  might  have  remained  at  this  day  to  establish  the  an&eii- 
ticity  of  the  Gospel ;  and  for  which  such  expense  and  danger 
were  encountered.  Their  labours  are  only  calculated  to  ex* 
cite  regret,  if  not  indignation ;  and,  sighing  over  the  haFOC 
made  by  the  pious  hands  of  the  crusaders,  of  the  Empress 
Helena  and  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  you  would  lament  that  the 
Holy  Land  was  ever  rescued  from  the  hands  of  Saracens,  far 
less  barbarous  than  their  conquerors. 


.( Qsanto  prattantiot  eiset 


Nameb  aqoa  TJridi  si  mai^e  cUnderet  midis 
Herbs,  nee  ingennaiii  vioUrfvt  nMnnora  tophnoi.' 

<'  The  absurdity  of  hewing  the  rocks  of  Mount  Calvary  into, 
gilded  chapels,  and  disguising  the  Holy  Sepulchre  by  coverings 
of  marble  and  painted  domes,  has  80  effectually  removed  or 
concealed  all  that  might  have  borne  witness  to  the  history  of 
the  Crucifixion,  that  a  visit  to  'Jerusalem  has  often  weakened, 
instead  of  fortifying  the  faith  of  pilgrims ;  many  of  whom 
have  returned  worse  Christians  than  they  came.  This  may 
be  the  case  with  those  who  seek  for  guidance  in  the  works 
and  relations  of  ignorant  monks ;  but  Jerustalem  will  be  no 
source  of  incredulity  to  men,  who,  with  the  Gospel  in  their 
hands,  and  a  proper  attention  to  history,  tread  over  the  ground, 
shutting  their  ears,  and  opening  their  ejes. 

*^  More  pleasing  is  the  prospect  from  the  summit  of  Mount 
Olivet,  Mount  Sion,  or  the  insulated  top  of  Thabor,  in  the 
plains  of  Esdraelon.     Thence,  all  Judea  is  presented  to  your 
view ;  and  such  confirmation  of  the  accuracy  of  the  Scriptures^ 
that  the  earliest  records  to  which  history  can  refer,  appear  the 
most  authentic.     The  wild  Arab,  journeying  with  his  immense 
family,  with  his  camels,  his  oxen,  his  mules,  and  his  asses,  is 
still  the  picture  of  patriarchal  mannt  rs.     Customs  that  were 
thought  peculiar  to  people  who  have  disappeared  in  the  lapse 
of  ages,  characterize,  at  this  moment,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
same  countries.      Novelty,  so  adored  in   Europe,  has  few 
charms  in  Asia.     The  same  habits  are  transmitted  invariably 
from  father  to  son.     A  thousand  years  may'  pass  away,  and 
future  travellers  find  the  descendants  of  Abraham  watering 
their  camels  bj  the  well  of  Nahor,  while  another  Rebecca, 
with  the  daughters  of  the  men  of  the  city,  come  down,  with 
pitchers  on  their  shoulders,  and  draw  water  from  the  well ; 
wearing  ear-rings  of  half  a  shekel  weight,  and  bracelets  ten 
shekels  weight  of  gold.     Visiting  their  tents,  we  will  find  a  se- 
cond Sarah,  kneading  three  measures  of  fine.  meal,  to  make 
cakes  upon  the  hearth,"  and  to  offer  it  for  his  refreshment  be- 
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Heath  a  tree,  in  the  plain  of  Mamre  ;  while  Amraphel  kmg  of 
Shinar,  Arioch  king  of  EUasar,  Chedorlaouier  kisg  of  Elam, 
and  Tidal  king  of  nations,  are  at  war  with  Bera  king  of  Sodom, 
and  with  Birsha  king  of  Gomorrah,  Shinabking  of  Admah,  and 
Shemeber  king  of  Zeboim,  and  the  king  of  Belar,  which  is 
Zoar.  Such  wars  were  raging  as  we '  passed  from  Jerusalem 
to  Joppa  ;  and  we  once  saw  a  circle  of  such  kings  and  princes, 
seated  on  the  ground^  holding  council,  whether  we  should  be 
smitten,  as  irere  the  Rephaims  in  Ashteroth  Kamaiin,  and  the 
Horites  in  Mount  Seir. 

'*  But  the  antiquities  to  which  1  particularly  wish  to  call  your 
attention,  I  found  in  descending  from  Mount  Sion  to  the  val- 
ley of  Jehoshaphat.  I  forget,  whether  in  my  letter  to  you, 
describing  the  antiquitief  in  the  Gulf  of  Glaucus,  1  mentioned 
some  remarkable  sepulchres  hewn  in  the  rocks  there,  and 
which  I  said  so  exactly  answered  the  description  given  oft  the 
tomb  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  I  was  convinced  could  I  visit  Jerusa- 
lem, I  should  find  similar  antiquities  there.  Having  visited 
the  sepidchre,  supposed  to  have  been  that  of  Christ,  1  was  not 
satisfied  with  its  appearance.  It  is  now  so  disguised  with 
marble,  that  no  one  can  judge  from  its  appearance  of  its  origi* 
nal  state.  I  found  no  rock  in  which  it  seemed  to  have  been 
hewn,  but  its  sides  were  of  that  sort  of  marble  called  verd- 
antique  ;  and  ail  the  rocks  of  Jerusalem  are  a  very  hard  lime- 
stone. Add  to  this,  it  is  only  forty  paces  distant  from  the  spdt 
on  which  they  pretend  the  cross  stood ;  and  almost  on  a  level 
with  it,  both  being  beneath  the  roof  of  the  same  church.  Find- 
ing it  difficult  to  reconcile  the  topography  of  modern  Jerusa- 
lem, and  the  situation  of  the  places  shown  there,  with  its  an- 
cient history,  I  began  to  extend  my  researches  without  the 
the  walls.  Coming  down  from  the  gate  of  Mount  Sion,  1  per- 
ceived the  sides  of  the  opposite  hill  perforated  by  sepulchres^ 
exactly  resembling  those  among  the  ruins  of  Telmessus,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Glaucus,  and  fulfilling  my  prediction  most  completely. 
One  of  these,  facing  Mount  Sion,  so  exactly  corresponds  with 
the  description  of  the  stpuiohre  of  our  Saviour,  that  you  would 
be  at  once  disposed  to  prouotmce  the  hill  on  which  it  has  been 
cut.  Mount  Calvary,  and  this,  or  at  least  one  of  the  other 
tombs,  the  precise  place  in  which  his  body  was  laid.  It  is 
hewn  in  the  rock.  To  look  into  it,  it  is  necessary  *  to  stoop 
down*  (See  St.  John,  chap.  xx.  5.)  The  stone,  which  filled 
its  mouth,  was  of  such  size,  that  it  could  only  be  rolled  to  its 
place,  and  when  once  there,  would  have  astonished  any  person 
to  find  it  bad  been  removed.  (Mark,  chap.  xvi.  3.)  It  is  na- 
tural to  suppose,  that  a  hill  for  the  execution  of  malefactors, 
would  be  placed  as  this  is,  out  of  the  walls  of  the  city.    But 
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there  is  a  stronger  reason  to  suppose  the  body  of  Jens  wu 
placed  there,  and  that  exactly  upon  this  mount,  and  no  olihery 
Joseph  of  Arimathea,  would  construct  bis  tomb.  It  is  tUs-* 
that  from  time  immemorial,  the  Karaean  Jews  (a  sect  of  aB 
others,  the  most  correct  in  the  observance  of  ancient  ceraiio- 
nies,  and  whose  tnditions,  extending  to  the  remotest  pericNi«, 
are  the  least  corruptt*d)  have  been  accustomed  to  bring  their 
dead  for  interment  to  this  mount.  They  bury  them  there  at 
this  hour,  but  having  no  longer  the  power  to  execnte  aoeh  pro* 
digious  works  of  art,  are  contented  to  cover  the  bodies  of  tbeir 
relations  with  more  simple  woriis.  The  present  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem  know  nothing  more  of  the  place  ;  and  though  one 
of  the  most  wonderful  works  of  art  which  can  be  found,  de« 
spise  it  for  two  reasons : 

<<  ist. — Because  it  has  not  been  considered  among  the  number 
of  the  holy  places. 

<*2d. — Because  it  is  the  Jewish  cemetery. 

*'*  However,  that  it  was  once  entitled  U>  more  respect,  I  shall 
prove,  by  giving  you  the  Greek  inscription  which  I  foosd  on 
this  tomb,  and  on  others,  cut  above,  below,  or  on  one  nde  of 
the  mouths  of  the  sepulchres,  in  large  characters,  on  the  face 
of  the  rock. 


THC    ATUC 
CIWN 

'^  I  can  easily  imagine  how  much  this  inscription  will  inte- 
rest you,  by  the  emotions  I  felt  in  discovering  it.  You  will 
perceive  the  Sigma,  U  not  written  according  to  the  old  Greek 
character,  c;  but  as  in  the  lower  ages,  C.  I  have  been  much 
accustomed  to  antiquities,.and  I  know  that  these  sepulchres 
are  coeval  with  the  Crucifixion ;  and  perhaps  many  of  tbeca 
prior  to  it.  Some  of  them  have  inscriptions  in  Hebrew  of 
greater  length,  and  others  in  a  character  which  is  perhaps  un- 
known. I  leave  you  to  make  more  of  it  than  I  could  do.  I 
can  only  observe,  that  the  most  ancient  method  of  writing  the 
Greek  Omicron  was  by  a  square,  thus,  o,  as  all  ancient  cha- 
racters were  angular,  before  mankind  had  learned  the  more 
difficult  method  of  tracing  curvifineals.  ^  is,  1  believe,  the 
Greek  o,  and  the  n  is  evident  of  itself. 
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^*  The  two  strongest  argoinents  to  prove  that  the  sepulc^ 
of  Christ  was  one  of  these,  is,  that  Joseph  of  Arimathea, 
beiDji^  d  J^vv,  must  necessarily  have  constritcted  his  tomb  ia 
the  Jewish  cemetery  ;  and  seconcliy,  to  prove  thai  this  was  th^ 
place  of  burial  of  the  ancient  Jews,  it  is  sufficient  to  have 
shown,  that  the  Karaeau,  a  8t*ct  the  most  obstinate  in  adhering 
to  ancient  customs,  have,  beyond  memory,  burie.4  their  dead 
theie.     It  is  on  (be  south  side  ol  the  city,  facing  Mount  SioD» 

*' These  discussions  are  no  otherwise  of  moment,  than  as 
they  serve  to  show,  that  the  writers  of  the  Crospels.  in  the  most 
minute  circumstances,  respecting  the  manners  of  the  age  whose 
events  they  celebrate,  have  been  entirely  exact.  It  is  for  the 
same  reason,  that  I  beheld  with  very  great  satisfaction,  from 
our  windows  in  Nazareth,  two  women,  grinding  at  the  mUl,  ex- 
actly as  mentioned  by  our  Saviour ;  and  the  machine  they  used 
lor  this  purpose,  is  the  most  ancient  mill  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge  ;  it  is  the  same  as  the  quern  of  the  Scottish  High- 
lands. I  have  seen  it  ako  in  Lapland,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Cy- 
)ITU8^— countries  sufficiently  in  their  primeval  state,  to  affi)rd  the 
first  view  of  those  arts  which  are  called  forth  by  the  necessities 
of  life. 

^'The  Druses  are  a  people  inhabiting  Mount  Lebanon,  with 
whom  our  patron  and  preserver,  the  Pacha  of  Acre,  is  at  war.. 
We  were  escorted  by  his  guards  from  Mount  Carmel,  over  alt 
Galilee,  to  Nazareth  and  Jerusalem,  and  narrowly  escaped 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Arabs  established  on  Mount  Tbft* 
kor.  I  had  an  opportunity  to  coaverse  with  some  of  the  ]>ru- 
8e8,  near  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth.     They  are  the  n|06rex^ 
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traordinavy  people  on  earth;  singulsr  in  the  simplicity  of  their 
lives,  bv  their  strict  integrity  and  virtue.  They  will  only  eat 
what  they  earn  by  their  own  labour,  and  preserve  at  this  mo- 
ment the  superstitions  brought  by  the  Israelites  oat  o£  fSgypt. 
What  will  your  surprise  be  to  learn,  that  eveYy  Thursday  tbey 
elevate  the  molten  calf,  before  which  they  prostrate  themselves, 
and  having  paid  their  adoration,  each  man  selects  among  the 
women  present  the  wife  he  likes  the  best,  with  vvhom  the  cere- 
mony ends.  The  call  is  of  gold,  silver,  or  bronze.  This  is 
exactly  that  worship,  at  which  Moses  was  so  incensed,  in  de- 
scending from  Mount  Sinai.  The  cow  was  the  Tenus  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  of  course  the  calf,  a  personification  of  animal 
desire,  or  Cupid,  before  which  the  sacrifices  so  offensive  to 
Moses  were  held.  For  it  is  related,  that  they  set  up.  a  molten 
calf,  which  Aaron  had  made  from  the  goiden  ear-rings  o(  the 
Israelite  women ;  before  which  similar  sacrifices  were  made. 
And  certainly  the  Druses  on  Mount  Lebanon,  are  a  detach- 
ment of  the  posterity  of  those  Israelites,  who  are  so  often 
represented  in  Scripture,  as  deserters  from  the  true  faith,  M- 
iog  back  into  the  old  superstitions  and  pagan  worship  of  the 
country  from  whence  they  came.  I  could  not  Tisit  Mount 
Lebanon  i  but  I  took  every  method  necessary  to  acertain  the 
4ruth  of  this  relation ;  and  I  send  it  to  you  as  one  of  the  highest 
aotiquilies,  and  most  curious  relics  of  remote  ages,  which  has 
yet  been  found  upon  earth. 

''From  the  muuntains  near  Bethlehem,  the  Dead  Sea,  with 
the  river  Jordan,  appeared  as  if  i  could  wdlk  down  to  it  in  two 
hours.  It  is  a  most  extraordinaiTplace.  I  shall  show  "yon,  I 
hope,  some  of  its  productions.  The  plants  were  almost  all 
withered,  and  the  h(*at  of  the  sun  so  great,  that  it  threw  me 
into  one  of  my  fevers — which  alarmed  us,  as  the  plague  nsged 
both  in  Nazareth  arid  Bethlehem,  and  it  began  with  such  symp* 
toms  as  are  usually  deemed  pestilential.  I  have  recoTercd  in 
this  convent,  among  the  fattest  friars  who  ever  fed  on  the  mdk 
and  honey  of  Canaan.  You  will  imagine  what  sufferings  ac« 
company  travels  in  such  climates,  where  one  looks  in  vain  for 
shade;  where  the  wind  is  hotter  tban  the  sun^s  rays;  and 
where  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  not  being  exposed  to  eithei, 
rises  to  105.  Lord  Keith  told  me,  that  in  the  tents  of  the 
English,  Bear  Cairo,  it  had  risen  to  ISO.  An  umbrella  is  but 
a  mockery  of  wo,  for  the  reflected  heat  from  the  grotmd  is 
foil  as  insupportable,  as  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

**  Besides  the  antiquities  I  hare  mentioned  to  you,  on  (be 
Aouth  side  of  the  city,  Jerusalem  is  entirely  surrounded  with 
ethers,  which  bear  no  features  to  indicate  in  what  age,  or  by 
whom  they  were  left.    They  are  for  the  most  part  of  the  samo 
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character ;  and  coBsist  of  anlHefroiieous  «xcafidoiia,  of  a  nag- 
nitude  and  beauty,  without  parallel.  Tfaey  are  not  like  the 
catacombs  at  Naples  or  Rome,  though  the  greatest  part  of 
them  appear  sepulchral.  In  tiding  without  the  waUs  of  the 
citj^  sometimes  a  sroati  aperture  like  the  mouth  of  a  well,  at 
others,  the  whole  skle  of  a  rock,  cut  like  a  quarry,  with  wide 
openings^  beautifully  sculptured  and  adorned  with  columns, 
lead  to  numberless  chambers  of  different  dimensions,  all  hewn 
in  the  solid  rock,  where  you  may  wander  as  in  a  labyrinth,  and 
find  no  end  to  yoitr  research.  The  most  consideraUe  of  them 
are  the  only  ones  to  which  the  inhabitants  have  gi?en  even  a 
name  ;  and  thev  are,  the  Sepulchre  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
all  her  fiaunily,  of  the  Saints  Joaelmn,  Anne,  and  Joseph ;  and 
some  prodigious  excavations,  on  the  north  side  bf  Jerusalem, 
called  the  Septilcbrrs  of  its  ancient  kings.  1  can  form  no 
eoAJecture  respecting  their  origin,  but  have  found  them  all 
over  the  Holy  Land,  as  well  as  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 
£ven  on  the  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  are  some  of 
these  subterranean  works ;  and  one  there,  in  parttc*ular,  is  de- 
serving of  notice,  as  it  differs  from  all  the  rest  in  being  lined 
with  a  very  hard  antique  stucco,  similar  to  some  subterranean 
works  which  I  found  on  the  Isle  of  Bequieres,  in  the  bay  of 
Aboukir,  on  the  coast  of  Egypt.  It  is  also  of  a  very  remark- 
able  form ;  being  a  cone,  or  funnel,  whose  vertex  rising  to 
the  surface  of  the  suounit  of  the  mountain,  affords  a  small 
opening  to  admit  light,  a.^  well  as  the  only  entrance ;  below 
this  bole,  the  sides  of  the  cone  extend  to  such  a  width  and 
depth,  that  I  could  not  determine  the  immense  size  of  the 
cavern  they  contained. 

*<  I  cannot  conclude  this  letter,  already  swelled  to  a  volume 
(which  convinces  me  of  the  impossibility  of  writing  half  I  wish 
to  add,)  .without  mentioning  our  travels  in  Galilee,  by  much 
the  most  pleasing  part  «>f  our  journey.  I  know  of  no  travel- 
lers who  have  visited  that  portion  of  the  Holy  Land,  as  it  lies 
out  of  the  usual  pilgrimage  of  persons  bound  merely  to  Jeru« 
j^em.  Our  plan  was  to  pursue  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ, 
from  his  nativity  to  his  death ;  following  his  footsteps,  with 
the  Gospel  in  our  hands,  and  reading  at  every  spot  mentioned 
in  it,  the  passage  which  had  rendered  it  sacred.  For  this  pur- 
pose we  -went  first  to  Nazareth  from  thence  into  Galilee,  visit- 
ingCana,  the  Lake  of  Grennesaretb,  and  even  the  bordei%  of 
the  Desert,  to  which  he  retired  in  his  earliest  years.  Gralilee 
affords  the  highest  satisfaction,  because  its  objects  are  among 
the  features  of  nature,  and  are  not  liable  to  receive  injury  from 
the  barbarous  zeal  of  the  monks*  The  scenery  there  is  very 
{rand.     The  Lake  of  Oennesaretb,  or  Sea  of  Tiberias;  is 
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more  beautiful  than  the  Lake  of  Locarno,  which  it  resembles  ; 
at  the  same  time^  it  has  that  grandeur  which  is  ever  (ouad 
where  water  of  such  extent  is  surrounded  by  high  mountains  ; 
and  hardly  fields  the  palm  to  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  I  had  the 
happiness  of  swimming  in  its  crystal  waters ;  buoyed  above 
tts  waves  by  all  those  einotions,  which  local  enthusiasm,  when 
called  forth  by  piety  as  well  as  memory,  in  scenery  so  dignified, 
cannot  fail  to  excite. 

**  Returning  from  GaRlee  we  took  a  road  by  Mount  Thabor ; 
passing  through  the  country,  in  which  his  disciples  are  said  to 
have  plucked  the  ears  of  corn  on  the  sabbath-day,  and  came 
.again  to  Cana  and  to  Nazareth.  At  Cana  we  saw,  stiU  in  use^ 
those  *  stone  water  pots,*  which  are  described  (John,  chap.  ii'. 
v.  6.)  as  containing  ^two  or  three  firkins  a-piece.^'  We  then 
crossed  the  beautifiil  plain  of  Erzelon,  or  Esdraelon,  more 
fertile  than  the  richest  gardens ;  in  the  midst  of  which  Mount 
Thabor  rises  insulated  to  a  great  height,  of  a  €onic  form,  and 
offers  a  retreat  to  the  wildest  bands  of  Arab  robbers.  The 
cavalry  of  the  Pacha  of  Acre  were  encamped  in  this  plain, , 
and  they  received  us  into  their  tents,  feeding  us  after  the 
eastern  custom,  all  out  of  one  dish,  seated  on  the  ground,  and 
teaching  us  to  eat  pilau  and  sour  milk  with  our  fingers.  They 
afterwards  CHcerted  m  to  a  fortress  in  the  mountains,  under 
the  government  of  the  Pacha  of  DamascMS,  our  train  consist- 
ing  of  thirty-three  armed  men  on  horseback ;  while  our  Aral» 
kept  skirmishing,  practisintr  all  those  feats  of  horsemanship, 
for  which  they  are  so  celebrated  ;  firing  their  pieces,  and  en» 
gaging  in  sham  fights  round  us,  that  the  distant  enemy  might 
not  count  our  numbers,  nor  be  able  to  survey  our  strength. 

"Some  of  the  princes  nf  the  robbers,  Arab  chiefs,  such  as 
were  of  dd  time  shepherd  kings,  came  down  from  the  moun- 
tains,  to  enter  into  a  league  with  the  general  of  the  cavalry 
in  the  plain,  and  dined  by  our  side,  beneath  the  same  lent; 
but  would  not  eat  out  of  the  same  dish.  The  Arabs  then  en- 
camped had  already  taken  from  some  of  the  neighbouring 
tribes  20,000 oxen,  12,000  camels,  JO^OOO  sheep,  8,000  asses; 
besides  horses,  prisoners,  arms,  &c.  One  hundred  of  the 
oxen  have  been  given  to  the  captain  of  our  frigate.  Captain 
Ctilverhouse  of  the  Romulus,  to  take  back  to  the  fleet  at 
Aboukir. 

"The  whole  country  is  a  continued  succession  of  hills  and 
plains.  The  former  are  cultivated  to  their  tops,  with  uncom- 
mon industry,  and  covered  with  dive  and  fig-trees.  The  plains 
produce  the  richest  harvests,  except  in  the  perturbed  dominions 
of  the  Pacha-of  Acre.  Nazareth  alone  seems  to  preserve  ks^ 
oU  character  of  wretchedness  and  sterility.  The  hills  around, 
being  a  bleak  incorrigible  rock ;  and  its  inhabitants  in  the 
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gmUest  porerty ;  so  that  one  woald  sdD  exdum^  <  Can  any 
thiog  good  come  out  of  Nazareth  V  Of  the  Holy  Land,  in 
gf  nera],  the  vaQey  watered  by  the  Jordan,  and  the  rich  plains 
of  Canaaa^  it  is  still  but  truth  to  style  it,  '  a  laod  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey.'  The .  eye  ranges  over  an  extent  of  com, 
wine,  oil,  rice,  tobacco,  figs,  melons,  and  whatever  the  earth 
can  yield,  to  fill  the  granaries  of  men,  or  gratify  their  palates. 
Among  these  are  seen  swarms  of  partridges,  wild  deer,  wild 
boars^  which  hardly  move  at  your  approach ;  while  the  stately 
camel,  moving  with  dignified  step,  in  the  long  caravans,  beai;- 
ing  wealth  and  power,  iifb  bis  taJI  head  above  the  harvest,  and 
seems  with  his  eye  to  command  immeasurable  distance.-—— 
Such  is  the  Holy  Land,  or  rather  such  the  only  account  I  can 
now  give  yon.  Since  I  wrote  last  to  you,  I  have  visited  Cy- 
{HTus,  being  conveyed  there  in  the  Ceres  fris^ate,  Captmn  Rus- 
sell. I  have  no  time  now  to  enter  upon  the  subject  of  that 
island.  I  had  hardly  been  two  days  back  to  the  fleet,  when 
the  Captain  of  the  Eomulus  offered  us  a  passage  to  Acre. 
These  are  favourable  moments  for  travellers  in  the  Levant, 
when  frigates  are  daily  sailing  in  aU  directicins,  and  the  English 
name  is  so  much  respected.  I  can  tell  you  nothing  of  affairs 
ia  Egypt  till  1  get  back  ;  but  believe  things  are  much  as  they 
were  when  I  sent  you  my  last  letter.  Cripps  unites  in  re- 
membrance.    God  bless  you. 

«<  I  must  beg  of  yon  to  let  my  mother  see  this  letter,  and  also 
6.  Stracey,  if  you  have  an  opportunity,  as  you  will  see  the  im« 
possiUility  of  writing  to  all  friends,  in  the  midst  of  such  fatigue 
sad  occupation." 


To  his  Mather. 

^\  You  who  know  what  my  disappointment  was,  some  years 
(^0,  when  Lord  Berwick  altered  his  intention  of  visiting  E^pt 
and  the  Holy  Land,  will  be  able  to  judge  of  my  transports  m 
arriving  here.  It  has  proved  one  of  the  happiest  joomeys  of 
my  life.  We  have  travelled  over  all  Galilee,  and  in  Judea, 
and  are  finally  cone  to  join  in  thanksgiving  and  in  prayer,  on 
that  spot  whence  all  the  blessings  of  i«ligion  were  derived. 
Here,  on  this  holy  ground,  we  V^ail  to  mind  the  dangers  from 
which  we  have  been  preserved,  and  the  friends  from  whom 
we  are  separated  ;  and  c^ld  most  be  that  piety  which,  so  in« 
<^ited,  ttegle<^  a  Vow  of  fratitnde  for  the  onei  and  a  ^ealoos 
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*  supplication  for  the  other.     My  letters  to  you  necessarily  de<» 

mand  other  intellig^ence  than  .the  story  of  our  travels;  even 
Jerasalem,  interesting  as  it  is,  in  its  antiquities  and  local  ce- 
lebrity, will  not  call  for  your  attention,  so  much' as  the  welfare 
of  your  children,  and  the  news  of  their  destiny.  It^is  for  this 
reason,  I  have  writen  to  Otter  what  most  interested  me  ;  and  I 
hasten  in  this  letter,  to  include  what  will  be  of  more  importanee 
to  you. 

*^  I  have  much  to  say.  particularly  on  the  subject  of  oor 
V  dear  George ;  respecting  whose  health  I  have  the  happiest  J 
accounts  to  give.  He  is,  what  I  never  before  saw  him,  aB ' 
health,  activity,  spirit,  industry,  gayety,  strength,  prudence. 
But  we  had  an  awful  business.  The  rheumatism  was  cured; 
but  one  of  those  disorders,  from  which  few  escape  in  this  coun» 
try,  brought  him  to  an  alarming  crisis.  He  came  on  board 
his  ship  from  Rosetta,  with  such  a  dreadful  bowel  complaint, 
the  consequence  of  the  climate,  and  of  the  medicines  he  had 
been  forced  to  use,  that  we  thought  we  should  have  lost  him. 
Great  care,  and  bis  iron  constitutwn,  with  God^s  blessing,  have 
saved  him,  and  he  has  risen  from  his  illness  entirely  a  new  roan. 
All  his  complaints  are  gone  ;  he  is  getting  fat,  and  is  gone  to 
Marseilles  to  carry  home  the  French  prisoners,  and  to  cook'^ 
plete  all,  by  breathing  the  fine  air  of  that  place.  He  is  altered 
in  every  thing — even  in  his  sentiments  j  and  considers  what 
has  past,  for  a  long  time  back,  so  much  like  a  dream,  that  he 
does  not  remember  many  circumstances. 

"  Aboukir  Bay,  August  6th. — ^Tou  will' never  understfund  my 
letters,  if  I  do  not  tell  you  they  are  all  patch-work.     I  add  a 
line  when  I  can.     I  was  called  off  after  the  first  paragraph  at  - 
Jerusalem*  and  the  rest  is  added  since» 

^'  I  got  back  to  the  flpet  just  time  enough  to  see  Geoi^ 
before  he  sailed  for  Marseilles.     We  had  a  happy  evening 
together,  and  then  the  French  prisoners  swarmed  in,  and  filled 
the  Braakel,  like  a  bee-hive.     He  has  a  General,  with  his  wife 
^^-  and  child,  in  his  cabin..    We  sailed  with  him  half  a  day,  till 

we  were  out  of  sight  of  the  fleet.  He  had  not  a  moment  to 
himself,  but  was  quite  happy  in  all  the  buAtle,  and  in  getting  te 
sea,  having  the  chief  command  of  eleven  ships  in  company 
with  him.     He  charged  me  to  write  to  you. 

**  We  are  now  on  board  the  Geres,  Captain  Russell.  We 
went  to  Acre  in  the  Romulus :  Captain  Larmour,  of  the  Dia- 
demf,  brought  us  from  the  Braakel,  back  to  the  fleet. 

*<  I  hope  now,  in  little  more  than  a  fortnight,  to  give  you  an 
account  of  our  progress  towards  Uckfield.  Tou  have  never 
given  me  your  sentiments  on  the  request  I  made  to  jon  re* 
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speciiiig  my  marriage  ;  and  700  need  not  be  alanned,  for  I  am 
more  than  indifff  rent  how  it  ends.  I  shall  pass  that  way  in 
returning,  and  before  that  your  letter  must  arrive. 

"And  now  I  have  to  tell  you,  that  when  we  have  seen  the 

Pyramids,  which  ik  what  we  are  now  upon — All  is  done !    Then 

we  will  have  no  more  vagaries  nor  excursions :  but  we  shall 

proceed  in  a  straight  line  home  \  before  this  month  ends,  we 

shall,  I  bope«  be  advanced  on  our  journey  to  England  ;  and 

you  know  with  what  velocity  we  travel,  when  once  we  set  out 

.  in  right  lines.     Whether  I  come  home  double  or  single,  a  Darby 

^or  a  solitairCi  you  will  find  me  in  one  respect  the  same, 

*  Your  ever  dutiful  Son." 


To  ih^  Rep.  WUliam  Otter. 

**  Aa  Quaitipr  Genera)  da  Gure^  le  SO  Tfaermidor, 
i*ao  premier  de  la  Coostematioo  Fraa^oue ! 

^^  Your  last  letter,  dated  March  21st,  was  as  grateful  as  you 
could  wish  it  to  be  •;  and  though  you  say  nothing  material  has 
happened,  and  that  you  have  nothing  to  communicate  but  tittle  ' 
tattle,  you  have  lived  enough  abroad  to  ieel  the  necessity  of 
such  communication.  A  letter  from  England  is  to  us  the  ob- 
ject of  long  ai^d  often  vain  hope,  and,  whatever  it  may  be, 
never  arrives  without  the  warmest  welcome.  Among  so  many 
of  you,  who  sit  at  ease  by  your  tables,  we  know  that  a  letter 
Bkight  now  and  then  be  written.  When  we  undertake  to  write, 
uWe  have  to  persevere  against  fatigue,  and  the  want  of  the 
^'most  common  materials.  No  stationers  expose  their  wares  in 
the  dusty  lanes  of  Cairo.  At  this  moment,  half  naked,  and 
melting  to  the  very  bones,  with  one  hand  1  drive  away  clouds  ' 
of  flies  and  stinging  insects,  while  the  other  labours  for  yoa. 

"The  letter  you  say  Malthus  sent,  never  came ;  nor  have  I 
heard  any  thing  of  the  books  on  the  Troade. 

''You  ask  for  a  little  political  information,  I  thought  I  had 
satiated  your  Combination  appetites  in  a  former  volume.  Were 
you  here,  you  would  soon  cry,  '  Oh<t  jam  satis  est !'  and  re- 
joice to  join  the  few  parties  we  have,  to  discuss  matters  of 
niore  lasting  interest.  But  as  it  is  otherwise,  I  tvill  enact  the 
gazetteer,  to  as  much  purpose  as  the  intellis:ence  I  have  to 
communicate  will  allow.  I  was  at  Jerusalem  when  Cairo 
surrendered;  therefore  could  not  witness  the  tears  of  the 

^  i^baadoned  sultanas,  nor  state  tlieir  destiny  to  you. At  prc- 

'  sent,  people  are  staring  at  each  other  in  astonishment,  at  the 
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terms  wbich  were  f^ranted  to  tbe  Frencbi  ^mho  msrcliad  awaj 
more  like  victors  than  Tanquished.  They  left  nolhiiq^  moTe* 
able  behind  them,  except  the  unfortanate  and  beautiful  girk, 
whom  they  had  ravished  from  the  harems  of  the  miwdered 
beys ;  and  whom,  in  the  true  spirit  of  French  gallantrjr,  \htj 
deserted  when  no  longer  uepessary ;  giving  the.m  over  to  the 
rude,  though  perhaps  more  humane,  embraces  of  the  soldteVs 
and  sailors  in  the  British  camp. 

**l  cannot  give  you  any  idea  when  Alexandria  mayf^; 
perhaps  to-morrow ;  perhaps  a  month  hence.  An  tmmenge 
force  is  before  it,  and  it  has  been  long  blockaded.  But  that 
madman,  Menou,  is  there,  and  who  knows  what  he  will  endure 
or  do.  An  aid^de-camp  came  from  him  the  other  day  to  Lord 
Keith,  when  I  was  sitting  with  his  Lordship  and  Genertl 
Hptchinson,  in  the  cabin  of  the  Foudroyant.  He  stayed  aH 
night,  and  returned  by  daylight,  but  nothing  of  moment  trans- 
pired. It  is  known  that  they  are  in  the  greatest  emtremtty. 
They  ha? e  rice  in  abundance ;  but  heither  wine,  oil,  butter, 
nor  bread  :  and  a  Frenchman  cannot  live  on  boiled  rice.  Add 
to  this,  their  want  of  water,  and  its  bad  quality.  Tb€  Indian 
army  here  has  orders  to  march,  and  the  Alhanese  troops  of  the 
Vizier's  army  are  sent  for,  who  are  generally  used  in  storming; 
so  that  we  expect  an  assault  to  be  made.  If  the  place  is 
attacked,  we  have  an  offer  to  go  on  board  Sir  Sidney  Smith's 
ship,  to  witness  the  storm.  I  believe  I  told  you  my  brother  ii 
gone  to  Marseilles  with  the  liberated  French.  He  convoys 
nine  cartels,  frigates  and  transports.  I  went  to  sea  with  him, 
and  meeting  the  Diadem,  Captain  Larmour,  returned  to  the 
fle^.  The  Prince  of  Wales  has  written  to  Lord  Keith,  to 
desire  he  may  be  placed  in  a  more  active  ship.  He  has  on 
board  five  hundred  and  sixty  French  troops,  with  about  fifty 
officers,  and  General  le  Grange,  with  his  Georgian  damsel, 
occupies  a  part  of  his  cabin.  About  fourteen  thousand  per- 
sons, French  and  refugees,  are  sent  to  France  from  C^ro. 

"  We  have  npw  a  house  in  Cairo.  The  inundation  of'  the 
Nile  has  taken  place,  and  tbe  canal  was  opened  with  great  re- 
joicings a  few  days  ago.  We  are  entirely  occupied  in  parties 
of  pleasure ;  going  about  in  our  barge  as  at  Yenice.  Every 
body  is  our  friend.  The  commanders  of  the  army  and  tbe 
navy  seem  to  strive  who  shall  show  us  the  most  attention,  or 
contribute  most  to  forward  our  plans.  Colonel  Stewart  leoAs 
us  horsqs  and  dragoons  to  visit  the  pyramids.  Colonel  Hollo- 
way,  commandant  of  Cairo,  does  the  same  for  the  nups  on 
this  side  the  river ;  and  offers  to  get  any  thing  away  for  me, 
which  I  may  find.  *  General  Baird  invited  us  to  his  sumptuous 
entertainments  in  the  Indian  camp.    They  are  on  the  Isle  of 
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Rouda.  The  Reis  Effendi,  the  Vizier,  the  Capudan  Pacha, 
Lord  Keith,  General  Hutchinson,  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  Colonel 
Paget,  and  most  of  the  Captains  of  the  fleet,  have  been  eager 
to  do  us  all  the  service  in  their  power.  It  makes  our  stay 
here  so  pleasing,  that  you  will  not  wonder  it  has  been  pro- 
longed. 

''  The  Indian  army  under  General  Baird  forms  one  of  the 
finest  military  sights  in  this  country.  Their  establishment  is 
quite  in  the  style  of  oriental  splendour.  I  know  not  how  it 
Will  answer  to  mix  them  with  the  other  English  troops ;  as  % 

their  pay  is  so  much  higher.     Even  the  subalterns  repose  on 
sofas,  beneath  fine  tents,  drinking  Madeira  and  English  beer ; 
while  the  richest  of  the  troops  irom  England  sleep  on  the 
sand,  and  have  none  of  those  luxuries.     Their  voyage  down 
the  Nile  was  charming.     They  came,  some  of  them,  from  the 
cataracts ;  and  all  of  them  visited  the  temples  of  Dendera, 
&c. ;  teaching  those  dastard  savages,  who  have  so  often  in- 
sulted and  reviled  travellers,  to  bow  down,  and  tremble  at  the 
British  standard,  and  to  respect  its  name.     They  have  with 
them  persons  of  almost  every  caste  in  India.     And  it  ia  a  fact 
which  will  interest,  if  not  astonish  you,  that  upon  my  asking 
General  Baird,  whether  the  system   adopted  by  Monsieur  de 
Guignes  was  true,  respecting  the  analogy  between  the  Egyp- 
tians and  the  Chinese  ? — he  replied,  that  some  seapoys  of  the 
Brahmin  caste,'  edteriag  the  Temple  of  Isis,  acknowledged 
their  god  Vishnu  among  the  mutilated  idols  ;  and  would  have 
destroyed  the  Arabs,  for  the  injuries  which  these  sacred  sym- 
bols had  sustained.     No  fact  has  occurred  this  century  more 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  historian.     I  am  perfectly  of  opi- 
nion that  the  Chinese  are  an  Egyptian  colony,  and  that  part  of 
India  was  peopled  in  the  same  way.     Therefore,  their  preten- 
sions to  antiquity  are  rightly  founded  ;  and  we  are  notto  won- 
der that  the  two  first  dynasties  of  the  Chinese  annals,  are  pre- 
cisely the  same  with  those  of  the  kings  of  Thebes.     If  you 
were   here,  we   should  both  be  ruined ;  we  should  instantly 
proceed  through  Upper  Egypt  to  India.     I  am  half  afraid  to 
hint  at  such  a  project,  for  you  will  take  the  alarm,  and  sup- 
pose me  already  gone  there.     Never  was  there  such  an  op- 
portunity !  Posts  of  British  troops,  at  different  distances,  oc- 
cupy the  whole  extent  of  the  Nile,  from  hence  to  the  cata- 
racts.    Ships  from  Bombay,  floating  palaces,  are  waiting  to 
waft  any  traveller  to  the  Ganges.    I  have  been  pressed  much 
to  go,  and  have  been  promised  a  passage  home  in  a  frigate,  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     At  the  same  time,  vessels  are  sail- 
'  ing  to.ali  parts  of  the  Red  Sea  and  Mediterranean,  and  we  re- 
ceive duly  invitatiops  to  distant  shores.    WiU  you  not  give 
Ee 
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me  then  jour  appi;pbation»  if,  baring  a  friend  who  woold  gm 
the  world  over  ivith  me,  and  better  health  than  I  hare  jet  en- 
joyed, I  listen  to  the  dictates  of  duty  and  prudence,  and  de» 
termine  to  proceed  from  hence  straight  to  Old  England ;  to 
convey  him  safe  to  the  arms  of  bin  longing  parents^  and  to 
check  rather  than  encourage  that  passion  for  enterprise,  which 
perhaps  I  have  noticed  with  too  much  satisfaction.  If  I  ever 
desired  to  visit  Upper  Egypt ;  if,  when  difficulty  and  danger 
awaited  tbe  undertaking,  1  would  have  sacrificed  every  interest 
and  every  tie,  to  tread  that  historic  soil,  what  must  1  now  /eel 
in  turning  back,  when  my  foot,  as  it  were,  rests  upon  the 
threshold  of  a  building,  which  contains  the  Iong*sought  talis- 
man. If  I  were  free  from  my  present  engagement,  and  master 
of  my  own  actions,  I  should  deem  it  a  disgrace  ;  now  it  be» 
comes  a  duty.  While  I  have  life,  I  would  proceed ;  and  grow 
gray  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  leaving  you  to  smite  at  the 
inconsistency  with  which*  in  niy  letter  from  Jerusalem,  I  told 
you  I  had  done  enough,  when  I  am  now  raving  to  do  more. 

<«  I  hope  I  have  made  every  inquiry  that  you  would  have 
dictated  about  Bruce,  the  Abyssinian  traveller.  There  is  ne 
doubt,  as  to  his  having  visited  that  country.  The  Imperial 
consul  here  knew  and  travelled  with  him.  it  is  not  long*  since 
a  man  died  in  Cairo,  who  accompanied  him  from  that  country  ; 
and  used  to  confirm  all  that  Bruce  bad  written,  by  his  relation. 
The  officers  from  India  affirm,  that,  in  alMhe  countries  which 
they  visited,  they  found  Bruce  a  most  faithful  writer ;,  and 
General  Baird  adds,  that  hi?  latitudes  of  places  in  the  Red  Sea, 
are  the  only  observations  to  be  depended  upon  ;  and  that  they 
were  of  great  use  to  the  fleet.  I  believe  his  work  will  rise  in 
estimation,  in  proportion  as  the  memory  of  the  man  is  pbliCe* 
rated. 

*'  To-morrow  we  are  going,  under  an  escort  of  Janissaries » 
to  Heliopolis.  I  neglect  my  journal  in  deference  to  the  French 
sqavans ;  in  the  hope  that  nothing  has  escaped  their  active 
research.  All  Europe  looks  to  them  for  abundance  of  dis- 
•  covery  and  refutation  of  error.  By  what  we  learn  here^  there 
is  reason  to  fear  the  usual  result  de  PaeeouchemerU  des  montag' 
nes.  They  seem  like  chevaux  de  menage^  to  have  kicked  up  a 
great  deal  of  dust,  without  gaining  any  ground. 

"  I  understand  that —  is  at  Malta,  on  his  way  to 

England.     Hamilton,  Lord  Elgin's  secretary,  who  was  always 

our  good  friend,  is  here,  as  agent  for  the  Ambassador.     ^$ 

long  search  after  the  original  manuscript  of  the  Arabian  Nights, 
was  made  in  vain.  And  it  would  not  surprise  me  if  he  was 
gone  home  on  that  account  a  skeptic  to  its  existence.  The 
French  8<;avans  searched  for  it  all  the  time  they  spent  in  this 
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ooontrj :  and  an  Arab  student  from  Vienna  has  orders  to  find 
it  if  possible.  What  wiU  you  say,  if  after  all  these  staunch 
pointers  have  ranged  the  stubble,  such  a  piig-d(^  as  I  should 
start  the  game,  and  bear  it  home  to  my  masters  ?  Toe-ho  !  you 
exclaim,  and  level  your  piece — bang  !  I  !— we  have  it,  snag— 
the  whole  work  complete — all  that  has,  and  that  has  not  been 
translated.  *  One  Thousand  and  One  Nights ;'  or,  as  it  is 
nominated  in  Arabic,  *  Elf  Leela,  O  Leela  '  So  you  maT  tell 
your  Arabic  professors  to  prepare — it  is  no  less  than  four  laif^e 
volumes  in  quarto.  I  had  searched  for  it  all  over  Syria,  Phce- 
nieia,  and  Palestine ;  and  at  last  found,  I  believe,  the  only 
copy,  among  the  persons  who  prepare  and  bind  the  copies  of 
the  Koran  in  this  immense  city. 

*^  I  regret  more  than  I  can  express,  the  inattention  I  have 
paid  to  Arabic.  Had  I  known  how  much  time  I  should  pass 
among  the  Arabs,  I  might  have  made  great  proficiency  in  a 
language  which  I  foresee  will  soon  be  foremost  in  classical 
studies.  The  authors,  whose  works  may  be  deemed  of  impor- 
tance in  Arabic  and  Persian,  are  more  numerous  than  Volney, 
and  other  writers,  would  have  us  suppose.  Those  languages 
are  now  taught  to  Philologists  in  Vienna,  as  the  first  necessary 
in  their  education,  and  will  soon  be  prevalent  in  Europe. 

'*  I  wish  I  had  time  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  antiquities  I 
have  seen.  The  Pyramids  far,  very  far,  surpass  all  I  had 
imagined.  They  are  everjr  where  in  v\(ew,  and  form  such  fea- 
tures in  the  landscape  here,  as  no  design,  engraving,  or  de- 
scription,* has  yet  represented.  At  the  distance  from  which  we 
BOW  view  them,  they  appear  close  to  the  eye*  Without 
hyperbole  they  are  immense  mountains;  and  when  clouds  cast 
shadows  over  their  white  sides,  they  are  seen  passing  as  upon 
the  summits  of  the  Alps.  We  have  procured  and  opened  the 
embalmed  bodies  of  the  Ibis,  those  birds  held  sacred  by  the 
Egyptians.  They  seem  to  me  to  be  storks ;  the  same  you 
saw  held  in  such*  veneration  in  Denmark,  and  which,  more  or 
less,  have  been  objects  of  religious  respect  in  all  agesy  and  in 
all  countries. 

^*  I  do  not  agree  with  Volney  on  the  subject  of  the  plegue  ; 
which  in  Egypt,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  indigenous.  It  originates 
in  the  stagnant  waters  left  by  the  Nile  ;  and  aU  stagnant  waters 
in  hot  climates  produce  disorders  which  have  more  or  less  re- 
semblance to  it.  Is  not  this  fact  sufficient  to  prove  that  it 
rises  in  Egypt :  viz.  that  when  the  inundation  is  great  the 
plague  ensues ;  when  it  is  small,  the  plague  fails  ?  Without  in* 
tercourse  with  Egypt,  they  have  no  plague  in  Constantinople. 
Its  progress  is  from  the  south. 

" Tell  Malthus,  1  will  never  write, to  him  till  he  has  epis- 
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tolised  me.  Neither  will  I  give  either  of  you  credit  (or  letten 
which  do  not  arrive.  You  are  both  shamefully  in  my  debt^ 
and  will  run  up  bills  beyond  what  yon  will  pay.  if  I  do  not 
have  recourse  to  violent  measures.  If  they  have  not  heard 
lately  from  me  at  Uokfield,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you,  to  com* 
rounicate  any  letters,  or  any  part  of  their  contents,  whick  you 
may  think  proper,  to  my  mother  and  sifter ;  both  of  wlK>m» 
please  God,  1  hope  now  soon  to  see.  I  am  looking  forward 
to  the  moment  of  our  meeting,  which,  if  possible,  will  be  be- 
fore the  ice  sets  in  between  Hamburgh  and  Yarmouth;  orebey 
as  soon  as  the  Elbe  opens  in  the  spring.  Strange  matrimonial 
events  may  hasten  or  protract  the  day.  Should  I  be  silly 
enough  to  bring  home  a  rib,  it  may  be  in  the  spring. 

<*  If  you  have  not  heard  of  the  surrender  of  Alexandria 
before  this  letter  arrives,  you  may  expect  some  very  important 
intelligence  from  this  country  every  day.  At  present,  a  report 
prevails,  and  is  much  credited,  though  I  believe  it  originates  iir 
the  Jacobin  party  in  Egypi,  that  the  French,  with  a  very  large 
force,  are  at  sea ;  and  will  certainly  attempt  a  landing.  Oor 
«  forces  are  very  much  concentrated  near  Alexandria ;  and  per- 
haps the  country  is  a  little  too  much  left  open  towards  Dami* 
etta  and  the  east.  The  inhabitants  ot  thb  place  are  in  die 
greatest  alarm  in  the  fear  of  the  English  quitting  Egypt,  in 
which  case  most  horrible  massacre  and  plunder  would  eeitainly 
ensue  from  the  Turks.  ^  They  are  ripe  for  insnlr^and  mischief; 
and  in  great  chagrin  that  they  were  not  permitted  to  sack 
Cairo.  They  rob  wherever  they  can ;  and,  the  other  day, 
shot  a  Frank,  as  he  was  sitting  in  hb  balcony,  who  now  lies 
wounded  in  the  room  below  ours.  They  wished  to  bastiBado 
Cripps  and  me,  because  we  would  not  descend  from  our  bal- 
'cony  as  the  aga  of  the  Janissaries  passed  by  on  horseback. 

**  Think  how  rejoiced  we  were  in  the  ehange  which  has 
taken  place  in  Russia.  We  know  something  of  the  present 
emperor.  All  our  treasures  of  Siberian  miuorals  we  thought 
were  lost  for  ever.  But  now  we  hear  the  embargo  is  takes 
off.  Professor  Falla^  will  repair  his  lost  vigour,  ^  and  breathe 
f  •  .  and  walk  again'  amidst  the  fields  of  science  he  bad  abandoned. 

"^  All  Russia  will  rejoice^ — from  the  forts  of  Kamschatka  to  the 

-.  forests  of  Poland.  I  hope  my  next  will  be  dated  nearer  to 
England.  Medals  are  exceedingly  scarce  here.  I  have  only  a 
few  of  the  Ptolemies.  Indeed,  nothing  abounds  except  dus^ 
mosquitoes,  bugs,  and  lice.'' 
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To  the  Rev.  Oearge  Straeey* 

«  PinnAcla  of  the  Pyramid  of  Cheops  ;  beioc  (hehii^Mt 
andlaigertof  thow  of  Djisa.^4i»Ht  £1^  1801 ;  Te« 
o'  elocK^  ▲.  M.  ThenDometcr  of  Cdinf,  cftimatodim 
the  ibade,  29  degrees  abore  0. 

*^Deftr  Stracey. — Here  I  am!  looking  down  upon  the 
Delta,  and  the — I  know  not  what— pyramids,  plains,  canals, 
camps,  boats,  palm-trees,  mosques,  minarets.  How  my  brain 
•wkas,  and  my  heart  distends !  Alas!'  the  giddiness  of  the  one, 
almost  prohibits  my  fulfilling  the  dictates  of  the  other.. 

**  You  will  easily  imagine  I  have  now  attained  the  pinnacle 
of  my  wishes.  In  communicating  to  you  the  success  which 
has  accompanied  my  labours,  they  are  fully  accomplished.  It 
is  a  promise  I  have  long  made  you,  that  if  ever  I  attained  this 
eminence,  and  placed  my  fe6t  upon  this  august  eternal  pile,  I 
would  hail  you  even  on  the  spot. 

*^  How  we  shall  ramble  and  chatter  when  we  meet.  No 
street  in  London  will  be  wide  enough  for  our  discussions.  We 


**  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  our  journey  ?  The  territory 
we  have  traversed  comprehends  so  large  a  portion  of  the  globe, 
that  if  we  would  visit  the  cataracts,  which  are  within  a  few 
days  of  us,  and  which  we  are  much  pressed  to  do,  we  should 
have  encountered  the  climates  of  the  frigid,  temperate,  and 
torrid  zones,  and  breathed  every  species  of  atmosphere,  which 
hangs  about  the  earth.  We  have  been  eastward  as  far  as  the 
long  tude  of  Madagascar,  and  southward  to  the  deserts  of 
Saguara.  Our  travels,  since  we  parted,  comprehend  38^  de- 
grees of  latitude,  and  not  less  than  50  of  longitude,  a  square 
upon  the  sphere  so  extensive,  that  if  we  were  to  sail  home 
hence  by  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  we  should  not  transgress  its 
limits. 

^<  Political  intelligence  you  have  from  other  quarters,  there- 
fore I  cannot  spare  a  line  for  it.'' 


"  Abovue  Bat,  Sept.  S,  ISQI. 

<*  We  returned  to  this  place  yesterday  from  Rosetta.  The 
English  troops  enter  Alexandria  to-morrow,  and  we  accompa- 
ny them. 

<*  In  our  voyage  down  the  Nile,  I  had  the  satisfaction  to 
discover  the  ruins  of  the  city  of  Sais,  in  the  Delta ;  which  I 
have  not  yet  heard  the  FVench  mention.    The  accvacy  of 
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D'AnviAe  guided  me  to  the  spot,  and  1  ha^e  brougbt  thence 
many  curious  antiquities. 

<<  I  have  conversed  with  inhabitants  of  Abyssinia,  who  con- 
firm all  that  Bnice  has  said  in  bis  travels.  Indeed,  you  wouU 
be  astonished  at  his  accuracy. 

<<  But  what  will  be  your  pleasure  to  bear,  that  after  all  the 
researches  of  the  French  to  find  tbe  original  MS3.  of  the 

Arabian  Nights,  arid  also  the  futile  inquiries  of  — , 

and  the  Oerman  orientalists,  I  procured  it  in  Cairo,  in  four 
Tolumes  quarto.  Mr.  Hammer,  the  celebrated  oriental  scholar, 
will  go  to  England,  as  he  says,  on  purpose  to  translate  it,  and  f 
have  given  him  letters  to  Otter,  &c.  I  have  not  an  instant 
more. 

"  Your  sincere  fiiend.** 


To  the  Rev.  RohU  TyrwkU, 


<^  Pimutde  of  the  Pyraimd  of  Chso^s  ;  beii^ 
the  highest  and  ktvest  of  those  of  V^mL-^ 
Anguflt  S2,  1601  j  Ten  o'clock  a.  h.  Ther- 
mometer of  Celnas,  eftimated  ia  thte  ahtde, 
9$  degrees  abore  0. 

'^  If  you  find  my  pen  wandering,  or  my  paper  blotted,  you 
will  not  complain,  when  you  perceive  the  giddy  height  on 
which  I  now  stand.  I  have  often  wished  to  write  to  yon ;  but 
the  letters  of  a  mere  traveller  are  too  frivolous  to  compensate 
even  the  tax  they  bear  at  such  remote  distances.  To  convince 
you,  however,  that  a  step  to  the  clouds  has  not  obliterated  the 
remembrance  of  a  duty  i  feel  owing  to  you  ;  the  few  minutes 
I  have  to  spare  here,  are  at  your  service. 

<*  We  have  many  thanks  to  render  to  the  French  for  their 
lubours  in  the  plains  below.  They  have  left  memorials  among 
the  Pyramids,  which  our  army  will  not  remove.  The  small 
Pjrramid  is  more  than  half  open,  and  the  Sphinx,  so  long 
veiled  in  heaps  of  sand,  at  length  exposes  to  common  eyes  her 
leonine  posteriors. 

*'  The  Pyramids  of  Saccara,  in  Upper  Egypt,  at  this  mo- 
ment in  view,  will  be  the  ne  plus  uUra  of  our  travels.  As  soon 
as  we  hare  seen  them,  and  examined  the  catacombs  containing 
the  mummies,  we  shall  turn  our  faces  in  good  earnest  towards 
Cambridge;    where   we  hope  to    meet  you  in  healA  and 

8]«it8. 

I  reserve  for  moments  of  more  tranquillity  the  conelusiiA  of 
tliB  ltiter«    Many  ToietftcaU  mt  off  to  aswi  in  4efenDUiilV> 
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what  perhups  w31  baflle  our  ctf  culatioiii  namely  the  long  die* 
puted  height  of  this  Pyramid. 

^Vain  are  my  wishes  to  write  as  I  would  wish.  All  is  bustle 
and  confiisioii.  Alexandria  has  capitulated,  and  we  are  obliged 
to  hasten  our  departure  from  jthis  place,  that  we  may  make 
eur  entrance  into  that  city  with  the  English  troops.  The 
French  are  allowed  ten  days  to  settle  their  aflairs,  when  they 
will  take  their  final  leave  of  Egypt.  The  brother  of  Ckneral 
Hutchinson  arriTed  here  with  this  inteUigence  from  the  army, 
which  he  carries  to  the  Vizier.  We  had  heard  a  flying  report 
before  from  some  Turkish  soldiers.  It  is  said>  Meuoa  was  so 
unexpectedly  daunted  by  the  entrance  of  the  English  ships 
into  port,  that  he  affected  not  to  give  credit  to  the  news,  and 
when  they  told  him  the  English  were  actually  there,  he  replied, 
*  It  is  impossible  1' 

«  The  English  have  used  such  expedition,  that  six  regiments 
embarked,  as  soon  as  the  treaty  was  signed,  leaving  Egypt 
even  before  the  French.  They  are  gone  to  Sicily,  or  Portu- 
gal ;  but  it  is  believed  to  Sicily,  to  which  place,  it  is  said,  our 
whole  force  will  now  be  directed.  General  Baird  remains  with 
the  Indian  army  to  garrison  Egypt. 

<*We  have  collected  many  things  here.  Among  other?, 
some  Coptic  and  Abyssinian  manuscripts. 

**  I  have  had  opportunity  to  converse  with  an  inhabitant  of 
Abyssinia ;  the  result  of  which  conversation  proves  beyond 
doubt,  that  Bruce's  writings  are  not  only  correct  as  to  the  ob- 
servance of  truth,  but  that  few  travellers  have  written  with 
more  veracity  than  he  has  done.  This  subject  I  will  reserve 
for  a  winter's  evening. 


To  R.  MalthuSf  Esq. 


"  Aboukir  Bat,  SeptmberS,  ISOt. 

><^  To*morrow,  two  hours  before  day-light,  we  boat  it  as 
far  as  the  camp,  and  then  boot  it  to  Alexandria  (quel  superbe 
jeu  de  mots  I)  to  make  the  grand  entry  with  the  army  into  the 
dty.  The  English  are  to  relieve  the  French  guard  at  all  the 
posts ;  and  Cripps  and  I  intend  to  relieve  some  of  the  French 
tenanting  lodgings  within  the  walb»  by  seizing  the  quarters 
they  evacuate. 
**  Hftve  the  goodness  to  let  Otter  see  my  letter,  to  save  me 
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tbe  time  neeeMary  for  writing  two.  Do  me  the  favour  to  e<m- 
sider  me  as  returning  borne  !  It  18  a  kindness  I  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  show  myself.  Our  ultimatum  may  be  fixed  at  the 
Catacombs  of  Saccara,  in  Upper  Egypt.  We  feel  the  attrac* 
tion  of  Ahna  Mater,  bringing  us  back  like  comets,  in  a  Teiy 
eccentric  ellipse,  to  gather  new  force  from  the  son ;  and  dait 
off  again. 

^  How  glad  I  should  be,  if  I  could  tease  and  torment  yoa 
with  new  systems,  and  the  reveries  of  my  nightcap.  I  left 
some  Si^avans  at  Cairo  in  high  discussion  upon  a  theory  bomia 
Cyprus,  matured  in  Palestine,  and  turned  loose  in  Egypt; 
respecting  the  formation  of  atmosphere,  by  a  process  natural 
to  the  earth.  I  am  ready  to  keep  an  act  against  you  all,  tbat 
the  atmosphere  was  not  coeval  with  the  creation  of  the  globe, 
but  a  necessary  consequence.  And  to  put  no  bounds  to  my 
vanity  and  temerity,  i  engage  to  prove,  that  Light  is  the  fluid 
matter  of  Heat  in  its  quiescent  state.  To  compress  it  in  as 
few  words  as  possible,  that  light  is  caloric  ;  prevailing,  but  not 
pervading.  At  present,  I  merely  confide  this  tact,  with  true 
parental  fondness,  to  your  care  ;  lest  hereafter  any  cuckoIdiDg 
philosopher,  in  these  days  of  crim.  con.  should  pretend  to 
father  ray  bantling. 

**  Brown  the  Ammonian,  is  bound  upon  a  second  expedition 
to  the  Oasis.  He  has  been  seen  at  Khodes,  and  is  daily  ex- 
pected here.  There  is  reason  to  suspect  from  what  is  said 
here,  that  the  Arabs  cheated  him  ;  and  tbat  he  never  reached 
that  country  in  his  first  journey. 

"  The  Oasis  Minor  is  as  easily  visited  from  Cairo,  a»  Edin« 
burgh  from  Cambridge.  It  is  only  five  days'  ride  from  Faioum, 
on  the  Lake  Ma&ris.  Alas  !  when  talking  of  such  ihingB,  I 
could  wish  you  to  consider  me  in  any  light  but  that  of  retam- 
ing.  There  are  three  Oases,  instead  of  two.  That  sought 
after  by  Brown,  is  fifteen  days*  journey,  in  the  desert,  west- 
ward of  Alexandria. 

'<  You  are  to  give  full  credit  to  Bruce.  We  put  him  to  a 
severer  trial  than  traveUers  in  such  remote  countries  have 
experienced.  Greneral  Baird  brought  his  work  from  India, 
and  I  opened  it  in  the  presence  of  a  native  of  Abyssinia  and 
Several  English,  for  two  days  successively ;  examining  the 
Abyssinian  on  all  points.  He  knew  the  plants,  and  named 
them  from  the  plates  alone,  and  in  all  things  strictly  confirmed 
what  Bruce  had  written.  All  the  French  traveUers  in  Upper 
Egypt  give  praise  and  credit  to  his  work  ;  as  do  the  captains  of 
the  ships  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  officers  of  die  Indian  army, 
irho  were  as  far  up  the  Nile  as  the  Cataracta.   Indeed  it  is  a 
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most  valuable  acqaisition*     He  is  not  only  accuraykin  general 
hctSy  but  in  all  the  minute  circumstances  deducecnrom  them. 

**  I  shaU  bring  home  the  *  Decade  Bgyptienne,^  the  ^  Courier 
de  I'Egyptes'  with  most  of  the  papers  published  by  the  French 
in  Cairo.  They  will  be  very  amusing,  if  they  do  not  mora 
highly  interest  you.  If  you  have  not  yet  seen  the  <  Memoirs 
of  the  National  Institute  at  Paris,'  endeavour  to  get  them. 
The  work  is  in  five  volumes,  quarto  ;  but  contains  much  cu- 
rious and  new  research,  mingled  with  the  usual  frivolity  and 
petitesse  of  the  French.  We  have  taken  it  here  in  the  French 
prizeg,  and  perhaps  I  shall  be  able  to  procure  a  copy.  It  has 
already  been  lent  to  me  by  a  gentleman  of  Smyrna. 

**  We  go  to  Athens  from  Alexandria,  and  from  Athens  to 
Constantinople.  I  hope  to  be  in  Englaad  in  the  winter. 
Egypt  is  to  be  garrisoned  by  the  Indian  army  under  General 
Baird.  Never  was  there  a  moment  so  advantageous  for 
visiting  this  country  :  formerly  it  was  at  the  hazard  of  life  to 
venture,  after  a  few  plants,  a  mile  from  the  coast.  Now  all  is 
open  and  safe. 

**  A  new  expedition  is  on  foot,  and  it  is  said,  to  Corfu  * 
Many  of  the  ships  are  already  ordered  there  with  troops.  To* 
morrow  all  Egypt  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Buglisb.  The 
Grand  Vizier  is  with  his  army,  and  Colonel  Halloway,  at  Cairo. 
We  were  twice  presented  to  him,  and  received  the  embroidered 
handkerchief  usually  given  on  such  occasions." 


To  the  Rep.  WiOutn  OtUr. 


«  Albxaiidhia,  September  lith,  ISOI. 

<<  As  I  have  sent  a  long  letter  to  Malthus,  which  you  will 
gee,  it  is  not  necessary  to  write  much  noxv.  We  are  here  in 
the  hands  of  the  French.  I  thought  the  English  would  have 
entered  days  ago ;  but  the  tri-colour  is  still  flying,  and  will 
Goutinae  so  for  a  short  time.  Two  regiments  will  march  ou^ 
to  embark  i^  Aboukin  after  midnight,  and  the  rest  will  follow 
as  fast  as  the  vessels  can  be  got  ready  for  them.  Oreat  dis« 
pute  has  arisen  between  Generals  Hutchinson  and  Menou, 
about  tlie  antiquities  and  collections  of  Natural  History  made 
by  the  corps  of  sqavans.  Menou  has  threatened  him  with  all 
the  effects  of  his  ftiry ;  says  he  will  publish  him  as  a  thief  to  all 
Europe,  and  finally  that  he  will  fight  him  on  his  return. 

^*  I  was  at  Cairo  when  the  capitulatbn  began.  There  1 
learned  from  the  Imperial  consul,  that  the  famous  inscriptioa 
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which  18  ta:#xplaiii  the  Hieroglyphics,  was  still  at  Alexandnk. 
I  then  intended  to  write  to  General  Hutchinson  and  Lord 
Keith  on  that  subject,  to  beg  it  might  be  obtained  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  or  the  British  Museum,  as  I  know  fuQ 
well,  we  have  better  Orientalists  than  the  French,  and  a  know* 
ledge  of  eastern  languages  may  be  necessary  in  a6mb  degree 
towards  the  developement  of  these  insCTiptions.    News  ar- 
rived in  the  instant  of  the  cessation  of  hostilities^  and  1  set  out 
in  haste  to  Alexandria.    When  I  arrived  in  the  British  camp, 
General  Hutchinson  informed  me,  that  he  had  already  stipu- 
lated for  the  stone  in  question;   and  asked  me,  whether  I 
thought  the  other  literary  treasures  were  sufficiently  national^ 
to  be  included  in  his  demands.     You  may  be  sure  I  urged  all 
the  %rguments  I   could  muster  to   justify  the    proceeding; 
and  it  is  clear  that  they  are  not  private  property.     GreneraT 
Hutchinson  sent  me  in  to  Menou,  and  charged  me  to  discover 
what  national  property  of  that  kind  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
French.     Hamilton,  Lord  Elgin's  secretary,  had  gone  in  the 
same  morning,  about  an  hour  before,  with  Colonel  Turner  of 
the  Antiquarian  Society,  about  the  Hieroglyphic  Table.    I 
showed  my  pass  at  the  gatefs  and  was  admitted.     The  streets 
and  public  places  were  filled  with  the  French  troops,  in  despe- 
rate bad  humour.     Our  proposals  were  made  known,  and 
backed  with  a  menace  from  the   British  General,  that  he 
would  break  the  capitulation,  if  the  proposals  were  not  acceded 
to.     The  whole  corps  of  si^avans  and  engineers  beset  Menou, 
and  the  poor  old  fellow,  whajt  with  us,  and  them,  was  com- 
pletely hunted.     We  have  been  now  ^t  this  wortc,  smce  Thurs- 
day the  llth,  and  1  believe  have  succeeded.    We  found  much 
more  in  their  possession  than  was  represented  or  imagined. 
Pointers  would  not  range  better  for  game,  than  we  have  done 
for  Statues,  Sarcophagi,  Maps,  MSS.«  Drawings,  Plans,  Charts, 
Botany,  Stuffed  Birds,  Animals,  Dried  Fishes,  &c.    Savqpiy, 
who  has  been  years  in  forming  the  beautiful  collection  of  Na- 
tural History  for  the  Republic,  and  which  is  the  fibrst  t^ng  of 
the  kind  in  the  world,  is  in  despair.   Therefore,  we  represented 
it  to  General  Hutcl^son,  that  it  would  be  the  heaf,  plan  to 
send  him  to  England  also,  as  the  most  proper  person  Co  take 
care  of  the  collection,  and  to  publish  its  description,  if  neces- 
sary.    This  is  now  agreed  to  by  all  parties.     The  other  morn- 
ing I  attended  the  corps  of  engineers  in  their  meeting  room ; 
and  being  reproached  with  the  conduct  of  the  English  in  seiz- 
ing the  curiosities,  1  replied,  that  they  must  recollect,  it  is  ex- 
actly the  part  they  acted  at  Rome ;  and  as  for  Mr,  &ivigny,  i 
it  a  hardship  for  a  traveller,  and  a  man  of  genius,  to  have  an 
Opportunity  ot*  visiting  England  to  so  much  advantage  ?    They 
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laid,  perhaps  the  going  to  England  would  be  felt  as  a  palliatioB, 
if  they  bad  not  been  four  years  absent  from  Franee*  Except 
ourselves,  hardly  an  Englishman  has  been  suffered  yet  to  enter 
the  town ;  but  it  is  completely  surrounded  by  the  British  troops, 
and  Admiral  Bickerton  is  in  the  old  port.  The  French  and 
English  sentinels  are  so  near,  that  they  can  converse  with  each 
other. 

*^  In  the  meantime,  the  suffering  inhabitants  are  impatient  for 
the  entry  of  our  troops.  They  have  been  starving ;  and,  even 
now,  while  I  write,  horse-flesh  (would  you  believe  it !)  sells 
for  two  hundred  and  fifty  medinas  the  rotoli  (near  a  guinea  a 
pound.)  With  the  greatest  difficulty  I  obtained  some  sheep 
from  the  camp,  and  distributed  them  among  the  greatest  suf- 
ferers. We  had  nothing  to  do,  but  to  look  at  the  hieroglyphics 
and  other  antiquhies,  with  stomachs  as  empty  and  craving  as 
the  best  conditioned  philosophers ;  no  indigestions  to  cloud 
our  intellects — all  light,  clear,  incorporeal  faculties!  If  I 
should  hint,  that  Cripps  and  I  in  fond  remembrance  repre- 
sented occasionally  to  our  imagination  a  College  dinner,  do 
not  tell  tales !  The  Turks  during  the  siege  died  of  hunger, 
forty  and  fifty  in  a  day.  Provisions  were  not  only  at  high 
prices,  but  could  not  be  bought.  Wealthy  families  saw  death 
staring  them  in  the  face,  and  wished  to  die  to  end  their  mise- 
ries sooner.  Among  these  was  the  family  of  the  Imperial  con- 
sul. A  calPs  head  sold  for  six  guineas — a  small  pullet  fifteen 
shillings — a  single  egg  seven-pence  half-penny — and  this,  in  a 
country  where  the  price  of  eggs  is  one  dollar,  or  four  and  six- 
pence per  thousand,  at  Damietta,  and  other  places.  The  En- 
glish will  not  suffer  provisions  to  be  brought  in,  till  the  French 
are  gone. 

*^  The  moment  this  business  is  ended,  I  shall  embarl^  for 
Athens,  in  our  way  to  Constantinople,  and  to  England.  Lord 
Keith  goes  upon  the  new  expedition ;  which  is  said  to  be 
destined  for  Corfu.  Admiral  Bickerton  remains  to  command 
the  vessels  on  the  coast,  &c.  General  Baird,  with  the  Indian 
army,  will  garrison  Egypt.  Mr.  Hammer,  known  all  over 
the  Levant  for  his  skill  in  the  oriental  tongues,  came  with  us 
from  Cairo.  He  ia  gone  to  England  with  his  friend  Sir  Sidney 
Smith.     I  gave  him  a  few  lines  to  you,  written  at  a  moment's 

notice ;  and  also  a  letter  to  Lady  Uxbridge.    will  be 

frightened  out  of  his  wits,  not  only  because  Hammer  knows 
his  ignorance  of  Arabic ;  but  because  England  will  find  in 
Hammer,  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  in  Turkish,  Arab,  Per- 
sian, &c.,  which  they  have  yet  seen.  One  object  of  his 
journey  to  England  is  to.  translate  the  manuscript  found  at 
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Cairo^  of  the  Arabian  ni^ts,  not  one  quarter  of  which  i*; 
yet  known  to  us.'' 


To  the  same. 

"Isle  of  Zia,  off  Cape  Smiam, 
Ootobcr  S5,  leOl. 

"  While  Antoiae  is  cutting  up  an  old  goat,  to  fry  some  chops 
in  an  earthen  pan,  for  Cripps's  breakfast,  I  will  make  a  sketch 
of  the  luxuries  we  enjoy  in  Greece.'  It  may  cool  your  ardour 
for  exploring  these  seas  ;  for  when  I  think  of  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  I  once  planned  such  a  voyage,  it  seems  as  a  dream 
that  vanished  with  the  moments  of  repose.  Danger,  fatigue, 
disease,  filth,  treachery,  thirst,  hunger,  storms,  rocks^  assassins, 
these  are  the  realities  !  Will  you  believe,  that  even  I  have  re- 
pented the  undertaking  ?  You  ouce  said  all  my  letters  begin 
with  disasters.  How  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  I  must  show  things 
as  they  are.  In  my  fourth  decade,  I  no  longer  scatter  roses 
among  thorns, 

<*I  call  you  to  witness — was  I  always  at  sea  a  coward? 
Now  the  very  sight  of  it  sickens  me  to  the  heart.  It  has 
handled  me  so  roughly,  that  I  shall  never  face  it  like  a  man 
again.  Coming  from  Egypt,  we  tasted  a  tempest  in  a  Turkish 
sixty-four ;  and  since  were  blown  upon  some  rocks  on  the 
south  of  Naxos,  to  amuse  ourselves  with  drying  our  rags, 
naked,  upon  a  desert.  But  suppose  it  all  goes  well,  and  yon 
have  fine  weather,  and  so  on.  Lice  all  over  your  body ;  lice 
in  your  head ;  fleas,  bugs,  cock-roaches,  rats^  disputing  even 
to  your  teeth,  for  a  crust  of  mouldy  biscuit  fqU  of  maggots. 
What's  the  matter  now  ?  <  Sir,  we  are  becalmed  !'  IVell,  what 
of  that  ?  *  The  pirates  have  lighted  theur  signals,  within  two  . 
miles  of  us,  if  a  breeze  does  not  spring  up,  we  are  lost !'  A 
breeze  comes  !  it  gathers  force — it  blows  fresh — ^it  whistles— 
it  roars«^arkness  all  around — away  goes  the  fore«sheet— 
the  sea  covers  us — again  a  calm — ^again  the  pirates — Mercy ! 
mercy  I 

<<  Lord  Keith  left  Egypt  before  we  did ;  but  the  Capudaa 
Pacha  sent  us,  in  a  Turkish  sixty*four,  to  Rhodes  and  to  Cos. 
At  Cos,  we  hired  a  Cassiot  boat,  for  four  hundred  and  fifty 
piastres  per  month,  open,  and  built  like  a  bean-shell.  Apretly 
vessel,  you  will  say,  after  the  picture  I  have  given  yoor  to 
navigate  these  seas,  in.  such  a  season.  But  Athens  I — Could 
we  return  without  seeing  Attica  ?  You  would  have  ragged  one 
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of  Halliday's  canoes,  sooner  thun  have  been  guilty  of  such 
neglect.  If  it  had  not  been  for  Cripps,  I  should  have  lumed 
back  from  Patmos.  J^ai  le  coeur  gate  ;  de  sorte  qu'il  n'eiiste 
plus ;  ainsi  ce  que  je  fend,  je  ne  puis  ui'emp^her  de  iaire* 

**  Do  you  remember  the  little  boat,  in  which,  many  years 
ago,  we  embarked  from  Lynn,  to  fish  in  the  Roads  ;  and  night 
coming  on,  we  all  crept  into  a  place  where  they  kept  their 
nets  1  Exactly  such  a  ressel  is  now  under  our  command  ;  in 
which  1  squat  at  this  instant,  and  scribble  to  you  upon  my 
knees — the  heavens  our  canopy,  and  the  sea  our  couch. 
Cripps  is  Capitano — I  aai  Noster  Huomo,  as  the  Italians  call 
the  boatswain,  in  a  dirty  night  cap — and  Antoine  is  Scrtvano, 
without  being  able  to  write  or  read. 

''  To*morrow  we  cross  over  to  a  village)  distant  only  twelve 
mUes  from  this  port,  from  whence  it  is  only  a  journey  of  ten 
hours  to  Athens.  When  we  arrive  there,  I  wiB  finish  this 
letter.  Our  plan  is  to  see  Athens  and  Corinth,  and  then  to 
cross  the  seas  again  to  Smyrna ;  from  whence  we  go  by  land 
to  Constantinople.  I  dread  the  voyage ;  but  when  1  consider 
that  Ulysses  escaped  in  a  boat  of  this  kind,  after  so  many 
tempests,  in  the  same  seas,  and  that  Columbus  sailed  to 
America,  in  another  not  much  larger,  I  gather  a  little  courage ; 
but  these  are  all  consolations  while  I  sit  in  port — when  Nep- 
tune rages,  I  shall  squeak  again.  If  Cripps  were  sal'ely  re- 
stored to  his  parents,  I  certainly  should  be  very  indifierent  as 
to  the  rest.  - 

**  I  have  obtained  treasures  since  I  last  wrote  to  you,  ia 
the  way  of  medals  and  manuscripts ;  but  particulariy  of  the 
latter.  Our  deeds  with  the  monks  of  Patmos,  we  wiU  talk 
more  of,  when  we  meet.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that  I  rescued 
from  the  rats  and  the  worms  in  the  library  of  the  convent, 
many  valuable  works.  I  have  a  Greek  MS.  on  vellum,  of  an 
author,  1  believe,  unknown  ;  a  Greek  lexicon,  of  great  anti- 
quity ;  bearing  the  title  of  the  *  Lexicon  of  Saint  Cyril,  of 
Alexandria,'  written  in  the  same  <liaracters  as  the  work. 
Saint  Cyril  was  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  in  .the  reign  of  Tbeodo« 
sitts  the  Second,  successor  of  Arcadius;  and  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  that  city,  in  the  year 
415.  In  th^ear  431,  he  presided  in  the  Council  of  Ephesus, 
against  the  Nestorians.  Arcadius  founded  the  library  and 
convent  of  Patmos ;  and  as  Saint  Cyril  had  great  influence  at 
the  Court  of  his  successor  Theodosiu%  his  lexicon  might  have 
been  presented,  among  other  gifts  which  the  library  received 
from  Constantinople  at  that  time.  If  so,  the  Patmos  lexicon 
is  1386  years  old,  at  least ;  lEmd,  therefore,  very  good  authority 
ia  establishing  the  purity  of  the  Greek  language :  Wheeler^  in 
Ff 
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his  travels,  mentions  having  seen  such  a  lexicon,  in  the  fibrary 
of  a  convent,  at  Mount  Pentelique,  with  which  1  hope  to  com- 
pare the  Patmos  lexicon,  in  a  (ew  days ;  as  since  VVheeler^s 
time,  no  travellers  have  been  to  interrupt  the  slumbers  of  the 
monks  there,  or  to  open  their  manuscripts.  There  is  one 
thing  to  be  observed ;  if  the  word  *AyiH  is  to  be  translated 
sainty  Cyril  could  not  obtain  that  epithet  till  long  after  hid 
death.  But,  I  believe,  it  was  usual  to  distinguish  eminent 
prelates  and  pious  men,  by  that  epithet,  in  all  writings ;  not 
with  the  interpretation  of  ioint,  but  holy,  as  iyM  {»a#»,  the 
holy  croBS.^^ 

«  Athens,  October  31, 1801. 

<<  We  have  been  here  three  days.  We  sailed  into  the  port 
of  the  Piraeus  after  sunset,  on  the  28th.  The  little  voyoge 
from  Cape  Sunium  to  Athens  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  I 
ever  made.  The  height  of  the  mountains  brings  the  most  dis- 
tant objects  into  the  view,  and  you  are  surrounded  by  beauty 
and  grandeur.  The  sailors  and  pilots  still  give  to  every  thing 
its  ancient  name,  with  only  a  little  difference  in  the  pronim- 
6iation  :  they  show  you,  as  you  sail  along,  uEgina,  and  Saia- 
mis.  Mount  Hymettus,-  and  Athens,  and  Megara,  and  the 
mountains  of  Corinth.  The  picture  is  the  same  as  it  was  in 
the  earliest  ages  of  Greece.  The  Acropolis  rises  to  view,  as 
if  it  was  in  its  most  perfect  state:  the  temples  and  buildings 
seem  entire — for  the  eye,  in  the  Saronic  Gulf^  does  not  distin* 
guish  the  injuries  which  the  buildings  have  suffered  ;  and  na- 
ture, of  course,  is  the  same  now,  as  she  was  in  the  days  of 
Themistocles.  I  cannot  tell  you  what  sensations  I  felt — the 
successions  were  so  rapid — I  knew  not  whether  (o  laugh  or 
to  cry — sometimes  I  did  both. 

<<Our  happiness  is  complete.  We  have  forgotten  all  our 
disasters,  and  I  have  half  a  mind  to  blot  out  all  I  have  written 
in  the  first  part  of  this  letter.  We  are  in  the  roost  comforta- 
ble house  imaginable,  wSh  a  good  widow  and  her  daughter. 
You  do  not  know  Lusieri.  He  was  my  friend  in  Italj  many 
years  ago.  Think  what  a  joy  to  find  him  here,  presiding  over 
the  troop  of  artists,  architects,  sculptors,  and  excavators^  that 
Lord  Elgin  has  sent  here  to  work  for  him.  He  is  the  most 
celebrated  artist  at  present  in  the  world.  Pericles  would  have 
deified  him.  He  attends  us  every  where,  and  Pausanias  him- 
self would  not  have  made  a  better  Cicerone. 

**  Athens  exceeds  all  that  has  ever  been  written  or  painted 
from  it.  I  know  not  how  to  give  an  idea  of  it ;  because,  hav- 
ing never  seen  any  thing  like  it,  I  must  become  more  familiar 
with  so  much  msyesty  before  I  can  describe  it.     I  am  no 
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longer  to  lament  the  voyage  I  lost  with  Lord  Berwick ;  be- 
cause it  is  exactly  that  which  a  man  should  see  last  in  his  tra- 
vels. It  is  even  with  joy  that  I  consider  it  as  perhaps  the  end 
of  an  my  admiration.  We  are  lucky  in  the  time  of  our  being 
here.  The  popularity  of  the  English  name  gives  us  access  to 
many  things,  which  strangers  before  were  prohibited  visiting ; 
and  the  great  excavations  whjch  are  going  on  discover  daily 
some  hidden  treasures.  Rome  is  almost  as  insignificant,  in 
compar^on  with  Athens,  as  London  with  Rome ;  and  one  re- 
grets the  consciousness  that  no  probable  union  of  circum- 
stances will  ever  again  carry  the  eflTects  of  human  labour  to 
the  degree  of  perfection  they  attained  here. 

**  In  all  this  satisfaction  1  must  lament  the  plan  pursued  by 
the  agents  of  Lord  Els^in  in  this  place.  Under  pretence  of 
rescuing  the  arts  from  the  bands  of  the  Turks,  they  are  pulling 
down  temples  that  have  withstood  the  injuries  of  time  and 
war  and  barbarism  for  ages,  to  adorn  a  miserable  Scotch  villa.* 
The  fine  bass-reliefs  of  the  Parthenon  are  embarking  for  Con- 
stantinople, and  Minerva  blushes  for  the  asylum  to  which  her 
altars  are  to  be  couveyed.  We  have  already  changed  the 
plan  of  our  return,  and  as  soon  as  we  have  visited  Corinth, 
Sicyon,  Argos,  Megara,  and  Eleusis,  we  shall  set  out  by  land 
for  Thessalonica.  In  our  route,  we  shall  pass  by  Marathon, 
Thebes,  and  the  Straits  of  Thermopylae,  through  all  the  north 
of  Greece  and  Theasaly,  into  Macedonia;  by  which  means 
we  hope  to  reach  Constantinople  sooner,  and  as  we  shall  tra- 
verse a  country  that  travellers  have  rarely  explored,  we  may 
find  something  yet  unnoticed  to  give  a  relish  to  the  journey. 
Lusieri  is  jiistr  returned  from  an  excursion  into  Arcadia ;  which 
be  describes  as  exactly  in  its  ancient  pastoral  state  ;  the  para- 
dise of  Greece,  and  full  of  the  richest  sources  of  painting  and 
poetry.  *  Scenes'  he  says,  <  in  which  he  could  forget  his  own 
country,  and  the  whole  world.'  The  account  he  gives  of  it 
makes  us  wish  to  visit  it ;  but,  in  this  maimer,  when  should  we 
lee  England  again  ?  Let  the  pipe  of  the  shepherd  gladden 
the  vBlleys  d(  Arcadia,  as  we  draw  nearer  to  more  welcome 
Tibrations.  The  twang  of  a  college-bell  would,  at  present, 
sound  sweeter  in  my  ears  than  the  song  of  the  sirens. 

'Ah!  whj did  fate  bii  steps  deepy 

In  stormj  paths  to  roam, 
Remote  from  all  congenial  jay  1 

Oh,  take  the  wanderer  home  !* 


*  It  is  plcasmgto  reflect,  that  one  groond  of  Dr.  Clarke's  lamentation  has  proved  to 
be  erroneoas;  and  wbaterer  dilierence  ol  opinion  may  stiU  exist  with  respect  to  the. 
propriehr  of  the  spoliation  here  deprecated,  there  are  few.  we  belieTe,  who  an  not 
disposed  to  rejoiee,  that  the  fmits  or  it  are  now  permnncn^  depontc4  In  the  BHttdi 
Museum. 
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<*  We  have  paid  a  Tisit  to  poor  TweddePs  grave.  He  tf 
buried  in  the  oiiddle  of  the  temple  of  Theseus ;  and  as  no- 
thing but  a  heap  of  earth  covers  him,  we  are  endeavoaring  to 
pr6tect  his  remains  by  a  more  decent  and  worthy  sepulchre. 
IVe  shall  cause  his  body  to  be  laid  deeper  than  it  now  is,  and 
place  over  it  a  simple  but  massive  covering  of  Parian  mari^le^ 
with  an  inscription,  containing  merely  his  name,  age,  and 
country.  I  will  write  to  you  again,  as  soon  as  we  arrive  in 
Constantinople." 


To  the  same. 


"  Summit  of  Parmassvs,  DeeeMbcr  U,  1801. 

<<  It  is  necessary  to  forget  all  that  has  preceded — all  Ae 
travels  of  my  Kfe — all  I  ever  imagined — all  I  ever  saw !  Asia 
— Egypt  -  the  Isles — Italy — the  Alp« — whatever  you  will  ? 
Greece  surpasses  all !  Stupendous  in  its  ruins !  Awful  in 
its  mountains  I— captivating  in  its  vales — bewitching  in  its  cli- 
roate*  Nothing  ever  equalled  it — no  pen  can  describe  k — 
no  pencil  can  portray  it ! 

**  I  know  not  when  we  shall  get  to  Constantinople.  We 
are  as  yfst  only  three  days  distant  from  Athens ;  and  here  wv 
sit  on  the  top  of  Parnassus,  in  a  little  stye,  full  of  smoke,  after 
wandering  for  a  lortnight  in  Attica,  Boeotia,  and  Phocis.  We 
have  been  in  every  spot  celebrated  in  ancient  story — in  fields 
of  slaughter,  and  in  groves  of  sOng.  I  shall  grow  old  in  teD* 
ing  you  the  wonders  of  this  country.  Marathon,  Thebes, 
Plataca,  Leuctra,  Thespia,  Mount  Helicon,  the  Orove  of  the 
Muses,  the  Cave  of  Trophonius,  Cheronea,  Orchomene, 
Delphi,  the  Castaiian  fountain — Parnassus — ^we  have  paid  onr 
vows  in  all !  But  what  is  most  remarkable,  in  Greece  there  is 
hardly  a  spot,  which  has  been  peculiarly  dignified,  that  is  not 
also  adorned  by  the  most  singular  beauties  of  nature.  Inde- 
pendent of  its  history,  each  particular  object  is  interesting. 
Attached  to  that  enthusiasm,  which  imagination  or  memory 
excites  in  its  full  force,  it  becomes  a  scene  of  adoration. 

"  We  came  to-day  from  Delphi.  To-morrow  we  descend 
towards  the  Straits  of  Thermopyls,  and  hasten  lorward  to  the 
vale  of  Tempe,  and  to  Olympus.  We  have  toiled  incessantly, 
and  I  hope  not  in  vain ;  for  we  have  made  many  discoveries^ 
that  have  escape**  less  industrious  travellers.  Of  these  it  is 
impossible  to  tell  now.  i  have  much  to  say  to  you,  in  little 
space,  and  with  little  time,  in  great  fatigue,  and  with  an  un* 
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fleasant  consciousDess  of  not  having  written  to  Uckfield  since 
left  Egypt. 

"  Our  jouruey  to  the  Morea  answered  all  our  expectations. 
This  has  surpassed  them.  We  have  no  longer  any  complaints 
to  make.  We  ride  on  fine  horses,  in  the  fiaest  country  in 
the  worid,  and  with  weather  such  as  you  would  be  proud  of  in 
summer. 

^^  But  what  will  you  say  to  the  acquisitions  I  have  made  for 
the  University  of  Cambruige :  the  tomb  of  Euclid,  and  the 
colossal  statue  of  the  Eleusinian  Ceres,  from  her  tempjle  in 
Eleusis,  the  known  work  of  Phidias,  and  the  gift  of  Pericles  ? 
We  have  ireighted  a  ship  from  Athens,  with  antiquities ;  but  it 
would  fill  a  volume  to  tell  you  the  difficulties  I  had  to  encoun- 
ter. Lord  Elgin  had  all  his  agents  and  artists  in  Athens,  to 
pull  down  the  temples,  for  materials  to  adorn  a  Scotch  villa. 
Acquisitions  for  others  were  even  prohibited ;  and  I  had  to 
fight  through  the  intrigues  of  a  herd  of  rascally  Greeks,  the 
obstacles  arising  from  a  thousand  causes,  from  expense,  Jfrom 
bad  air,  from  want  of  every  necessary  machinery,  and  last, 
and  greatest,  from  consiUar  chicanery,  and  it|>feiiuitic  jealousy. 
But  they  are  bound  for  England,  and  I  breathe  freely. 

**  First  of  a}],  I  have  to  thank  Cripps,  without  whom  i  could 
have  done  nothing.  And  the  expense  of  conveying  to  Eng- 
land the  enormous  statue  of  Ceres,  after  I  had  obtained  it, 
he  has  taken  upon  himself,  by  his  own  desire.  The  tomb  of 
Euclid  (you  will  hardly  credit  it)  I  bought  of  a  consul,  from 
under  the  very  nose  of  the  ambassador's  chaplain,  and  his  host 
of  Gothic  plunderers. 

'^  The  removal  of  the  statue  of  Ceres  has  been  attempted  by 
the  French,  upon  a  ^former  occasion,  without  success.  The 
Eleusinians  also  relate,  that  once  being  brought  to  the  shore,  she 
returned  back  to  her  station,  by  a  miraculous  flight,  like  the     i 

virgin  of  Loretto.     bad,  for  once  in  his  life,  a  flash  of 

taste,  and  wrote  to  the  ambassador  to  remove  it,  as  I  have  since 
learned,  but  they  gave  it  up  in  despair.  At  last  come  two 
demUsemUtrjavellers^  from  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  and  whip 
it  off  in  a  trice.     I'll  tell  you  how  it  was  done. 

*^  After  we  returned  from  the  Morea,  I  found  the  goddess  in 
a  dunghill  buried  to  her  ea^s.  The  Eleusinian  peasants,  at 
the  very  mention  of  moving  it,  regarded  me  as  one  who  would 
bring  the  moon  from  her  orbit.  What  would  become  of  their  . 
com,  they  said,,  if  the  old  lady  vnth  her  basket  toae  removed  f  I 
went  to  Athens,  and  made  application  to  the  Pacha,  aiding  my 
request  by  letting  an  English  telescope  glide  between  his  fin- 
gers. The  business  was  done ;  the  telescope^  and  the  popula-  i . 
rity  of  the  English  name  at  present  in  Turkey,  determined  tbe                          ,r 
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affair ;  and  leaving  Mr.  Cripps  in  Athens,  I  set  out  for  Elensis, 
attended  by  a  Turkish  officer,  the  Chogodax  of  the  Pacha. 
But  how  to  move  a  statue,  weighing  sundry  tons,  witbout  any 
wheeled  machine,  ropes,  levers,  or  mechanical  aid ! — I  made  a 
triangle  of  wood,  so-^ 

(Here  he  gives  adeecriptum  ofthemachine :) 

on  which  I  laid  the  goddess,  with  her  breasts  upwards,  and  by 
means  of  cords  made  of  twisted  herbs,  brought  fnmi  Athens, 
and  about  sixty  peasants,  she  vaulted  into  the  Acropolis  of 
Eleusis,  and  from  thence  to  the  sea-side,  and  at  length  into 
our  little  CasHoi  vessel ;  moving  the  space  of  a  mile,  almost 
as  fast  as  a  snail. 

**  Behold  the  goddess  then  bound  for  England,  and  touch- 
ing at  the  PiriBus,  to  take  leave  of  the  Athenians. 

*<The  statue  of  Ceres  is  entire  to  the  waist,  being  onginally, 
as  it  is  now,  a  bust ;  but  of  such  enormous  size,  that  I  know 
not  where  the  University  will  place  it.  On  her  bead  is  a  coro- 
net, or  basket,  adorned  with  all  the  symbols  of  her  naysteries. 
Her  hair  is  bound  with  fillets,  and  her  breasts  are  crossed  with 
bands,  supporting  in  front  the  mask,  described  by  IVHancar- 
ville  and  Montfauoon  as  found  on  the  Greek  vases. 

^*  The  tomb  of  Euclid  consists  of  a  single  column  of  mar* 
^  ble,  exactly  answering  the  description  given  by  Pausanias  of 
the  tomb  of  Epaminondas,  at  Mantinea,  in  Arcadia.  It  con- 
tains a  bass-relief,  representing  Euclid  in  the  long  robe,  which 
the  Greeks  in  their  sculpture  particularly  adopt  to  distinguish 
the  philosopher,  with  his  scroll  in  his  hand ;  and  above,  this 
inscription : — 

EYKAmAZETKAlAOT 
EPMIONETS 

**  It  is  more  interesting  in  showing  that  he  was  a  native  of 
the  town  of  Hermione,  in  the  Morea  ;  and  may  account  for 
his  having  founded  the  school  of  Megara.  But  here  jou  have 
the  start  of  me,  for  I  know  nothing  of  his  life,  and  am  only 
occupied  in  thinking  how  interesting  such  an  antiquity  must  be 
for  the  University  of  Cambridge,  where  the  name  of  Euclid  is 
so  particularly  revered.  We  have  many  things  besides :  the 
*Nrtatue  of  Pan,  that  was  in  the  grotto  of  that  deity  in  the  Acro- 
polis, at  Athens ;  part  of  a  bass-relief  from  the  Parthenon, 
the  work  of  Phidias  ;  a  whole  column  of  verd  antique,  from 
the  temple  of  Minerva  Polias ;  and  many  other  baas-reliefi^ 
inscriptions,  &c.    I  have  collected  above  a  thousand  Greek 
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medals,  bronze,  silver,  and  gold ;  of  plants  I  wiU  not  now 
sp^k.  The  manuscripts  I  have  already  made  you  acquainted 
with.  Our  minerab  we  completed  in  Constantinople,  and 
have  hardly  found  any  since. 

*<  In  the  Morea  I  obtained  several  Greek  vases,  which  wBl  be 
a  discovery  highly  gratifying  to  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  who  had  be- 
fore  great  reason  to  believe  that  these  vases  were  found  in 
Greece,  by  a  specinu^n  brought  from  the  isle  of  Milo,  by 
Messrs.  Bemers  and  Tilson.     I  have  enclosed  for  you  and  I 

your  friends,  two  or  three  crocusi^s,  which  1  plucked  in  the  \ 

plain  of  Marathon,  for  the  express  purpose  of  sending  you,  in 
a  letter,  to  England.  At  Delphos  we  found  several  inscrip- 
tions,  which- 1  believe  have  not  been  known  to  travellers  ;  at 
Orchomene  many  more,  and  very  interesting. 

**  We  have  hardly  a  rag  to  our  backs,  and  know  not  how 
we  shall  make  our  wsmlrobe  hold  out  to  Constantinople. 
Clean  shirts  upon  Sundays,  like  the  Russians,  and  coats  out  at 
elbows.  As  for  Antmne,  he  is  dressed  in  the  blankets  of  the 
Albanians,  and  perhsps,  die  best  off  of  all ;  your  MacedoMm 
raiment  laughs  at  a  modem  frock.  Cripps  has  let  his  beard 
grow  these  six  months.  I  want  no  such  marks  of  BoncHtude* 
Certainly,  you  would  not  recognise  either  of  us.  We  have 
just  heard  the  news  of  a  general  peace,  so  we  shall  abbreviate 
our  journey,  by  a  cut  through  France,  and  a  visit  to  Paris. 

**  I  know  you  will  pay  heavily  for  this  letter,  and  that  is  per- 
fectly indiflferent  to  me.  If  you  will  make  me  write,  you 
should  be  taxed  to  help  government  to  patch  up  accounts  at 
the  end  of  the  war.  The  tomb  of  the  Athenians  still  remains 
in  the  plmn  of  Marathon,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Thebans  at 
Cheronea.  (We  found  the  tomb  of  Hesiod,  at  Orchomene, 
.  and  of  the  Spartans,  in  the  defile  of  Thermopyls.  This  note 
1  have  added  since.)  The  little  dog  you  left  me,  is  with  us 
still.  But  I  lost  the  most  beautiful  animal  in  Thebes ;  a  dog  like 
a  lion,  that  I  had  brought  from  the  temple  of  Esculapius,  in 
Epidauria,  in  the  Morea.  He  was  my  companion  by  day,  and 
oar  g^ard  by  night.  The  thievish  Thebaps  decoyed  him,  and 
I  saw  him  no  more. — I  cannot  see  to  write  more.  Our  little 
cabin  is  filled  with  smoke,  and  my  eyes  stream  with  tears  of 
acknowledgment  for  a  fire  so  near  the  seat  of  Apollo.  Par* 
nassus  affords  us  sensations  at  our  fingers'  ends,  to  which  we 
have  long  been  strangers.  Adieu !  God  Uess  you !  Cripps 
sends  many  earnest  wishes  for  a  speedy  meeting.'' 

"La&issa,  in  Thsbsalt,  Dee.  SS,  1601. 

^'  Olympus  in  view,  and  so  covered  with  snow,  that  I  fear 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  gain  the  summit.    The  Peneos  roars 
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under  our  windows,  swelled  with  the  late  raiils,  and  as  muddy 
as  the  Nile.  Things  are  not  so  much  changed  in  Greece  as  is 
believed.  The  names  of  places  remain.  It  is  our  manner  of 
pronunciation  that  makes  the  modem  appellations  new.  Tra- 
ditions remain  worth  notice.  A  peasant  told  me  this  day,  that 
«tbe  first  voyage  attempted  by  sea,  was  made  from  Alloa,  a  little 
port  in  the  plain  of  Crocias.  What  a  cunous  relic  of  the  Ar- 
gonautic  expedition  from  Thessaly  !  They  also  boast  of  having 
been  the  firat  people  who  tamed  and  mounted  horses.  We  did 
not  find  the  hellebore  upon  Mount  (Eta,  nor  can  conceive 
what  Tournefort  means  by  his  manna  tree,  in  the  isle  of  Syra. 
To-morrow  we  go  through  the  vale  of  Tempe,  pronounced 
Tembcif  by  the  modems.  The  Anacharsis  map  of  the  defile  of 
Thermopylae  is  not  worth  a  sous.  That  of  Plats&a  is  w<me. 
I  found  the  tomb  of  the  Spartans,  as  I  can  prove  to  your  satis- 
faction ;  and  what  gratifies  me  much,  I  discovered  the  niins 
of  the  city  of  Tithorea,  hitherto  unknown,  and  found  inscrip- 
tions to  prove  the  truth  of  the  discovery.  1  obtamed  some 
good  medals  here." 


To  his  Mother. 


(<  Summit  of  Parv^ssus,  in  ice  9nAtuamr, 
Dec  16,  1801. 

*<I  am  well  aware  what  a  length  of  time  it  is  since  I  wrote 
last,  for  in  my  voyage  from  Egypt,  I  had  no  opportunity  to  send 
a  letter  to  England  ;  and  look  what  paper  1  now  use.  The 
pleasure  of  dating  a  letter  to  you,  on  the  very  pinnacle  of  Par- 
nassus, induces  me  to  venture  a  few  lines  by  a  doubtful  road, 
though  I  must  add,  that  nothing  but  the  date  was  written  there. 
1  am  now  at  Salonichi,  the  ancient  Tbessalonica,  in  Macedonia^ 
still  on  my  road  to  Constantinople ;  having  travelled  over 
all  Greece  and  Thessaly,  and  have  only  to  say  we  are  both 
well,  for  1  have  no  pleasure  in  writing,  until  I  can  get  news 
from  Uckfield,  and  know  how  you  all  are ;  which  I  hope  to 
receive  upon  my  arrival  at  Constantinople,  within  twenty  days 
from  this  time,  and  it  is  now  the  30th  of  December. 

<'  I  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Otter,  which  I  am  sure  he  wiQ 
show  you,  though  it  contains  nothing  that  will  -  be  interesting 
to  you,  as  it  is  all  about  antiquities,  and  such  sort  of  trum- 
pery; 

"  The  news  of  the  peace  has  just  reached  us,  and  we  shall 
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by  that  meaB8  be  abte  to  shorten  our  rotd  home,  and  go 
through  France. 

**  After  I  arrire  at  Constantinople,  the  intercourse  between 
us  will  continue  widi  less  interruption,  and  we  shall  often  hear 
from  each  other,  tfiough  I  hope  I  do  not  decei? e  you  or  my- 
self in  si^ng  tlttt  we  shall  soon  be  in  England.  We  are  pur- 
suing now  a  JBreet  read  Aome,  and  there  will  be  nothing  to  caO 
us  to  the  right  or  the  left  ;  no  more  Parnassian  hills.  Arcadian 
▼ales,  or  plains  renowned  in  song.  We  shall  pass  the  stupid 
marshes  of  the  Danube,  and  the  fields  ot  France,  like  the  flash 
of  a  meteor.  Do  you  recollect  the  letter  you  once  received, 
which  began  at  Naples,  and  ended  within  forty  miles  of  Uck* 
field  ? — such  a  letter  I  hope  soon  to  send  you. 

**  1  have  had  no  return  of  my  fever  since  1  left  Jerusalem. 
It  took  leave  of  me  upon  my  arrival  in  the  convent  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre. 

**  Mount  Oljmpus  is  in  iull  view  before  us,  from  this  place. 
They  show  here  the  stone  pulpit  in  which  St.  Paul  preached 
when  he  visited  Thessalonica." 


Ta  tlu  MUv.  George  Siraemf. 

"  TaiMALoif icA,  Dte.  SO,  180L 

**  Dear  Stracey, — What  a  length  of  time,  and  I  have  only 
received  one  letter  from  you  I  I  know  not  your  address,  there* 

fore,  am  forced  to  send  this  under  cover  to ^  and 

even  hir  1  have  forgotten,  so  it  will  be  directed  to  his  brother. 

*<  We  have  travelled  over  all  Syria,  Egypt,  Greece,  Thessaly, 
&c.,  and  are  now  in  Macedonia,  on  our  way  to  Constantinople. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  give  you  our  travels  in  detaO  here,  and 
even  impossible. 

<*  When  I  have  time  to  write  to  you,  I  am  too  fatigued ;  and 
when  I  am  not  fatigued,  I  have  not  time.  And  thu  you  will 
readily  imsgine  is  the  usual  event  of  travel.  I  have  often 
wished  to  make  you  acquainted  with  the  important  acquisitions 
we  have  made.  From  the  monastery  of  the  Apocalypse  ^n 
the  isle  of  Patmos,  I  procured  some  Greek  manuscripts ;  one 
of  which  appears  a  work  of  Socrates,  or  of  his  disci]des,  that 
has  not  yet  been  known.  I  have  also  obtained  in  Egypt,  a 
complete  copy,  in  Arabic,  and  I  believe  the  only  one  known 
of  the  «Elf  Leela,  O  Leela;'  or, '  Thousand  and  One  Nights.' 
You  know  the  translation  we  have  from  tbe  French,  does  not 
contain  one-fourth  of  the  original  work.    It  is  In  four  Tolumes 
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quarto*  Mf.  HamrDer^  who  went  with  Sir  Sydney  Smilb  to 
England,  has  promised,  and,  indeed,  desired  to  cranslate  it  for 
the  public. 

**  1  have  a  Greek  manuscript  of  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and 
sef  era]  Greek  works  in  manuscript  an  music  and  poetry. 

<*  The  number  of  cases  I  have  sent  So  England  amoants  to 
seventy-six.  They  are  all  well  filled.  I  have  Aose  one  thon- 
sand  Greek  medals,  in  gold,  silver,  and  bronze ;  above  six 
thousand  foreign  plants ;  a  very  large  collection  of  minerabi 
made  in  all  the  different  regions  of  our  travels ;  a  gpreat  number 
of  insects,,  &c.  Drawings,  maps,  charts,  plans,  inBcriptions, 
are  among  the  rest. 

« I  hope  it  will  not  be  long  ere  we  meet,  as  we  go  from 
Constantinople  to  Vienna,  and  thence  through  France  by  the 
rray  of  Paris  to  London.    - 


To  the  Rev.  miUam  Otter. 


CoNSTAiiTiiropLE,  F^.  15, 18QSL 

<<  We  came  by  land  from  Athens,  a  route  liitherto  unprac- 
tised by  literary  travellers.  The  long  dreary  tract  of  Thrace 
made  us  often  sigh  for  the  shores  of  the  BosfAoma,  though 
we  now  more  eagerly  long  for  the  banks  of  the  Damibe.  We 
expect  every  day  to  begin  our  journey  over  Mount  Hcemus  to 
Hungary,  and  have  already  heard  that  the  troops  of  Ali  Padia 
have  retired  towards  Jassy ;  but  Lord  Elgin  thinks  it  better 
we  should  wait  till  the  hordes  which  have  long  infested  the 
road  have  disappeared  ;  and  profit  by  the  opening  of-  spring, 
which  takes  place  here  in  the  beginning  of  March  to  set  out 
for  Vienna  and  Paris,  ^he  disorders  will  hardly  be  greater 
than  those  between  this  place  and  Salonichi ;  we  passed  one 
night  upon  the  ashes  of  a  town  newly  burned,  and  at  tiiat 
moment  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels. 

<<  We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the  balls  and  masquerades  of 
the  Carnival,  as  you  may  recollect  we  were  at  the  same  period 
last  year.  Cripps,  the  Proteus  of  the  festivity,  assumes  as  many 
shapes  and  dresses,  aa  there  are  partners  for  him  in  the  dance. 

**  I  cannot  imagine  to  whom  it  is  I  am  indebted  for  the  para* 
graph  in  the  papers.  It  first  appeared  in  the  Frankfort  Ga- 
zette, dated  Paris.  Since,  it  has  been  transported,  with 
various  modifications,  to  other  places,  and  lastly  I  find  it  in  tbe 
True  Briton.  Sometimes  my  name  is  written  Cktrk^  aod 
others  Klarke.    I  have  no  other  objection  to  such  newspaper 
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Celebrity,  than  that  I  am  always  log^d  in  at  the  tail  of  Mr. 
1^    Hammery  which  makes  me  believe  that— — « whom  he  accom- 
panied home,  has  made  use  of  my  name,  that  it  might  not  ap- 
pear a  puff  solely  for  Hammer,  and  so  be  attributed  to  him.     I 
gare  Hammer  a  letter,  written  in  great  hast€,  at  Rosetta,  to 
'  you,  just  as  he  left  us,  to  join  Sir  Sydney,  and  hope  you  frill 
do  him  the  honours,  at  Cambridge.     He  is  the  greatest  Arab 
,    scholar  we  have.     As  for  my  ewifirmmg  his  obiervatums  an  the 
I    plam  of  Tray,  it  is  rather  a  sweeping  puff,  for  he  has  no  obser- 
I    vadons  on  that  subject  but  those  I  gave  him,  and  I  believe 
never  was  there.     They  allow  him  also  credit  for  having  dis- 
I    covered  the  'MSS.>  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  which  is  a  discovery 
he  was  never  able  to  make ;  nor  would  he  believe  I  had  done 
it,  till  he  saw  the  work  in  my  hands,  and  has  promised  to  trans- 
\   late  it.     He  wrote  to  me  from  Malta  to  renew  his  offers,  and 
[    begged  I  would  send  the  MSS.  to  England.'    The  paragraph 
\   m  the  True  BrUon  must  have  been  inserted  by  himself,  as  it  is 

not  English,  but  evidently  the  composition  of  a  foreigner. 

k       ^'  Well,  our  long  journey  is  drawing  to  a  conclusion  !  You 

will  find  it  has  wrought  greater  changes  in  me,  than  you  will 

'    imagine.     Whether  for  the  better  or  worse,  you  must  judge. 

[   For  these  last  eleven  years,  let  me  ask  you,  where  have  I  once 

been  still  f     It  is  time  the  moving  principle  should  cease.     A 

man  in  his  fourth  decade,  has  lost  much  of  that  restlessness 

which  perpetually  attaches  him  to  external  objects,  and  begins 

to  look  within  hiuisell,  to  see  bow  the  list  of  his  impertinences 

vrill  sum  up  at  last.     Sometimes  transitory  sparks,  tbe  volatile 

f  '  indications  of  expiring  fire,  stimulate  for  a  moment  a  disposition 

.    to  counteract  the  tis  inertiii^ ;  but  they  vanish,  and  the  residium 

consists  of  thoSQ  decomposed  principles  which  baffle  human 

\  synthesis. 

I  "  In  examining  the  extent  of  our  travels  by  Mercator's 
^  chart,  I  find  they  comprehend  no  less  than  45  degrees  of  east 
longitude,  from  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  to  that  of  Cape 
St  Mary,  in  the  isle  of  Madagascar,  and  38".  SO.  30.  of  North 
latitude.  We  have  visited  three  of  the  four  quafters ;  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa;  and  certainly  in  Asia,  the  tract  we  passed 
over  comprehends  no  small  field  of  inquiry.  The  globe  offers 
very  little  variety  of  climate,  to  which  we  have  not  been  ex- 
posed, and  in  the  examination  of  its  productions,  we  have  the 
satisfaction  to  hope,  that  you  will  neither  reproach  us  with  idle- 
ness nor  neglect.  In  the  journey  home,  we  expect  to  lounge 
a  little,  as  the  objects  it  will  present,  demand  neither  painfql 
nor  Nborious  research.  I  will  now  tell  you  what  plan  I  have 
cittlked  out  for  that  journey.  The  intell^ence  I  have  collect- 
ed respecting  the  plain  of  .Troy,  will  be  interesting  toyoa;  I 
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am  aMured  it  will  be  interesting  to  others :  be  that  as  it  may,  1 
^  shall  not  bring  to  England  an  indigested  niassy  because  I  do 

* .  not  think  its  atmosphere  will  be  fa vouraUe  to  its  future  solulion. 

For  this  reason,  I  shall  occupy  myself  in  the  road,  at  MmMm- 
9eraiiSf  and  in  dull  post-houses,  in  putting  together  aconfirmatioa 
of  what  others  have  discovered  in  the  plain  of  Troy,  and  a 
j  series  of  arguments  upon  the  truth  of  the  story  of  the  war ;  be- 

cause I  think  the  identity  of  the  place,  cannot  continue  an  ob- 
ject of  dispute ;  nudgre  the  insane  reveries  of  Bryant.  Sone 
new  discoveries,  of  course,  I  hope  to  offer ;  and  among  these, 
the  mound  of  the  plain,  with  the  tombs  of  Ilus,  and  of  Myrinoa; 
New  Ilium;  the  real  character  and  topography  of  Gargarns; 
the  source  of  the  Simois  ;  and  the  characteristic  pheDomeu 
of  the  sources  of  the  Scaniander ;  the  temple  of  JypiUr 
lAberatar;  antiquities,  inscriptions,  and  some  remarkable 
collateral  evidences  respecting  the  event  of  the  war  of  Troy, 
considered  abstractedly,  with  respect  to  Homer. 

**  First,  I  have  to  thank  you  and  Malthus  beyond  all  mea- 
sure, for  the  books  you  sent  me.     They  were  not  given  to  ms 
till  my  return  herie,  long  a^er  my  visit  to  Troy,  but  they  are 
'  teekome.     *  C'est  Vembarras  de  richesse,'  as  Morritt  saya,  ill 

his  List  of  Believers,  for  I  have  such  an  anecdote  for  you.    It 

is  now  two  days  since  our  ambassador  sent  for  me  into  his  bed- 

'  ,  room,  and  after  a  long  preamble,  told  me  that  if  any  thing  he 

could  do  to  forward  my  inquiries  respecting  the  plain  of  Troy 
would  be  of  use  to  my  work,  he  begged  I  would  name  it ;  that 
he  would  send  artists,  or  engineers,  expressly  to  the  Darda- 
nelles, to  take  any  drawings,  or  make  any  observations  I  might 
i  require.     As  we  had  never  before  experienced  other  than 

\  obstacles  from  that  quarter,  I  stared,  and  felt  uneasy  how  to 

^  reply;  at  length  I  told  him,  that  if  such  written  notes  or 

queries  yrovld  serve  to  guide  him  in  visiting  that  country,  as  he 
required  of  me,  for  my  use  and  advantage,  I  would  put  toge- 
ther a  series,  from  which  he  might  derive  what  amusement  he 
pleased.  However,  he  still  acted  the  Mecenas ;  and,  I  sap- 
pose,  expected  a  full  eulogium  from  i  this  rebellious  pen*  I 
nave  it  ready ;  at  least,  these  words  contain  the  whole  acknovr- 
ledgment. 


<  Timeo  Danaot,  et  dona  ferentei.' 

<*  The  letter  from  Malthus  i  found  here,  with  books,  after 
my  arrival  from  Egypt  and  Greece.  It  had  been  here  aimoat 
a  year.  This  will  account  for  my  not  having  answered  it, 
which  I  shall  now  do.  Morier  is  a  very  good  fellowi  and  was 
always  sincere  and  friendly  to  us.    I  suppose  you  bare  seen 
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his  pamphlet  on  the  campaign  wkh  the  Yizier*8  army.  We 
play  at  chess  together,  till  we  greet  the  rising  sun  ;  as  you  and  I, 
in  other  days,  did  at  backgannnon.  Hunt  is  in  the  Archipelago, 
and  Hamilton  at  Thebes,  in  Upper  Egypt.  Carlyle  long  ago 
gone  to  England. 

The  liberating  of  the  Maltese  slaves,  some  of  whom  had 
been  forty  years  in  chains,  is  a  forlorn  hope  of  the  CapudUi 
Pacba^s,  to  do  away  the  evil  impression  made  by  the  murder 

of  the  Beys.     It  was  patched  up  between 9pd  him.     I 

was  at  the  palace  when  these  poor  men  came  to  thank  the 
English  nation,  h  was  an  a£fecting  sight.  Many  will  return 
to  their  relations,  after  being  thought  dead  for  several  years. 
•At  present  the  English  have  a  presumed  popularity  with  the 
TuricSi  but  this  you  may  de[)end  upon,  from  the  moment  the 
French  ambassador  arrives  at  Constantinople,  adieu  to  all 
union  betwen  England  and  the  Porte.  Our  merchants  are 
well  aware  of  this. 

**  We  continue  our  ride  towards  Vienna,  on  horses.  Per* 
haps  we  may  i^et  a  carriage  at  Bucharest ;  if  not,  it  will  be  a 
famous  eiertion  of  equestrianship,  from  Athens  to  Vienna. 

**  Are  you  not  impatient  to  see  the  figure  of  the  Eleusinian 
Ceres  t  It  was  shipped  the  fjbgC!^  at  Smyrna,  before  a  great 
concourse  of  people.  If  I  had  not  used  precaution,  diplo- 
matic intrigue  would  have  deprived  me  of  the  honour  of 
sending  this  figure  to  Cambridge.  Our  ambassador  has  more 
than  once  expressed  his  chagrin,  at  our  having,  as  he  says^ 
plucked  the  jewel  from  his  crown." 


To  the  Rev.  Robt.  Malthus. 

''COMSTAHTDrOFLC,  MlTCll  16,1802. 

'<  i  have  two  letters  of  yours  to  answer,  and  what  will  you 
say,  when  I  assure  you  they  are  the  only  productions  of  your 
[^pen  I  have  received  since  I  came  from  Petersburg.  The  first 
|of  these  arrived  with  the  packet  of  pamphlets  on  the  Troade. 
It  bears  date  March  the  Ut,  1801.  Tour  second  letter  is 
|dated  December  *25 ;  I  received  it  a  few  days  after  the  other. 
An  illness,  the  effect  of  the  climate,  which  brought  me  to  ex* 

)me  danger,  and  from  which  I  am  not  yet  sufficiently  recovered 
to  leave  the  hQUse,  prevented  my  answering  both. 

*^  1  have  just  ended  a  long  lettw  to  Pallas,  and  I  gave  him 
your  queries  respecting  the  peculiar  checks  tp  population 

<*8 
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among  the  Nomades.  Pallas  is  getting  old,  but  bis  iacnlties 
are  in  their  full  force,  and  he  is  the  most  communicative  8<;a?aiil 
I  ever  saw.  He  is  troubled  with  a  gay  wife.  '  We  lired  the 
summer  in  his  house,  and  there  was  hardly  a  day  that  he  did 
not  instruct  me  in  some  new  fact,  or  give  me  originaJ  papery 
maps,  and  drawings.  We  left  our  carriage  with  his  wife  (as 
for  him,  and  it  will  afford  you  a  trait  of  the  g^ood  man,)  be 
would  accept  of  no  recompense,  nor  any  other  memonal  than 
xny  old  roujid  bat,  which  I  had  worn  the  whole  journey  from 
Cambridge  ;  because,  he  said,  *  As  1  lounge  in  my  vineyardi 
at  Sudak,  it  will  fill  my  head  with  English  ideas  ;  and  perh^ 
impregnate  my  brain  with  the  enterprise  which  spurred  iff 
owner  from  the  frontiers  of  Finmark,  to  the  mountains  of 
Caucasus.*  I  can  give  you  no  idea  of  tbeir  hospitality;  it 
was  a  continued  feast,  intellectual  as  well  as  sensual.  When 
we  left  them,  they  provided  us  with  beds  of  fine  red  leather, 
sheets,  provisions,  and  a  new  collection  of  comforts  and  ne- 
cessaries for  the  voyage. 

^*  The  manuscript  you  mention  is  indeed  a  great  acquisi- 
tion. Hammer  had  promised  to  translate  it.  It  is  in  four 
volumes  or  cases,  in  quarto,  and  the  Arabic,  in  translation, 
generally  augments  to  double  itsioriginal  bulk  ;  as  no  other  can 
render  the  extraordinary  conciseness  and  mascuUne  brevity 
which  characterizes  that  language.  Viewing  the  mass  c^ 
science  it  contains,  its  importance  as  an  avenue  t^  all  the  oriea- 
tal  languages,  among  which  it  appears  as  a  venerable  tree 
oversbadoi^ed  by  the  multitude  of  its  branches,  it  is  to  be  la- 
mented,  that  in  our  schools  and  universities,  it  has  not  bees 
rendered  an  essential  part  of  education. 

**  But  I  have  such  a  collection  of  interesting  manusm'ipts  that 
their  mere  names  cannot  be  indifferent  to  you. — 

**ln  Oreek,  I  have  the  works  of  Plato;  the  Lexicon  ol 
St.  Cyril ;  a  volume  of  Oreek  Poems ;  and  two  works  os 
Ancient  Music. 

«  In  Arabic,  the  « Arabian  Nights,'  or  *  Elf  Leela,  O  Lcela  ;* 
the  ^Delail  il  Hairat;'  the  Mnsarf,*  or  Arab  Grammar;  the 
*  Koran  ;'  Arabic  Poetry ;  and  the  famous  Astronomical  iroilc 
of^OlugBeg.'  Also  the  History  of  Noureddin,  Prince  of 
Aleppo,  during  the  Crusades  ;  and  Salaheddin,  or  Saladin,  by 
Scbefaabeddin  ;  a  most  valuable  MS.  in  4to. 

**  In  Persian,  the  whole  of  the  Works  of  Saadi,  the  Tertm 
Miltonl^  containing,  besides  bis  Gulestan,  or  Garden  of  Rosea, 
mimy  works  never  translated ;  the  Persian  Prosody ;  the 
Persian  Martial ;  from  which  it  seems  some  of  the  Epigrsros 
•in  the  Latin  Poet  were  derived  ;  the  works  of  Bidfai,  or  Pil* 
pay ;  containing  the  Fables  and  Apologues  known  aAerwsrf 
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to  the  Greeks  under  the  name  of  Msop  ;  the  *  Chosen  History 
of  Moharomed  KaTeeiii,'  from  the  creation,  to  the  time  of  the 
caliphs  and  seheiks  ;  Tales,  Poems,  &c. 

**  In  Turkish,  the  Marvels  of  the  Creation,  a  copy  of  which 
is  in  our  Public  Library,  at  Cambridge,  as  one  of  the  most 
rare  and  ancient  productions  of  oriental  literature.  I  believe 
the  Cambridge  copy  is  in  Arabic.  Mine  contains  the  course 
of  the  Nile  from  its  sources,  which  the  author  places,  with 
Ptolemy,  in  Africa,  in  the  Lunar  Mountains.  The  Rury  Na- 
mefa,  or  Equinoctial  Tables.  Sentences  of  the  Mohammedan 
Laiv;   religious  works^  &c. 

**  In  Coptic,  a  copy  of  the  Four  Gospels  as  preached  by 
the  earliest  propagators  of  Christianity  in  Egypt ;  and  some 
other  MSS.  the  list  of  which  is  not  now  by  me. 

**  In    Abyssiinian,   a  copy  of  the   Gospels,  brought  from  \ 

thence  by  one  of  their  bishops,  a  Negro,  to  Grand  Cairo,  with 
other  MSS. 

^*  In  Hebrew,  a  beautiful. and  useful  MS.  if  1  may  not  be  - 
allowed  to  say  important.  It  is  a  copy,  in  folio,  on  vellum,  of 
the  Bihle  of  the  KaraBan  Jews,  a  sect  become  extremely  rare  ;  ' 
anc)  established,  under  the  protection  of  the  late  Empress  of 
Russia,  on  a  high  rock,  in  the  Crimea.  You  know  they  differ 
from  the  other  Jews,  m  the  superior  purity  of  their  traditions 
and  annals,  and  in  having  kept  their  copy  of  the  Bible,  from 
the  hooks  of  Joshua,  free  from  the  interpolations  and  correc- 
tions of  their  Rabbis.  Pall&s  succeeded  in  getting  it  for  me, 
aAer  I  had  left  it  in  despair. 

'^  I  have  also  a  Greek  copy  of  the  Gospels,  of  the  highest 
antiquity,  on  vellum,  a  MS.  brought  from  Greece  to  the  Crimea, 
at  the  first  introduction  of  Christianity  there^ 

"It  is   vain  for  me  to  attempt  to  tell  you  now  the  rest  of 
our  acquisitions.     What  will  be  your  surprise,  when  1  state    . 
the  numher  of  cases  that  belong  to  me  only,  at  seventy-six  ?  \ 

It  is  enough  to  alarm  me  as  I  write.  Those  of'Cripps  are 
equally  numerous  ;  and  I  may  with  confidence  hope  for  your 
approbation  of  our  labours,  when  I  shall  prove  to  you,  that 
during  the  time  we  have  been  absent,  we  have  sent  home  more 
Kterary  treasures,  than  any  travellers,  employed  by  kings  and 
governments,  and  assisted  by  all  the  power  and  riches  of  their 
patrons,  have  yet  done.  Such  parties  were  also  more  nu- 
merous than  ours,  and  by  employing  more  time  in  their  re* 
searches,  endured  less  fatigue,  were  exposed  to  less  danger,*and 
enjoyed  better  health.  Do  not  accuse  me  of  self-encomium. 
I  write  it  as  a  confession  to  a  friend,  who,  if  I  die,  may  know 
what  we  have  been  doing,  and  render  justice  to  the  virtues  and . 
enterprise  of 'my  excellent  companion,  in  praise  .of  whom.  I  -  ^0^ 
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can  never  say  enough.     These  cases  contain  minerals,  planfj^ 
manuscripts,  books,  medals,  inscriptions,  vases,  marbks,  an^ 

^r   ^  other  antiquities;  maps,  plans,  pictures,  seeds,  models, cos- 

tumes, and  utensils ;  and  in  every  article,  there  are  some  ^- 
coveries,  which  are  yet  new  to  the  world ;  particularly  among 
the  minerals  and  plants.  We  regret  the  time  we  now  pass 
^  here,  though  we  are  seldom  a  day  unemployed.  The  perturb- 
ed state  of  the  Turkish  empire,  between  this  place  and  Yienna, 
detains  us.  I  wish  I  had  gone  with  my  brdtber  to  Marseilles. 
One  day  we  hear  that  the  road  is  open,  the  n«xt»  that  the 
couriers  hare  been  stripped  and  robbed  by  the  rebel  Pachas. 
Turkey  is  at  its  laist  gasp,  and  waits  only  for  some  potent  state 

'  %  to  put  an  end  to  its  insignificance.    Long  after  the  invasion  of 

Egypt  by  the  French,  the  Kislar  Agha,  or  chief  of  the  black 
eunuchs,  was  the  only  one  who  bad  courage  enough  to  make 

^•\  known  the  event  to  the  Grafid  Signor  ;  upon  %vhich  the  Snl- 

^  „  tan's  mother  accosted  him  in  this  gracious  manner;  ^You 

P  black  devil !  If  ever  you  interrupt  my  son's  peace,  by  ill  news, 

^  ■\,  .  I'll  have  you  instantly  strangled  I' 

<«  We  go  from  Vienna  to  Paris,  and  have  already  written  to 
Otter  to  join  lis.  Perhaps  you  will  make  one  of  the  party ; 
it  would  be  pleasant  for  the  tesserarchy  to  return  together,  as 
they  sallied  forth.  Our  Gallic  effusions  would  flow  less  em* 
barrassed  by  Anglicisms,  than  when  we  opened  the  campaign 
in  the  Bury  coach  ;  and  I,  who  landed  upon  the  Continent  on 
stilts,  may  walk  the  Palais  Royal  on  the  tip-toe  oF  ease  and 
curiosity. 

**  Mr.  St'reatton  has  not  succeeded  in  his  mission  to  Egypt. 
It  ended  by  a  complete  misunderstanding  among  the  Beys, 
Turks,  and  English.  It  is  said  here,  by  those  who  pretend  to  be 
in  the  secret,  that  aU  this  was  premeditated  on  our  side,  and 
that  the  civil  war  has  been,  and  win  be,  fomented,  in  affi>rd  as 
a  pretext  lor  holding  the  country.  If  so,  the  Russians  will 
soon  give  the  Grand  Signor  a  visit  ol  protection  and  plunder. 
Britannia  plucks  the  white  hairs,  and  Scythia  the  black,  and 
the  poor  old  dotaVd  is  left  bald  between  them. 

**  Can  any  thing  be  more  astonishing  than  the  history  of  this 
war  ?  Posterity  will  scarcely  believe  what  they  read.  Would 
you  not  have  sent  any  man  to  Bedlam  a  few  jears  ago,  who 
should  have  ventured  to  predict,  that  the  last  battle,  and  the 
most  sanguinary,  of  this  long  contest,  would  be  lought  on  a 
.  deseft  in  Africa ;  or  that  England  could  have  made  such  a 
monstrous  exertion  of  her  strength,  as  to  send  armies  from  the 

^  mother  country,  and  from  India,  to  meet  in  Egypt  against  the 

B-r  French  ? 

r  **  Large  flakes  of  snow  are  now  falling,  and  the  booses  of 
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tkis  city  are  covered  witb  snow..  Tou  see.  how  much  de- 
ceived a  man  may  be  who  esthnates  climates  by  latitude.  At  the 
Dardanelles  I  mij^bt  at  this  day-gather  anen^ones,  and  enjoy 
the  warm  beams  of  the  sun.  Naples,  in  the  same  latitude,  is 
now  in  summer  heat.  The  extraordinary  vicissitudes  of  cli- 
mate here  result  froin  its  situation  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bospho- 
ms,  which  I  can  only  compare  to  being  placed  in  a  passage 
with  all  its  doors  open,  or  at  the  nose  of  a  pair  of  forge  bel- 
lows. East  or  west  winds  are  here  never  mentioned ;  they 
^'c  not  known.  It  is  always  tramontana,  or  verUo  de  fore^  9l 
name  they  give  the  south  wind.  If  you  could  look  out  of  my 
window^  you  might  fancy  yourself  at  Petersburg.  And  this, 
too,  in  the  middle  of  March,  when  even  in  Finland  some  ap- 
pearance of  spring  if^  seen.  We  have  resularly  estimated  the 
thermometer  from  the  day  we  left  you,  and  can  present  you 
witb  niany  curious  observations  on  the  temperature  of  elevated 
regions,  estimated  on  the  summits  of  Gargarua,  Parnassus, 
Helicon,  Mount  Hymettus,  &c.,  and  of  the  degrees  of  heat 
at  the  base  and  summits  of  the  Pyramids,  at  the  same  hour. 
Cripps  claims  the  chief  merit  ,of  punctuality  7  and  accuracy  in 
this  respect.  I  began  this  letter  on  the  1 6th ;'  I  end  it  on  the 
ISth,  exactly  at  mid-day,  and  therefore  will  add,  that  the  ther- 
mometer of  Celsius  is  at  this  moment  3  degrees  above  0,  the 
freezing  point,  which  equals  37  degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  Per- 
haps before  night  a  variation  will  take  place  of  10  degrees  of 
heat,  and  to-morrow  we  may  be  all  sitting  with  the  windows 
open ;  which  is  enough  to  kill  a  horse,  if  he  be  of  English 
breed,  and  accustomed  to  beef  and  beer.  Those  who  diet, 
evade  more  easily  the  dbastroas  consequences  of  a  check  to 
perspiration.  'Vhe  Turk  has  bis  head  wrapped  in  a  thousand 
folds,  and  lives  upon  pure  element  and  rice.  All  weather  is 
alike  to  him.  Direct  your  next  to  Vienna,  ^  aux  soins  de 
Messrs.  Fries  and  Co.*  Adieu  !  We  are  informed  the  treaty 
$oes  on  at  Anuens ; .  all  is  kept  decret  here  respecting  the 
peace. 

*^  You  strongly  recommended  a  visit  to  Athens ;  we  antici- 
pated your  good  wishes,  and  were  there  before  we  received 
them.  Our  journey  from  thence,  by  land,  was  full  of  informa- 
tion, until  we  entered  Thrace,  and  then  the  plains  of  Royston 
would  bave  been  more  interesting,  because  more  fertile,  nearer 
home,  and  free  from  banditti.  The  boasted  vale  of  Tempe,  is 
a  defile ;  it  is  something  like  Matlock,  but  wilder;  more  savage 
than  Salvator  Rosa,  and  with  nothing  of  Claude.  I  can- 
not tell  why  the  ancients  made  such  a  fuss  about  it;  perhaps 
because  half  of  them  never  saw  it,  and  took  its  character  from 
hearsay ;  the  other  faalii  like  mankiad  every  where,  stupidly 
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admiiiog  what  b  aud  to  be  admirable.  It  is  Gke  a  endt  ta  a 
great  wall,  at  tbe  bottom  of  which  is  a  mer,  sofDetimetinuo- 
dated,  sometimes  dry.  The  passage  narrow,  the  sides  ertggy, 
bare,  lofty,  and  perpendicolar.  lu  whole  length  oot  above  a 
mile. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  find  you  confess  your  breach  of  duty,  in  not 
having  written  a  book.  But  you  have  been  engaged  in  the 
press,  because  I  beard  at  the  palace  that  you  had  pob&abed  a 
new  edition  of  your  Population  ;  and  moreover,  1  was  there 
assured,  so  long  ago  as  last  year,  that  you  had  mitten  a  woric 
on  the  Scarcity  of  Com.  How  does  this  accord  with  your 
declaration  f  Perhaps  it  ia  a  pamphlet,  and  therefore,  strictly 
speaking,  not '  a  book.* 

"  March  25. — I  have  opened  my  letter  again  to  add,  that 
yesterday  I  made  an  acquisition  of  Greek  manoscripts  (bat 
will  surprise  you,  and  which  you  must  includr  in  tbe  first  ar< 
tide  of  my  list.  They  consistof  no  less  than  fifteen  volumes, 
and  are  as  follows: — 1.  Commentaries,  by  St.  Chrysostom. 
2.  Uvea  of  the  Saints.  3.  Life  of  St.  Joasaf.  4.  Different 
Copies  of  tbe  Qospels.  5.  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  Epistles. 
G.  Ancient  Homilies,  &c.  They  are  all  on  vt-Iltitn,  and  the 
character  is  very  ancient.  I  have  also  a  printed  copy  of 
Homer,  aa  it  was  first  imitated  from  the  manuscript,  but  know 
not  the  date. 

"  Tbe  news  of  the  road  to  Vienna  gets  worse  and  worse. 
Lord  Elgin's  courier  has  been  murdered  b;  the  Turks.  1 
know  not  which  way  we  shall  go ;  perhaps  by  sea  to  Italy.'' 


To  the  Rev.  ffUtiam  Otter. 


"  I  am  just  descended  from  the  tip-top  of  an  Arab  stalUon, 
on  which  1  have  been  riding  in  grinnmg  agony  for  eight  hours, 
over  tbe  summit  of  the  highest  mountain  in  Thrace,  and  no 
great  height  afler  all.  If  I  was  nearer  England  I  would  bring 
home  my  horse,  which  is  much  more  beautiful  than  any  de- 
scription of  Hoemus,  notwithstanding  the  hordes  of  banditti  ii 
its  defiles. 

"Well!  at  last  we  have  left  Constantinople.  1%e  Sablime 
Porte,  in  the  sublimity  of  its  policy,  sends  an  ambassador  extra, 
and  plenipo,  to  Paris.  Lord  EIgm  ^plied  to  tbe  Reis  Eftndi, 
to  include  lu  in  tuB  aoite,  aa  the  sou  of  princes  of  the  Pjioois, 
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or  In&delSy  and  we  hate  now  been  ten  dajB  in  a  contiimal  pro- 
eession  of  a  hundred  horsemen,  prancing  with  lofty  plumes  on 
our  heads,  and  superb  hussar  uniforms,  covered  with  gold  lace, 
to  sustain,  as  directed,  the  gasconading  appellation  of  Beys* 
Adays.  The  windows  of  Pera  were  filled  with  all  the  pretty 
girls  to  see  us  pass  out  to  join  the  embassy,  which  left  the  city 
in  great  pomp.  The  whole  road  was  filled  with  horsemen* 
The  ambassador  in  a  greens  turban,  and  embroidered  soarlet 
pelisse,  with  the  richest,  coverings  to  his  horse.  Prince  Mo» 
rosi,  a  Greek,  his  secretary,  on  a  managed  Arabian,  in  satin 
and  embroidered  robes,  his  horse  adorned  with  cloth  of  gold, 
and  stirrups  of  the  same,  burnished.  Then  followed  drago- 
men, bearing  in  rich  port-feuilles  the  letters  of  credence,  offi- 
cers of  state,  and  bearers  of  utensils,  bottles  of  lavation,  in- 
cense ewers,  pipes,  and  coffee-pols. 

Jti€Ugr6  a  few  square  inches  of  leather  which  1  have  lost  by. 
aU  this  parade,  our  journey  has  been  more  pleasant  than  any 
equestrian  jaunt  we  have  yet  had  in  Turkey.  The  ambassa- 
dor, a  litde  Turk  in  a  bundle  of  fur,  takes  charge  of  all  our  ne- 
cessities. His  Tartars  prepare  us  nightly  a  house  for  our  re- 
pose, and  every. morning  as  I  make  him  the  Saban  Seirola  E& 
fendi !  he  inquires  whether  the  Mussuimen  have  done  their 
duty.  Who  could  have  imagined  on  seeinsr  this  train  leave 
Constantinople,  that  it  was  intended  to  preserve  the  same  ex- 
ternal pageantry  all  through  Bulgaria,  Wailachia,  Xransyl- 
vania,  Hungary,  Germany,  and  France  ? 

**  The  English  Tartar  of  the  mission^  with  eleven  persons, 
was  murdered  a  few  weeks  ago  in  this  defile,  by  the  robbers* 
Their  horses  returned  after  three  days  to  the  khan  whence 
they  started,  which  gave  the  first  intelligence  of  tbrir  loss.  In 
the  party  were  three  merchants,  travelling  to  Constantinople. 

**  I  hope  you  will  receive  news  of  our  arrival  in  Vienna,  al- 
most ^s  soon  as  this  letter.  We  are  compelled  by  the  disor- 
dered state  of  the  country,,  notwithstanding  our  escort,  which 
is  to  be  increased  to  six  hundred  men,  if  the  dangerbecomes 
more  imminent,  to  make  a  circuit  by  Bucharest  (and  perhaps 
we  may  go,  first,  even  to  Silistria,)  Hermanstadt,  and  through 
the  whole  of  Hungary.  If  we  can  visit  the  mines,  we  shaH 
not  regret  this  delay. 

**  Plants  are  just  beginning  to  bloom.  We  collect  all  we 
see.  The  ehasse  de  fnedailles  is  at  an  end.  Botany  will  there- 
fore meet  with  more  attention.  The  only  curious  antiquity  in 
this  country  is  the  language,  which  I  do  not  understand.  It 
so  much  resembles  the  Malo-Russian,  that  Antoine  converses 
with  the  natives. 

<<  I  have  the  hapianess  to  teU  you^  j;hat  the  enormous  statae 
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of  Ceres  is  on  board  tbe  PrincessB,  Osptftin  Lee,  bound  from 
Smyrna  to  Eofcland.  I  dreaded  the  voyage  it  made  from 
Athens. 

"  Now,  I  must  tell  you,  what  surprising  SDCcess  I  have  had 
■n  tbe  cKaiat  dt  mantucntt.     You  will  find  in  my  last  letter  to 
Mallbus,  a  catalogue  of  tbem^  but  since  1  wrote  to  him,  on 
tbe  very  eve  at   my  departure  from   Constantinople,  an    ac- 
<]uaiotance  with  a  Greek  Princess  man  of  letters,  wbo  became 
my  friend,  and  was  intei'ested  in  my  labours,  oprned  tbe  way 
to  perhaps  almost  all  that  reuiains   ol   Greek  literalcffe,  in 
manuscript,  in  the  Turkiiib  empire.     Prince  Alexander  Bano 
Hantzeri  is  his 'name,  of  the  remnant  of  those  noble  Greeks 
leil  in  Constantinople  when  it  was  taken  by  tbe  Turfu. 
procured  for  me  fifteen  volumes  of  Greek  manuscripts  ;  a  c< 
iii  folio,  on  vellum,  perfect,  of  the  works  of  Diooysius  tbe  A 
ophite,  who  was  converted  by  St.  Paul,  at   Athens;  a  wc 
on  Natural  History,  never  published  ;  the  Dialogues  of  Th< 
dore  of  Syracust^.  Poems ;  beautiful  copies  of  the  GoBp< 
none  of  which,  in  any  instance,  contain  the  Apocalypse, 
has  moreover  promised  to  add  fifteen  more,  and  to  procure  i 
sides,  MSS.  from  Mount  Athoa,  whence  1  hope  to  obtaii 
copy  of  Homer,  and  one  of  Demosthenes.     My  beauiifii]  cc 
of  Plato  is  gone  home. 

"The  little  EsAsy  on  the  Troade  goes  on,  increasii^  a! 
aivan<Y,  though  with  pigmy  strides,  something  like  the  pa 
of  our  plenipo.  He  will  stop  a  day  at  Shumbe,  for  tbe  Coi 
han  Baram,  or  sacrifice  of  the  lamb  ;  a  great  ceremony  w 
the  Turks. 

"  Cripps  is  as  happy  and  as  busy  as  usual,  now  writing 
half  B  dozen  blank  nooks  at  my  side,  while  we  squat  t<^ett 
like  two  tailors,  on  the  earth,  chairs  being  unknown  in  tl 
country.  I  hope  you  will  find  in  bim  a  better  scholar,  tbou; 
not  a  better  man,  than  wben  you  left  him.  He  is  become 
good  mineralogist,  and  practically,  a  good  botanist ;  has  a 
quired  as  eitensive  knowledge  of  nations,  and  will  certaic 
never  regret  either  the  time,  or  the  eipense,  he  emfdoyed 
his  travels. 
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CHAPTER  VU. 

Vienna— Paris— Hu  reUiro  to  SngUfid— Residenee  at  Cambridge— Boft  of  Ctref— 
Tomb  of  Alexander— Hii  marriage— Lectorei  in  Miaeralogy-^-Made  ProfeMor  of 
Mmecalogj. 

TuE  tour,  which  bad  already  cotitiDued  three  jears,  was 
now  drawing  to  a  close.     On  arriving   hi  Germany,  Mr. 
.  Clarke  considered  himself  on  beaten  ground^  and  excepting  a 
loog  letter  from  Hungary  to  bis  biographer  unfortunately  lost, 
containing  an  account  of  the  Hungarian  and  Transylvanian 
mines,  the  latter  of  which  they  visited  in  company  with  the 
archdukes  Antoine  and  Renier,  nothing  beyond  a  few  short 
notices  of  his  intended  route  homewards  was  afterward  re- 
ceived by  his  friends.     From  these,  however,  it  appears,  that 
he  arrived  at  Vienna  the  latter  end  of  May,  when  he  received 
the  mournful  intelligence  of  his  mother's  death,  the  grief  for 
which  kept  him  almost  secluded  in  that  capital  for  several 
weeks.     During  the  latter  part  of  his  stay,  however,  he  at- 
tended the  Lectures  of  the  Abbe  Gall,  on  Phrenology,  with 
which  he  was  at  that  time  greatly  captiv»t«d;  and  Tisited  all  the 
most  celebrated  institutions  and  collections  of  the  city,  under 
the  guidance  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Hammer^  the  dbtinguished 
oriental  scholar  already  mentioned,  whom  he  had  met  at  Cairo ; 
by  whose  assistance  he  was  also  enabled  to  make  some  con- 
siderable additions  to  his  minerals  and  manuscripts.     From 
Vienna  he  set  out  for  Paris  in  the  beginning  of  July,  and  in 
consequence  of  a  previous  arrangement,  which  the  short  peace 
of  Amiens  afforded  an  opportunity  of  carrying  into  effect, 
the  author  of  this  Memoir  left  England  about  the  same  time 
to  meet  him.     By  the  mistake  of  a  banker  at  Paris,  the  pro- 
posed meeting  was  prevented  until  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber ;  and  when  at  last  it  did  take  place,  the  appearance  of 
Mr.  Clarke  was  calculated  to  detract  greatly  from  the  pleasure 
which  his  friend  had  anticipated.     His  health  was  evidently 
broken  by  the  fatigue  and  sickness  he  had  encountered  in  his 
journey,  and  his  spirits  were  at  times  exceedingly  depressed 
by  the  loss  of  his  mother.     It  seemed,  for  the  moment,  that 
every  tie  which  bound  him  to  his  native  land  was  weak  in 
comparison  of  that  which  had  just  been  broken;  and  his 
heart,  instead  of  dilating  as  it  was  wont  to  do,  at  the  prospect 
of  the  British  sbore  after  a  long  absence,  shrank  fearfully 
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wifhin  him  at  the  thought  of  reviBiting  a  country  wbere  be 
had  no  longer  a  home  to  receive  him,  nor  &  moth«i  to 
welcome  bim.  Of  bis  singidar  affection  for  his  ntothet  no 
one  nbo  has  rtad  his  letters  wiU  need  to  be  reminded  ;  but  it 
it  ao  act  of  justice  on  the  part  of  one  who  knew  ter  well  to 
state,  thut  her  excellent  and  amiable  qualities  amply  merited 
all  the  kiudneBs  and  attention  with  which  it  tras  repaid.  It 
was  not  natural,  however,  that  this  state  of  depression,  either 
mental  or  corporeal,  should  continue  long.  The  comparative 
ease,  and  regular  living  which  he  enjoyed  at  Paris,  pood  re- 
stored biin  in  a  great  measure  to  his  toriner  health  and  ap- 
pearancB  while  the  number  and  variety  of  interesting  objects 
at  that  time  uHSembled  at  Paris,  with  the  delight  of  ineetiog 
agaiu  some  of  his  early  frieods,  and  the  society  of  the  most 
eminant  literary  men  o1  that  capital,  soon  dispersed  tie  gloom 
which  hung  upon  bis  mind.  Aniong  the  latter  were  the  Abbe 
Haijy,  Mr.  Faujat  de  St.  Fond,  Lecturers  in  the  Jardia  des 
Plantes,  General  le  Grange,  (general  Andreossi.  and  severd 
other  members  of  the  Institute,  to  whom  he  bad  t>een  known 
in  Egypt.  With  all  of  these,  the  quickness  of  his  understand- 
ing and  manners,  arid  the  eagerness  of  bis  philosophical  In- 
quiries, heightened  exceedingly  the  ititerest  m  his  ctiaracter, 
which  the  report  of  his  travels  bad  begun.  They  formed  oc- 
casionally )>art  of  an  agreeable  and  instructive  society,  EngUsh 
and  French,  wbicb  met  at  supper  almust  every  a^^t  at  hi> 
hotel ;  and  as  some  ot  them  were  men  of  eminence  under 
the  consulate,  ai>d  t^ordially  disposed  to  use  their  influence  in 
his  behalf,  many  private  collections  ia  Pans,  as  well  as  other  , 
objects  of  great  interest,  not  usually  shown  to  strangers,  were 
open  both  to  himself  and  his  friends.  By  the  Abbe  Hauy  in 
particular,  to  whom  he  attached  himself  as  a  pupil  and  a 
mend)  be  was  treated  in  return  with  a  degree  of  coniidence 
and  kindness,  vrhicb  was  not  less  instructive  than  U  was 
gratifying  to  bim.  Besides  tbe  advantages  he  derived  from 
the  ptiblic  Lectures  of  this  Professor,  in  the  Botanic  Gar- 
den, which  be  regulat^y  attended,  he  was  indebted  to  him 
for  much  private  information  upon  the  theory  of  crystals, 
a  diffictdt  and  interesting  branch  of  mineralogy,  which  owed 
much  of  its  drvelopement  to  the  Abbe,  and  with  which  Mr. 
Clarke  then  for  tbe  first  time  became  acquainted.  Nor  did 
bis  friendship,  or  the  benefits  Mr.  Clarke  derived  from  it,  end 
here.  It  was  supported  by  frequent  communications  till  the 
Abba's  death,  as  well  as  by  many  reciprocal  attentions  to  each 
other's  friends — and  the  readiness  of  the  Abbe  to  attead  to  bis 
old  piqiil's  queries  afty  he  became  professor,  was  productive  - 
of  jnany  curietn  diacttBaona,  which,  are  still  preserved 
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masfl  of  minendogical  papers^  collected  and  ammged  by  Dr. 
Clarke  himself.  Among  these  occupations  and  punoits,  Mr* 
Clarke  lingered  till  late  in  the  aatumn  at  Paris ;  detained  thete^ 
however,  not  more  by  the  interest  he  took  in  them,  than  by 
the  iodescrihable  dread  of  retimiing  to  England,  which  again 
revired  as  the  time  approached  :  at  last,,  however,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  October,  the  party  set  out  for  England  together, 
and  Mr.  Clarke  having  ret^tored  his  felJow-traveDer  (Mr. 
Cripps^)  into  the  hands  o(  his  friends  in  Sustfex,  whd  received 
him  as  one  risen  from  the  dead  ;*  and  ha?iug  made  a  painful 
pilgrimage  to  his  motber^s  house,  at  -Uckfield,  where  not  a 
trace  of  his  family  remained  (for  his  sister  was  married  and 
settled  in  another  county,)  prepared  to  take  up  his  residence 
at  Cambridge  before  the  division  of  the  term. 

Thus  ended  a  journey,  which,  whether  we  consider  the  ex- 
tent and  variety  of  the  countries  traversed,  with  their  singular 
political  relations  and  situations  at  the  time,  the  treasures  of 
every  kind  that  were  collected,  or  the  celebrity  acquired*  may 
perhaps  be  deemed  as  remarkable  a^  any  which  modern  times, 
pregnant  as  they  have  been  with  instances  of  this  kind  of  merits 
ean  boast.     It  is  to  his  own  elaborate  work,  indeed,  for  which 
the  results  of  his  maturer  labours  were  naturally  reserved,  and 
on  which  his  reputation  with  posterity  must  ultimately  rest,  that 
the  reader  ought  to  be  referred  for  the  proofs  ol  this  assertion; 
but  as  this  is  not  accessible  to  all,  his  biographer  is  utl willing 
to  dismiss  so  important  a  period  of  bis  life,  without  calling  the 
attention  of  the  reader  to  the  character  of  those  resources 
and  attainments  which  were  displayed  in  it.     Of  his  general 
qualifications  as  a  traveller,  it  •  may  be  said,  that  they  were  at 
this  time  of  a  much  higher  cast,  than  when  he  made  his  first 
journey  to  the  continent.     Without  having  abated  a  single 
tittle  of  his  unconquerable  spirit,  be  had  gained  much  on  die 
side  of  judgment  and  experience;  while  his  later  studies, 
particularly  those  at  Cambridge,  had  enlai^^  the  sphere  of  his 
observation,  and  added  considerably  to  the  strength,  as  well  as 
to  the  variety  of  his  remarks.     To  affirm,  indeed,  that  his 
knowledge  was  now  at  its  height,  or  in  any  respect  compara* 
ble  to  wbuEit  he  afterward  attained,  would  be  injurious  to  hiff 
reputation^  and  unjust  to  the  memory  of  a  life,  of  which, 
from  this  date,  every  year  abounded  more  and  more  in  labours 
than  that  which  had  preceded  it ;  but,  to  say  the  least,  it  was 
even  then  more  than  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  inquiry 
and  research ;  and  all  his  other  qualities,  with  the  exception 
of  his  health,  which  time  would  not  have  improved,  were  in 
their  fuU  vigour  and  perfection.     Of  the  buoyancy  and  elas- 
ticity of  his  mind  imder  difficulties  and  dangersy  of  the  ex* 
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^ion,  indoatry,  and  zeal,  displayed  by  him  nnder  every  cir^ 
eumstance  of  the  journey,  it  is  diipScuH  to  speak  too  bigUy  ; 
and  in  the  sagacity  and  quickness  with  which  he  discovered 
objects  most  worthy  of  attention,  even  in  those  departments 
of  literature  with  which  he  was  less  conversant,  and  the  in- 
genuity and  perseverance  he  displayed,  for  the  acqaiFement 
of  such  as  could  be  acquired  with  honour,  he  was  superior  to 
every  traveller  of  his  day.  Considering,  indeed,  hovr  few  and 
pi    ^  flcanty  were  the  means  placed  at  his  disposal,  how  little  aid 

\  he  derived  from  diplomatic  influence  or  authority,  or  from  any 

;  public  men,  or  body  of  men,  how  frequently  be  had  to  strug- 

\    ;  gle,  even  at  the  most  critical  moments  of  his  researches,  with 

^  ftttigue,  sickness,  and  privations,  his  acquisitions  in  the  various 

^r^  departments  of  antiquity,  art,  and  science,  must  be  considered 

y/^t  as  marvellous.     He  had  despatched  to  England  more  than 

['  '  seventy  cases  of  his  own  before  he  left  Constantinople,  while 

||r  I  his  companion  had  upwards  of  eighty,  obtained  under  bis  ad- 

vice and  influence.  In  this  manner  the  whole  of  his  liberal 
income  from  Mr.  Cripps  was  expended ;  and,  when  that  failed, 
that  be  might  not  interrupt  the  career  of  his  acquirements,  he 
sold  his  Italian  collection,  to  supply  fresh  resources;  prompted, 
not  by  a  sordid  spirit  of  traffic,  as  his  whole  life  evinces,  but 
by  a  genuine  love  oi  science,  which  was  his  ruling  passion* 
and  a  patriotic  desire  of  adding  to  the  literary  riches  of  his 
^  >  country.     Even  in  botany,  of  which  he  was  ignorant  as  a 

^  £  science,  it  is  surprising  how  much  he  did  in  this  journey,  to- 

!»     \  wards  extending  the  knowledge  and  enriching  the  collections 

,  •  of  his  countrymen.     Besides  the  plants  which  he  coUected  in 

every  country  where  he  trod,  among  which  were  many  new 
^,'  species,  he  brought  to  England  two  entire  Herbariums  from 

the  two  extremities  of  Europe— one  from  Lapland,  and  the 
other  from  the  Crimea. 

That  he  bad  faults  at  this  time,  that  his  conclusions  were 

often  too  sweeping  and  too  hasty,  and  that  his  feelings  were 

.(  sometimes  suffered  to  take  too  free  a  course,  even  in  matters 

^  which  were  more  immediately  within  the  province  of  reason, 

^  it  would  be  equally  vain  and  uncandid  to  deny.     But  these 

faults  appear  but  rarely,  while  the  general  accuracy  of  bis  re- 
marks is  daily  confirmed  by  unquestionable  authority — by  the 
reports  of  travellers  who  have  visited  the  same  countries  since, 
by  the  numerous  'extracts  from  his  pages  in  works  of  argu- 
ment as  well  as  taste,  by  the  growing  weight,  attached  to  his 
authority  since  bis  death,  and  finally,  (if  his  biographer  may 
be  permitted  to  suggest  it,)  by  that  more  accurate  examination 
of  the  papers  connected  with  this  tour,  which  his  present 
mournful  duty  has  imposed  upon  htm;  among  which  dier$ 
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appear  so  many  full  and  well-assorted  documents,  obtained 
from  the  most  authentic  sources  ;  so  many  references  to  local 
authorities,  to  the  habitats  of  plants,  to  the  situation  and  dis- 
tribution of  minerals,  and  to  catalogues  of  books  and  natural 
history;  as  to  make  it  manifest,  that  whaterer  maybe  the 
?alue  of  the  inferences  and  illustrations,  which  his  own  learn* 
ing  and  the  communications  of  his  friends  have  since  added  to 
his  travels,  their  chief  merit  and  interest  must  be  traced  to  the 
wide  scope  of  his  own  observations,  the  extent  and  industry 
of  his  inquiries,  and  the  fidelity  with  which  the  results  of  them 
were  recorded  at  the  time. 

The  documents  which  follow,  though  subsequent  in  point  of 
time,  will  serve  to  throw  light  upon  these  observations ;  the 
first  a  kind  and  playful  note  to  Mr.  Cripps,  noticing  some  re« 
suits  of  their  botanical  researches ;  the  second  a  letter  to 
Mr.  H.  D.  Whittington,  containing  a  set  of  rules  for  travel* 
lers,  evidently  founded  upon  his  own  practice,  and  showing 
what  it  was. 


To  John  Marten  Cripps,  Esq. 

Onginal  discoverer  of  the  Convolvulus  cf  Ineada,  t>c.  ^c«  Gothic  Co  agt, 

IVimbledon  Common,  Surrey.   '  \ 

d  ' 

^.  ^  Harltoh.  A- 

<c  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  inform  you,  that  tm  list  of  new 
discovered  species  found  by  us  in  Greece,  already  amounts, 
according  to  Lambert's  list,  to  sixty.  As  I  am  referred  to  in 
naming  them,  I  have  insisted  upon  tacking  your  name  to  one 
of  them,  a  tall,  robust  shrub ;  a  new  species  of  convolvulus. 
This  I  have  inserted  in  my  travels  under  the  name  of  Convol- 
mdus  Cripsii.  Lambert  had  already  given  mine  to  a  little  ve- 
ronica not  bigger  than  your  thumb — Veraniea  Clarkiana.  I 
wrote  to  say,  they  should  be  engraved 'together  in  the  same 
plate,  for  they  grow  together  in  Turkey.  He  objects  to  this, 
as  the  veronica,  he  says,  will  look  like  a  speck,  beneath  the 
broad  foliage  of  the  tall  convolvulus.  I  have,  however,  sent  to 
say,  this  is  my  wish,  that  it  may  be  an  emblem  of  the  journey 
undertaken  under  your  auspices,  and  that  1  may  be  seen  to 
blossom  beneath  your  sheltering  branches.  You  must  have  a 
drawing  made  by  Sowerby,  and  coloured,  of  the  con  volvulus 
cRipsii,  for  your  drawing-room,  and  put  the  little  veronica^ 
ioto  a  tootb'-pick  case." 

Hb 
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To  H.  D.  WhiXiingtm,  Esq. 

Cbristmas-Dat. 

<<  When  I  recollect  that  about  this  time  you  were  to  Jbe  at 
Peterabui^i  I  regret  that  I  have  delayed  writing  so  lon^ ;  but 
I  had  no  letters  to  offer  you  for  Russia,  as  you  must  be  well 
conTinced ;.  nor  shall  I  trouble  you  with  a  visit  from  the  police, 
by  adding  my  name  to  this ;  so  you  must  guess  who  I  am,  for 
I  am  aware  (as  of  a  certainty)  that  this  letter  will  be  read  by 
the  virtuous  agents  of  the  Russian  government,  before  you  will 
be  permitted  to  see  a  line  of  it. 

<^  Things  remain  as  you  left  them ;  now  and  then  a  gowns- 
man is  sraui^led  into  the  other  world,  and  his  death  attributed 
to  any  other  cause  than  to  the  fever.  Two  men  of  Magdalen 
College  have  deceased,  and  the  physicians  swear  they  died  of 
the  avrora  borealis.  Fiott,  after  his  long  travels,  has  been 
here,  and  gave  me  a  most  interesting  account  of  his  route.  . 
He  actually  entered  the  tombs  of  the  Macedonian  kings  at 
Edessa,  now  caded  Vodina,  near  The^salonica ;  make  these 
sepulchres,  therefore,  a^main  point,  for  Fiott  wrote  no  account 
of  them.  Be  pleased  also  to  remember  that  you  are  never  to 
conceive  that  you  have  added  enough  to  your  journal :  never 
at  liberty  td  go  to  sleep,  because  you  are  fatigued,  until  you 
have  filled  up  all  the  blanks  in  it ;  never  to  go  to  the  bottom  of 
a  mountain  without  also  visiting  its  top  ;  never  to  omit  visith^ 
mines  where  there  are  any ;  never  to  listen  to  stories  of  ban- 
ditti ;  nor  in  any  instance  to  be  frightened  by  bugbears.  Re- 
member the  arragonite  of.  the  grotto  of  Autiparos,  in  stalac- 
tites, radiated  from  their  centres  ;  also  the  famous  bass-relief 
which  is  in  the  castle  of  Cos,  facing  the  sea,  and  of  course  the 
manuscripts  of  Patmos.  Do  not  load  yourself  with  brass  me- 
dals, but  get  all  the  fine  silver  and  gold  medals  that  come  in 
your  way,  at  the  rate  of  the  value  of  double  their  weight. 
Live,  as  much  a^  you  can,  after  the  manner  of  the  people  of 
the  country  where  you.  hlippen  to  be.  Endeavour  to  get  spe- 
cimens of  the  famous,  tree-pink  (Dianthus  Arboreus)  from 
Scyros,  and  send  some  of  the  seed  of  it  to  me  as  fresh  as  it 
can  be  conveyed :  if  kept  until  you  return,  the  seed  will  not 
grow.  Turn  all  marbles  which  you  find  lying  fiat  on  the  soil. 
Visit  all  the  goldsmiths  or  silversmiths.  Take  a  fac-aimile  of 
the  inscription  in  Tempe.  Ascertain  the  heights  of  Parnas- 
sus, Hymettus,  and  the  European  Olympus.  Dig  near  the 
temple  of  Bacchus,  at  Naxos.  Have  with  you  a  boat-com- 
pass and  a  telescope,  in  Greece.  Any  thing  may  be  done  by 
bribing  the  local  aghas. 
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*'  Barekhardt  is  at  Grand  Cairo,  and  Oell  at  Naples. 

*<  If  OuariDgbi  the  artist  be  yet  livings  in  Petersborf,  re* 
member  me  to  him  ;*  the  same  also  to  Bush  the  gardener,  at 
Tsarsko-Selo. 

<<  AU  here  unite  in  every  good  wish  and  kind  remembranee 
for  you,  not  only  of  this  season,  but  of  all  *  times^  tides,  and 
ends.'    XM(f." 


The  narrative  left  Mr.  Clarke  preparing  for  bis  permanent 
resklence  in  Jesus  College,  from  which  there  was  no  longer 
any  thing  to  divert  him :  it  was,  in  fact,  his  only  home ;  bat 
had  this  been  otherwise,  Cambridge  would  undoubtedly  have 
now  been  the  residence  of  his  choice.  With  the  progress  of  < 
his  travels  his  ardour  tor  science  bad  increased,  and  that  which 
was  before  the  prevalent,  had  now  become  the  habitual  prin« 
ciple  of  bis  mind.  Hence  it  came  to  pass,  that  while  the 
glimpse  he  had  before  enjoyed  of  the  literary  advantages  of  an 
academic  life,  had  remained  fresh  and  vivid  in  his  mind,  the 
little  rubs  and  vexations  he  had  experienced  there  were  for* 
gotten.  Besides,  he  could  not  but  feel  that  the  character  in 
which  he  was  about  to  appear  in  the  University,  was  widely 
different  from  that  which  he  had  sustained  before.  In  every 
part  of  England,  his'  reputation  as  a  traveller  had  preceded 
him ;  but  in  Cambridge  in  particular,  where  his  letters  had 
been  frequently  read  and  canvassed,  and  the  nature  and  extent 
of  his  enterprises  had  been  better  known,  the  estimate  of  his 
talents  had  risen  very  considerably,  and  a  favourable  recep* 
tion  was  secured  for  him  with  those  persons  on  whose  good 
opinion  he  was  disposed  to  place  the  highest  value.  Here, 
therefore.  In  the  latter  part  of  November,  1802,  he  commeneed 
a  residence,  which,  under  various  circumstances,  was  conti- 
nued alnaost  without  interruption  for  nearly  twenty  years,  till 
the  period  of  his  death :  during  which  long  time«  his  attach- 
ment to  the  place  seemed  to  increase  with  every  yeai^  that 
passed  over  him,  nor  did  there  exist  niitbin  its  precincts  a  man 
more  anxious  for  its  welfare  and  reputation,  more  attached  to 
its  distinguished  members  individually  and  collectively,  more 
desirous  of  encouraging  every  species  of  honourable  talent, 
and  every  branch  of  useful  information,  more  prodigal  of  bis 
own  exertions,  or  more  disposed  to  honour  those  of  others. 

For  some  time  be  took  no  college  office,  nor  was  such  an 
f  mployment  essential  to,  or  even  compatible  with  his  views. 
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for  Mr.  Cripps  stiil  continued  with  him  as  his  pupil,  and  (he 
engagements  arising  out  of  his  travels,  were  quite  sufficient  to 
occupy  all  the  time  be  had  to  spare  :  among  these  his  first 
care  was  to  collect  and  examine  the  various  cases  and  pack- 
ages which  had  been  awaiting  their  arrival  at  the  difierent  cus- 
tom-houses of  the  country ;  and  considering  the  remoteness 
of  the  places  from  which  they  had  most  of  tliem  been  des* 

Eatched,  and  the  variety  of  conveyances  to  which  they  had 
een  intrusted,  it  was  matter  of  just  congratulation,  that  so 
little  either  of  loss  or  injury  had  been  sustained.  One  ac- 
cident indeed  had  occurred  which  had  nearly  been  of  the  most 
serious  importance.  The  ship  Princessa,  principally  freighted 
with  their  most  valuable  acquisitions  from  Greece,  was  cast 
ashore  during  their  absence,  upon  the  coast  of  Sussex,  near 
Beachy  Head,  and  not  far  from  the  estate  of  Mr.  Cripps, 
where  his  father  was  then  residing.  This  gentleman  having 
heard  of  the  accident,  and  knowing  tbat  there  were  several 
packages  on  board  for  his  son,  hastened  immediately  to  the 
spot,  and  by  bis  timely  interference  and  care,  secured  such 
articles  as  had  received  no  injury,  and  saved  from  farther 
damage  those  which  had  suffered  from  the  wet.  Among  the 
former  was  the  celebrated  bust  of  Ceres,  and  ether  valuable 
marbles ;  among  the  latter,  the  beautiful  manuscript  of  the 
Arabian  Nights,*  which  had  cost  them  so  much  time  and 
pains  to  obtain  at  Cairo,  and  which,  though  sent  back  to  Con- 
stantinople for  the  purpose  of  being  restored,  was  never  after- 
ward of  any  value.  Besides  this,  several  cases  of  drawings 
and  plants  were  broken  up  in  the  confusion,  and  their  contents 
dispersed  ;  and  though  Mr.  Cripps  continued  to  receive  infor- 


raint  of  Sais,  ia  which  he  concetTed  himself  to  hare  been  oat-maBoewied  by  Dr. 
Clarke,  says  in  a  letter  to  him  aitervrard,  of  the  maniwcript,  without  Imowin^  its 
fate—*'  I  told  yon  I  onght  to  have  had  it,  and  it  will  never  favour  with  you ;"  meania^ 
that  it  would  never  prosper  wiih  Um.  This  gentleman,  a  linguist  of  the  highest 
marit,  was  recommended  oy  Dr.  Clarke  to  the  author  of  this  Memoir,  at  Ctttthn^ie, 
in  Deo.  1800,  dorinc  his  own  absence.  Of  the  Saitic  statue  (now  in  the  PttUie 
Irfibrary )  he  then  said  nothing,  though  he  afterward  complained  in  tho  Tlenna  Qa- 
zatte,  or  Dr.  Clarke's  mode  of  acquiring  it }  but  much  amusement  was  affotded  br 
his  account  of  the  keentaess  and  "adroitness  of  our  traveller  in  pursuit  of  the  filSL 
Arabian  Nights,  at  Cairo.  It  happened  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  at  this  time  upon  a  sort  of 
Oanvaasinff  visit  in  the  University,  and  saw  Mr.  Hammer;  he  heard  of  nim  first  at  a 
supper  at  Jesus  Lodge,  where  in  the  company  of  some  young  travellers,  partienlazly 
Bw.  Malthus,  &c  he  was  induced  to  unbend4n  a  very  easy  convenatioB  ramfictisg 
Sir  Sidney  Smith,  the  massacre  at  Jaffa,  the  Pacha  of  Acre,  Clarke,  CarUslcy  fte. 
The  next  day.  he  desired  to  be  introduced  to  Mr.  Hammer  at  the  comiauiaoiutisn 
dinner  at  Trmity,  and  continued  with  him  his  inquiries  about  Sir  Sidn^  Smith; 
Mr.  Pitt  spoke  h^^hly  at  the  supper,  of  Carlisle's  translations  from  the  Arahi^  the 
poetry  of  ^tch  he  tnought  beaotiAil,  and  some  of  them  he  seemed  to  know  by 
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mation  respecting  some  of  the  articles  at  Newhaven,  for 
seTeral  years,  he  oerer  could  trace  them  to  their  possessors. 

Of  all  these  treasm^es,  the  first  place  in  Dr.  Clarke's  mind 
was  given  to  the  Ceres  ;  and  this,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
high  distinction  to  which  the  statue  was  destined  in  the  Uni- 
Tersity,  but  for  the  rank  he  assigned  to  it,  among  the  monu- 
ments of  the  purest  age  of  Grecian  sculpture,  and  the  many 
classical  associations  connected  with  its  history.     By  the  libe- 
rality of  the  government  it  was  allowed  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
custom-house,  duty  free ;  and  when  at  last  a  place  had  been 
assigned  to  it,  by  the  University  authorities  in  conjunction  with 
the  donors,  and  the  proper  preparations  had  been  made  for  its 
reception,  it  was  securely  placed  upon  its  pedestal,  with  all 
due  form  and  honours,  in  the   most  conspicuous  part  of  the 
vestibule  of  the  Public  Library,   on  the    I  st  of  Jnly,  1803 ; 
and  the  names  of  Dr.  Clarke  and  Mr»  Cripps  were,  by  the  de« 
sire  of  the  University,  inscribed  upon  the  base.     This  event 
was  a  source  of  great  gratification  to  Mr.  Clarke — it  was  the 
triumph  of  an  honourable  wish,  which  having  been  conceived 
at  the  moment  of  its  successful  departure  from  Eleusis,  had 
been  fondly  cherished  by  him  ever  since,  and  was  now  accom- 
plished in  a  manner  the  most  agreeable  to  him.     Indeed  it 
was  a  subject  of  fair  congratulation,  both  to  himself  and   Mr. 
Cripps,  that  thi^^^celebrated  monument,  whose  removal  had 
been  attempted  in  vain  by  one  of  the  most  powerful  ambassa* 
dors  at  Constantinople,  and  which  was  guarded  n5  less  by  the 
superstition  of  the  neighbouring  inhabitants^  than  by  the  na-> 
tural  obstacles  of  its  own  weight  and  magnitude,  should  have 
been  transported  in  safety  to  the  University  by  the  exertions 
and  address  of  two  of  its  private  members.     The  public  ap- 
pearance of  the  statue  was  quickly  followed  by  a  tract  from 
his  pen,  which  naturally  grew  out  of  the  transaction,  and  was 
indeed  important  to  the  illustration  of  it     In  this  little  wcH'k^ 
which  is  entitled,  *  Testimonies  of  different  Authors,  respecting 
the  Colossal  Statue  of  Ceres,*  the  monument  in  question  is 
clearly  proved  to  be  the  very  individual  bust,  described  as 
lying  at  Eleusis,  by  Whcler  and{Spon,  Pococke,  Chfmdier,  Ac. 
and  considered  generally  as  the  representation  of  the  goddess. 
A  learned  distinction  is  also  drawn  between  the.ornamcnts  and 
costume  of  the  Canephorn  and  Ctstophori,  and  those  of  the 
Eleusinian  goddess,  with  which  they  bad  been  confounded ; 
and  a  short  account  is  added,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  pro* 
perty  of  the  travellers  in  the  statue  had  been  acquired,  and  the 
means  by  which  its  removal  to  a  vessel  in  the  Pirsus  had  bees 
effected .    The  pamphlet  was  published  in  the  summer  of  1 8OS9 
and  is  thus  noticed  in  a  letter  t<^  his  biographer,  the  closing 
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was  subseqaently  carried,  to  defray  the  whole  expense  of  Dr. 
Clarke's  degree  from  the  University  chest. 

From  these  academic  bonomv  and  occupations  his  attention 
was  for  a  while  diverted  to  cares  less  peaceful,  though  happilj 
of  a  not  less  innocuous  kind,  in  which  he  was  also  destined  to 
act  a  conspicuous  part.  The  close  of  the  year  1803  was  ren- 
dered remarkable  by  the  patriotic  spirit  displayed  by  the  nation 
at  large,  under  the  threat  of  a  French  invasion,  and  particu- 
larly  by  the  eagerness  with  which  men  of  all  ranks  and  pro- 
fessions, among  the  well-bom  and  the  well-educated,  hastened 
to  prepare  themselves  by  military  exercises,  for  participating  in 
the  defenceOT*  the  country.  In  these  exercises,  however  alien 
from  their  usual  avocations,  the  two  Universities  were  by  no 
means  backward  to  partake.  At  Cambridge,  four  companies 
were  enrolled,  including  gownsmen  of  every  rank  and  degree, 
and  almost  of  every  age  ;  and  as  Mr.  Clarke  was  always  fore- 
most in  every  plan  which  was  calculated  to  rouse  the  energies, 
cither  mental  or  physical,  of  the  University,  he  was  exceed- 
ingly useful  in  the  formation  of  the  corps,  and  was  eventually 
appointed  to  one  of  the  companies  in  it. 

The  spirit  displayed  upon  this  occasion  is  a  curious  feature 
in  the  history  of  the  times,  and  his  own  description  of  the 
drill,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Satterthwaite,  will. perhaps  not  be 
thought  uninteresting. 


To  Dr.  SaiterthMaite. 

"  Jesvb  Collb«i,  Cambridoc, 
NoTcmbcr  15,  1801 

'^  Dear  Sat. — I  have  had  so  much  to  say,  and  so  much  to 
thank  you  for,  that  I  thought  it  quite  necessary  to  sit  down  ia 
form  and  write  on  a  folio.  But  in  this  way  a  letter  is|po8tponed 
from  day  to  day,  and  never  written.  So,  therefore)  take  me 
as  I  an) ;  just  come  from  practising  the  light  infantry  manoeu- 
vres, over  all  the  hedges  and  ditches,  towards  Madingly ;  wet, 
muddy,  and  oozing  at  every  pore.  My  brother  has  teen  here, 
and  passed  some  time  with  me.  Malthus  left  me  this  morning; 
but  still  new  lions  pour  in — nHmporte  !  The  Bursar  talks  of 
building  a  new  Combination  Room  ;  and  certainly  we  must 
have  a  new  table  in  the  hall — we  have  not  room  even  for  the 
members  of  the  college,  and  still  less  for  lions,  who  always 
occupy  considerable  space. 

^*  I  thank  you  for  the  handsome  manner  in  which  yon  hav» 
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complied  with  all  my  requests  respecting  the  Plumbago  Mioe ; 
for  the  case  you  have  sent ;  and  the  answers  you  have  pven  to 
all  my  qaeries.  For  it  was  of  importance  that  you  should  not 
only  go  up  the  level,  but  absolutely  ascend  the  shaft,  however 
fatiguing  it  might  be  ;  and  although  my  questions  might  not  all 
appear  of  importance,  I  shall  convince  you  when  we  meet  that 
they  were  essential. 

y  At  present  nothing  is  talked  of  in  Cambridge,  but  the 
drill — ^who  shoulders  best ;  and  who  trod  down  Beverley's 
heels  in  close  marcbinj^.  Yesterday  we  had  a  sort  of  sham 
fight,  on  Parkhurst,  and  they  all  allow  we  do  better  than  the 
Town  Volunteers.  Colonel  Hare  came  to  see  us,  and  said  we 
were  the  finest  body  of  men  he  ever  saw  ;  and  that  he  would 
rather  command  the  University  corps,  than  any.regiment  in 
Bnglaod.     Certainly   our  grenadier  company  attracts  the  no* 

tice  of  all  the  ladies.     Among  them  you  will  see  O and 

C ,  in  smart  light  infantry  jackets,  with   black  •  stocks, 

looking  as  fierce  as  Mars.  We  paraded  through  the  streets, 
from  Clare  Hall  to  Parkhurst  Piece,  with  a  full  band  of  music. 
The  corps  is  intended  as  a  nursery  of  corps,  to  supply  the  na« 
tion  with  officers  and  drill  sergeants.  We  are  all  officers  in 
turn.  At  present  the  corps  consi8ts  of  four  companies  of 
thirty  men  in  each,  commanded  by  Captain  BirCham  as 
general,  and  by  Thackery,  myself,  Johnson,  and  Dr.  Sill,  with 
covering  sergeants  who  succeed  to  our  posts,  when  we  fall  into 
the  ranks ;  in  the  order  you  see  here : 


Captain  Bircham. 


*<Now  you  may  review  us  yourself;  and  imagine  we  are. 
giving  the  general  salute,  with  the  band  playing  *  God  save  the 
King,'  or  the  *  Cambridge  University  March.'  Dou*t  you  re- 
member the  Swedish  air,  <  On  lofty  Mountains  roaming  V 
You  did  not  like  the  words  should  be  made  a  8i$^  song ;  so  I 
have  adapted  new  words  more  appropriate;  and  I  enclose 
them  as  they  were  sung  at  the  concert  here,  a  few  nights  ago. 
I  have  also  enclosed  the  answer  of  the  heads  to  the  plan  I  laid 
before  them  for  drilling  the  laymen  members.  Tou  have  little 
conception  in  your  peaceful  retreat,  what  high  words,  and  hot 
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water,  has  attended  the  fonaation  of  tins  UmTeraity  corps ; 
nor  of  the  open  and  instdions  attacks  it  haff  received  from 
avowed  enemies,  and  pretended^  lukewarm  friends.  They 
voted  us  2001.  from  the  University  chest  lately,  towards  de- 
fraying the  expenses  of  the  drill.  I  could  have  wished  th^ 
corps  had  thanked  them  for  this  handsome  offer,  and  decKned 
accepting  it ;  but  there  are  some  among  us  on  whom  the  ez- 

Eense  of  arms,  accoutrements,  and  uniform,  might  fall  too 
eavy.  But  what  will  your  surprise  be,  when  I  tell  you,  that 
the  first  person  who  put  down  his  name  for  a  musket,  under  the 
plea  of  poverty,  was  the  son  of  a  nobleman  !  I  hope  he  will 
not  engrave  his  name  on  the  stock. 

«  The  Combination  is  now  toonumerously  attended  to  be 
comfortable ;  but  the  greatest  harmony  prevails,  and  we  live 
like  one  great  family.  I  believe  so  large  a  circle  with  so 
much  unanimity  would  not  be  found  elsewhere.  I  have  not 
heard  ar  single  expression  of  ill  will,  either  openly  or  ambigu- 
ously, since  we  met.  We  have  entirely  abolished  sizing  par- 
ties ;  which  you  will  feel  the  advantage  of  in  a  very  high  de- 
gree. There  is  a  Combination  Room  every  night.  If  a  roan 
has  no  other  engagement,  he  is  sure  of  finding  a  comfortable 
rubber,  and  a  party  of  friends ;  and  if  he  does  not  IHie  cards, 
there  are  newspapers  and  reviews  for  his  amusement.  At 
supper  we  order  what  we  please  ;  except  on  a  Monday,  tht 
gala  night;  as  commemorating  the  old  Chib — on  that  night, 
we  have  a  supper  prepared,  and  all  make  a  point  of  attend&i^. 

**  Young  Wiikins  is  returned  from  Greece,  and  is  going  to 
publish  his  drawings  of  *  Ruins  in  Sicily,'  by  way  of  supi^e- 
ment  to  *  Stuart^s  Athens.'  Miss  Wiikins  has  just  finished  a 
most  magnificent  drawing,  representing  the  Ceres  entirely  re- 
stored to  all  her  original  majesty,  as  seated  in  her  temple  at 
Eleusis.  I  intend  to  engrave  it  in  the  next  edition  of  the  Tes» 
timanUs;  irhtck  will  app^^r  with  the  TesHmonies  rcsptctk^ 
the  Tomb  of  Jllexander,  and  both  form  one  volume. 

^'  There  is  nothing  I  dislike  so  much  as  that  letters,  contain- 
ing inere  goasipf  should  lie  about,  or  become  placards  ;  there- 
ibre,  I  earnestly  beg  you  wiH  bum  this.  At  the  same  time,  it 
will  be  particularly  necessary  for  you  to  make  no  other  copy 
of  the  following  poem,  than  what  the  tablets  of  your  memory 
may  contain.  It  is  the  most  beautiful  thing  I  ever  heard. 
1  give  it  you  from  memory  myself.  My  brother  is  publishing 
a  new  edition  of  the  Skgmreck^  and  he  -applied  to  Bowles  for  a  k 
few  lines  to  add  to  the  life  of  Falccmer.  Bowles  read  his  let-  ' 
ter  as  be  was  lounging  on  the  platform  at  Portsmouth,  looking 
out  to  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  and  going  to  his  room,  added  this 
exquisite  sonnet  to  his  answer : — 
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OM  FALCONER,  AUTBOR  OF  <  THE  SHIFWRECK :'  LOST  AFTERWARD 

IM  THE  AURORA.  ^ 


What  pde  and  blMcUag  T0iitIi.*wUle  Ui«  fell  Uatt 
Howls  o'er  the  wreck,  ana  fainter  amks  the  ctf 
Of  itnnUiig  wretchei,  ere  o*erwhelnied,  they  die** 

Tet  doata  n^one  ipon  the  driTiaf  maat  1 

Oh,  poor  Ajion !  hat  thy  sweetest  strain, 
That  chann'd  oU  ocean's  wildest  solitude. 
At  this  cbread  hoar,  hia  wares'  dark  might  sobdnod  ? 

Let  Sea  Maids  thy  redimnx  head  sustain ; 

An4  wipe  the  Mood  and  briny  drc^  uat  ao3 

Thy  locks,  and  kitc  once  more  thy  wretched  abali 
To  ring  with  melody !  oh,  fruitless  toil ! 

Haik !  o'er  thy  bead  again  the  tempest  swell ! 
•Hark  I  hark !  ttain  the  storm's  black  damons  yell ! 
More  load  fthe  bellowing  deep  reclaims  h»  spoils- 

Pbacb!  and  may  weeping  Sea  Maids  ring  thy  kneli!" 


Having  now  sufficiently  proYided  for  the  security  and  credit 
of  the  statues  and  marbles  more  immediately  under  his 
control,  the  next  object  connected  with  his  travels  to  which  he 
directed  the  public  attention,  was  the  celebrated  Sarcophagus, 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  captured  from  the  French  at 
Alexandria.  It  is  well  known  how  instrumental  Dr.  Clarke 
bad  been  in  discovering  this  noUe  monument  of  Egyptian  art, 
when  it  had  been  clandestinely  embarked  for  France,  on  board 
a  hospital  ship,  in  the  port  of  Alexandria,  and  in  rescuing  it 
from  the  hands  of  General  Menou,  and  the  French  Institute, 
who  clung  to  it  with  a  degree  of  obstinacy  almost  incredible : 
and  it  was  very  natural  that  the  interest  he  had  taken  in  it  in 
Egypt  should  revive  with  its  arrival  in  England ;  especially  as 
the  origin  of  the  monument  soon  became  the  subiect  of  much 
speculation  and  perplexity  among  the  learned,  ana  Dr.  Clarke 
conceived  himself  to  be  possessed  of  evidence  calculated  to 
throw, light  upon  it.  Und^  this  impression,  he  drew  up,  in 
ISOd,  a  Dissertation  on  the  Sarcophagus  in  the  British  Museum, 
brought  from  Alexandria.  It  was  inscribed  to  Lord  HutchiU' 
son,  liuder  whose  authority  he  had  acted  in  Alexandria,  and 
the  main  object  of  it  was  to  vindicate  the  pretensions  of  the 
monument  to  the  title  of  the  tomb  of  Alexander.  To  this  hy- 
pothesis he  had  been  first  led  by  the  naitie  it  bore  (the  tomb  of 
Iscander)  among  the  most  ancient  race  of  the  neighbouring 
inhabitants,  couplefd  with  the  extreme  veneration  felt  for  it  as 
such  by  the  Turks.and  other  persons  of  every  description  in 
the  city  of  which  this  hero  was  the  founder ;  and  having  been 
afterward  partially  confirmed  in  his  opinion  by  the  reports  he 
found  in  the  works  of  early  travellers,  as  well  as  by  the  conver- 
sation of  learned  men  on  the  continent,  and  at  last  more  de- 
cidedly by  an  accurate  examination  of  such  classical  authors 
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as  bad  treated  of  the  subject  of  Alexander's  death  and  burial, 
he  collected  his  proofs  and  arguments  in  a  manuscript,  wludi^ 
after  being  handed  about  among  his  friends,  in  1804>  was  by 
their  advice  published  in  the  following  year,  under  the  tide 
already  mentioned.  The  work  had  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Lord  Hutchinson,  with  a  view  to  its  being  printed  by  the 
Antiquarian  Society,  but  was  afterwards  withdrawn  attbe  sug- 
gestion of  his  friends,  who  thought  it  would  appear  more  expe- 
ditiously, as  well  as  advantageously,  from  the.  University  press, 
the  managers  of  which  undertook  to  print  it. 

*^  It  was  ornamented  with  an  accurate  coloured  engraving 
of  the  tomb,  from  a  drawing  by  Alexander,  and  accompanied 
with  several  appendices,  in  one  of  which  was  inserted  a  learn- 
ed and  ingenious  illustration  bv  Dr.  Parr,  of  a  Greek  inscrip- 
tion found  among  the  ruins  of  Tithorea  bj  the  author;  and 
being  the  first  book  in  which  the  name  of  Edward  Clarke  had 
appeared  in  the  titlepage  (all  his  former  publications  having 
been  anonymous,)  it  was  otherwise  got  up  with  great  care, 
and  at  no  inconsiderable  cost.  But  this  over-nursing  was  in 
one  respect  injurious  to  it.  The  subject,  though  excellent  for 
a  pamphlet,  was  neither  popular  nor  comprehensive  enoi^ 
for  the  expensive  form  in  which  it  was  thus  obliged  to  appear 
(the  price  was  eighteen  shillings,)  and  the  introduction  of 
such  topics  as  the  ruins  of  Sais  and  Tithorea,  however  interest- 
ing in  themselves,  was  so  far  injudicious,  that  it  injured  the 
unity  of  the  piece,  and  added  to  the  expense  without  furnish- 
ing any  ground  for  the  argument :  thus,  notwithstanding  the 
advantages  under  which  it  came  out,  the  Work  was  by  no 
means  lucrative,  either  to  himself  or  his  publisher,  Mr.  Maw- 
man,  in  whose  hands  a  large  number  of  copies  remained  for 
many  years.  To  the  author,  however,  it  was  productive  of 
essential  advantage  in  many  ways.  By  the  few  who  read  it, 
it  was,  for  the  most  part,  well  received  and  highly  estimated  ; 
among  whom  are  mentioned  by  himself.  Person,  Parr,  Dr. 
Zouch,  Lord  Aberdeen,  Dr.  Henly  (Principal  of  Hertford 
College,)  Dr.  Knox  (his  early  tutor,)  Mr.  Tyrwhit,  Mr. 
Matthias,  &c. ;  all  ol  whom  gave  their  countenance  and  ap- 
probation, and  some  their  assistance  or  advice  in  the  work.  It 
was  the  means,  also,  of  making  him  more  favourably  and  more 
intimately  known  to  other  men  of  learning  and  genius,  whose 
friendship  he  never  lost.  Above  all,  it  gave  him  confidence  in 
his  own  powers,  and  enabled  him  to  stand  upon  much  higher 
ground,  when  soon  afterward  he  had  to  treat  with  the  book- 
sellers for  his  travels.  Nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  his  position 
was  maintained  with  great  ingenuity :  by  many  learned  per- 
8onS|  the  proofs  were  considered  conclusive,  as  their  letters 
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show ;  Others,  more  reserved,  readily  expressed  (heir  surprise 
Aat  such  a  mass  of  evidence  existed ;  and  all  were  disposed 
to  allow,  that  a  vague  and  obscare  tradition  bad  been  elevated 
in  his  hands  to  the  rank  of  a  learned  and  probable  conjecture. 
Of  the  congratulatory  letters  addressed  to  him  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  this  Work,  one  only  will  be  given.  It  is  from  Dr. 
Knox,  and  has  been  selected  not  less  for  the  good  feeling  dis« 
played  in  it,  than  because  it  was  particularly  gratifying  to  Dr 
Clarke  himself. 

**TimnKtDQm,  March  fStb,  1805. 

**  Accept  my  sincere  acknowledgments  for  your  valuable 
present,  rendered  still  more  valuable  by  your  kind  remem- 
brance of  roe.  It  is  indeed  highly  gratifying  to  me,  to  see  one 
of  my  scholars  advancing  in  fatne  as  you  do  ;  and  not  forget- 
ting the  guide  of  his  bo^ishr  studies.  It  is  one  of  the  sweetest 
rewards  of  my  laboi:ielis  profession  to  see  eminent  scholars 
shining  in  the  world,  and  acknowledging  that  they  owe  some- 
thing of  their  lustre  to  him  who  assisted  them  in  the  elements 
of  literature.  I  congratulate  you  on  your  success,  and  say, 
•  Macte,  puer,  sic  itur  ad  astra.' 

**  I  am  highly  pleased  with  your  very  curious  book :  it  dis- 
plays great  ingenuity,  and  must  command  the  attention  and 
respect  of  all  lovers  of  classical  antiquity.  I  do  admire  that 
ardour  of  mind  which  overcomes  all  obstacles,  in  pursuit  of  its 
favourite  and  laudable  objects ;  I  well  remember  the  symptoms 
of  it  when  you  were  at  school;  it  constitutes  what  I  callliterary 
.  heroism. 

'*  I  shall  make  it  my  business,  when  in  London,  to  inspect 
the  Sarcophagus ;  I  shall  touch  it  with  a  kind  of  awe ;  by 
your  assistance,  I  shall  be  an  elegant  spectator  of  it. 

*^  My  family  all  unite  in  best  respects  to  you,  with  dear  Sir, 
"  Your  much  obliged, 

and  faithful,  humble  servant, 

«  V.  Knox.'' 

Some  objections  to  the  hypothesis  had  been  started  in  the 
Monthly  Magazine,  before  the  publication  of  the  Work,  which 
were  answered  by  Dr.  Henley,  in  an  Appendix  to  it ;  and 
others  appeared  afterwards  in  the  Literary  Journal,  to  which 
Dr.  Clarke  replied  himself  in  a  letter  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum.  This  again  gave  occasion  to  several  com- 
munications with  Professor  Porson*  and  Dr.  Parr,  upon  the 
. — _ —  i    '     ■ »     ■  — — ^— ^— ^-— ^.— — ^— — »i^— - 

*  WlMre  the  chain  of  hU  e? idence  heoomes  defeetire  after  the  deMmction  of  hf^ 
Uiea  temples  and  aioinunciitt,  m  eonfoqiianee  of  tht  egtrtlwhiiratof  ChiiitHuuty  by 
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critical  meaning  of  several  Oreek  words  whicb  had  been  in*' 
troduced  into  it ;  and  also  with  Dr.  Henleyi  upon  the  sacred 
writings  of  the  Egyptians,  in  all  of  which  he  took  great  interest ; 
and  it  will  conyey  some  notion  of  the  extraordinary  activity 
of  his  mind  at  this  period^  to  add,  that  in  the  very  midst  of  this 
controversy  (Easter,  1805)  he  composed  and  sent  to  press  a 
treatise  on  Mineralogy,  principally  intended  for  students,  of 
which  the  following  notice  is  given  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Henley ; 
•— *'  I  have  already  sent  another  work  to  the  press,  very  differ- 
ent in  its  nature,  which  will  be  mere  play  to  me  this  Easter 
vacation.  It  is  <  an  easy  and  simple  method  of  arranging  the 
substances  of  the  mineral  kingdom ;'  by  which  I  hope  to  make 
mineralogists,  as  fast  as  Bolton  makes  buttons.  The  introduc- 
tion only  is  addressed  to  persons  rather  above  the  class  of  stu- 
dents, and  is  intended  to  develope  the  theory  of  elementaij  prin- 
ciples, the  cause  and  origin  of  the  fluid  matter  of  heat,  the 
formation  of  atmosphere,  &c.  &c.  It  is  a  portable  volume,  small 
and  pleasant  for  travellers.^' 

The  work  was  never  published,  and  its  existence  is  scarcely 
known  to  any  of  his  friends,  but  one  or  two  copies  were  found 
among  his  papers,  and  a  slight  view  of  it  is  sufficient  to  show, 
that  it  must  have  cost  him  considerable  time  and  labour,  at  the 
moment  his  hands  appeared  to  be  full  of  other  things.  But 
this  was  not  all ;  not  many  months  before,  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  office  of  Senior  Tutor  of  Jesus  College,  in  the 
room  of  the  author  of  this  Memoir,  who  had  vacated  it  by  mar- 
riage, and  thus  anew  class  of  occupations  and  engagements 
was  thrown  upon  his  shoulders,  of  the  greater  part  of  which  be 
had  no  previous  knowledge  or  experience,  and  of  some  (bi|si- 
ness  and  accounts)  a  great  horror ;  and  when  to  all  this,  it  is 
added,  that  he  had  taken  another  pupil  in  the  room  of  Mr. 
Cripps,  and  that  his  time  was  liable  to  be  broken  in  upon  by- 
innumerable  strangers  of  all  descriptions,  foreigners  and  na- 
tives, who  pressed  upon  him  with  letters  of  recommendation, 
and  always  went  away  delighted,  it  will  create  no  surprise  to 
learn,  that  the  number  and  variety  of  his  engagements  during 
this  year  furnished  matter  of  wonder,  and  sometimes  of  amuse- 
ment, to  his  friends.  Notwithstanding  all  these  distractions, 
by  which  his  time  was  frittered  away,  the  College,  with  the 


imperial  anUiority,  the  Profesior's  readijig  furnished  him  with  a  leatonible  arpimeDtr 
Herodian  mentions  Soros,  and  St.  Austin  tells  us,  asarcophasat  is  what  aU  the  Greeks 
called  soros :  so  CaraeaUa  lays  his  manUe  rn  oop»,ot  upon  the  sareo^luuros.  In  eon- 
iirmation  of  this,  is  an  inscription  copied  hy  Dr.  Clarice  at  Alexandria  Troas.  of  the 
time  of  Alennaer,  as  Porson  judged  from  the  lettering,  in  which  the  lareophagua  U 
cal)tid  loroa :— 

/*  Auelios  Soter  conitrocted  this  soroi  (sarcophagus)  for  himself." 
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Rssistance  of  hifi  experienced  friend  and  coadjutor,  Mr.  Cald- 
well, went  on  prosperously  in  bis  hands,  till  he  was  happily  re* 
Heved  from  it  by  his  marriage,  in  the  spring  of  1806  :  upon 
which  occasion,  the  noblemen  and  fellow-commoners  of  the 
College,  presented  to  him,  through  the  hands  of  the  Marquis 
of  Sligo,  a  piece  of  plate,  accompanied  by  a  handsome  letter, 
expressing  their  sense  of  his  kindness  and  attention  in  his 
.  office,  amd  their  regret  for  his  loss. 

The  lady  who  was  the  object  of  his  choice  was  Angelica 
Rush,  the  fifth  daughter  of  Sir  William  Rush,  of  Wimbledon, 
and  the  cousin  of  his  pupil,  Mr.  Rush,  of  Elsenham.     It  was, 
strictly  speaking,  a  match  of  affection  on  both  sides,  and 
throughout  the  whole  progress  of  it,  was  marked  with  a  more 
than  usual  portion  of  those  anxieties  and  fears  which  are  apt 
to  accompany  such  arrangements,  although  happily  exempt  in 
the  sequel  from  the  disappointments  and  inconveniences  which 
sometimes  follow  them.     At  first,  indeed,  the  connexion  was 
thought  very  flattering ;  the  lady  was  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished,  her  father  a  man  of  large  fortune,  and  Mr.  Cripps, 
Dr.  darkens  pupil,  was  about  to  marry  the  third  sister.     But 
when  the  circumstances  and  dispositions  of  the  parties  had 
been  fairly  considered,  in  relation  to  each  other,  the  aspect 
under  which  it  appeared  to  his  friends  was  very,  different.     A 
wide  disparity  of  vears,  (Dr.  darkens  age  was  double  that  of 
the  lady,)  a  real  difference  of  habits,  a  presumed  discrepancy 
of  taste,  and,  worst  of  all,  a  very  narrow  income,  were  the 
prominent  features  of  the  case,  as  they  presented  themselves 
uniformly  to  those  whom  he  consulted ;  and  making  every  fair 
allowance  for  the  chances  of  life,  and  for  that  powerful  sti- 
mulus to  exertion  which  the  wisdom  of  Providence  has  happily 
annexed  to  a  prolific  marriage,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
regard  the  match,  or  to  represent  it  to  himself  in  any  other 
light  than  as  a  most  imprudent  one ;  insomuch  #hat,  notwith- 
standing the  powerful  influence  by  which  he  was  impelled, 
(for  it  was  not  likely  that  a  passion  which  is  apt  to  animate 
even  the  cold  and  sluggish,  should  burn  with  an  ordinary  flame 
in  a  heart  so  susceptible  as  his,)  there  were  moments  in  which 
he  himself  was  <  so  strongly  touched  with  the  thought  of  in* 
volving  in  unknown  difiiculties  a  person  to  whom  he  was  so 
much  attached,  as  to  undergo  the  most  painful  struggles; 
during  which,  many  letters  tinged  with  his  romantic  spirit, 
and  marked  with  his  peculiar  mode  of  expression,  but  always 
generous  and  honourable,  were  written  by  him  to  his  biogra- 
pher. 

From  the  moment,  however,  that  he  was  convinced  of  the 
lady^s  firmness,  he  looked  no  farther  back,  but  giving  himself 
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np  entirely  to  the  stream  of  his  affection^  and  relying  upon  his 
own  exertions^  in  some  shape  or  other,  for  a  better  proTisioii, 
if  it  should  be  needed^  he  pressed  on  his  marriage  with  all  the 
despatch  imaginable ;  and  as  no  difficulties  were  now  thrown 
in  the  way  by  her  parents,  they  were  married  on  the  25th  of 
March,  1806.  The  ceremony  was  performed  in  London,  by 
the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Welb,  and  the  events  which  preceded 
and  followed  it,  amply  justified  the  confidence  he  had  placed 
in  his  own  good  fortune.  During  the  short  administration  of 
the  Whigs,  be  had  been  a  candidate  for  tbe  Professorship  of 
Modern  History,  in  which  he  did  not  succeed  ;  but  before  the 
day  appointed  for  tbe  marriage  arrived,  the  vicarage  of  Harl- 
ton,  belonging  to  Jesus  College,  became  vacant,  and  after 
some  weeks  of  anxiety,  during  which  his  seniors  were  delHie-* 
rating,  the  option  at  last  came  down  to  bini ;  and  having 
already  determined  to  enter  into  holy  orders,  he  watt^ordained 
by  his  old  friend,  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  in  December, 
1805,  and  immediately  instituted  to  the  living.  But  this  waa 
only  a  part  of  his  good  fortune.  Not  more  than  three  years 
after  his  marriage,  the  rectory  of  Yeldham,  in  Essex,  in  Ihe 
gift  of  Sir  Wm.  Rush,  and  tenable  with  Harlton,  unexpectedly 
became  vacant,  and  was  presented  to  him.  Thus  lie  became 
possessed  of  a  considerable  income  from  church  preferment, 
not  any  part  oi  which  he  had  calculated  upon  when  ha  deter* 
mined  upon  his  marriage.  **  As  to  the  living  of  Yeldham,*  be 
says, ''  1  never  knew  of  its  existence  untfl  it  came,  1  was  like 
a  man  gaping  in  a  hailstorm,  and  ^  a  pearl  of  great  price'  fell 
into  my  mouth,  to  my  utter  astonishment*"  In  all  Other  re* 
spects,  the  consequences  of  this  union  proved  directly  the  re* 
verse  of  what  the  calmer  heads  of  his  friends  had  anticipated 
from  it.  Before  many  months  had  elapsed,  it  was  obvious  that 
the  character  and  disposition  of  Mrs.  Clarke  were  precisely 
such  as  those  who  loved  hiio  best  would  have  chosen  for  him, 
and  that  the  habits  of  life  she  was  forming  were  in  perfect 
conformity  with  his  own  wishes,  and  suitable  to  the  new  for- 
tunes and  circumstances  in  which  her  marriage  had  placed  her. 
So  far  from  being  desirous  of  public  admiration,  she  was  more 
attached  to  domestic  privacy  than  himself;  all  her  empby- 
Hients  and  all  her  pleasures  were  sought  for  and  found  at  home; 
nor  did  she  seem  to  have  an  expectation,  or  even  a  wish  of 
any  kmd,  beyond  tbe  sphere  of  her  husband's  fortune,  or  the 
circle  of  his  employments,  while  the  taste  which  was  gradually 
displayed  by  her,  first  in  the  comforts  and  ornaments  of  his 
kouse,  then  in  the  embellishments  of  his  work,  and  finally 
through  the  whole  range  of  his  intellectual  pleasures,  gave  a 
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charm  to  her  character  in  his  eyes,  which  was  perpetually  va- 
ried and  renewing,  and  appeared  perhaps  wore  delightful  to 
him,  because  it  was  discovered  and  elicited  by  himself.     Nor 
did  the  benignant  influence  of  this  union  rest  here ;  be  was  in- 
debted to  it  for  a  better  frame  of  mind,  and  a  greater  steadiness 
and  consistency  in  his  pursuits.     In  the  whole  character  of 
the  lady,  tbere  was  a  quietness  and  repose  admirably  calculated 
to  soften  that  turbulence  of  spbit,  which  was  at  once  the 
charm  and  the  danger  of  his  own,  and  which  literary  fame 
often  stimulates,  but  rarely  satisfies ;  while  the  suggestions  of 
her  plain  and  unaflected  sense,  openly  but  seasonably  delivered, 
often  called  him  back  to  calmer  and  juster  views  of -things, 
and  made  hiin  question  the  results  to  which  his  own  sensibility 
was  leading  him.     On  the  other  hand,  in  the  desire  he  felt  of 
adding  to  the  comfort  and  of  providing  for  the  necessities  of 
his  family,  he  had  a  strong  and  unfailing  motive  for  his  literary 
labours,  which  now  began  to  wear  a  new  and  an  additional 
▼alue  in  his  eyes ;  and  there  is  the  strongest  reason  to  believe, 
that  without  this  stimulus,  his  great  work,  the  Travels,  the  fruit 
of  so  much  painful  labour,  would  never  have  been  finished, 
and  scarcely  perhaps  have  been  begun ;  not  that  his  literary 
ardour  would  have  been  less,  but  it  would  have  been  more  ex- 
cursive and  more  ambitious  of  new  paths,  and,  at  all  events, 
more  philosophical  and  experimental.     But,  after  all,  the  great 
beauty  of  the  union  was,  Uiat  to  the  quiet  habits  of  domestic 
life  it  induced,  so  favourable  to  the  reception  of  Christian 
truth,  and  to  the  formation  of  Christian  virtue,  concurrent 
with  the  serious  nature  of  the  office  he  had  undertaken,  he 
was  indebted  for  a  more  earnest  application  of  the  Scriptures 
to  his  own  mind  than  had  hitherto  been  remarked  in  him. 
Many  proofs  of  this  may  be  drawn  from  various  parts  of  his 
works  and  life ;  but  the  most  striking  will  be  found  under  the 
pressure  of  the  afflictions  which  clouded  his  latter  days. 

The  report  of  his  marriage  was  hailed  by  a  distinguished 
classical  friend,  with  the  following  complimentary  verses : 

E.  D.  CLARKE,  LL.D. 

Ptphnidi  8110  DoctxtniBO  Ditectissime 

Desiderio  tarn  Cari  Capitis 

GraTiter  Commota 

GRANT A 

Lngnbrem  Hiinc  Cantum. 

Ah  fiigit  ?  ant  nostrvm  frwtra  petif  advena  lacnn? 

( Six  GraaU  infidnm  Daphnida  fida  Tocat :  \ 
Qois  color  hie  croeeiu  ?  noatne  eoDtrariu  uni 

Tana  adeo  •pret&  Palladc  jaetat  Hjmen  ? 
N€c  te  soater  aaor,  promisMB  ant  cura  talntis, 

Nee  G<ttfecta  craTi  Tolnere  Gnata  moret  ? 
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Nob  taiicta  iifpirat  talet  Rbadegmda*  toons, 

Et  monet  insolHo  GaUiu  t  ab  ore  sono. 
Pne  veneris  eeaspo  warn  Gnatts  flDmbia  sovdcnt? 

Anae  too  frostra  est  maiiere  dires  agcr  ? 
AspiceTifriiieo  demesie  vt  poUicc  seila 

l«get  fiwiisiilio  Httore  nptu  Ceres! 
Qoin  PeUcsa  sue  stnpet  ombm  emota  sepnleluro : 

FaUor,  an  et  nobis  altera  Thais  adcst  ? 
IMMba^  iacemo.  fama  dotabere  Tirgo, 

Et  noTUS  Aogeuei  lace  Medoms  eiit  -    ^^^ 

Immediately  after  this  event,  he  vufnt  to  reside  in  Cambridge, 
where  he  hired  a  small  house  in  St.  Andrew's  Street,  and  as  his 
fiving  of  Harlton  was  onlj  seven  miles  from  the  University,  he 
constantly  performed  the  duties  himself. 


.     CHAPTER  VIII. 

His  Leetores  on  Mineraloey-o-Sale  of  MannaeripCs— Of  Medals— Remnral  to  Tramp- 
ington— Publication  of  Uie  first  volmne  of  his  Travels— Other  Engngemcnts— Plan 
for  the  farther  prosecution  of  his  TraTek — ^Return  to  residence  at  Cambtidlge. 

The  course  of  Dr.  Clarke's  life  now  turns  from  this  happy 
union  to  a  department  of  his  labours,  which  was  always  upper* 
most  in  his  own  thoughts,  and,  next  to  his  Travels,  obtained  for 
him  his  highest  distinction,  as  a  literary  man:  viz.  his  Lectures 
on  Mineralogy.  The  history  of  these  Lectures  belongs  pro* 
perly  to  this  period  of  his  life,  for  they  commenced  not  long 
after  his  marriage,  and  were,  in  truth,  one  of  the  resources 
upon  which  he  always  seemed  to  rely,  when  the  difficulties  of 
a  family  were  pressed  upon  him  by  his  friends ;  but  as  they  had 
been  a  favourite  object  of  bis  speculations  for  many  years,  and 
were  now  only  accidentally  connected  with  this  event,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  trace  them  somewhat  nearer  to  their  source. 
It  is  well  known  to  all  his  friends,  that  whatever  temporary 
'0:^  interest  his  works  already  published  had  excited  in  his  mind, 

they  were  only  the  result  of  so  much  time  and  labour  reluctantly 
withdrawn  from  mineralogy.  During  the  whole  course  of  his 
journey,  this  science,  and  the  objects  connected  with  it,  obtain- 
ed everywhere  the  greatest  share  of  his  attention,  and  had 
been  cultivated  by  him  with  the  greatest  success ;  to  which 
several  circumstances  had  contributed.    Low  at  that  time,  as 


•  Abbatisia  Monait.  Jea. 

t  Epifoopw  Aleoek  ftiadntor  Jei.  Coli.  Cant. 
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w$B  thifl  faranoh  of  Ikteralnre  in  our  UnivenitieB,  it  had  rism 
under  a  Tariety  of  encouragement  and  patronage— <-the  reentt 
of  poli<7  as  well  as  taste— -to  a  high  degree  of  importanee  in 
eTerypublicestablisliment  of  education  on  the  Continent;  and, 
as  Mr.  Clarke  brought  letters  of  recommendation  to  the  most 
eminent  professors  wherever  he  went  (an  advantage  which  his 
owns  pirit  always  contributed  to  improve),  he  was  in  all  places 
cheerfully  admitted  to  a  participation  of  all  the  local  discoveries 
or  improvements,  and  supplied  with  specimens  of  all  such  mine* 
rals  as  they  respectively  produced.  But  this  was  not  all ;  the 
course  of  his  travels  often  led  him  to  remote  districts,  particu- 
larly in  the  eastern  and  southern  parts  ot  Russia,  not  accessible 
to  the  ordinary  mineralogist;  and  as  he  spared  neither  pains  nor 
money  in  his  researches,  besides  a  very  ample  store  of  minerals 
more  or  less  known,  he  brought  to  England  several  rare  and 
valuable  specimens,  which  were  for  some  time  almost  peculiar 
to  his  collection:  and  it  may  be  affirmed  generally,  that  of  aU 
the  fruits  of  his  travels,  his  acquisitions  in  thb  department 
were  infinitely  the  most  precious* in  his  eyes.  To  bring  forward, 
therefore,  this  collection  before  the  public  eye,  and  with  more 
advantage  than  his  own  limited  apartments  would  permit,  to 
communicate  to  others  the  lights  which  he  himself  had  obtained 
and  to  disseminate  throughout  the  University  a  portion  of  that 
flame  which  burnt  withm  himself,  were,  from  the  first,  wants 
infinitely  more  pressing  in  his  mind,  than  the  hope  of  reputation 
or  advantage  from  any  other  quarter;  and  as  the  only,  obvious 
means  of  embracing  s;t  once  these  objects  was  the  delivery  of 
Lectures  under  the  patronage  of  the  University,  it  was  to  the 
attainment  of  this,  that  his  best  efforts,  from  a  very  early  period 
after  his  return,  were  uniformly  directed.  But  the  task  was  by 
no  means  an  easy  one.  The  subject  was  little  known,  and  less 
studied,  and  by  no  means  popular  in  the  University ;  nor  was 
there  any  room  suited  to  the  purpose,  but  what  was  either  preoc- 
cupied or  appropriated;  and,  besides,  there  was  an  apprehension 
of  the  Lectures  interfering  with  the  Wood  wardian  professorship, 
at  that  time  occupied  by  a  gentleman  for  whom  Dr«  Clarke 
bad  justly  a  very  high  respect.  By  degrees,  however,  all  these 
difficulties  gave  way.  Every  facility  was  afforded  by  the  Uni- 
versity to  the  plan  ;  Dr.  Martin,  the  Botanical  Professoi^  gave 
up  hb  room  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  which  his  age  and  infirmities 
prevented  him  from  using  himself;  and  the  Wood  wardian  Pro- 
fessor, whose  proper  department  was  Geology,  so  far  from  con*- 
siderii^  these  Lectures  as  an  interf^ence  with  himself,  kindlj 
concurred  in  every  measure  which  was  required  fc^r  their  es- 
tablishment. In  short,  as  soon  as  he  could  enter  upon  it.  Dr. 
Clarke  had  the  happiness  to  find,  that  the  field  was  open  to  him 
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without  either  opposition  or  ill-mU,  and  the  fiat  of  the  Tice- 
chancellor  followed  almost  as  a  matter  of  course.  Harag 
therefore  finished  bis  preparations  which  were  both  expensWe 
and  laborious  apd  which  had  been  suspended  during  some 
months  previo|Mto  his  marriage ;  and  having  published  a  new 
synopsis  of  tKe  mineral  kingdom,  and  an  eztensiTe  syllabus 
be  at  last  announced  a  day  for  the  opening  of  his  Lectures,  the 
17th  of  March,  1807.  What  his  sensations  were  attheap. 
proach  of  the  moment,  which  was  to  be  the  crisis  of  his  fate, 
will  be  best  known  from  the  extract  of  his  letters  to  Mir. 
Cripps. 

«Fe1i.  12,1807. 

**  I  send  you  the  Cambridge  paper ;  you  will  see  the  two 
advertisements.  On  Tuesday,  1 7th,  at  a  quarter  after  twelve, 
imagine  me  in  a  grand  room,  before  all  the  University,  tutors 
and  all ! — all  my  minerals  around  me,  and  models  of  crystals.'^ 

"Feb.  IS  law. 

*<  I  have  only  time  to  say,  I  never  came  off  with  such  flying 
colours  in  my  life.  I  quitted  my  papers  and  spoke  extempore. 
There  was  not  room  for  them  aH  to  sit.  Above  two  hundred 
persons  were  in  the  room.  I  worked  myself  into  a  passion 
With  the  subject,  and  so  all  my  terror  vanished.  1  wish  you 
could  have  seen  the  table  covered  with  beautiful  models  for  the 
Lecture. 

<*  Fancy  me  in  the  midst  of  my  pupils,  as  Haiiy  used  to  be 
coming  from  Lectures.     I  have  now  my  Lecture  board  eover* 
ed  with  names  on  all  sides.'* 

<*  The  success  which  the  first  Lectures  obtained,  and  the  in- 
terest which  they  continued  to  inspire,  are  too  firesh  in  the 
memory  of  his  friends  to  require  any  observation  or  testimony 
from  his  biographer:  suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  the  course  of  the 
following  year,  his  reputation  as  a  mineralogist,  in  the  University, 
was  so  far  established,  as  to  encourage  his  friends  in  the  hope 
of  obtaining  for  him  the  establishment  of  a  new  professorship 
in  the  University  in  his  name.  This  measure  met  at  first  with 
some  opposition,  and  having  been  prematurely  pressed,  bad  in 
the  first  instance  failed;  but  in  the  latter  end  of  1808,  the  se- 
cond year  of  his  Lectures,  the  sense  of  the  University  having 
been  previously  tried,  a  grace  to  that  effect  was  brought  op  to 
the  senate  by  the  Proctor,  the  Rev.  G.  D'Oyly  (now  Dr. 
D'Oyly,  Rector  of  Lambeth,  &c.)  and  carried  almost  unani- 
mously.   Writing  to  a  friend,  he  says, 
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"  Dec  1, 1808. 

^*  D'Oyly  has  proved  himself  a  noble  support ;  you  cannot 
conceive  bow  much  interest  he  takes  on  my  account.  He 
has  been  ail  over  the  University,  and  he  says,  they  are  unani- 
mous to  a  man,  in  their  desire  to  see  me  upheld  in  this  place. 
Next  Thursday  week,  he  goes  up  with  the  grace  to  the  senate, 
to  found  a  professorship  in  my  name.  After  what  happened 
last  time,  I  will  promise  nothing ;  but  there  is  every  appear- 
ance of  the  most  triumphant  and  popular  success.'* 

«  Dee.  15, 1808. 

**  t  have  only  time  to  say,  it  has  been  carried  triumphantly, 
and  I  am  Professor  of  Mineralogy. 

^*  When  the  voting  began  in  the  senate,  there  was  not  a  sin- 
gle negative  in  the  black  hood  house,  and  in  the  white  hood 
house  the  votes  were  thirty-eight  to  sevep.'^ 

Thus  were  his  most  sanguine  wishes  crowned  with  success, 
and  thus  were  his  spirit  and  perseverance  rewarded  with  one 
of  the  rarest  and  highest  honours  which  the  University  could 
bestow.  How  well  he  merited  the  distinction,,  will  appear 
hereafter. 

In  this  year  be  preached  two  sermons,  at  St.  Mary's,  with 
great  reputation  and  success ;  the  first  upcm  the  prejudices  of 
die  Jews,  the  second  upon  the  prejudices  of  the  Gentiles,  in 
the  reception  of  the  GospeL 

Tlie  next  important  concern  in  which  he  engaged,  was  the 
disposal  of  the  manuscripts  he  had  collected  in  his  travels. 
It  appears  from  his  letters,  thai  the  acquisition  of  these  tree* 
snres  had  always  been  regarded  by  him  with  extraordinary 
pleasure,  although  it  was  dUSoult  to  form  any  probable  esti- 
mate of  their  worth  before  their  arrival  in  England  ;  but  hav* 
ing  freely  submitted  them  shortly  after  his  return  to  the  inspec* 
tion  of  the  most  eminent  schohirfr  connected  with  the  Univer- 
sity, he  had  soon  still  stronger  reason  to  congratulate  himself 
upon  his  success.  Among  them .  the  Patmos  Plato  was  soon 
distinguished  by  the  sagacity  of  Professor  Porson.  Others  of 
the  manuscripts  passed  through  bis  hands,  and  received  oc- 
casionally the  benefit  of  bis  remarks,  but  to  this  he  attached 
himself  in  a  particular  manner,  attracted  not  more  by  the 
characters  of  beauty,  clearness,  and  ahnost  unrivalled  anti« 
quity,  which  constituted  its  saleable  value,  than  by  the  ample 
field  afforded  by  the  notes  and  quotations  in  the  margin  for  the 
exercise  of  his  aeuteneas  in  conjectural  criticism,  in^  which  he 
was  so  incomparably  eminent.  From  the  moment  this  treasure 
was  confided  to  his  care,  it  scarcely  ever  was  suffered  to  be 
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out  of  his  hands ;  wherever  be  went,  he  carried  it  about  wit!i 
him,  and  it  remained  in  his  possession  till  he  died.  It  was  aiso 
a  strong  bond  of  union  between  Dr.  CIiu*ke  and  himself,  and 
the  first  occasion  of  that  intimacy,  which  was  afterward  con- 
tinued with  so  much  pleasure  to  both ;  and  as  everj  thing 
which  relates  to  this  extraordinary  man,  is  interesting,  the 
reader  will  not  be  displeased  to  find  here,  two  letters  connected 
with  this  subject,  though  anterior  to  the  present  period  of  the 
history ;  the  first  from  Dr.  Clarke  to  the  Rey.  George  Browne, 
of  Trinity  College,  describing  the  impressions  left  upon  his 
mind  by  his  first  interview  with  this  great  scholar ;  the  second 
from  the  Professor  himself,  containing  bis  earliest  report  of  the 
manuscript. 

M  Jbbus  College,  Cambridfe,  Jan.  8,  I60B. 

**  And  truly,  as  touehing  Porson,  all  the  accounts  I  have 
heard  of  this  wonderful  man,  for  so  many  years,  have  not 
raised  my  expectations  high  enough,  to  see  him  without  as* 
tonishment. 

T«v  xa)  ««-«  y?MT9i(  ftiXir^  yPamlm  fitf  ti»^4m 

**  So  rare  is  it  to  find  among  men,  the  highest  attainments  in 
ancient  literature,  joined  to  a  love  of  the  poetry  of  yesterday, 
the  most  refined  genius,  and  almost  supernatural  intellect.  I 
had  seen  him  in  my  rooms  in  the  morning,  and  we  bore  off  to* 
gether  to  Trinity,  the  Plato  and  Aulus  Grellius.  In  the  even* 
ing  he  came,  already  primed,  but  did  not  miss  fire.  He  was 
great  indeed,  narrating,  reciting ;  sometimes  fiudl  of  fun  and 
laughing ;  at  others  weeping  bitterly  at  the  sufferiegs  of  friends 
that  flourished  near  two  thousand  years  ago,  but  with  whom 
he  seemed  as  well  acquainted,  and  as  famUiar,  as  if  they  had 
smoked  a  pipe  with  him  the  preceding  evening.  At  about  three 
in  the  morning,  a  curtain  seemed  all  at  once  to  fall  over  his 
mind — ale,  wine,  and  smoke,  bad  extinguished  the  intellectual 
flame,  and  he  remained  from  that  moment  until  he  left  me, 
like  the  beam  of  some  great  building  on  fire,  whose  flames  the 
engines  have  put  out,  black  and  reeking. 

**  Porson  is  all  rapture  and  joy  about  the  Plato  ;  he  says 
Greek  MSS.  are  old,  even  down  to  the  year  1400;  as  the 
Greek  language  experienced  a  revival  in  latter  ages.  Latin 
MSS.  have  no  antiquity  after  the  eighth  century.  The  Plato, 
said  he,  may  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  the  combined  au- 
thorities of  any  two  known  MSS.  It  /is  a  monument  of  litera- 
ture !  There^s  for  you  1  Townley's  Homer  be  considers  as  one 
hundred  years  later  than  the  Plato.     He  found  the  Postscript 
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perfect)  and  had  no  objection  to  make  to  the  inserted  letters. 
The  work  <  de  •inimaiium  ProprUtcUej^  is  extracted  from  the 
works  of  JSlian  and  Aristotle.*' 


<'De«.  16,  16Q2. 

**  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  rery  important  and  in- 
teresting information,  of  which  I  hope  to  avail  myself  in  a  few 
days.  The  MSS.  must  at  any  rate  be  extremely  curious,  and 
being  so  old  (November  A.  C.  896)  may  perhaps  be  the^ 
source  from  which  all  our  present  copies  are  derived.  It  is 
only  six  years  younger  than  the  oldest  Greek  MS.  that  Mont- 
faucon  had  seen,  with  an  express  date.  (Palsographia,  p.  42.) 
But  Dorville  (on  Chariton,  p.  49,  50,)  had  in  his  possession  a 
MS.  of  Euclid,  written  in  the  preceding  year  (Sept.  A.  C. 
889,)  wrrtten  by  Stephen  Clerk  (any  ancestor  of  Mr.  Clarke's?), 
and  purchased  by  Arethas  of  Patrs  for  four  (read  fourteen) 
nummi.  In  the  second  line  of  the  specimen  you  sent  me,  the 
reading  is  A^i^  ^mM^m  itAt^u^  i.  e.  the  MS.  was  written  by 
John  the  calligraph,  for  the  use  of  the  deacon  Arethas,  a  native 
of  FBtrsbf  and  cost  thirteen  Byzantine  nummi,  about  eight 
guineas  of  our  mobey  ;  a  specimen  of  the  MS.  dated  A.  C. 
890,  you  may  see,  No.  S,  of  the  plate  opposite  to  p.  270,  of 
the  Pala&ographia.  I  shall  add  no  more,  as  you  may  find  Dor- 
ville's  Chariton  and  Montfaucon's  Palseographia,  both  in  our 
and  the  public  libraries.  Tell  Hole,  that  I  have  got  the  third 
and  fourth  volumes  of  Schweighaeuser's  Athensus  (Lib.  iv — 
vi.  of  text,  iii.  iv.  of  notes,)  which  I  will  bring  down  with  me 
if  he  wants  them.  I  have,  I  believe,  nothing  to  add,  but  that 
1  am  with  due  respects  to  all  friends,  dear  Sir, 

^<  Your  obliged,  humble  servant, 

<«  Richard  Porson.^ 

"No.  5,  Efscz  Court.  Teinple, 
•Or  rather,  No.  15,  Charter^Houie  Squate." 


<<  Others  of  the  MSS.  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  But- 
ler of  Shrewsbury,  Dr.  Maltby,  and  Dr.  C.  Burney ;  and 
several  copies  of  the  Gospels  were  examined  and  collated  by 
the  Dean  of  Ely  (Dr.  Pearce,)  and  Mr.  Hollingworth. 

In  this  manner  the  MSS.  were  distributed  till  the  autumn  of 
1807f  when  Dr.  Clarke  having  become  better  acquainted  with 
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ftieir  Talne,  as  veil  from  Itie  report  of  tbeae  ^ntlemen  u  from 
his  own  examination,  bii  next  care  was  to  see  them  pteced 
together  in  some  uecure  and  honourable  repoiitory,  where 
they  might  always  be  accessible  to  the  learned,  and  vouldbe 
estimated  as  (hey  deserved ;  and  although  he  was  compelled 
io  this  arrangement  to  considerwhat  was  due  to  his  family,  yet 
the  way  in  which  he  set  about  it,  evidently  showed  the  liberal 
and  patriotic  views  always  prevalent  in  his  mind.  His  first 
wish  naturally  rested  upon  his  own  University ;  but  he  bad 
been  early  taught  to  believe  that  the  public  authorities  there 
had  no  fund  applicable  to  such  a  purpose.  He  next  tnmed 
his  thoughts  to  the  British  Museum,  and,  as  it  is  said,  was  ac- 
tuatlyupon  the  steps  ofthatbuildiiig  with  the  vieworpraposiof; 
his  collectionto  ooe  of  the  Curators,  when  be  was  accidentally 
accosted  by  a  Professor  of  the  sister  University,  who  suggested 
to  faim  the  idea,  which'he  readily  seized,  of  offering  it  to  the 
Bodltrian  Library.  Howerar  this  may  be,  certain  it  is,  that 
the  propossJ  was  made  in  form  to  the  Bodleian  by  Doctor  Kelt 
in  the  spring  of  1808,  and  the  Curators  having  immediately 
expressed  their  readiness  to  treat,  a  correspondence,  which 
yet  remains,  commenced  between  Dr.  Parsons  of  Baliol,  then 
vice-chanctilor,  and  Dr.  Clarke  himself  i  which  notwithsCand* 
ing  some  triding  delays,  chii;fly  caused  by  the  want  of  koow- 
ledge  of  business  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  was  happily  brought 
to  a  conclusion  tn  November  of  the  same  year,  to  the  aatisfac- 
tioD  of  all  the  pnrties.  The  first  o9er  included  bis  early  edi- 
tions of  printed  books,  which  were  afterward  at  the  request 
of  the  Curators  withdrawn.  The  price  wbs  IOOCM.  Dr. 
Clarke  seems  to  have  §ignified  a  wish  in  the  first  instance,  that 
the  Curators  should  themselves  put  a  value  upon  the  MSS. 
after  having  received  a  catal<^;ue  and  inspected  them,  but  this 
they  naturally  declined,  and  proposed  a  reference  to  Mr.  Por- 
son,  which  was  probably  prevented  by  the  Professor's  state  of 
health,  for  he  died  in  September  of  this  year :  and  in  the  eod 
Dr.  Clarke  undertook  the  task  himself.  The  particulan  of 
bis  valuation  are  among  his  papers,  and  the  first  articles  shall 
be  extracted  (o  show  the  fair,  moderate,  and  unaffected  roao- 
ner  in  which  be  conducted  it. 

"  Dr.  Clarke,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  friends,  does  most 
respectfully  submit  the  following  answer  to  the  Curators  of  the 
Bodleian  library. 

"1.  That  the  value  of  the  Patmos  Plato,  may  easily  be  es- 
timated, from  the  price  set  upon  it  by  Mr.  Paine,  bookseller, 
of  London,  from  the  recent  sale  of  Mr.  Cripp*s  copy  of  the 
OrattHa,  which,  althoagh  without  date,  and  evidently  not  older 
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Hmn  the  thirteentk  century,  sold  for  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  guineas,  and  also  from  the  expense  and  difficolty  of  ac- 
quiring it ;  and  that  its  value  be  fixed  at  four  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds.    Veil  folio. 

*^2.  The  small  volume  ^Hm  Patmos,  of  the  works  of 
Gregory  Nazianzenus,  being,  according  to  Professor  Porson, 
in  a  character  almost  as  old  as  the  Plato,  and  moreover,  contain- 
ing marginal  notes  of  importance,  is,  notwithstanding,  without 
date.  It  is  difficult  therefore  to  fix  any  adequate  price  upon 
it.  If,  therefore,  forty  pounds  should  be  deemed  by  the 
Curators  of  the  Bodleian  a  sum  much  below  its  real  worth, 
Dr.  Clarke  and  his  friends,  as  in  all  other  instances,  have  the 
utmost  reliance  upon  the  future  consideration  of  that  respecta- 
ble body.     This  manuscript  is  also  upon  vellum. 

*^3.  In  a  case  of  red  morocco,  now  sent  to  Oxford,  the 
Curators,  of  Ihe  Bodleian  will  find  a  most  exquisite  copy  of 
the  Gospel,  written  on  vellum.  It  belonged  originally  to  Prince 
Alexander  Bano  Handjerli,  of  Constantinople.  Some  entire 
pages  are  written  in  gold.  The  manuscript  is  moreover  per- 
feet. .  It  is  bound  in  itood,  covered  with  brown  leather.  The 
following  observations  were  drawn  up  concerning  it,  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Pearce,  Dean  of  Ely.  *  As  it  has  not  the  note  of 
interrogation  (;)  it  was  written  before  the  ninth  century,  when 
that  note  was  first  introduced.  It  is  not  prior  to  the  seventh 
century,  as  it  has  accents.  It  has  the  Iota  postscriptum  and 
not  subscriptura.  The  comma,  characteristic  of  the  eighth 
century,  very  seldom  occurs.'  This  manuscript,  from  its  ex- 
cessive beauty  and  antiquity,  as  well  as  from  the  price  paid 
for  it,  is  valued  at  sixty  pounds." 

The  number.of  articles  was  thirty-two ;  one  or  two  of  lesser 
value  were  missing  when  the  collection  arrived  at  Oxford,  but 
Dr.  Clarke  voluntarily  added  several  others  not  included  in 
the  catalogue,  and  also  some  scarce  printed  books,  which  was 
handsomely  acknowledged  by  Dr.  Parsons.  Among  them 
may  be  mentioned,  the  first  edition  of  the  Poems  of  Chartier, 
and  a  MS.  of  the  Code  of  the  Calmuc  Laws.  A  learned 
catalogue  of  all  the  manuscripts  purchased  of  Dr.  Clarke  was 
soon  afterward  drawn  up  by  Professor  Gaisford,  and  printed 
at  the  University  press. 

His  Greek  coins,  the  fruits  of  the  same  travels,  he  disposed 
of  in  the  course  of  the  next  year,  1810 ;  on  which  occasion 
the  same  liberality  was  displayed  by  him  in  his  treaty  for  them, 
and  the  same  anxiety  for  their  ulterior  use  and  destination. 
<<  I  feel  the  necessity,''  )ie  says,  in  one  of  his  letters,  **  of 
parting  with  my  medals,  but  1  shall  be  satisfied  to  get  100/. 
Kk 
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for  theiDi  if  I  can  place  them  id  the  hands  of  Lord  Aberdeen^ 
or  Mr.  Payne  Knight."  Whether  they  were  previously  crffeted 
to  Lord  Aberdeen,  is  not  known  to  the  author  of  this  Memoir, 
hut  the  proposal  was  promptly  and  gladly  accepted  by  Mr. 
Knight ;  and  a  hundred  guioeas  was  immediately  despatched 
by  him  to  Dr.  Clarke,  instead  of  the  hundred  pounds  which 
was  asked ;  nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  after  they  had 
been  carefully  removed,  a  task  which  Mr.  Knight  performed 
in  person,  and  had  been  examined  more  at  leisure,  he  requested 
Dr«  darkens  acceptance  of  a  piece  of  plate.  This  was  a 
handsome  cream-jug,  exactly  fashioned  after  the  model  of  an 
antique  vase  in  Mr.  Knight's  possession,  with  a  classical  in- 
scription by  himself;  and  for  the  sake  of  Dr.  Clarke's  memo- 
ry, he  will,  it  is  hoped,  pardon  the  following  extracts  from  his 
letters  upon  this  subject,  as  testifying  Irom  so  competent  a 
witness,  not  less  to  the  taste  and  industry  displayed  in  the  coi* 
lecting,  than  to  the  liberality  shown  in  the  disposing,  of  these 
coins. 

''I  really  feel  stibbom  scruples  of  conscience  at  having 
accepted  your  coins  at  a  price,  which  I  6nd  upon  mature  ex- 
amination to  be  below  their  real  value,  and  though  f.knotv 
your  liberality  will  not  hear  of  any  farther  pecuniary  considera-^ 
tion  (nothing  could  be  more  certain,)  perhaps  you  will  do  mc 
the  favour  to  accept  of  some  trifling  article  of  plate,  as  a 
mark  of  my  esteem  and  gratitude,  in  a  subsequent  letter : 
**  Allow  mc  again  to  thank  you  for  the  very  valuable  addition 
made  to  my  collection,  and  for  the  liberal  and  handsome  man- 
ner in  which  it  has  been  done  :  the  more  I  examine  the  more 
I  am  satisfied  and  delighted,  and  more  sensible,  of  the  extent 
of  the  obligation  you  have  laid  me  under." 

It  is  fair  to  add  from  the  same  source,  that  whatever  light: , 
the  bronzes  or  coins  in  Mr.  Knight's  coMection,  or  his  oi 
extensive  and  accurate  knowledge  could  throw  upon  the  si 
jects  of  Dr.  darkens  inquiries,  was  always  most  readily  sup* 
plied,  with  a  handsome  acknowledgment,  of  the  obligation 
by  which  all  the  friends  of  arts  and  letters  were  bound  to 
furnish  him  with  every  information  in  their  power,  for  the  sake 
of  the  use  he  made  of  it. 

Before  this  last  transaction  was  completed,  a  change  had 
taken  place  in  his  residence.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  the 
jBrst  place  in  which  he  settled  was  a  small  house  in  St.  An- 
dre w's-Street  ;  but  in  1809,  when  his  family  had  begun  to  in- 
crease, and  his  prospects  in  life  to  expand,  he  removed  to  « 
liumly  house  belonging  to  the  Ansties  at  Trumpingtont  a  plea« 
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sant  Village  about  two  miles  from  Cambridge;  where  the 
author  of  this  Memoir,  who  had  been  his  neighbour  in  the 
town,  had  been  residing  some  months  before.  It  was  a  dry, 
airy,  and  capacious  mansion,  in  good  repair ;  admirably  cd- 
culated  for  a  rising  family,  and  not  less  favourable  to  the  health 
of  Dr.  Clarke,  than  it  was  agreeable  to  his  taste  ;  inducing  by 
its  walks  and  grounds  much  voluntary  exercise,  which  was 
what  he  required,  and  administering  largely  to  the  pleasure  he 
took  in  rural  occupations  and  amusements,  of  which  no  one 
had  a  keener  relish  than  himself.  *Mf  you  could  see  this 
place  now,"  he  says  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Cripps,  "  it  is  a  perfect 
paradise  ;  the  air  is  perfumed  by  innumerable  flowi^rs,  the 
groves  full  of  thrushes  and  nightingales,  the  trees  literally 
crowded  with  fruit;*  we  began  to  cut  the  hay  this  morning, 
and  Angelica  with  Edward  are  already  in  the  field,  tumbling 
in  the  midst  of  it.  The  eternal  sunshine  of  Cambridgeshire 
is,  in  my  opinion,  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  this  part  of 
England."  There  was  only  one  evil  attending  this  residence, 
and  that  was,  the  expense  ;  for  though  Dr.  Clarne  had  calcu- 
lated upon  a  considerable  saving  from  the  diminution  of  his 
company  at  such  a  distance,  his  own  liberal  hospitality,  with 
the  pleasure  his  friends  derived  from  his  society,  and  the  at* 
tractions  of  the  place,  precluded  the  possibility  of  such  a 
result. 

We  now  approach  the  period  of  the  publication  of  his  Tra- 
vels. So  early  as  the  year  1805,  and  shortly  after  the  appear- 
ance of  the  tomb  of  Aieiander.  an  agreement  had  been  con- 
cluded and  signed,  through  the  intervention  of  Dr.  Henley 
(Principal  of  Hertford  College,)  in  virtue  of  which  he  assigned 
to  Messrs.  Gadell  and  Davies  of  the  Strand,  the  copyright  of 
his  Travels,  upon  the  liberal  condition  of  receiving  ten  guineas 
a  sheet,  free  of  all  deductions,  to  whatever  extent  the  work 
might  be  carried  ;  to  which  was  to  be  added  a  large  number 
(25)  of  presentation  copies  gratis.  In  consequence  of  this 
arrangement,  the  drawii^s  for  the  first  volume  were  imma- 
diately  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  engravers ;  and  every  other 
preparation  was  made  by  the  Booksellers  for  the  speedy 
publication  of  the  Work.  At  first,  however,  the  progress  of 
it  was  very  slow  ;  other  matters  of  more  immediate  and  more 
pressing  Interest,  particularly  his  marriage,  and  the  preparation 
for  his  Lectures,  occupied  almost  exclusively  his  time ;  nor 
was  it  till  a  considerable  period  after  his  marriage,  early  in 
1808,  that  he  found  leisure  to  apply  himself  seriously  and 
earnestly  to  the  task  ;  from  this  time,  however,  the  Work  made 
a  rapid  progress,  and  at  last,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
year  1810,  the  first  volume  appeared  in  4to.,  and  the  rest  fol* 
lowed  at  nearly  equal  intervals  of  two  years. 
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It  is  beside  the  purpose  of  this  NairatiYe,  to  enter  into  (he 
merits  of  a  Work  which  has  already  been  so  much  can?assed 
by  critics  of  every  description ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  notwith- 
standing the  lofty  nature  of  the  expectations  formed  of  it,  its 
success,  particularly  at  the  outset,  far  exceeded  everything*  vrbich 
had  been  predicted  of  it ;  that  the  early  rolumes  in  particular 
went  through  several  editions  in  this  cotintry,  and  were  trans- 
lated into  some  modem  languages ;  and  that  if  the  sale  of  the 
latter  has  not  been  quite  so  extensive  as  that  of  the  former,  it 
must  be  attributed  not  to  any  difference  in  the  execution  of  the 
Work,  but  to  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  interest  which  the 
different  couatriea  described,  with  their  different  productions 
and  relations^  were  calculated  severally  to  inspire.  Of  the 
truth  of  this  observation  when  applied  to  the  first  volume,  re- 
lating to  Russia,  it  is  impossible  to  entertain  a  doubt ;  from 
the  singular  situation  of  that  country,  in  the  latter  years  of 
the  Emperor  Paul,  with  regard  both  to  her  internal  and  ex- 
ternal policy,  and  the  general  exclusion  of  strangers  from  hi9 
dominions,  every  authentic  account  of  that,  period  was  likely 
to  be  received  with  avidity,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  pro- 
bable influence  of  her  power  and  counsels  upon  the  fate  of 
Europe,  at  the  time  of  the  publication,  rendered  the  character 
of  her  institutions  and  people,  objects  of  the  most  lively  and 
general  mterest.  Thus  was  the  public  mind  prepared  for  the 
Work,  and  thus  did  the  strong  tone  of  feeling  under  which 
Dr.  Clarke  wrote,  accord  with  the  general  excitement  under 
which  it  was  read  ;  and  when  we  consider  farther,  how  strongly 
political  prejudice  is  apt  to  warp  the  judgment  of  mankind^ 
the  same  facts  which  will  account  for  the  rapid  sale  of  the- 
volume,  will  also  explain  the  reason  of  the  extravagant  praise 
or  blame  which  has  attached  to  it.  Looking  back  now  with 
an  impiu*tial  eye  upon  the  Work,  and  the  nation  it  describes  ; 
considering  the  extraordinany  susceptibility  of  the  Author's 
mind,  and  the  expression  he  lets  fall  in  one  of  his  letters,  that 
he  should  be  glad  to  like  the  Russian  people  if  the  government 
would  let  him,  we  may  admit  it  to  be  probable,  without  im- 
peaching the  veracity  of  a  single  statement,  that  the  vexations 
he  underwent,  induced  him  unawares  to  linger  more  on  the 
dark  side  of  the  picture  than  upon  the  bright  one,  and  that  he 
might  possibly  have  sat^own  to  the  composition  of  his  Work, 
under  much  of  the  same  kind  of  feeling  with  which  many 
others  sat  down  to  the  reading  of  it.  It  should  be  remember- 
^ed  too,  for  the  sake  of  all  parties,  that  Dr.  Clarke  saw  the 
Russian  people  at  a  moment  when  their  natural  good  temper 
and  vivacity  were  soured  by  the  disgraceful  situation  of  their 
country. 
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The  first  Toltime  appeared  early  in  1810,  the  second  in  1818| 
the  third  in  1814,  tbefourtb in  1816;  thefifth  in  1819  ;of  thesixth 
only  t  welire  chapters  were  finished  at  his  deaib,  the  rest  were  added 
by  his  friend  the  Rev.  Robert  Walpole,  to  whom  the  public  is  in* 
debted  for  many  interesting  and  valuable  notes  in  his  former  vo- 
lames.     Of  the  first,  -three  quarto  editions  were  pnblished,  of 
the  latter  volume  onl>  two ;  bat  it  appears  from  bis  letters,  that 
1500  copies  were  printed  of  the  first  edition  of  the  2d  volume^ 
and    1 600  of  that  of  the  3d,  and,  in  bodi  cases,  sold  off  in  a 
short   period.     There  has  also  been  an  octavo  editioif  of  the 
first  four  volumes.     Thus  it  appears,  that  this  great  Work  oc- 
cupied  a  period  of  nearly  twelve  years,  and  the  delay  has 
sometimes  been  imputed  to  him  as  a  fault ;  but  the  accusation 
is  most  unreasonable :  in  the  execution  of  such  a  task  nothing 
could   have  been  less  becoming  towards  the  public,  or  more 
revolting  to  himself  than  haste  ;  and  yet  to  do  all  he  could  he 
was  not  always  able  to  avoid  it    Such  was  the  demand  upon  his 
time,  from  bis  imperative  professional  engagements  which  some- 
times  engrossed  him  altogether  for  a  considerable  period,  that 
he  was  rarely  advanced  above  a  few  sheets  beyond  the  printer; 
and  at  times,  nothing  less  than  long  days  and  nights  of  labour, 
as  injurious  to  his  health  as  they  were  oppresisive  to  hisspirits» 
enabled   him  to  fulfil  the  expectations  of  his  Publisher ;  nor 
must  it  be  imagined  that  he  wrote  for  this  work  with  the  same 
ease  and  rapidity  with  which  he  proceeded  in  other  things;  the 
wide  scope  and  learned  character  of  his  subjects,  demanded 
constant  and  laborious  research,  and  the  modelling  of  his  sen- 
tences, frequently  cost  him  considerable  pains.     *'  If  I  had  not 
been  blessed/'  he  says  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  with  double  the 
share  of  spirits,  which  commonly  belongs  to  sedentary  men,  I 
should  certainly  sink  under  the  task,  but  I  wish  you  wlK>  may 
survive  me,  to  tell  my  little  Edward  and  Paget  hereafter,  when 
they  hear  people  say  I  wrote  with  eascy  how  much  they  were 
mistaken." 

Add  to  this,  that  he  was  nice,  not  to  say  supercilious,  in  the 
revision  of  the  engravings  and  other  embellishments  of  the 
Work,  all  of  which  by  a  special  article  of  the  contract  passed 
through  his  hands,  and  were  submitted  to  his  approval ;  and  it 
is  difficult  to  conjecture  how  much  time  and  trouble  were  ex- 
pended in  alterations  of  this  kind,  which  originated  In  him- 
self. Under  these  circumstances,  instead  of  being  surprised 
that  a  work  consisting  of  six  quarto  volumes,  and  containing 
nearly  5000  pages  of  letter-press,  should  have  occupied  so  long 
a  periodjjve  can  only  wonder  that  he  was  able  to  do  so  much 
within  the  time:  especially  as  it  may  be  affirmed  with  trudi^ 
that  he  left  more  memorials  of  his  labours  during  the  period  of 
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this  publication,  in  each  of  Bcveral  other  departmentfl  of  (earn- 
ingythan  almost  any  other  person  whose  attention  had  heeit 
confined  to  one  of  them.  This  is  a  sweeping 4)bsenration,  hut 
it  is  not  made  unadvisedly.  In  Mineralogy,  in  Chemistry,  and 
the  Fine  Arts,  &c.  his  productions  are  well  known ;  bat  it  is 
not  known,  although  infinitely  more  creditable,  that  in  the  coarse 
of  fifteen  yearsi  he  composed  a  great  number  of  Sermons, 
now  extant ;  of  which,  at  least  ten  were  preached  on  public 
occasions,  or  in  St.  Mary's. 

It  has  been  stated,  that  ten  guineas  a  sheet  were  to  be  paid 
for  the  Work,  but  after  the  second  volume,  a  slight  alteratioB 
in  Dr.  Clarke's  favour  was  made,  in  consideration  ot  his  re- 
signing his  claim  to  the  greater  part  of  the  presentation  co- 
pies ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  sum  of  12002.  was  paid 
for  each  of  the  three  succeeding  volames.*  One  hundred 
pounds  was  also  allowed  to  him  for  the  additions  to  the  id  edi- 
tion of  the  second  volume ;  and  upon  the  whole  it  appearathat 
5845/.  were  received  by  him  for  the  first  five  volumes  ;  the  last 
was,  paid  for  at  the  original  rate,  and  amounted  to  750/.  The 
speculation  must  have  been  exceedingly  li&crative  to  the  Book- 
sellers, but  in  the  first  instance  the  risk  was  also  considerable, 
and  it  is  only  an  act  of  justice  to  the  late  firm  of  Cadell  and 
Davies  to  say,  that  their  conduct  throughout  was  both  liberal 
and  conciliatory  to  Dr.  Clarke. 

Before  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume  of  his  Travels,  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  bustle  of  his  public  Lectures,  there  came  ano- 
ther work  from  his  pen,  entitled  ^* Marbles,  &c.,  brought  from 
the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  Archipelago,  and  Mediterranean,  and 
deposited  in  the  Vestibule  of  the  Public  Library,  by  Edward 
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*  It  is  enrioiu  to  contmt.  at  this  disttnte  of  time,  the  manner  in  which  thU  woric 
wu  actually  composed,  with  the  oonrse  recommended  to  the  author,  fai  the  following 
extract  of  a  letter,  from  one  of  the  most  inteUigent  of  hb  corresponasots  :— 

«<  Will  you  now  permit  me,  as  a  friend,  to  hazard  a  hint  to  you  for  yoor  fntnre  woric 
Let  your  Tarions  joumeTs  be  your  own  sole  observations — ^what  yon  saw— what  you 
heard— what  you  marked  down  on  the  spot.  Let  there  not  be  the  least  appearance  of 
compilation,  and  no  reference  at  all  to  any  preceding  writer  or  trareller,  except  fitm 
a  necessity  which  cannot  be  aroided,  and  that,  I  ttiink,  will  seldom  occor.  Tbcie 
should  be  what  Sir  Wm.  Temple  csils  '  a  raciness*  in  your  trayds.  They  most  be 
what  wine  should  be— they  should  taste  of  the  native  flavoor  of  the  soil.  llKry  nMt 
not  be  filled  or  contaminated  with  extracts  or  opinions  of  others ;  if  you  do^  the  whole 
will  be  vapid.  Yon  may  now  avoid  this,  and  so  may  write  them  in  the  epistolaty,  or  any 
other  form.  What  yon  publish  must  be  ezdasively  your  own,  or  it  is  noChiii^.  '"~~ 
mnst  not  be  like " 

Considering  the  character  and  talents  of  Dr.  Clitrke,  there  are  few  I  think  of 
friends  who  would  not  have  concunred  at  that  time  in  the  propriety  and  good  tease 
of  this  advice,  and  yet  one  cannot  now  be  sorry  that  he  did  not  accept  it :  for  thoogh 
his  letters  from  abroad  are  a  sufficient  evidence  that  a  woi^  constructed  by  him  apoa 
auch  a  plan,  would  have  been  aach  more  lively  and  interesting  to  oorselvea,  all  woaM 
have  been  disposed  to  lament,  that  the  great  monument  of  his  learned  tndnstry  whick 
his  travels  hare  supplied,  should  have  been  wanting  to  potteijtj^ 
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Clarke,  LL.D."    It  ahoald  seem  at  first  sight,  from  the  title  of 
this  book,  that  it  was  nothing  more  than  an  elaborate  edition  of 
his  former  i?ork,  extended  to  the  other  marbles  in  the  coUec* 
tion,  and  chiefly  calculated  for  the  strangers  who  came  to  visit 
them.     But  he  had  higher  Tiews  in  the  composition  of  it.     In 
presenting  originally  these  treasures  to  the  University,  Dr. 
Clarke  was  not  actuated  by  a  selfish  desire  of  erecting  in  an 
honourable  place,  an  isolated  monument  of  bis  own  travels, 
but  by  an  ardent  wish  to  stimulate  others  to  similar  exertions 
in  the  same  career.     In  this  view  he  always  spoke  of  the  mar^ 
bles  obtained  by  himself  and  Mr.  Crq^ps,  as  the  nucleus  of  a 
collection  which  being  gradually  augmented  by  additions  from 
various  quarters,  the  voluntary  offerings  of  other  enterprising 
membera,  might  some  day  confer  dignity  upon  the  University 
where  it  was  placed,  and  by  the  illustrations  it  would  afford  of 
classical  History  and  Poetry,  might  at  once  assist  the  studies 
and  inflame  the  ardour  of  the  youth  who  would  have  access  to 
them.     In  this  expectation  he  was  not  altogether  disappointed. 
A  Greek  altar  described  by  Tournefort  in  his  TraveU,  and 
brought  from  the  Levant  by  an  ancestor  of  Mr.  Harvey  of 
Jesus  College,  was  early  presented  to  the  Vestibule  by  that 
gentleman,  who  afterward  added  another  of  the  time  of  Eu-> 
menes.  King  of  Pergamus  ;  and  this  was  followed  by  other 
contributions  transmitted  by  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Mr.  Walpole, 
the  fruits  of  their  own  travels ;  but  to  show  more  pointedly 
the  degree  of  enthusiasm  he  had  inspired,  it  may  be  stated, 
that  several  expeditions  were  planned  and  undertaken  to  Greece 
and'the  Archipelago  (particularly  one  by  Mr.  Eustace  and  Mr. 
Petre,)  principally  with  a  view  to  this  patriotic  object.     To 
support  and  encourage  the  spirit  which  he  had  so  happily  la- 
boured to  inspire,  and  to  communicate  the  lights  and  conjee* 
tares  of  learned  men,  respecting  the  monuments  already  col- 
lected,  were  the  principal  causes  of  this  description  of  the 
Marbles  being  drawii  up ;  and  with  a  corresponding  liberality 
the  University  published  it  at  their  expense.     The  work  was 
handsomely  printed  in  large  octavo,  and  contains  four  good 
engravings ;  three  of  the  Ceres  in  the  different  periods  of  its 
existence,  by  Flaxman ;  and  one  a  sketch  of  Efeusis  by  Sir 
William  Gell.     It  includes  also.  Professor  Porson^s  Translation 
of  the  Trilinguar  Inscription  on  the  Rosetta  Stone,  and  a  Let* 
ter  from  Lord  Aberdeen  upon  the  discovery  of  the  Figure  of 
Medusa's  Head,  as  it  is  represented  on  the  breast  of  the  Eleu* 
sinian  Fragment,  on  a  tomb  near  Athens. 

The  fifth  year  of  his  Lectures  had  now  passed,  and  it  was 
clear  that  the  effect  produced  by  (hem  in  the  University  had 
exceeded  the  expectations  pf  bis  friends,  and  amply  justified 
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the  sanguine  measure  of  racccss  wluck  he  bimftelf  hftd  pre- 
dicted of  them.  He  had  quitted  bis  notes  and  spoke  eikea- 
pore,  and  instead  of  growing  dull  and  listless  by  repetitioD,the 
mterest  excited  by  his  Lectures  both  ui  bis  own  mind,  and  in 
those  of  hk  auditors^  became  erery  year  more  animated  and 
more  attractive,  as  was  eTinced  by  the  growing  numbers  of  Us 
Class,  and  by  the  increased  attention  and  pleasure  with  whicb 
every  new  coiu^e  was  heard.  B«t  this  success  was  not  ob- 
tained without  great  labour  and  anxiety.  Every  year  he  pre- 
pared himself  for  the  ensuing  eoume,  with  as  much  eamestneas 
as  he  had  done  for  the  first ;  and  once  an  interraption  of  mx 
entire  months  is  recorded  in  the  composition  of  his  Travels, 
during  which  be  was  wholly  occupied  by  his  Lectures,  or  in 
subjects  arising  ont  of  them.  In  other  respects,  his  own 
character  and  attainments  gave  him  a  great  advantage;  by 
means  of  his  extensive  correspondence  both  in  England  and 
on  the  Continent,  and  by  the  eagerness  with  which  all  bis 
friends  and  pupils  vied  with  each  other  in  contributing  to  his 
information  or  his  stores ;  he  had  always  some  new  disco- 
very wherewith  to  grace  the  openinic  of  his  Lectures,  or  some 
new  facts  or  specimens  to  cheer  the  expectations  of  his  hearers 
m  the  progress  of^them  :  while  his  bold  and  eloquent  descrip- 
tions of  the  majestic  scenes  of  nature,  which  the  subject  some- 
times permitted,  and  hb  frequent  and  forcible  appeals  to  the 
wisdom  and  benevolence  of  the  Creator,  leading  them  from 
nature  up  to  nature's  God,  rendered  bis  Lectures  a  source  of 
delightful  improvement  to  his  pupils,  quite  independent  of  the 
instruction  they  were  specifically  intended  to  convey ;  inso- 
much, that  his  list  was  not  only  crowded  every  year  with  a 
new  swarm  of  youthful  candidates,  but  distinguished  by  the 
names  of  many  of  the  initiated  in  the  science,  who  had  at- 
tended him  from  the  very  first.  It  is  pleasing  to  read  at  this 
time,  the  numerous  testimonies  both  from  young  and  old,  in 
letters  and  in  other  ^  documents,  of  the  approbation  with 
which  his  Lectures  were  heard,  and  especially  of  the  mo- 
ral improvement  which  was  always  acknowledged  to  have 
accompanied  them.  Nor  was  the  reputation  of  his  Lectures 
confined  to  the  University  of  Cambridge:  already  he  had 
been  elected  member  of  several  Geological  Societies,  EngBsk 
and  Foreign ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  this  year,  181 1,  he  re- 
ceived an  invitation  from  the  Royal  Institution,  seconded  hi 
letters  from  two  of  its  most  distinguished  members.  Sir  IL 
Davy  and  Mr.  Warburton,  to  deliver  a  course  of  Lectures  at 
their  establishment.  The  proposal  was  agreeable  to  him  in 
some  respects,  but  it  was  strongly  opposed  by  his  friends,  sod 
for  many  reascHui ;  the  best  of  which  was,  that  his  time  bai 
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already  olore  claims  upon  it,  than  be  coold  satisfy  consistently 
wit|i  his  health)  and  that  if  he  had  undertaken  the  task,  it  must 
haye  been  at  the  expense  of  some  duty,  or  by  the  suspension  of 
labours  infinitely  more  important  to  his  family ;  he  declined  it 
therefore,  and  the  determination  was  in  all  respects  a  wise  one. 
But  though  he  had  the  prudence  to  refuse  this  additional  de- 
mand upon  his  time,  he  was  not  proof  against  another  subject, 
which,  coming  suddenly  upon  him  with  an  overwhelming  influ- 
ence, absorbed  for  a  while  every  feeling  and  every  faculty  of 
his  soul ;  this  was  the  controversy  of  the  Bible  Society  ;  an  in- 
stitution, which  had  carried  on  its  operations  for  some  time 
without  exciting  a  great  degree  of  attention  in  the  University 
till  the  close  of  this  year  1811,  when,  in  consequence  of  the 
decided  manner  in  which  two  of  its  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers, Mr.  Yansittart  and  Dr.  Marsh,  had  entered  into  the  con- 
troversy, and  the  strong  but  opposite  views  they  had  taken  of 
i^  it  became  at  once  a  matter  of  general  and  animated  discus- 
sion. In  such  a  ferment  it  will  readily  be  believed,  Dr.  Clarke 
was  not  likely  to  remain  quiet,  and  without  entering  into  the 
merits  of  a  question  which  has  so  long  been  before  the  public, 
it  may  be  affirmed,  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  who  was 
acquainted  with  his  character,  to  doubt  for  a  moment  which 
party  he  wduld  espouse ;  he  was  not  wont  to  be  appalled  by 
remote  or  obscure  dangers  in  any  course  which  he  wan  tempted 
to  pursue,  but  in  the  present  case,  when  the  means  were  so 
sknple  and  benevolent,  and  the  object  connected  with  it  so  ex- 
tensive and  important,  he  held  it  almost  criminal  to  hesitate  ;' 
and  while  some  with  cautious  prudence  stood  aloof  awaiting 
the  result,  and  others  more  decided,  were  yet  averse  from  ap- 
pearing prominent  in  the  contest,  Dr.  Clarke  announced  him- 
self openly  an  advocate  for  the  institution,  and  was  prepared 
with  his  natural  openness  and  ardour,  to  rush  forwards  on  the 
first  occasion  into  the  very  hottest  of  the  battle.  Nor  was  an 
opportunity  long  wanting :  a  meeting  was  called  at  Cambridge 
in  December  1811,  for  the  establishment  of  a  Branch  Bible 
Society,  which  was  very  numerously  and  respectably  attended, 
and  among  others  by  Dr.  Clarke.  It  appears  from  his  letters 
that  he  came  to  this  meetini^,  under  a  great  degree  of  excite- 
ment, the  result  of  long  and  powerful  workings  of  his  mind, 
by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  which  having  been  raised  to  a  high 
degree  of  enthusiasm  by  the  sympathies  of  a  crowded  assem- 
bly, burst  out  at  last  in  a  flood  of  eloquence  which  was  de- 
clared by  the  friends  of  the  Society,  to  have  been  the  finest  to 
which  the  subject  had  given  birth,  and  allowed  by  the  most  in- 
different^  to  nave  been  wonderfully  axumated  and  energetic  ; 
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atid  remarkable  for  man  j  passages  of  great  power  and  ^hUm, 
bofth  well  conceived)  and  well  expressed. 

Whateyer  difference  of  opinion  has  existed,  or  may  still  ex- 
ist,  among  good  men,  respecting  the  Bible  Society,  there  are 
few  we  tbink,  who  would  refuse  their  approbation  to  the  mo- 
tives and  feelings  expressed  by  Dr.  Clarke  in  this  letter  :— 

«  TUVM PiKOTON,  Deo.  17, 1811. 

You  can  have  no  idea  of  what  has  been  passing  here.  I 
trust  I  have  seen  the  greatest  and  brightest  day  of  all  my  life. 
The  opposition  to  the  Bible  Society  was  so  greal^  that  they  not 
only'could  not  get  a  single  Clergyman  of  known  adherence  to 
the  Church  of  England,  to  support  them ;  but  even  such  men 

as and took  the  general  panic.     That  great  eiy, 

'  the  Church  i$  in  danger,*  pervaded  every  heart.  At  half-past 
eight  o'clock,  the  night  before  the  meeting,  it  was  asked  me  if 
I  had  courage  to  second  the  resolution.  My  answer  was— 
^try  TM  r    But  I  assure  you  this  was  no  common  trial.    I  had 

not  a  friend  in  the  world  to  guide  me.     Even  M ,  the  only 

one  1  saw,  warmly  opposed  my  doing  it ;  thundered ; 

threatened.' — An  immense  fermentation  was  every  where 

visible.  Add  to  this  I  had  never  read  a  syllable  of  the  con- 
troversy, and  in  this  state  of  mind,  I  walked  home  through 
darkness  and  pelting  rain,  to  consider  what  I  should  say  the 
next  morning  tojustify  the  prominent  situation  in  which  I  was 
to  be  placed.  One  thing  aided  me,  that  my  heart  was  in  the 
cause,  and  that  the  cause  was  a  good  one. 

**  This  memorable  morning  came — never  shall  1  forget  it-* 
nor,  I  trust,  will  our  adversaries.  I  called  upon  M-  ■  in  my 
way.  « Latimer,  and  Ridley,  and  Chillingworth,*  aaid  I  to 
him,  as  I  opened  the  door,  *  have  been  with  me  in  my  sleep, 
and  I  fear  none  of  you.*  He  still  persuaded  me  agwnst  the 
measure.  All  I  asked  was,  that  hs  I  had  in  vain  urged  his  at- 
tendance  in  the  Town  Hall,  when  I  was  not  to  appear  there 
in  any  active  manner,  that  now,  as  I  intended  to  come  forward 
publicly,  he  would  absent  himself.  However  he  then,  for  the 
first  time,  determined  to  be  present.  All  the  avenues  to  the 
Town  Hall  were  then  crowded — no  sooner  did  the  doors  open, 
than  it  was  quite  full.  A  deputation  of  four  of  us  went  to  the 
Rose,  for  Lord  Hardwicke,  and  we  regained  our  seats  with 
him,  upon  the  rostrum,  about  19  o^clock. 

<*  Could  I  now  but  describe  the  grandeur  and  solemnity  <rf 
this  meeting.  The  most  surprising  and  overwhelming  mgti 
to  me  was  that  the  faces  of  all  that  vast  assembly,  even  of  tb^ 
young  gownsmen,  were  seen  streaming  with  tears  of  rapture. 
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Of  course,  this  was  not  neglected  by  one  of  our  speakers^ 
wbom  you  may  guess,  and  who,  with  almost  inspired  eneq^, 
called  it,  *  a  cowirUnUiony  every  drop  akereof  uoi  treasured  in  the 
pkiaU  of  Heaeen  P 

*^  Well !  Lord  Francis  Osborne  moved  the  resolutions,  and 
I  rose  (God  help  me !  thinks  I)  to  second  them.  It  is  im« 
possible  to  describe  the  animating  shouts,  with  which  I  was 
encouraged — every  sentence  was  cheered.  M'  said  the 
effeot  was  such,  he  expected  they  should  ha?e  all  their  win* 
dows  broken.  Letters  with  gratulations  have  poured  in  upon 
me  from  every  quarter.** 

Shortly  after  this,  he  entered  more  decidedly  into  the  con- 
troversy, by  a  Pamphlet  io  answer  to  one  from  Dr.  Marsh, 
upon  the  danger  of  dbsemiuating  the  Bible  alone  ;  but  here  it 
will  be  confessed  he  did  not  appear  with  so  much  advantage 
as  he  had  done  before ;  the  calm,  watchful,  and  reasoning 
mind,  required  for  controversy,  was  not  his,  and  of  this  Pam- 
phlet in  particular  it  may  be  said,  it  was  written  with  more 
haste  than  the  gravity  of  the  subject,  or  the  acuteness  of  his 
opponent  demanded ;  having  occupied  only  forty  eight  hours, 
printing  included.  It  was,  however,  characterized  by  his 
usual  spirit,  and  had  a  rapid  sale,  but  with  it  his  literary  share 
in  the  controversy  <;eased.  So  long,  however,  as  the  struggle 
respecting  this  Society  was  actively  continued,  his  voice  and 
influence  were  in  various  ways  exerted  in  its  support ;  he  en- 
tered  into  an  active  correspondence  with  some  of  its  most 
eminent  members,  and  assisted  in  the  formation  of  several 
branch  societies  in  the  neighbourhood,  particularly  at  Bury, 
Chelmsford,  and  Huntingdon ;  and  wherever  he  came  in  the 
course  of  these  exertions,  he  contributed  by  his  spirit  and  elo« 
quence  to  increase  the  popularity  of  the  cause ;  and  to  add 
brightness  to  those  rays  of  splendour  which  were  ^ead. 
around  its  rise.  It  is  right  to  add,  however,  that  he  was 
always  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  Church,  and  afterwards 
an  active  member  of  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian 
Knowledge. 

The  year  1812  passed  over  his  head  like  the  two  which  had 
preceded  it,  in  great  happiness  and  prosperity ;  interrupted, 
however,  by  occasional  fits  of  illness,  from  which  he  soon  re* 
covered.  His  Lectures  had  increased  in  profit  as  well  as 
popularity ;  his  house  was  the  resort  of  an  accomplished  and 
agreeable  society,  in  which  he  took  great  delight ;  the  seccmd 
volume  of  his  Travels  had  come  out  with  greater  eclat  than 
the  former,  and  with  fewer  assailable  points  about  it ;  and  be* 
tides  the  profits  of  his  new  living,  a  hundred  pounds  a  year 
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had  been  added  to  lus  income  by  the  govenwe&t  for  his  I^ew 
tures ;  but  what  was  to  him  the  moBt  important  article  m  the 
account,  Mrs.  darkens  health,  which  had  declined  aftcf  tihe 
birth  of  her  first  child,  was  nuw  exceedingly  improved,  and 
she  had  brought  him  a  second  son.     In  some  respects,  how- 
ever, his  residence  at  Trumpington  was  by  no  means  calculated 
to  answer  the  expectafious  he  had  formed  from  it.    Instead  of 
that  retirement  he  had  expected,  and  in  praise  of  which  he 
was  always  so  eloquent,  his  time  wa«  much  less  his  own  at  tUs 
village  than  it  had  been  at  Cambridge,  as  the  foUowii^  extract 
of  a  letter  to  his  biographer  will  abtmdantly  show  ; — 

«  Tauh^ihoton,  Jan.  IS;  ISll 

<< Up  to  the  ears — up  to  the  eyes — in  all  sorts  of  qoill- 

driving !  Here — dont  mind  your  shoes,  walk  io,  and  survej 
my  table— a  Preface  for  ,  to  his  Paper  io  the  Lionaean 

Transactions — a  ditto,  for ,  his  translation  of  — * ; 

a  dish  of  minced-pie,  to  be  prepared  from  the  materials  afiforded 

by and as  an  offering  to  the  public  from 

the  — *— ; — sixteen  letters— four  proof  sheets — a  funeral 

sermon— two  songs— and  a  riddle ! — Then,  by  way  of  repose^ 
to  aid  all  this  brewing,  and  give  it  leisure  to  ferment,  hark ! 
fiddles  and  Moresco  dancers  in  the  court  for  Plough  Monday 
— Edward  capering  and  screaming  for  joy — Smith's  men  car- 
rying  off  my  writing  desk,  to  cure  it  of  the  rickets — two  con* 
stables  come  tor  Johnson,  to  make  him  pay  for  faults  wbicji 

he  did  not  commit — ^people  calling — maids  squalling— C 

bawling  !  Yet  this  is  the  solitude  of  Trumpington  I  and  veiy 
ungrateful  should  I  be,  to  speak  but  in  its  praise  to  you ;  for  I 
may  say,  as  the  celebrated  Abbess  of  the  Paraclete  did  to 

Abelard — *  Hujus  loci  tu,  post  Deum,  solus  es  fundator  /' 

Yet,  I  will  confess,  I  might  dispense  with  something  of  what 
you  lament  the  absence  of — *  the  human  face  divine.' 

**  Have  you  made  up  your  mind  to  send  William  to  a  public 
school  ?  When  I  look  at  my  little  boy,  I  feel  all  the  appre- 
hensions which  you  must  have  felt,  as  to  the  consequences  of 
exposing  one  so  innocent  to  the  probable  dangers  of  a  public 
school — the  bad  examples  he  may  imitate — ^tbe  vices  he  may 
learn — the  kicks,  and  cuffs,  and  bruises,  he  may  sustain  :  and 
yet,  when  I  reflect  that  we  have  never  known  an  instance  of  a 
popular  member  of  society  springing  from  private  education; 
and  never^  never^  from  education  at  home ;  my  mind  is  fixed  fo^ 
sending  him  to  exile — to  the  great  lottery ;  in  spite  of  <  tm0 
blanks  to  a  prize.^  I  think,  however,  that  William  is  yet  very 
young  for  a  great  school — another  year,  or  perhaps  two,  mig^bt 
do  him  no  harm,  in  spite  of  all  his  mother's  fondness.     Wbat 
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mjtst  &<m  t  I  hvwe  sent  you  B— -'s  aennon  to  oh6w  upon : 
it  may  serve  to  spur  (what  is  it  Hamlet's  father's  ghost  says  ?) 
ffour  almaa  forg&tten  purfo$$/* 

There  was  also  another  more  serious  drawback  upon  his 
comfort,  already  anticipated,  riz.  the  expensiveness  of  ibiB 
house  at  Trumpington,  of  which  he  now  begao  to  be  folly 
sensible ;  and  hanng  made  the  discovery,  he  determined  upon 
the  only  wise  plan  which  was  reserved  for  him ;  viz.  to  quit 
Tmmpingtoo^  to  diminish  his  estab]ishment»  and  to  contract 
his  society ;  and  Pn^essor  Wollaston  being  about  to  leave 
Cambridge,  he  purchased  from  him  the  lease  of  his  house,  and 
removed  his  family  to  it  in  the  spring  of  1814.  The  resoln* 
tion  was  not  taken,  however,  without  many  struggles  and  con* 
siderable  pain,  and  it  was  during  this  interval,  when  harassed 
with -the  prospect  of  pecuniary  difficulties,  (which,  after  aU, 
were  much  less  serious  than  they  appeared  to  be,)  and  dis« 
tressed  at  the  thought  of  quitting  a  place  which  had  been  pro- 
ductive of  so  much  happiness  to  him,  that  his  eariy  passion 
for  travelling  took  a  tempcMrtf  y  possession  of  his  mind.  **  Since 
we  are  compelled  to  leave  Trumpington,"  he  said,  *'  we  might 
as  well  go  to  another  hemisphere.*'  Under  this  impression^ 
several  schemes  presented  themselves  successively  to  his  ima- 
gination. Among  them,  one  favourite  object  of  his  specula- 
lion  was  the  remaining  MSS.  at  Patmos,  and  in  the  convents 
of  Mount  Atbos,  "  Could  I  but  bring  home  the  MSS.  from 
Patmos,"  he  says,  in  one  of  his  letters  of  this  period,  "I  should 
think  that  L  had  not  lived  in  vain  f  and  with  a  riew  to  this,  he 
entered  into  a  treaty,  first  with  government,  and  afterward  with 
the  Marquis  of  Sligo,  for  spending  two  years  in  the  Archipe« 
lago,  in  search  of  antiquities,  &g.  But  neither  of  these  ne- 
gotiations,  which  were  strongly  opposed  by  his  friends,  pro- 
ceeded far ;  the  minister,  as  appears  from  the  correspondence, 
had  hopes  of  obtaining  these  treasures  at  less  expense  to  the 
public ;  and  some  other  obstacle  soon  interrupteid  the  second 
plan  ;  but  the  report  of  his  intended  journey  reached  Athens,* 


*  Thmt  hif  aetiTitj  and  wfnrit,  dorlDg  kit  rMidanee  at  Athai%  ahoold  hare  laft  m 
rtrong  frnpnanonopaB  At  nunda  of  tka  InbabitMiti  wIm  wen  aci|naiiited  with  hin,  i« 
Bot  to  be  wmilend  at.  *<  Tho  AthaBiaBf."  am  he,  in  a  Utter  to  hia  biogn4»her.  of 
thii  date,  <*keep  ap  tiiebjold  charaeter ;  for  thej  ewore  to  Lord  Byron^  who  ii  jwt 
retaraed  firom  Greece,  that  I  delirered  aaoratiOM  of  Demoethenea  from  the  Ptayx ;  aad 
that  thia  waa  done  to  try  the  effeet  of  the  voice  in  that  plaee,  wUeh  they  said  waa 
artoniahfaig.  The  whole  oif  it  is  an  inTcntion.  The  Sleonniane  ahowed  him  the  piaea 
where  Ceres  wha :  told  him  the  fhip  went  to  the  bottom,  wherein  Uie  goddeea  waa 
earried  off;  hot  that  aha  would  one  day  ratom.  Lord  B.  ia  aboot  to  pobliah  mmm 
poetical  deaoription  of  hit  trafela.  He  told  me  the  whole  phm,  whioh  want  ia  at  oa* 
Mr.  and  ont  by  the  ethar.** 
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ftfid  Wft8  mceired  wilh  so  much  confidence,  according loBfn 
Hnghe8»  who  happened  to  be  there  at  the  time,  that  Ln^eii,  aa 
artist  of  eipinence  employed  by  Lord  Elgin»  who  had  a  gital 
regafd  for  Dr.  Clarke,  absolutely  put  off  a  journey  to  llalta» 
which  he  was  contemplating,  on  purpose  to  be  npoa  (he  spot 
to  receire  him.     A  third  scheme,  connected  wiOi  stiO  more 
distant  regions,  was  afterward  entertained  by  him,  and  like  At 
rest  shortly  fell  to  the  ground ;  and  before  any  odier  had  sag" 
gested  itself,  the  good  genius  <tf  Angelica  came  to  his  aid ; 
the  restlessness  of  his  mind  was  no  more,  and  all  was  again 
serenity  and  contentment  within  him.     By  her  taste,  (onrng/bif 
and  management,  and  without  any  trouble  of  his  own,  be 
found  himself  at  once  so  comfortably  settled  in  his  new  house 
at  Cambridge,  surrounded  with  so  many  objects  that  were  dear 
to  him,  and  his  household  contracted  into  so  small  a  compass, 
that  he  seemed  no  longer  to  have  any  thing  to  regret,  or  any 
thing  to  fear,  and  was  not  only  reconciled  to  the  change,  but 
even  highly  gratified  with  it.     His  own  picture  of  this  magical  * 
effect  of  Mrs.  Clarke's  care,  and  of  the  *  couleur  de  rose'  in 
which  every  thing  appeared  to  him  on  his  arrival,  is  quite  de- 
lightful.    **  We  have  been  settled  in  Cambridge  about  a  week, 
and  whatever  you  may  have  thought  of  our  splendid  chateau 
at  Trnmpington,  I  can  assure  you  that  I  never  felt  truly  com- 
fortable before,  since  1  set  up  business  for  myself.     Angelica, 
to  the  amazement  of  all  Cambridge,  has  conjured  up  quite  a 
fairy  palace  for  us.     You  never  saw  any  thing  more  elegant 
than  she  has  made  our  house.     In  the  midst  of  my  public 
Lectures,  without  my  doing  a  angle  thii^,  she  moved  and 
pa<^ed  all  our  concerns  with  her  own  hands.     It  was  like  a 
dream !     One  morning  she  took  me  to  Cambridge,  and  landed 
me  in  the  most  comfortable  study  you  ever  saw,  where  all  my 
books  and  papers  are  now  arranged,  and  in  perfect  order. 
She  has  made  all  the  hangings,  curtains,  beddings,  carpets ; 
and  I  left  her  this  morning  in  the  highest  spirits,  in  the  midst 
of  her  children.     Such  is  and  has  ever  been  my  Angefica, 
<  whose  price  is  above  rubies/  and  all  that  the  earth  contains, 
in  my  estimation,  is  not  comparable  to  her !    Our  house  is  op- 
posite  to  the  open  square  of  Catherine  Hall,  so  that  we  seem 
to  be  in  one  of  the  great  squares  of  London,  and  the  fine  grove 
of  trees  in  front  of  that  College  keeps  all  the  summer  sun  off 
from  Che  front  rooms,  and  from  the  nursery ;  £dward  and 
Paget  are  all  day  at  the  windows,  delighted  with  the  gay  scene 
of  so  many  moving  objects.    We  have  got  a  nice  spare  room 
for  you  and  Charlotte,  if  ever  you  should  come,'  wtuch  yoa 
most  do  if  you  mean  to  see  either  of  us  again ;  for  we  are 
positively  determined  to  heave  out  the  best  bower  anchor,  and 
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f«miiiii  ID  port  for  the  re«t  of  our  tiiae*  We  are  now  acvewed 
into  an  humble  form,  and  I  hope  to  coatinue  so  for  life»  as  it  is 
m;  intention,  please  God,  never  to  emigrate  from  Akna  Mater 
any  more^  unless  to  go  to  Paris,  which  I  fear  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  affcrrd."  Nor  was  this  a  temporary  feeling,  arising  chiefly 
from  the  agreeable  surprise  which  Mrs.  Clarke  had  prepared 
for  htm ;  at  several  subsequent  periods  he  wrote  to  his  mends 
in  the  same  strain. 

Ilere,  therefore,  be  remained,  and  henceforth  thought  no 
more  either  of  removing  or  of  travelling.  .Nevertheless,  his 
anxiety  about  the  MSS.  did  not  cease,  and  it  is  creditable  to 
him  to  mention,  that  through  his  means  a  considerable  sum 
(five  hundred  pounds,)  was  placed  by  the  government  at  the 
disposal  of  a  gentleman  from  Cephfldonia,  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  this  great  literary  object. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Hm  Friendi  9mA  Comtpoiideiits  of  Dr.  Clarke— -Mr.  BttreUuffdt  %aA  hit 

Letlerf-«-Mr.  EuntAce. 

The  narrative  will  now  turn  aside  for  a  while  from  Dr. 
Clarke,  to  advert  to  other  persons  connected  with  him.  Of 
hiff  friends  and  correspondents  it  may  be  said  without  the  slight* 
est  exaggeration,  that  they  formed  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  the  (lentons  whose  learning  and  genius  have  shed  a  histve 
upon  their  country  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  this,  not 
m  one  department  only,  but  in  several;  and  if  be  had  shown 
as  much  regard  for  his  own  letters,  by  taking  copies  of  them, 
as  he  did  for  those  of  others,  by  preserving  them,  they  would 
have  constituted  together  a  body  of  correspondence  as  in« 
teresting  and  instructive  as  any  which  has  been  presented  to 
the  public  in  our  memory.  His  curious  and  ardent  mind,  was 
ever  stirring  some  question  of  ancient  or  modern  learning,  for 
which  the  course  of  study  connected  with  his  Travels  or  his 
Lectures,  was  constantly  supplying  fresh  materials,  as  various 
as  they  were  important,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  subjoin  the 
names  of  some  of  the  persons  who  took  a  share  in  these  dis* 
cussions,  to  satisfy  the  reader  how  much  both  of  light  and  in- 
erest  the  application  of  such  minds  must  have  brought  to 
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(hem.*  Of  these  it  is  not  mtended  to  assert  that  every  Od^ 
was  a  regular  correspondent  of  Dr.  Clarke,  althoogfa  many  of 
them  were  so  in  the  most  extensive  sense  of  the  term,  but 
merely  to  affirm,  that  they  all  contributed  in  their  several  ways^ 
and  in  a  gpreater  or  less  degree^  to  that  mass  of  active  informa- 
tion, which  he  was  constantly  employed  in  distributing,  through 
various  channels,  to  the  minds  of  others ;  for  with  him  the 
delight  of  acquiring  knowledge  was  only  equalled  by  that  of 
communicating  it.  Nor  could  there  possibly  exist  a  stronger 
testimony  to  his  own  candour,  liberality,  and  intelligence,  than 
that  such  a  host  of  men,  so  variously  gifted  and  endowed, 
some  of  them  neither  easy  of  access,  nor  prodigal  of  infonna- 
tion,  should  have  found  it  a  pleasure  for  so  many  years  to  co^ 
operate  in  his  labours,  and  to  inter  est  themselves  in  his  success : 
we  say,  found  it  a  pleasure,  for  it  is  gratifying  to  observe,  that 
the  great  bulk  of  these  letters  are  as  expressive  of  good-wiD 
and  i^indness,  as  they  are  dutinguished  by  intelligence  and 
learning ;  and  the  fact  itself  wiU  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  features  in  the  life  and  character  of  the  man« 
The  letters  on  Mineralogy  consist  of  two  large  volumes,  coK 
lected  and  bound  up  by  himself,  and  would  almost  form  a  his- 
tory of  the  science  for  the  last  ten  years :  those  of  Mr.  Mat- 
thias, from  Italy,  are  very  numerous,  and  as  remarkable  for 
their  classical  taste,  as  for  their  playfulness  and  affection. 
Upon  these  stores  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  author  of  this 
Memoir  to  intrude :  happily  most  of  the  writers,  still  survive^ 
and  if  it  were  otherwise,  even  the  most  moderate  use  of  their 
correspondence  would  lead  him  far  beyond  the  limits  and  the 
object  of  the  present  work ;  nevertheless  one  exception  will 
be  made,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Burckhardt,  an  accomplished 
traveHer  like  himself,  whose  letters  wMl  now  be  given,  pardy 
because  they  throw  light  upon  his  connexion  with  Dr.  Clarke, 
which  was  highly  hbnourable  to  bbtb,  and  partly  because 


•  Betidei  the  enuneBt  aunct  of  Ponoa,  Parr^  and  Bmny,  wkh  D^.  Mdtbj  nd  Dr. 
Butler,  Already  menlioBed,  there  appear  in  the  departments  of  elaMical  and  philokgl- 
cal  liteiAture,  Mr.  Pajne  Kniriit.  Dr.  Raine,  Dr.  Bloomfield,  Profeaon  Monk  aid 


Dobre^  Dr.  Kaye  (Biihop  of  Briatol,)  Mr.  Matthiaa,  Mr.  Weatoa.  a 
Wrangnam,  Itc  :  amoaic  peiaou  diatingiiuhed  by  ttrnnlj  or  in  the  sae  nct^  Blr. 
John  HawKint,  Mr.  Maltbos,  Lord  Byron,  Mr.  Wafpole,  liOrd  Aberdeen,  Mr.  Sqnire. 
X4Nrd  Valentia,  Mr.  WiUnM.  Mr.  riobhooae,  Mr.  Banka,  Mr.  Bvekhaidt,  Dr.  He- 
bar,  8v  W.  Uell,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Miyor  Rennel^  Mr.  Pennant,  9lc.  ;  in  elMmiali]% 
miiieralogy,  and  natural  histofr,  Dr.  WoUastoo,  whose  letters  are  paitieolarly  Una 
and  instmetire,  Mr.  Tennant.  Sir  H.  Davy,  Mr.  Warel,  Dr.  Thoaaatn,  tbe  Bwmloii* 
etl  Professor  at  Aberdeen,  Mr.  Hailstone.  Dr.  Milner,  Dean  of  Carlisle^  Profassnt 
Kidd  of  Oxford,  Mr«  Holme,  Mr.  Lonn,  Mr.  Leslie,  Dr.  Brewster,  Mr.  JaaMaan,  Sfr 
W.  SniithJIIr.  Lambert^  fro. ;  totheaemarbeadded,  Mr.  Ec^eworth,  Mr.  |i^ta>- 
loree.  Dr.  HiehoUs,  Arabic  Pirofessor  at  Oxford ;  among  forelgnoa,  Cheralier,  Paltwy 
Hati3%  Ncezen,  fre.-— This  Ust  does  not  inelade  the  names  of  amaT  of  his  emtaBat 
ikieiidiitiideBt  at  CmhrWge  with  whon  Mi  oofflBonwatioiv  win  oieflf  «ial. 
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akbongh  pessesdiDg  much  interest,  as  well  from  tbe  ehancUjr 
of  the  flian  as  from  the  circumstaiices  under  whieh  they  were 
written,  they  are  not  likely  in  any  other  way  to  see  the  light. 
It  has  been  affirmed  in  the  Memoir  prefixed  to  Mr.  Burck* 
hardt's  Travels,  that  the  bequest  of  his  Arabic  MSS.  (the 


eboicest  collection  in  Europe)  to  the  Public  Libmrv  at  Cam* 
bridge,  was  intended  as  a  mark  of  gratitude  for  the  literary 
benefits  and  thcT  kind  attention  which  he  received  there ;  the 
statement  im  undoubtedly  true,  but  it  remains  to  be  reeorded 
how  much  of  the  merit  of  these  services  is  due  to  Dr.  ClarkCt 
and  how  happily  in  this  instance,  as  well  as  in  others,  his  ex- 
ertioAS  and  character  have  tended  indirectly  to  the  credit  of 
the  University,  whose  welfare  he  had  so  much  at  heart. 

Mr.  BurckharWt  was  a  gentleman  by  birth,  as  well  as  by 
education,  and  reside^  for  a  considerable  time  iu  Cambridge, 
both  before  and  after  his  engagement  with  the  African  Societyi 
in  1806  ;  chiefly  with  the  view  of  profiting  by«sucb  opportuni* 
ties  as  the  place  afforded  for  improving  himself  in  natural  his*^ 
tory  and  oriental  literature.  He  brought  few  recommenda- 
tions, and  from  principle  as  well  as  iocliuation,  lived  exceedingly 
private  and  retired  ;  nor  was  there  any  thing  at  that  time,  either 
in  his  conversation  or  manner,  which  was  likely  to  strike  an 
ordinary  observer;  for  the  dispersion  of  hb  family  by  tbe 
French  Revolution,  had  added  seriousness  to  a  character  na- 
turally grave ;  and  at  all  times  his  parts  were  more  solid  than 
specious.  Dr.  Clarke,  however,  soon  found  him  out,  and  by 
every  means  which  his  own  resources  and  his  situation  in 
Cambridge  supplied,  endeavoured  to  give  effect  to  his  views, 
and  to  make  bis  residence  i^reeable  to  him,  as  well  as  oisttuct* 
tve.  His  house  was  open  to  him  at  all  times — he  procmred  him 
access  to  whatever  books  or  persons  were  likely  to  be  of  service 
to  him ;  and  without  wishing  to  detract  from  the  kindness  of 
others,  and  particularly  from  that  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Marsh,  to 
which  Mr.  Burckhardt  himself  always  attached  the  highest 
value,  it  may  be  said,  that  most  of  his  happiest  hours  were 
q>ent  in  Dr.  Clarke's  society,  and  in  that  of  his  fismily.  Nor 
was  his  si^city  less  remarkable  with  regard  to  this  gentkmau, 
than  his  kindness.  He  soon  discovered  in  Mr.  Burckhardt 
those  qualities  for  which  he  has  been  since  sp  distinguished* 
and  was  del^hted  to  bring  them  forward  to  the  notice  of  his 
iriends  ;  to  whom  he  also  frequently  predicted  that  high  de- 
gree of  reputatmn  which  this  traveller  afterward  attained. 
How  sensible  Mr.  Burckhardt  was  of  this  kindness*  may  be 
partly  inferred  from  the  fact  of  his  having  confided  his  MSS. 
to  Dr.  Clarke ;  but  the  letters  now  subinitted  to  the  reader 

wiU  abow  it  more  decidedly. 
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Mr.  Bvrekharit  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clarke. 

<<  I  migbt  begin  with  a  world  of  reproachesy  but  knowiof  u 

I  do  that  nothing  will  fever  change  your  fickle  dispoeition,  I 

waive  my  right  of  abuung  you,  and  assure  you^  that  notwiA- 

'  standing  your  obstinate  sUenee,  my  thoughts  have  often  been 

with  you,  and  dwelt  on  the  remembrance  of  our  friendsi% 
which,  against  all  appearances,  1  still  am  persuaded  to  be  as 
^.  sincere  on  your  side  as  it  is  on  mine.     Do  not^  however,  pat 

4  my  confidence  upon  too  severe  a  trial,  nor  presume  that  joa 

f  possess  any  means  of  making  in  future  times  amends  for  hav« 

[  ^  mg  thus  trifled  with  the  desn«  I  have  to  hear  of  the  wel&re  of 

my  firiends.  Lady  R.  will  have  informed  you  of  my  tour  to 
Palmyra.  I  have  since  not  been  idle.  As  soon  aa  the  go- 
vernment of  Damascus,  after  the  recent  change  of  tfie  Pacha, 
luid  a  short  internal  war,  had  reassumed  some  di^pree  of  sta- 
*  bility»  without  which  the  traveller  is  at  the  mercy  of  every 
^  miserable  village  Scheik,  I  set  out  upon  an  excursion  to 

yf  Baalbec  and  the  Libanus,  along  the  highest  summits  of  whicb, 

from  the  Cedres  two  days'  journey  southward,  I  returned  into 
the  fertile  valley  of  Bekaa,  or  Coele-Syria.-  From  thence  I 
continued  my  way  through  the  Druse  districts  ol  Hasbeyainto 
the  plain  of  the  Houle,  or  Jihe  lake  Samachonitis,  where  I 
visited  the  source  of  the  river  Jordan,  and  the  ruina  of  the  an- 
cient Cassarea  Philippi,  now  called  Banias;  and  returned 
afterward  to  Damascus,  over  the  chain  of  mountains  called 
Djebel  Heish.  The  district  of  Hasbeya  is  interesting  on  ac- 
count of  its  miuimd  productions.  Little  qualified  as  I  was, 
"^  fully  to  judge  of  them,  I  was  merely  busy  in  picking  up  spe- 

cimens of  rocks  and  minerals,  in  order  to  exhibit  them  to  some 
^  true  connoisseur.     In  the  neighbourhood  of  Hasbeya  are  large 

1^  weUs  of  bitumen  Judaicum.   1  likewise  found  there  a  moimtaiir 

^  covered  with  pieces  of  fluor  spar,  and  at  another  spot  nadre 

amalgao)  of  mercury .  The  wh<rie  chain  of  the  Libanuaand  Anti- 

Libanns  is  of  a  primitive,  calcareous  rock;  near  Uie  highest 

^  top  of  it,  over  the  Cedres,  I  found  a  petrified  shell.    After  my 

return  to  Damascus,  I  remained  there  three  weeks,  prepario^ 

and  collecting  information  for  a  tour  through  a  country*  whichi 

^  till  a  few  years  ago,  had  never  been  visited  by  any  Europeao 

traveller*    I  mean  the  country  to  Uie  south  and  south*east  of 
\         *  Damascus,  which  is  still  called  by  its  ancient  patriarchal  name, 

1    '  the  country  of  Hauran.    Mr.  Seetzen,  the  German  traveller, 

I  ^  who  is  at  this  moment  exploring  the  interior  of  Afirica,  to  Ac 

^  Bouth  of  Abyssinia,  had  seen  fire  years  ago  part  of  Hanran^ 
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previous  to  bis  memorable  tour  round  the  eastern  borders  of  1 

the  Dead  Sea.    The  dirersity  of  Arab  tribes  who  frequent 
that  country,  make  it  of  difficult  access.     I  had,  however,  the  i 

good  fortune  to  return  unmolested,  in  the  beginning  of  Decem*  \ 

ber,  I8t0»  to  my  head-quarters  at  Damascus,  after  an  absence  ^ 

ot  nearly  four  weeks.    The  Hauran  is  cultivated  to  the  dis-  4 

tance  of  about  one  hundred  mOes  south  of  Damascus.  Its  in- 
habitants, in  their  dress  and  manners,  and  their  frequent  i 
change  of  abode  from  one  village  to  the  other,  are  complete  ! 
Bedoweens.  The  generality  of  them  are  Turks»  but  Greek  I 
Christians  are  likewise  met  with  in  almost  every  village,  and  ^ 
the  Druses  have  a  settlement  of  about  twenty  vfflages  in  the  1 
mountains  of  Hauran.  The  good  disposition  one  of  the 
Druses'  chiefs  entertained  towards  me,  enabled  me  to  pusk 
forward  into  the  desert,  part  of  which,  to  the  south-east  of  the 
Castle  of  Bosra,  I  traversed  during  a  fatiguing  march  of  four 
days,  accompanied  by  three  Druses  and  two  Bedoweens.  The 
mountain  of  the  Druses,  as  well  as  the  southern  plain,  is  full 
of  interesting  ruins  and  remains  of  antiquity.  I  saw  an  am- 
phitheatre in  most  complete  preservation,  several  elegant  tern* 
pies,  a  number  of  colonnades;  and^ copied  upwards  of  one 
hundred  Greek  inscriptions.  Most  of  them  are  of  the  lower 
empire ;  there  Ire,  however,  several  of  the  time  of  Nero, 
Trajanus,  M.  Aurelius.  On  my  way  back  to  Damascus,  I 
visited  several  villages  which  had  a  few  months  ago  fallen  a 
prey  to  the  ravages  of  the  Wahabee  chief.  You  may  have 
already  been  informed  by  the  newspapers  that  Ibu  Saoud,  the 
present  Wahabee  chief,  made  in  July,  1810,  an  incursion  into  , 
the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus ;  it  was  just  about  the  time  I 
arrived  there  from  Palmyra.  The  inhabitants  of  Damascus, 
knowing  the  Pacha's  feeble  resources  for  the  defence  of  the 
city,  were  so  much  frightened,  that  many  began  to  send  off  to 
the  mountun  of  the  Druses  their  most  valuable  effects.  The 
Wahabee,  however,  executed  his  design  in  the  true  Arab  style. 
He  remained  only  two  days  and  a  half  in  the  Hauran,  overran 
in  that  time  a  space  of  at  least  one  hundred  and  forty  miles, 
plundered  and  ransacked  about  thirty  villages,  and  returned  flying 
into  the  heart  of  his  desert  dominions.  The  Pacha  had  issued 
from  Damascus  with  a  corps  of  about  six  thousand  men,  but 
did  not  venture  to  hazard  the  chance  of  an  engagement  Ibu 
Saoud  1US  for  several  hours  in  view  of  him,  but  he  contented 
himself  with  awkwardly  firing  off  his  guns.  The  Wababees 
were  for  the  greater  part  mounted  upon  she-camels,  whose 
milk  afforded  in  the  desert  subsistence  for  themselves,  and  t^ 
the  few  horses  v^ch  accompanied  them.  Their  strength  was 
betweea  seven  and  eight  thousand  men.    It  is  to  be  presume^ 
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thai  their  Bvceeat  ^nll  tempi  them  to  repeat  their  attack;  (be 
eastern  districta  of  Syria  will  then  rapidl;  be  deserted  bj  ihrir 
inbabitantSi  and  the  desert,  Which  is  already  daily  gaining  groaud 
upon  the  cultivated  fields,  trill  soon  swallow  up  the  remainiag 
paru  of  one  of  the  most  friiilful.countrtes  of  ue  east.  From 
Damasens  1  returned  to  Aleppo  b>  Horns  and  Hanmb,  and 
completed  my  journey  on  the  1st  oi  January,  1811. 

**  My  health  continues,  thank  Qod,  to  be  as  well,  and  even 
better  than  it  ever  was  in  Europe.  My  journey  to  Palmyra 
happened  to  be  duiitng  the  greatest  summer  heal ;  untoward 
circumstances  obliged  me  to  travel  for  forty  hours,  almost 
without  interruption,  upop  a  camel  that  was  guided  by  a&  Arab, 
who  comfortably  sat  upon  the  saddle,  while  I  had  nothing  but 
my  mantle  to  soften  my  des|^rate  seat  upon  the  camePs  back- 
bone, behiud  the  saddle ;  ray  blood  wan  ix^kling,  but  my  health 
continued  as  before.  During  my  Hauran  tour  I  suffered  se- 
verely from  almost  incessant  rains,  cold  and  miserable  diet ; 
but  bore  it  through,  and  look  now  forward  with  much  less  ap- 
prehension to  the  influence  of  Atrican  climes. 

I  am  tolerably  au  eowant  in  European  politics,  and  rejoice 
in  the  noble  defence  of  Portugal  and  Spain ;  Bonaparte  be- 
gins to  show  signs  of  madness,  iu  my  opinion:  be  destroys  his 
own  wealth  to  make  his  enemies  beware  not  t9  risk*their8,  and 
the  bonfires  of  Enghsh  merchandt«e,  all  over  the  Continent, 
prove  only  his  impotent  rage.  I  have  looked  out  in  vain  for  the 
advertisement  of  your  Travels;  are  they  still  in  petto  ?  Indeed, 
I  begin  to  believe  from  experience,  that  it  is  a  less  fatiguing 
duty  to  perlorm  travels  than  to  write  them  down.  I  am  asto- 
nished that  no  English  traveller  has  yet  made  his  appearance 
in  these  parts,  since  the  peace  with  Turkey;  the  moment  is  as 
favourable  now  as  Jt  ever  can  be,  and  nobody  needs  be  afraid 
of  finding  too  much  trodden  ground.  Syria  still  remmna  only 
half  known,  and  Anatolia  and  Caramania.  are  known. only  as 
far  as  the  caravan  routes  couduct  the  traveller.  It  has  become 
a  conviction  with  me,  that  travels  in  these  countries,  if  pushed 
on  beyond  the  great  caravan  roads,  admit  only  of  two  modes  to 
ensure  the  traveller's  safety.  He  must  either  travel  with  a  Pa- 
cha's retinue«to  enforce  his  safety  by  his  imposing  countenance, 
and  never  ceasing  presents ;  or  else  roust  throw  himself  as  a 
poor  devil  upon  the  mercy  of  his  protecting  genius,  and  the 
good-natured  character  of  the  country  people.  Any  half 
measures  caimot  fail  to  expose  the  traveller  to  numberless  em- 
barrassments ;  they  will  even  endanger  his  personal  security, 
without  forwarding  in  the  least  his  projects. 

**  I  find  great  pleasure  in  the  study  of  Arabic,  and  confess 
tet  the  oriental  amusements  of  ridiogi  bathing,  and  m^kiof^ 
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ftreltfcewise  mach  to  my  taste.  Sammtng  up  the  history  of 
my  pTitate  life  in  Syria,  I  assure  you,  that  1  have  passed  as 
many  pleasant  boors  in  this  country  as  I  nught  have  expected 
to  enjoy  in  any  other.  The  climate  is  so  delightful,  and  its  in- 
fluience  upon  one^s  spirits  so  benefiksial,  that  I  shall  certainly 
erer  hereafter  regret  it.'' 


Mr.  Surckharit  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clarke. 

^*l(  you  had  been  eonscious  of  the  pleasure  a  letter  of  yours 
would  give  me,  your  friendship  I  dare  say  would  have  prompted 
you  long  ago  to  let  me  hear  news  of  you.  It  is  however  not 
the  less  welcome  for  arriving  late,  for  I  can  assure  you  that 
the  perusal  of  your  dear  and  long  expected  favour  of  the  27th 
of  November,  181 1,  has  been  as  g^ratifying  to  me  as  the  sweet- 
est draught  of  water  after  a  summer's  dav*s  ride  in  the  desert, 
which  you  will  allow  is  saying  a  good  aeal.  Tou  are  rather 
reserved  in  your  letter  ^bout  what  interests  me  more  than  any 
thing  else,  I  mean  your  own  situation.  Were  it  not  for  Mrs. 
Marsh's  letter,  I  should  be  ignorant  of  your  being  comfortably 
established  at  Trumpington,  and  of  your  having  got  a  living. 
You  Were  perhaps  afraid  I  might  immediately  bespeak  a  room 
in  your  ilew  palace ;  but  you  need  be  under  no  apprehensions 
of  my  so  soon  intruding  upon  you ;  my  lodgings  for  several 
years  yet  to  come,  will  be  Arab  huts  and  Bedouin  tents.  I 
wish  you  heartDy  joy  of  the  general,  I  might  say  unparalleled, 
interest  your  Travels  have  excited,  and  the  proportionate  har- 
vest in  fame  and  wealth  attending  it,  and  hope  that  both  may 
still  increase  by  the  publication  of  the  second  volume.  As  for 
your  having  mentioned  my  name  in  your  treatise  of  Syria,  I 
must  freely  tell  you,  that  it  does  not  at  all  agree  with  my  wishes. 
It  might  seem  as  if  I  should  like  to  have  my  name  launched 
out  into  the  world  independent  of  the  support  of  those  to 
whom  my  time  and  labour  is  devoted.  I  owe  to  them  alone 
what  I  am  at  -present,  and  should  be  ungrateful  not  to  gii;e  them 
exclusive  credit  for  what  I  may  become  in  future.  I  have  avoid- 
ed much  correspondence  in  England,  and  cut  short  all  corres- 
pondence with  Germany,  in  order  that  the  African  Association 
might  not  suppose  that  I  was  hunting  after  reputation  above 
that  which  they  might  be  willing  to  grant  me.  If,  therefore, 
you  wish  to  oblige  me,  and  to  prove  to  me  that  your  friendship 
is  dae  to  Borckhardt^  and  not  to  the  African  traveller,  yoi  wiB 
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feaoeeforward  keep  toy  letters  in  private  to  yoursdvea,  wbicli 
I  declare  to  you  is  the  conditioii  me  qminonot  myfioliire 
correepoadefice. 

**  Siaee  I  wrote  to  yoQ  la8t»  which,  if  I  am  not  mtstakes, 
was  fipon  Aleppo,  May,  1S1 1,  I  have  till  lately  been  rather  iiw 
active*  I  remained  the  whole  of  last  year  at  Akppo»a  journey 
into  the  desert  excepted,  which  I  undertook  in  September  and 
October,  in  order  to  see  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  I  visited 
Rehaba  and  Deyr  (the  ancient  Thapnacns,  of  which  nothings 
but  a  mined  bridge  remains),  but  was  prevented  'from  piishiii|f 
farther  on ;  for  the  rascals  of  Deyr  killed  my  camel,  and  a 
party  of  Arabs  stripped  me,  literally  to  the  skin,  on  my  way 
from  Deyr  to  Sokhue.  The  view,  however,  of  the  majestic 
river  and  its  luxuriant  banks,  b«)rdered  as  they  are  by  the  barren 
desert,  is  well  worth  any  fatigue,  and  many  discoveries  of  anti- 
quity may  still  be  made  in  &at  part  of  the  desert  lying  to  the 
north  of  the  caravan  route,  from  Aleppo  to  Bagdad.  But  tra- 
velling in  these  districts  is  subjected  to  many  casiiaMes,  and 
without  going  to  great  expense  for  armed  escorts,  it  ia  haidly 

Sossible  to  take  an  exact  survey  of  the  country.     The  time 
ad  now  arrived  for  leaving  Aleppo,  and  drawing  nearer  towards 
Egypt,     i  felt  real  pain  in  parting  from  my  Aleppo  friends. 
Mr.  Barker,  the  English  consul,  in  whose  house  I  had  lived 
since  my  return  from  Damascus,  is  a  most  worthy  and  amiable 
man,  of  true  Ei^glish  blood  (which  is  scarce  enough  in  the  Le- 
vant), and  possessed  of  much  more  talents  than  are  necessiliy 
to  fulfil  the  duties  of  his  situation.     Of  Mr  Van  Maseyk,  the 
ex-Dtttch  consul,  the  same  may  be  said,  and  his  friendship  is 
invaluable  to  the  traveller,  on  account  of  his  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  Turks,  their  language  and  manners,  in  which  he 
certainly  beats  most  Franks  established  in  the  Levant.     I  left 
Aleppo  in  the  middlp  of  February,  in  company  of  Mr.  Fiott,  of 
SL  John's,  who   had  spent  two  months  at  Aleppo,  where  we 
had  got  well  acquainted.     We  kept  company  as  far  as  Tripoli, 
from  whence  he  returned  by  Ladikia  and  Antioch  to  Aleppo^ 
in  his  way  through  Asia  Minor.     As  for  myself  I  proceeded 
southward  i  I  visited  the  district  of  KesrSan,  the  only  spot  I 
ever  heard  of  where  superabundance  of  monks  is  no  obstacle 
to  industry;  from  thence  I  turned  towards  the  mountains  of 
the  Druse^  where  I  remained  a  couple  of  days  at  the  Eme^ 
Besheer's  new  built  palace,  near  Deyr  el  Kamir,  and  croaaiiq^ 
the  southern  chain  of  the  Libanus,  arrived  at  Damascus  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  March.     The  Druses  have  lately  grown 
into  gieat  consequence,  keeping  as  they  do  in  their  btods, 
the  baianee  between  the  Pachas  of  Acre  and  Damascus.    They 
are^  in  facty  the  only  nation  in  Syria^  to  which  the  niune  of 
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COflttiMMivrealtb  can  be  applied ;  tbey  are  fiee  with  legard  to 
eack  onbety  but  despots  in  their  dealings  with  tbe  other  inhabit^ 
ants  of  the  mountains.  If  Syria  is  ever  to  emeige  from  its 
deadly  slumber,  it  probably  may  be  through  the  influence  of  the 
Druses.  Headed  by  a  man  like  Fakhr  Eddyn,  they  might  easily 
extend  their  dominion  orer  the  whole  country,  throw  off  their 
allegiance  to  the  Porte,  and  regenerate  the  nation's  deplorabte 
state.  But  at  present  their  government  is  weak,  because  they 
are  commanded  by  the  fimeer  Besbeer,  a  Turk,  or  spurious 
Christian,  whom  they  dislike,  and  whose  salutary  operations 
Uiey  are  constantly  endeavouring  to  impede.  All  these  q[>ecula* 
tions,  however,  are  mere  dreams.  Let  a  Turk^  Druse,  or 
Levantine  Christian  govern  Syria,  the  state  of  the  people  will 
still  remain  the  same,  or  rather  will  grow  daily  worse,  as  long 
as  the  principles  of  government  do  not  change.  It  knows  of 
nothi]^  but  extorting  money ;  the  subjects  are  wont  to  see  a 
tyrant  in  every  new  master ;  no  recollection  of  a  happier  state 
rouses  their  souls ;  no  knowledge  of  what  government  ought 
to  be,  prevades  their  minds  ;  they  look  on  things  with  stupid, 
passive  indifference,  as  if  the  Creator  had  willed  them  to  serve 
only  for  the  caprice  of  their  masters ;  it  is  even  to  be  doubted, 
whether  the  generality  of  the  inhabitants  would  relish  a  govern- 
ment rigidly  severe  and  impartial  in  the  distribution  of  justice. 
It  requires  but  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  wretched  cha- 
racter of  the  unprincipled  Syrians,  to  be  persuaded  that,  if  for 
instance  English  laws  were  to  be  introduced  in  this  country, 
half  of  its  population  would  within  the  first  six  months  become 
settlers  of  Botany  Bay. 

<*  It  had  been  since  last  year  my  wish  to  complete  my  sur- 
vey of  the  Houran ;  I  therefore  visited  that  country  for  a 
second  time,  and  it  is  now  about  a  fortnight  that  I  am  returned 
to  Damascus  from  that  excursion ;  I  saw  those  districts  which 
I  had  not'  passed  over  in  1810,  and  pushed  from  thence  for- 
wards as  tar  as  the  Wady  Zerka  (probably  the  Jabok,  the 
frontier  of  the  Ammonites,  in  the  Decapolis.)  The  remains 
ofthe  ancient  town  of  Djefash  (Gkrasa)  in  the  mountains  of 
Moerad,  situated  at  a  short  distance  mok  the  Jabok,  might 
almost  be  compared  with  those  of  Palmyra  and  Heliopolis,  if 
the  beauty  of  its  architeeture  was  equsl  to  the  extent  of  tiie 
ruins.  There  are,  however,  two  very  handsome  temples  of 
the  best  time  of  Roman  architeeture :  the  construction  of 
most  of  the  other  remaining  buildings  appears  to  be  of  later 
date  ;  two  amphitheatres,  several  palaces,  two  bridges  over 
the  Wady  Keroan,  large  gateways,  and  above  all  a  long^etreet 
lined  wit$  columns,  leading  to  a  half  circle  of  fifty-seven  still  re- 
maining Ionic  pillars,  in  front  of  the  great  temple's  hill|  power^ 
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iiilly  claimed  my  admiration.  Upwards  of  190  colanniiit 
perfect  preservatioiiy  are  dispersed  over  the  city,  which«ppeari 
to  bave  been  built  after  the  model  of  Palmyra.  I  only  mnd 
four  Greek  inscriptionsy  one  of  Adrianus,  one  of  M.  Aareiiua ; 
jnany  others  will  doubtless  in  future  be  found  there ;  but  my 
time  was  not  at  my  own  disposal  during  my  stay  at  Djerasb ; 
the  fear  of  the  strolling  Arabs  had  such  powerful  effect  upoa 
the  minds  of  my  guides,  that  they  would  have  left  me  alone 
with  the  gods  of  Gerasa,  if  I  bad  tarried  a  few  minutes  longer. 
After  a  short  cbeiiitous  tour,  I  descended  into  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan,  near  where  that  river  issues  from  the  lake  of  Tibe- 
rias. The  river  Sheryat  el  Mandhoor  (the  Jarmouk  of  die 
Holy  Scripture,  and  the  Hieromax  of  the  Greeks)  empties 
itself  into  the  Jordan  a  few  hours  below  the  lake ;  in  its  nar« 
TOW  valley,  up  the  mountains  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  are 
ten  hot  sulphureous  wells,  close  to  the  river's  banks,  and  oa 
both  sides  of  it ;  above  the  most  western  of  these  wells,  to  the 
south  of  the  Sheryat  el  Mandhoor,  upon  an  elevated  mountain, 
are  the  ruins  of  Omkeis  (perhaps  Gadara  or  Gamala,)  with 
two  amphitheatres,  and  iinmense  heaps  of  fragments  of  co- 
lumns ;  but  no  columns  remain  standing,  I  re-mounted  the 
eastern  chain  farther  northward,  and  returned  to  Damascos 
through  the  district  called  Djolan  (perhaps  Gaulonites,)  which 
together  with  Hauran  is  the  granary  of  Damascus. 

**  I  hope  to  see  the  remaining  part  of  the  Decapolis,  in  a 
short  time  hence,  in  my  way  towards  Arabia  Petraea,  and 
Egypt,  for  t  intend  setting  out  from  here  in  two  or  three  days ; 
I  shall  then  take  my  final  leave  of  Syria,  a  country  where  I 
have  spent  many  happy  hours,  and  which  I  might  wish  to 
Visit  once  more  again. 

<<  In  answer  to  your  queries  about  pointed  arches^  1  must 
tell  you  that  what  I  have  seen  of  ancient  architecture  in  Syria, 
is  rather  against  your  opinion ;  the  ruined  buildings  of  the  la^ 
times  of  the  lower  empire,  about  the  mountain  of  St.  Simpa 
Stylites,  those  of  Djebel  Richa,  of  the  eastern  desert  (Hke 
Andereen,)  and  of  the  Hauran,  have  all  round  arches ;  the 
ancient  remains  of  Saracen  architecture,  conast  in  castlei 
built  for  the  greater  part  during  the  epoch  of  the  crusade^ 
which  have  certainly  pointed  arches^  but  then*  construction  ii 
posterior  to  tbe  introduction  of  the  Gothic  style  in  Great  Bri« 
tain.  The  castles  of  Banaia^  Bosera,  Babbad,  Meszyad,  Sad- 
jar,  Hossn,  belong  to  this  period  ;  the  latter,  which  is  sitnatet 
near  the  road  from  Hamah  to  Tripoli,  is  remarkable  far  a 
beau^ful  Gothic  hall,  most  of  these  castles  dwe  their  origin  tQ 
the  prudent  spmt  of  defence  adopted  against  the  Franks  by 
Salan  £ddyn  ;  or  to  the  cautious  despotism  of  Meiek  d 
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Dkaher,  the  conqueror  of  Syria ;  the  exact  epoch  ofwhose  reign> 
in  the  eleventh  century,  you  ma;^  find  in  d'Herbelot.  Other 
eafitles  of  more  ancient  structure  like  those  of  Aleppo,  Horns,. 
Salkhat,  vrhich  have  pomted  arches,  have  been  repeatedly  re-, 
touched,  and  it  is  difficult  to  decide  to  what  epoch  the  arches 
belong ;  the  towns  on  the  coast,  of  which  I  have  seen  very 
little,  ought  to  be  examined  in  order  to  answer  your  question. 

^*  1  humbly  offer  my  grateful  thanks  to  Mrs.  Angelike  (shall 
I  say  Kaufman  or  Clarke?)  for  having  taken  the  pains  of 
etching  my  bearded  head ;  the  satisfaction  I  feel  is  not  from 
the  vanity  of  knowing  myself  existing  in  print,  although  to  con- 
fess the  truth  that  is  flattering  enough,  but  from  the  conviction 
I  thus  derive  of  your  and  Mrs.  Clarke's  ofteu  remembering  me, 
which^' indeed  I  fully  deserve  for  the  friendship  I  bear  to  you 
both.  If  you  believe  me  jpn  will  bring  up  Hotspots*  to  be  as 
great  a  traveller  as  yourself,  for  the  life  of  a  traveller  is  cer-t 
tainly  a  happy  one,  so  long  as  success  and  rettirn  home  may 
be  expected  ;  I  hope  to  arrive  in  England  in  time  to  make  an 
Arabic  scholar  of  him ;  we  shall  then  send  him  from  Eton  to 
the  Wahabee  court,  to  wrangle  with  the  students  at  Derayeb, 
and  leare  it  at  his  option  afterward,  either  to  become  a  fellow 
of  Jesus  College,  or  an  Olema  at  Medineh. 

**  No  English  travellers  have  for  these  last  two  years  been 
in  Syria,  excepting  Mr.  Knight  and  Mr.  Fazakerly  in  1811, 
who  visited  Jerusalem,  the  mountain,  and  Damascus ;  Mr. 
Fiott,  who  has  seen  the  whole  of  Syria,  together  with  Palmyra ; 
Mr.  Wynne,  brother  to  Sir  Watkin,  who  left  Damascus  a  short 
time  before  my  arrival ;  and  Mr.  Bougbton  who  is  at  present 
at  Aleppo,  after  having  gone  over  the  greater  part  of  Syria.  I 
just  hear  that  the  honourable  Mr.  North  is  arrived  at  Tripoli, 
and  that  Lady  Chatham  has  reached  Jerusalem  ;  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  I  shall  meet  either  of  them.  EngFish  travellers 
ought  to  begin  their  excursions  with  Syria,  not  with  Egypt,  for 
many  reasons.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  instead  of  going  the 
common  caravan  roads,  every  traveller  should  make  it  a  point 
of  visiting  some  unknown  places.  What  remains  unknown  in 
Syria,  even  after  Seetzen's  travels  may  be  published,  is  the 
mountain  chain  of  the  Anzeyry,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Oron- 
tes,  from  Antioch  towards  Hamah ;  the  chain  of  the  Anti- 
Libanus ;  the  northern  declivity  of  the  Libanus  towards  Belad 
Akkar ;  the  country  of  the  Metawelys  above  Acre  ;  the  course 
of  the  Jordan ;  besides  many  places  in  Palestine.  I  have 
constantly  been  in  expectation  of  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  a 
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Palestine  traveller,  he  would  stifll  find  plenty  of  boBmew,  and 
room  for  discoveries, 

**  I  have  been  very  unfortunate  in  Sjria,  on  accoum  of 
want  of  classical  books.  I  did  not  suppose  at  my  departne 
from  England,  that  I  should  be  able  to  travel  about  in  Sjm, 
peace  being  not  yet  concluded  at  that  time  between  Engiand 
and  the  Porte ;  and  therefore  neglected  to  take  such  notes  as 
might  facilitate  my  researches  in  that  country.  The  only  li- 
brary at  Aleppo,  is  that  of  Mr.  Ronsuan,  the  French  consul ; 
who  possesses  the  Classics  without  either  knowing  Latin  or 
Greek ;  as  he  has  however  taken  it  into  his  head,  to  become 
a  scribblek*  and  s^avant  himself,  he  is  so  jealous  of  the  means 
he  possesses  to  advance  the  literary  labours  of  others,  that  ke 
never  lets  his  good  books  stir  out  of  their  place.  He  is  a 
good  Persian  scholar,  and  knows  Arabic  and  Turkish,  being 
bom  at  Bagdad,  and  educated  by  Persians ;  but  U  a  most 
clumsy  genius,  a^d  ungentieman-'like  man ;  mean  jealowj  of 
my  pursuits  made  him  prevent  the  best  Arabic  scholar  of  Aleppo 
from  giving  me  lessons.  In  order  to  take  my  revenge,  1  have 
done  my  best  to  persuade  Mr.  R.  to  go  on  in  his  bookmaking 
business,  knowing  this  to  be  the  best  means  to  ridicule  himself. 
The  French  Consul  at  Tripoli,  Mr.  Gays,  has  a  fi:ne  Hbraiy,  is 
a  man  intimately  acquainted  with  antiquity,  and  espeeially  with 
Syrian  antiquity ;  his  collection  of  Syrian  medals  is  extremely 
interesting,  and  he  is  a  most  liberal  and  gentleman*Iike  roan ; 
it  was  in  bis  library  that  1  took  my  notes  on  the  Decapolis.'' 


Mr.  Burckhardt  to  the  Rev,  Dr.  Clarke. 

»  Cairo,  Not.  S0»  lSi3. 

'^  My  last  to  you  was  dated  in  May,  from  Damascus,  in  an- 
swer to  your  kind  favour  of  November,  181 1.  As  I  sent  itby 
a  good  opportunity,  via  Tripoli  to  Malta,  I  hope  it  will  have 
reached  you  long  ago.  I  have  since  executed  my  project, 
mentioned  to  you  in  my  last  letter,  viz.  of  entering  Egypt  by  a 
circuitous  route  along  the  eastern  borderis  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
and  the  mountains  of  Arabia  Petraea.  Had  I  any  interesting 
news  to  give  you  from  this  quarter,  I  should  forbear  to  talk  ex- 
clusively of  my  own  performances  ;  but  this  not  being  the 
case,  I  shall  trouble  you  to  take  a  map  into  your  hands,  and  to 
follow  my  steps  from  Damascus  to  Cairo. 

^^Ileft  the  former  city  on  the  18th  of  June,  a  few  days 
before  the  Honourable  Francis  North  arrived  there,  who  has 
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tince  beea  all  orer  Sjria.  My  first  station  was  Tabaria,  on 
the  lake  of  Genesaretb,  iateresting  for  a  numerous  colony  of 
Jewiih  devotees.  Its  famous  bot  baths  were  at  half  an  boar's 
distance  from  it,  near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Tiberias,  which 
are  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  present  town.  I  vbited  from 
(hence  the  borders  of  the  lake,  and  Mount  Tabor.  Having 
unexpectedly  met  with  Mr.  M.  Bruce  of  St.  John's,  to  whom 
the  mentioning  of  your  name  served  me  as  an  introductioib  I 
was  persuaded  to  go  with  him  to  Nazareth,  vrhere  I  had  the 
honour  of  seeing  Lady  H.  Stanhope,  who  had  arrived  a  few 
days  ago  from  Jerusalem  and  Acre.  She  has  since  been  to  the 
mountains  of  the  Druses  and  to  Damascus,  while  Mr.  Bruce 
has  gone  to  Aleppo.  'They  were  to  meet  again  in  October  at 
Palmyra.  After  a  stay  of  a  couple  of  days  at  Nazareth,  I  left 
th^t  town  in  c<ypany  of  some  Ajrah  pedlars ;  I  returned  to  the 
banks  of  the  Jordan,  and  followed  the  course  of  that  river  for 
nearly  two  days,  in  a  fine  valley,  which  begins  at  the  lake  of 
Tiberias,  and  continues  down  to  the  Dead  Sea.  The  ruins  of 
Bysan  (Scythopolis,)  Succoth,  Amata  (Amatha,)  are  in  this 
vtdiey,  whieh  is  called  El  Ghor,  and  is  inhabited  only  by 
Bedouins.  Many  rivers  descend  from  the  eastern  mountains 
into  the  Jordan,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Sheryat  el 
Mandhoor  (Hieromax  or  Jarmouk,)  the  Wady  Yabes,  and  the 
Zerka  (Jabok.)  I  then  ascended  the  eastern  chain  of  monn- 
taina  to  the  south  of  Zerka,  which  divides  the  district  of  Moerad 
from  that  of  Belka,  as  it  formerly  did  the  tribe  of  Gad  from 
Beubea.  The  only  inhabited  place  in  this  district  is  Szalt,  an 
ancient  castle,  probably  Salton,  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  in  Pa- 
lestina  III*.  Its  inhabitants  live  for  six  months  of  the  year 
under  tents,  and  pasture  their  cattle  in  the  neighbouring  moun- 
taina.  About  eighteen  miles  from  hence  are  the  ruins  of 
Amman  (Philadelphia,  Civiiaa  aquarum,)  where  1  saw  the  re* 
mains  of  a  castle  of  remote  antiquity,  several  temples  and  pa-* 
Uces,  a  fine  amphitheatre,  the  largest  of  the  seven  buildings  of 
that  species  which  are  met  with  in  the  mountains  to  the  south, 
of  Damascus ;  but  the  whole  is  much  inferior  to  the  ruins  of 
Gerasa,  which  I  mentioned  to  you  in  my  la^t  letter.  I  then 
proceeded  southwards  along  the  upper  plain  of  the  Belka» 
which  is  inhabited  by  Bedouins  only.  It  is  limited,  seventy 
miles  to  the  south  of  Szalt,  by  the  deep,  rocky  bed  of  the 
winter  current,  called  Wady  Modjeb  (the  Arnon  of  the  Scrip* 
ture,^  on  the  other  side  of  which  the  district  of  Kerek,  or 
Moabites,  begins.  The  ruins  of  Gilead,  Jazyr,  Esbon,  Eleale, 
Bethmeon,  Medaba,  Diboo,  Aroer,  Rabbah  Moab,  or  Arcopo* 
lis,  and  many  others  illustrate  the  history  of  the  Israelite  and 
Roman  settlements  in  the  territory  of  Gad  and  ReubePy  or 
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Arabia  Petrsea^    Kerek  is  a  considerable  Bedouin  tows,  aboirf 
thirty  miles  east  of  the  southern  extremity  of  the  I>ead  Sea. 
hs  inhabitantSy  who  nnister  about  eighty  horsemen  and  etefeu 
hundred  matchlocks,  of  which  one^fourth  are  Greek  Chns- 
tians,  have  submitted  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Wababees.    I 
met  there  two  tax-gatherers,  who  had  just  arrived  fixMn  Me- 
dineh,  where  Ibn  Saoud  then  was.     The  rascality  of  the 
sheikh  of  this  place,  who  stripped  me  of  the  greater  part  of 
my  money,  prevented  my  visiting  the  eastern  borders  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  delayed  my  stay  here  for  twenty  days.     But 
the  town,  whose  inhabitants  are  true  Bedouins,  being  the  cen- 
tre of  Bedouin  politics  in  these  parts,  1  found  means  consider^ 
ably  to  increase   my   knowledge   of  that   interesting  natioD 
during  my  residence  at  Kerek.     It  was  with  difficulty  that  I  got 
on  southwards      The  Wady  el  Ahsa,  likewise  called  Safye, 
divides  the  territory  of  Kerek  from  that  of  Djebal  (Grebalene,) 
where  I  visited  the  villages  of  Ayme,  Tafyle,  Beseyra  (Psora,) 
Dhana  (Tboana,)  all  of  them  inhabited  by  Bedouins  who  have 
become  cultivators.     Excellent  fruits  grow  here,  and  the  cli- 
mate is  most  agreeable  in  these  mountains  (Palestina  111*,  was 
likewise  called  Salutaris ;)   but  the  heat  dow^  in  the  valley, 
which  is  a  continuation  of  the  above-mentioned  Ghor,  and  i» 
called  here  Araba,  is  suffocating.     The  manna,  called  by  the 
Arabs  of  the  Grhor  Assal  Beyrook,  drops  in  their  woods  from 
the  tree  Gharab :  the  Arabs  eat  it  upon  their  victuals  like 
sugar,  and  make  cake«  of  it.     The  bird  el  Katta,  the  shape  of 
n  partridge,  but  smaller,  is  met  here  in  immense  swarms ;  the 
Arab  boys  kill  them  by  throwing  sticks  at  them  ;  I  take  it  to  be 
the  Sekoua,  or  quail  of  Beni  Israel.     The  territory  of  Djebal 
is  limited  by  Wady  Ghoeyr,  on  the  south  side  of  which  begin 
the  mountains  of  Sherah,  which  continue  for  three  dajs'  jour- 
ney southward,  until  they  approach  the  plain  of  Akabah  (Ezi- 
ongeber,  or  Aiiab,)  on  the  Red  Sea's  eastern  branch.     They 
are  the  mountains  known  in  sacred  geography  by  the  Dame  of 
Mount   Seir,   the  territory  of  the  Edomites.     The  castle  of 
Kerek  el  Shobak  (probably  Carcarice)  is  a  fine  building  of  the 
time  of  the  crusades,  situated  near  Wady  Ghoeyr.      One 
day  to  the   south  of  it  is  Wady  Moosa,  a  narrow  valley, 
on  the  west  end  of  which  the  tomb  of  Haroon  (AaronVis 
shown,  upon  a  high  mountain.     The  ruins  of  a  consiaer* 
able  city  in  this  wady«  surrounded  by  perpendicular  sandstone 
cliffs,  appear  to  be  those  of  Petra.     There  are  several  hundred 
large  and  elegant  sepulchres  cut  out  in  the  rock  on  the  wadj's 
sides,  with  some  beautiful  and  colossal  mausoleums,  in  which 
the  Grecian  and  Egyptian  styles  of  architecture  seem  to  meet. 
The  ruins  of  temples  and  palaces,  an  aqueduct,  an  amphitheatre 
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cat  oitirely  out  of  the  rock,  and  other  aDtiquitiefl,  render  this 
spot  of  great  interest  to  history  as  we]I  as  the  fine  arts.  Its 
situation  near  the  above-mentioned  great  valley,  which  is  the 
easiest  caravan  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Eziongeber  (its 
colony,)  must  have  made  it  the  emporium  of  the  trade 
carried  on  between  the  Red  Sea  and  Palestine,  after  Solomon 
had  established  \m  trade  to  Ophir.  I  believe  myself  to  be  the 
first  European  traveller  who  has  visited  these  districts  south  of 
Kerek.  Mr.  S^etzen  went  from  Kerek  straight  to  Jerusalem^ 
The  fear  of  being  ill-treated,  and  of  exposing  even  my  safety, 
prevented  my  pushing  on  as  far  as  Akafoah.  The  Pacha  of 
Egypt  keeps  there  a  numerous  garrison  to  watch  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Wahabees,  and  of  his  rival  Pacha  of  Damascus. 
I  was  known  by  the  Bedouins  as  a  native  of  Damascus  ;  my 
arrival  at  Akabah  might  have,  therefore,  excited  much  suspi- 
cion, and  I  had  no  means  to  prove^in  case  of  necessity,  by  any 
passports  or  papers,  that  I  was  a  Frank.  I  exchanged  near 
Shobak  my  mare  against  a  small  herd  of  goats,  for  the  Be* 
douins  have  seldom  any  cash,  with  which  I  wandered  from 
camp  to  camp,  in  order  to  find  a  guide  for  Egypt.  Having  at 
last  procured  one,  after  having  been  tricked  out  of  half  the 
number  of  my  goats,  we  were  informed  that  some  Bedouins 
were  preparing  to  set  out  for  Cairo,  where  they  intended  to 
sell  their  camels.  W  e  repaired  to  their  encampment  near 
Maan,  a  station  of  the  Syrian  pilgrim  caravan  to  Mekka,  and 
joined  their  little  caravan.  We  crossed  the  mountains  of 
Sherah  a  second  time,  passed  the  Araba,  which  is  a  sea  of 
sands,  and  hurried  by  forced  marches  along  the  desert  called 
el  Ty.  We  left  Rakhel  (a  station  of  the  Egyptian  pilgrim 
caravan  to  Mekka)  at  a  short  distance  from  us,  passed  to  the 
north  of  Suez,  and  arrived  at  Cairo  after  a  journey  of  eleven 
days  (from  near  Maan,)  of  great  fatigue  and  no  less  danger, 
on  the  4th  of  September. 

«  Thank  God  I  I  continue  to  enjoy  good  health,  an4  have 
not  felt  a  moment  of  illness  during  the  whole  time  of  my  jour- 
ney, although  the  heat  in  this  time  of  the  year  was  often  suf- 
focating ;  and  that,  though  I  underwent  great  privations  from 
want  of  food  and  water,  and,  what  is  infinitely  more  painful, 
from  wtnt  of  cleanliness  ;  for  I  had  been  obliged  to  sell  all  my 
linen  in  order  to  buy  provist(Mis.  To  have  thus  repeatedly 
tried  my  constitution,  and  found  it  answer  my  purpose,  is  a 
powerful  incitement  to  pursue  my  task,  nor  shall  I  ever  think 
of  returning  to  Europe  before  I  shall  have  completed  it. 

*^  There  is  no  chance  of  my  getting  off  from  hence  into  the 
Libyan  desert  for  some  time.  But  I  hope  to  employ,  in  the 
meanwhilci  my  tunvto  some  advantage.    I  shall  follow  the 
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Gourde  of  the  Nile  into  Nubia,  beyond  tke  caiaracts  towards 
Dongola — a  voyage  upon  which  I  shall  Btart  in  a  few  weeks, 
as  soon  as  the  canals  are  dried  up ;  for  I  wish  to  make  &e 
journey  by  land.  On  my  return,  I  hope  to  receive  some  oC 
your  favours,  for  I  hardly  enjoy  any  other  pleasure  in  (Us 
country,  than  the  hope  of  living  in  the  memory  of  my  fnends, 
besides  the  satisfaction  I  derive  from  the  success  of  my  travels, 
and  the  sentiment  of  performing  my  duty. 

**  No  English  travellers  are  at  present  in  ESgypt.  The  Pa- 
cha's expedition  against  the  Wahabees  appears  to  be  very  near 
its  ultimate  success  ;  his  army  is  before  Medina,  the  greater 
part  of  the  inhabkants  of  which  are  gained  over  to  his  side. 
He  is  a  man  of  great  spirit  and  energy ;  if  he  succeed  in  Ara- 
bia, be  may  prove  a  second  Napoleon  of  the  East,  and  win 
have  the  advantage  of  the  latter,  to  have  the  whole  interest  of 
the  church  in  his  favour.  I  have  about  two  hundred  Greek 
inscriptions,  which  I  shall  send  you  some  time  hence,  with  my 
compliments  to  Messrs.  G.  Brown  and  Hollingworth.  They 
are  all  inedit®,  and  many  of  them  are  interesting  for  history 
and  geography.  I  receive  from  time  to  time  letters  from  Re- 
nouard.  Mr.  Gell,  I  understand,  has  taken  winter  qnartere 
at  Rhodes :  how  often  did  I  not  envy  him  his  pencil,  during 
my  last  journey  !^ 


<<  EsMB  IN  Upper  Egypt,  October  IS,  181S. 

"  I  shall  give  you  up  entirely,  if,  at  the  receipt  of  this  letter, 
you  do  not  blush  for  neglecting  so  shamefully  a  person  who  is 
so  true  a  friend  of  yours ;  but  your  face.  I  dare  say,  has  already 
got  brazened  by  your  obstinate  silence,  and  if  thus,  I  am  afraid 
it  must  <:ome  at  last  to  a  total,  mutual  withholding  of  ail  tokens 
of  remembrance  ;  in  the  mean  while,  I  shall  mention  to  you, 
that  I  wrete  to  you  last  from  Cairo,!  think  in  November,  1812, 
giving  you  an  account  of  my  tour  through  Arabia  Petraea.  I 
started  again  from  Cairo,  on  the  11th  of  January,  accompa- 
nied by  a  trusty  Fellah  servant  of  Upper  Egypt ;  the  canals 
were  already  dried  up,  our  jackasses  carried  us  therefore  with- 
out any  difficulties  across  the  country,  of  which  I  shall  say 
nothing,  neither  of  its  antiquities,  but  just  express,  in  passing, 
my  opinion,  that  the  most  magnificent  rmns  of  Egypt  bear  nO 
comparison  with  the  splendour  of  the  remains  of  Palmyra. 
Towards  the  end  of  March,  I  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Cataract.  1  left  my  servant  at  Assouan,  with  all  die  un- 
necessary baggage ;  hired  a  Nubian  Arab,  whom  I  mounted 
upon  one  of  my  dromedaries,  and  thus  entered  Nubia,  with  a 
degree  of  curiosity  much  superior  to  that  which  had  led  me  to 
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undertake  my  late  joimiey  throi^h  Arabia.    After  five  days' 
joumey^  we  reacbed  Derr,  the  present  capital  of  these  parts  of 
Nubia,  and  the  residence  of  the  three  brothers,  the  boob  of 
Soleyman  Eashef,  who  gorems  the  country  from  Assouan  up 
to  Dongola.     1  had  some  diffieulty  to  be  permitted  to  proceed 
farther  on  ;  I  was  talcen  for  a  spy  of  the  Pacha  of  Egjpt,  and 
the  governors  of  Nabia  secretly  adhere  to  the  interests  of  the 
Mamelukes,  who  hare  lately  conquered  Dongola.     Ibrim,  a 
miserable,  at  present  ruined,  castle,  is  situated  upon  a  barren 
rock,  sixteen  miles  above  Derr ;  eighty  miles  farther,  I  arrived 
at  Wady  Haifa,  where  I  had  a  view  of  the  second  cataract; 
this  is  just  as  insignificant  as  that  of  Assouan.     The  country  I 
had  passed  through  till  now  was  very  much  like  the  narrow 
Nile  valley,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Assouan ;  the  shore  is 
tolerably  well  cultivated,  the  river  is  lined  by  woods  of  date- 
trees,  the  produce  of  which  is  the  principal  article  of  com« 
merce  between  Nubia  and  Egypt ;  the  inhabitants,  divided  by 
their  language  into  two  different  nations^  the  Kenoos  and  Noo- 
bas,  are  descendants  of  ancient  Bedouin  tribes  of  Arabia,  who 
folloived  the  Mahomedan  conquerors  into  Egypt,  snd  spread 
along  the  borders  of  the  river  as  {^jr  as  Dongola ;  they  are  an 
independent  race  of  men,  kind  and  hospitable  to  strangers, 
but  in  continual  skirmishes  among  themselves,  about  the  blood 
revenge.     The  mountains,  which  till  now  had  always  run  par- 
allel to  the  river,  close  at  Wady  Haifa,  and  a  wild,  rocky  dis- 
trict, called  by  the  natives  **  Batn  el  Hadjar,"  or  the  womb  of 
rocks,  begin  where  the  irregular  sto^y  bed  of  the  rtver  forms 
numerous  islands  and  cataracts ;  huge  masses  of  granite,  por* 
phyry,  feldspatb,  grauwacke,  quartz,  &:c.  compose  this  dreary 
desert^  which  it  took  me  four  days  to  cross  ;  it  is  a  dangerous 
road  on  account  of  the  incursions  of  the  Arabs  called  Sheyga, 
who  often  waylay  and  plunder  here  the  travelling  Nubians. 
On  the  southern  side  of  Batn  el  Hadjar,  the  country  opens, 
and  the  river  flows  again  in  a  valley ;  1  passed  here  the  district 
of  Sukkot,  beyond  which  lies  the  large  and  fertile  island  of 
Say,  with  an  ancient  Saracen  castle ;-'  and,  forty  miles  farthsr, 
I  reached  the  country  of  Mahhass,  inhabited  by  blacks,  whose 
slave  caravans  depart  every  year  twice  for  Cairo;  Tinarah  is 
the  chief  place  in  Mahhass,  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
distant  from  Assouan,  and  forty  or  fcNrty-five  miles  from  the 
limits  of  Dongola.     Round  the  mud  castle  of  Tinarah,  I  found 
a  Nubian  army  encamped,  which  had  been  besieging  a  rehel 
chief,  and  had  obliged  him  to  surrender  the  evening  before  my 
arrival ;  two  of  the  governors  of  Nubia  had  come  here  to  in- 
spect the  siege ;  when  I  entered  Ae  camp,  I  witnessed  the 
rejoicings  of  victory ;  large  goat  skins,  full  of  pahn*wine  aq|l' 
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pidfii-flpirits;  were  distfUmted  amon;  the  aoldierst  and  the  dk^ 
charge  of  loaded  muaketa*  the  thro wieg  of  lancee^  and  heitiag 
of  ahieldfl,  soon  announoed  that  the  skins  had  been  empbei. 
I  was  badly  enough  receired ;  the  questioti  was  agitated  aaMmg 
the  drunken  cbiefi^  whether  my  person  or  my  bead  only  ahonU 
be  sent  to  the  Mamelukes*  two  of  whose  Beys  were,  during 
that  very  time,  traYeiling  along  the  western  shore  of  Nobia ;  I 
howerer  got  off,  and  hurried  back;  tht*re  being  no  boats  in 
this  country,  1  was  obliged  to  swim  at  Sokkot  with  my  camels 
across  the  river,  in  order  to  see  its  western  banks,  after  I  hsd 
heard  that  the  above-mentioned  Mameluke  Beys  had  already 
passed  by,  and  I  returned  aldng  the  river  to  Assouan,  where  I 
found  my  honest  fellow  of  a  servant  in  a  great  bustle,  for  the 
people  of  Assouan  had  shown  a  ready  disposition  to  plundo^ 
my  effects,  supposing  me  to  be  a  deserter  of  the  Egyptian 
army,  and  to  have  joined  the  Mamelukes.  Nubia  is  very  rich 
in  antiquities ;  Egyptian  temples  are  met  with  all  the  way  up 
the  river,  as  far  as  Mahhass ;  the  infancy  of  arohitecture  shows 
itself  in  large  subterraneous  temples  or  caves  hewn  out  of  the 
rock,  and  adorned  with  Colossal  statues  of  Osiris  and  Isis, 
much  in  the  same  style  as  the  grottos  where  the  Indians  adore 
their  gods ;  temples  of  small  dimensions  are  met  with  even 
among  the  bairren  rocks  of  Batn  el  Hadjar,  and  the  islands  of 
that  district  are  foil  of  brick  ruins  of  small  castles,  whieh  ap- 
peared to  me  to  have  belonged  formerly  to  those  enemies  which 
were  routed  and  pursued  to  their  holds  by  the  triumphant  hero 
of  Egypt,  as  represented  in  the  battle  pieces  on  the  walls  of 
the  different  temples  at  Thebes.  I  have  copied  some  Greek 
inscriptions  which  settle  the  site  of  the  ancient  Nubian  cities 
as  far  as  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  above  Assouan ; 
farther  upwards,  the  country  appears  to  have  remained  un« 
known  to  the  itinerary  of  Antoninus  at  least,  but  there  are 
numberless  ruins  of  Greek  churches,  and  small  convents  of 
the  lower  empire,  all  the  way  up  to  Sukkot. 

If  any  Cambridge  men  undertake  hereafter  the  joaney  into 
Egypt,  advise  them  to  push  on  as  far  as  at  least  the  second 
cataract ;  between  Ibrim  and  Wady  HaKa  is  a  fine  temple  at 
Besamel  (a  Greek  name  for  <<  bab"  i.  e.  polis,)  with  four  im- 
mense colossal  figures  cut  out  in  the  perpendicular  side  of  the 
mountain ;  Besamel  ought  to  be  the  term  of  those  who  vint 
Nubia  by  water ;  to  get  on  farther,  camels  are  necessaiyi 
which  are  not  easily  to  be  got  south  of  Egypt,  but  are  best  to 
be  purchased  at  the  market  of  Esne ;  if  the  government  of 
Mohammed  Aly,  Pacha  of  Eg^t,  acquires  stability,  the  joar* 
ney  into  Nubia  will  become  as  easy  and  safe,  as  diat  of  Upper 
Egypt  is  at  present ;  but  as  long  as  the  Mamehikea  retain 
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Cairo,  Jolj  10, 1815. 

<^  The  pleasure  I  felt  at  my  safe  return  to  this  city  on  the 
17th  of  Jane  last,  was  much  increased  1^  the  receipt  of  your 
dear  favour  of  the  9tti  of  August,  1814,  which  Colonel  Missitt 
had  kept  for  a  considerable  time  in  his  hands»  having  desired 
him  to  do  so  with  all  letters  that  might  arrire  to  my  address ; 
they  were  too  dear  to  me  to  eipose  them  to  the  chances  of  a 
Red  Sea  navigation.  It  is  with  infinite  satis&ction  I  learn 
that  you  and  your  family  are  well,  and  that  you  are  surround- 
ed new  by  such  a  number  of  little  ones  as  to  furnish  one  to  the 
public  travellers  for  all  four  parts  of  the  ^lobe.  ^ 

**  I  shall  endeavour  to  answer  your  architectural  questions 
during  a  vbit  to  Alexandria,  which  I  have  in  view,  as  soon  as 
my  health  permits  it.  In  the  meanwhile  1  shall  tell  you  that 
there  is  a  Iwrge  room  in  one  of  the  pyramids  to  the  south  of 
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their  possessions  in  Dongola,  the  country  south  of  Wady 
Hal&  ought  not '  to  be  visited  by  gentlemen  who  travel  merely 
for  their  pleasure*  j 

**  I  returned  from  Assouan  to  Siout  in  order  to  recruit  my  ^ 
finances,  and  revisited  then  a  third  time  Upper  Egypt  as  far  as 
Esne,  the  small  country  town  from  whence  these  lines  are 
dated*  I  hope  to  start  in  a  short  time  for  the  Nubian  moun* 
tains,  in  a. more  eastern  direction  than  I  took  last  spring;  I 
shall  reach  some  harbour  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  return,  if  possi- 
ble, to  Cairo  along  the  Arabian  coast* 

**  Excepting  a  few  papyrus  rolls,  I  have  taken  up  no  arti- 
cles of  antiquarian  curiosity  in  Upper  Egypt,  but  I  have  pur- 
chased several  valuable  manuscript^  at  Cairo ;  every  thing  of 
antiques  is  exceedingly  dear ;  medals  may  be  had  cheaper  in 
Covent  Garden  streets  than  among  the  peasants  of  the  The- 
baide. 

**  If  you  did  see  me  writing  this  letter,  you  would  willingly 
apologize  for  its  lazy  style  ;  I  am  sitting  in  a  half  open  court 
yard,  upon  a  straw  mat,  supporting  this  leaf  with  my  left  hand» 
while  my  two  dromedaries,  my  jackass,  my  servant,  and  a 
swarm  of  mosquitos,  leave  me  not  a  moment's  rest.  And  still 
I  find  an  hour's  time  to  tell  you  that  I  am  among  the  living, 
while  you,  lazy  creature,  comfortably  seated  in  a  cool  room, 
behind  your  bureau,  in  an  arm  chair,  have  becpme  so  stingy  of 
your  leisure  timp»  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  you  to  throw 
away  five  minutes^  in  order  to  let  me  know  how  things  go  ou 
with  you.'' 
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the  great  0Befl»  oommonly  caHed  Pyramids  of  SaU^na,  Ae  toot 
of  which  consists  of  one  large  pointed  areh,  the  tv^o  «l»of 
^bich  form  an  angle  of  about  sixty  or  sixty-five  degrees.  I 
saw  no  pointed  arches  in  the  Hedjar,  where  I  paid  particidsr 
attention  to  the  ancient  bnildings  at  Mekka  and  Medina.  The 
arches  seen  there  are  generally  Gothic,  a  very  few  Saxon ;  hot 
the  rainsy  joined  to  the  friability  of  the  stone,  and  the  bad 
cement  used  in  the  structure  of  all  houses  and  public  edificei^ 
have  destroyed  all  vestiges  of  ancient  architeeture»  and,  I  t^. 
ture  to  say»  that  at  Jidda,  Mekka,  Tayf,  Medina,  or  Tambo^ 
the  only  cities  of  that  country,  there  is  not  a  siagle  baildiDg 
more  than  three  or  four  hundred  years  old. 

«<  I  think  I  wrote  to  you^  last  in  October,  1813,  from  Upper 
Egypt  My  departure  from  that  country  was  unibrtaaatdy 
delayed  until  February,  1814,  when  I  started  at  last  with  a 
small  caravan  destined  for  the  slave-market  of  Sennaar.  We 
crossed  tbe  great  Nubian  desert  of  which  Bruce  has  given  snob 
a  terrible  description,  probably,  in  order  to  prevent  any  tnc^ 
ceeding  traveller  from  again  examining  the  tract  be  went  over, 
and  reached  the  Nile  again,  near  the  very  place  ftoia  whence 
Bruce  had  started  for  the  desert.  I  fcrilowed  the  river  np  to 
Shendy,  which  has  become  now  the  principal  elav^-marirel^ 
and  mercantile  town  for  the  surrounding  N^gro  eovfiiries.  It 
was  not  Bruce's  Madame  Stttina  (Sittina  in  Arabic  ntaas 
nothing  but  *  our  lady,*  a  term  made  use  4^  to  the  liatifjs^ 
every  house,  from  the  highest  to  the  loirest,)  bat  a  nucafly 
black  who  sat  then  upon  the  throne  of  Shendy,  and  vr]M>  str^ 
ed  me  of  my  gun,  sending  me  in  return  a  dish  of  meat  from 
is  own  table.  In  following  the  caravan  route  to  Sennaar, 
and  from  thence  to  Gondar,  into  Abyssinia,  routes  which  are 
much  frequented  by  traders,  I  might  easily  have  performed 
Bruce's  AiHcan  journey,  but  1  wished  to  explore  unknown  dis- 
tricts, and  therefore  turned  from  Shendy  eastward,  in  ordar  to 
reach  from  th«ice,  impossible,  Massouah,  the  Abyswniaa  sea- 

rrt,  and  to  examine  the  northern  Abyssinian  provtnoea,  where 
might  have  found  the  descendants  of  the  Trof^odytes. 
Another  project  likewise  called  for  my  attentioii.  It  was  the 
same  you  shortly  mention  in  your  letter,  viz.  that  of  foUowiag 
the  banks  of  BaJu*  el  Abiadh  up  to  its  source  in  the  White 
Momitains.  (Djebd  el  Kumr  as  they  are  called  in  Arabic,  is 
ratherlo  be  translated  by «  White  Mountains,*  than  by  Moniu 
tains  OT*  the  Moon ;  they  are  probably  covered  with  enow.) 
This  would  have  been  a  tour  of  great  importance  and  interest, 
but  the  information  I  collected  at  Shendy  showed  use  the 
great  and  imminent  dangers  which  would  have  attended  tbat 
expedition  ;  and  according  to  the  rule  I  have  oonatastly  as^ 
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upon  during  my  six  years'  tiUTeb,  diat  of  not  VMitiiring  upon 
joameyM  wfaere  the  chances  q(   success  were  against  me, 
(the  iQBlractions  I  receiTed  before  leafing  England  having 
pointed    out  to  me,  middle  Africa  as  the  desired  object  of 
xny  miaaion,  for  which  journey  I  therefore  iras  obliged  to  re* 
serve  myself;)  and  taking  into  consideration  this  r^ection,  I 
abandoned  aU  farther  idea  of  piercing  into  the  interior  on  this 
side»  and  leaving  Shendy  for  the  east,  reached  the  fertile  banks 
of  the  river  Atbara  (Astaboras,  the  same  word,)  which  i  fol* 
lowed   aouthward  for  about  one  hundred  and  twenty,  miles, 
thfu  approachmg  Sennaar  to  five  or  six  days' journey.     1  saw 
here  ruins  of  the  largest  dimensions,  and  of  the  remotest  age, 
but  unfortunately  circumstances  produced  by  imminent  peril 
of  attack,  prevented  my  examining  them.     I  then  reached  the 
country  of  Taka,  a  name  which  you  will  find  upon  the  maps 
of  Africa,  but  ill  placed.     The  country  of  Taka  is  inundated 
every  year,  about  the  end  of  June,  by  torrents  coming  from 
the  Abyssinian  mountains,  and  produces  an  abundant  crop  of 
Millet,  or  Dhourra.     Its  inhabitants  are  different  populous 
trib<«  of  Bedouins,  among  which  the  Hallinga  are  the  strong** 
eat.      Their  numberless  herds  of  camels  and  sheep  retire  for 
pasture  towards  the  southern  mountains,  as  soon  as  the  har- 
vest is  over.     The  language  of  all  these  Bedouins  is  that  of 
the  Bishareen,  the  Ard^  who  inhabit  the  Nubian  Mountains, 
from  Assouan  up4o  the  Atbara ;  it  is  in  use  as  far  as  the  fron- 
tiers  of  Watcai^  the  northern  province  of  Abyssinia.     I  re- 
mained for  several  weeks  with  the  Hallingas,  and  the  know- 
ledge I  acquired  of  their  character,  made  me  give  up  all  hopes 
of  being  able  to  proceed  towards  Massouah.     The  treachery 
of  these  people  is  without  bounds,  and  renders  it  quite  impos- 
sible to  cross  the  country  with  baggage  of  the  smallest  value, 
in  order  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  journey.     Your  very 
guide,  bound  by  the  oath  most  sacred  to  hini,  will  strip  and 
kill  you,  as  soon  as  he  finds  a  safe,  opportunity.     1  should  ' 
therefore  have  had  no  otyection  to  divest  myself  ot*  all  my  bag- 
gage and  trifling  merchandises  judged  valuable  in  this  country, 
if  I  might  have  supposed  that  travelling  like  a  derwish^  or  beg- 
gar (which,  taking  aH  toffether,  is  the  most  comfortable  way  of 
travelling  in  dangerous  districts,)  could  have  ensured  my  safety. 
But  the  rascally  Nubians  join  to  their  want  of  good  faith,  that 
of  hospitality.     Not  a  drop  of  milk  nor  a  handful  of  Dhourra 
is  ever  given  by  the  wealthiest  shepherd  to  a  hungry  stranger. 
Even  those  poor  Negro  pilgrims  who  come  from  the  shores  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  pass  here  on  their  way  to  the  holy  city,  are 
obliged  to  pay  for  every  meal.    A  person,  therefore,  thinking 
of  being  able  to  beg  his  way  through  these  inhospitable  tribes. 
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would  certainly  in  a  few  days  perish  of  banger ;  a  cooaidera* 
tion  which  will  certainly  be  deemed  powerful  enough  to  apolo* 
gize  for  my  not  having  ventured  to  proceed  in  my  plan,  i  was 
glad  to  find  an  opportunity  of  quitting  Taka,  in  iBkmg  a  north- 
ern direction,  and  proceeded  in  company  of  a  carairaiiy  loaded 
with  Dhourra,  towards  Souakin.  We  crossed  the  chain  of 
high  mountains,  called  Langab,  to  the  south  of  which  we  had 
continual  rains  (in  May.)  while  the  hot  Sicnoom  wind  was 
reigning  on  the  northern  side,  and  arrived  in  the  beginning  of 
June  at  Souakin,  a  well-known  seaport  of  the  Red  Sea,  whose 
inhabitants  import  yekrly  upward  of  three  thousand  slaves  from 
the  interior  of  Africa  into  the  harbours  of  Arabia.  Having 
with  some  difficulty  escaped  the  avidity  of  the  Turkish  custom 
officer  of  Souakin,  who  was  ready  to  declare  me  for  a  Mame- 
luke  coming  from  Dongola,  in  order  to  rob  me  of  a  Aitfaful 
slave,  the  only  thing  of  value  left  to  me,  I  embarked  on  board 
a  country  boat;  and  reached  Jidda  in  July,  after  a  very  tedious 
sea  voyage,  in  the  course  of  which  we  touched  at  the  cele- 
brated Emerald  Island,  now  called  Djebel  Mekowar,  a  barren, 
rocky  place,  inhabited  by  a  few  families  qf  Bedouin  Ichthyo* 
phagi. 

*^  My  Arabian  journey  was  not  so  fortunate  as  the  Just  de- 
scribed African  one.  The  climate  of  the  Hedjaz^  and  the 
bad  water  which  is  met  with  there  had  a  very  pernicious  effect 
upon  my  health,  •which,  under  the  greatest  fatigues  in  Africa, 
had  never  abandoned  roe.  I  travelled  with  much  more  ease 
and  comfort  in  Arabia,  than  I  had  done  before  ;  yet  was  no 
sooner  arrived  at  Jidda  than  I  had  to  cope  with  a  violent  in- 
flammatory fever;  at  Mekka  I  suffered  severely  from  the 
dysentery,  and  a  quotidian  fever  kept  me  for  three  months  in 
my  xoom  at  Medina,  and  weakened  me  so  much,  that  it  was 
with  no  little  difficulty  that  I  was  able  to  reach  Cairo.  I  am 
now  in  a  convalescent  state,  but  during  the  hot  season  strength 
is  not  easily  repaired,  and  it  may  probably  take  me  a  couple  of 
months  until  1  am  completely  restored. 

**  During  my  stay  in  the  Hedjaat,  I  visited  Mekka,  Jayf,  Me- 
dina, and  Yembo.  The  war  then  carried  on  in  those  countries 
by  Mohammed  Aly,  Pacha  of  Egypt,  against  the  Wahabees, 
prevented  my  visiting  from  Tayf,  the  fertile  mountains  extend- 
ing towards  the  Yemen,  which  are  the  seats  from  whence  most 
of  the  Bedouin  tribes  of  Arabia  have  sprung,  and  where  the 
ancient  Bedouin  manners  are  still  conserved  in  all  their  purity. 
I  remained  several  months  in  Mekka,  a  dirty  town  of  almost 
thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  situated  in  a  complete  desert,  and 
performed  in  November,  1814,  in  company  of  about  eighty 
thousand  pilgrims,  collected  here  from  the  farthest  west  and 
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cast,   thB    pilgrimage    to    Mount  Ararat,  sis    hours    from 
Mekka,  which  constitutes  me  now   Hadgee,  and  shall  serre 
me  in  future  as  the  most  powerful  and  efficadous  recommen- 
dation, in  traTelling  among  other  savage  Mohammedan  nations. 
In  January  I  proceeded  through  the  interior  of  the  country  to 
Medina,  twelve  days'  journey  from  Mekka  ;  it  had  been  my 
intention  to  remain  there  a  few  weeks,  and  to  return  then  over- 
land, through  the  desert  to  Cairo,  examining  on  my  way  the 
extensive  ruins  said  to  be  at  Hedjer,  six  days'  journey  north 
from  Medina,   the  existence  of  which  is  attested   by  several 
passages  of  the  Koran,  and  belongs  to  the  remotest  times  of 
Arabian  history.     A  few  days,   however,  after  my  arrival  at 
Medina,  I  was  taken,  as  I  already  mentioned,  with  a  fever> 
which  continued  its  uninterrupted  course  for  three  souths,  and 
had  already  made  me  despair  of  ever  seeing  my  friends  again. 
As  soon  as  I  found  myself  a  little  better,  far  from  being  able 
to  undertake  a  fatiguing  desert  journey,   I  dragged  myself  to 
Yembo,  a  harbour  five  days'  journey  distant  from  Medina.' 
Nearly  three  weeks  were  spent  in  that  town,  until  I  could  find 
a  passage  for  Egypt,  and  most  uncomfortably  did  I  pass  that 
time,  for  the  plague  had  just  begun  its  ravages  there  as  well  as 
in  Jidda,  both  which  towns  have  almost  been  depopulated. 
This  disease  has  never  been  known  to  have  reached  Arabia 
before ;  it  was  imported  this  year  from   Cairo  and  Suez. 
(According  to  the  registers  of  the  government,  upwards  of 
forty-five  thousand  souls  have  died  this  year  at  Cairo.)  I  landed 
on  the  peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai,  and  arrived  from  thence  by 
land  at  Cairo,  which  town  I  thus  reached  again  after  an  ab* 
sence  of  upwards  of  two  years  and  a  half. 

<'  Arabia,  as  far  south  as  Abon  Arish  on  the  coast  of  Yemen, 
has  become  at  present  a  Turkish  conquest.  The  Wahabees 
had  for  several  years  been  very  successful  against  the  invaders, 
which  they  had  routed  in  almost  every  encounter.  In  the  be* 
ginning  of  1814,  Mohammed  Aly,  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  paid  a 
personal  visit  to  bis  troops  in  the  Hedjaz,  and  increased  his 
army  there  to  the  amount  of  about  six  or  seven  thousand  men ; 
he  seized  the  Shereef  Ghalel,  governor  of  Mekka,  who  was 
sent  by  orders  of  the  Porte  to  Salonie,  gained  the  good- will  of 
the  Bedouin  Arabs  in  the  Hedjaz  by  distributing  among  them 
considerable  presents  in  money  and  clothes,  and  at  last  ventured 
in  January,  1815,  upon  an  expedition  against  the  united  forces 
of  the  Wahabees,  who  had  approached  Tayf,  and  formed  an 
army  of  forty  thousand  men^  all  armed  with  matchlocks ;  on 
the  11th  and  12th  of  January,  a  decisive  battle  was  fought 
near  the  village  of  Byssel  four  days'  journey  south  east  from 
Mekka ;  the  prowess  of  the  Turkish  cavalry  decided  the  gqi^ 
Nn 
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teatf  and  tbe  Wahabees  were  compktely  defeated  ;  Aiej  kmt 
ttpwardt  of  seven  thousand  men  killed,  about  five  buabed 
|priaonen«  who  were  afterward  impaled  at  Mekka  and  Mda, 
aU  their  tents  and  baggage,  and   about  six  thousand  camels. 
The  Pacha  pursued  the  fugitives  in  a  southern  direetion,  kt 
took  the  town  T^srabo,  headed  by  a  famous  female   chief,  of 
ihe  name  of  Ohalye,  who  had  twice  defeated  Ihe  Turlriih 
corps  sent  against  her ;  and  still  continuing  his  way  south, 
possessed  himself  of  the  fertile  districts  of  Rayne  and  Byshe 
(the  latter  thirteen  days'  journey  from  Mekka),  the  chiefs  o( 
which  were  all  changed  by  him.    From  Byshe  he  turned  to  the 
west,  and  crossing  the  chain  of  mountains  which  runs  all  through 
Arabia,  parallel  with  the  sea,  arrived  in  the  country  of  the 
Arabs,  called  Asyr,  whose  sheikh,  Tamy,  was  the  most  power- 
ful chieftain  south  of  Mekka,  who  had  already  once  defeated 
the  Turkish  army,  and  had  joined  his  party  at  Byssel  with  tea 
fiiousand  men.     A  hard  fought  battle  of  two  days  put  Moham- 
med Aly  in  possession  of  Tamy's  castle,  the  latter  himself  IM 
to  the  Shereef  Hamoud,  governor  of  the  Yemen  seacoast,  by 
whom  he  was  treacherously  taken  prisoner,  and  sent  in  chains 
to  Mohammed  Aly,  who  descended  now  towards  the  seacoast 
at  Oonfode,  and  returned  to  Mekka  seventy-live  days  after  his 
departure  from  thence,  having  thus  succeeded  in  compiefely 
subduing  the  most  strenuous  adherent  of  the  Wahabees,  during 
an  expedition,  the  success  of  which  does  infinite  honour 
to  his  spirit  of  enterprbe  and  bis  martial  genhis ;  bis  troops 
and  himself  suffered  the  greatest  hardships  from  want  of  pro- 
visions, his  camels  and  horses  all  died  on  the  road,  yet  sucli 
was  (he  influence  he  had  gained  over  the  minds  of  his  soldiers, 
that  thev  cheerfully  followed  his  orders,  which,  considering  the 
smrit  of  independence  and  constant  revolt  of  the  Toiidsh  sol- 
diers, does  still  more  honour  to  the  Pacha^s  abilities  than  even 
his  victories.     Having  thus  settled  to  his  satisfaction  the  af- 
fturs  of  the  south,  where  no  Wababees  remain  at  present,  the 
Pacha  proceeded  in  April,  1815,  to  Medina,  where  his  eldest 
son,  Touson  Pacha,  was  stationed,  in  order  to  direet  ftom 
thence  hid  operations  against  the  country  of  Nedjed,  and  the 
towti  or  Derayeh,  the  seat  of  the  Chief  of  the  Wahabees, 
twelve  daysP  journey  distant  from  Medina ;  his  cavalry  took  in 
May  possession  of  the  district  of  Kasyne,  and  advanced  to  tiie 
distance  of  six  davs'  journey  from  Derayeh,  being  separated 
from  thence  by  a  desert  plain.    The  want  of  camels  of  trans- 
port, however,  did  not  permit  the  Pacha  to  accompfish  his  de^ 
signs  I  orders  were  sent  to  Cairo  and  Damascus  for  a  new  sop* 
p]^  of  several  thousands  of  them,  and  Mohammed  Alv  retuned 
in  the  mean  time  to  Egypt  in  June  1815.     If  Derayeh  is  taken, 
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the  Wahabee  power  will  be  entirely  destroyed ;  but  that  town 
is  of  difficult  access,  easily  to  be  defended,  and  inhabited  by  a 
warlike  tribe  oi  Arabs. 

*'  I  have  had  positive  news  from  Mocha,  that  Dr.  Seetzea 
was  not  killed  in  Africa,  as  reported  some  years  ago  in  the 
public  prints,  bat  poisoned  in  September,  1811,  by  order  of 
the  Imam  of  Yemen,  at  Taes,  a  country  town  two  days^ 
journey  from  Mocha,  while  he  was  just  starting  on  a  journey 
through  the  inland  countries  of  Yemen  to  Makat  and  Bassora ; 
his  papers  and  haggage  which  latter  had  principally  attracted 
the  cupidity  of  the  government,  being  loaded  upon  scTenteen 
camels  (a  circumstance  hardly  to  be  believed,  but  positively 
affirmed  by  the  gentleman  of.  the  East  India  Factory,  who 
saw  Dr.  S.  only  two  days  before  his  melancholy  &te) :  m  fact 
hie  whole  equipage  was  sent  to  Sana. ^' 


"  Caulo,  SSth  Jim,  1816. 

«( For  once  you  have  the  right  to  absse  me.  It  is  upwards 
of  four  months  that  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  20th  of 
October,  and  I  should  certainly  have  answered  it  long  ago, 
bad  1  not  been  desirous  of  taking  at  the  same  time  my  leave  of 
you,  and  closing  for  awhile  my  eastern  correspondence  with 
yon.  My  ultimate  departure  from  here  must,  however,  still 
be  delayed  ;  and  this  being  the  case,  I  did  not  wish  longer  to 
keep  back  my  answer,  were  it  merely  to  deprive  you  of  the 
satisfaction  to  retort  upon  me  for  as  much  negligence  as  I 
bad  formerly  r^^roached  yon  with. 

**  Your  various  communications  have  been  most  accejptable. 
They  were  for  the  greater  part  unknown  to  me,  except  the 
politit;^  news,  for  in  that  we  are  seldom  more  than  two  months 
behind- hand  with  France  and  England.  The  battle  of  Water- 
^loo  was  known  at  Cairo  in  the  first  days  of  August.  What 
gave  me  most  pleasure  to  understand  i%  that  you  are  well  and 
flourishing,  and  that  the  success  of  your  publication  is  equal 
to  your  most  sanguine  hopes,  and  the  just  expectations  of  your 
friends.  .1  infinitely  regret  not  to  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  perusing  your  work,  of  which  I  have  seen,  however,  several 
reviews.  c)n  one  subject  I  am  afrmd  we  dia)l  be  *  at  daggers 
drawn  :'  I  mean  your  opinion  of  Bruce.  It  is  ceitamly  not 
by  questioning  a  rude,  untaught  man  about  facts  which  had 
taken  place  when  he  must  have  been  yet  a  chad,  that  satis- 
factory inferences  can  be  drawn ;  and  the  circumst^ce  of 
your  Abyssinian  at  Cairo  having  recogniaed  the  corredtiiess  of 
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Brace's  drawings,  is  of  little  moment,  at  least  to  me»  i^^d 
know  the  little  power  of  discrimination  Easterns  in  general 
possess,  in  judging  of  pictures  or  sculptures.  I  wouM  \ay  a 
wager  at  any  time  to  take  the  first  Arab  from  the  streets  of 
Cairo,  and  show  hrm  the  picture  of  a  flea,  asking  him  at  the 
same  time  whether  it  was  not  lik^  bis  camel,  and  to  receife 
an  affirmative  answer  without  the  smallest  hesitation.  Bruce, 
it  seems  to  me,iias  never  had  yet  justice  done  to  him  ;  for  he 
stands  now  convicted,  and  that  from  his  own  papers,  beyond 
the  sfightest  doubt,  to  have  been  guilty  not  only  of  exaggera- 
tions, oversights,  or  braggardism,  which  might  be  pardoned  in 
consideration  of  his  other  merits,  but  of  the  most  palpably 
downright  falsehoods,  and  shameful  literary  forgeries,  span  oat 
to  a  considerable  length,  with  which  lie  intended  to  impose 
upon  an  admiring  world.  Yet  he  finds  hk  advocate  stitt! 
Yet  many  allow  that  he  was  an  honourable  man  !  His  cha- 
racter has  nothing  to  do  with  his  literary  merits :  the  first, 
I  speak  it  from  full  conviction,  appears  to  have  been,  after 
all  his  boasting  to  the  contrary,  as  mean  as  the  others  were 
exalted  ;  and  it  may  at  once  serve  to  characterize  our  age, 
that  so  distinguished  a  man  dared  with  such  impudence  to  de* 
lude,  and  still  should  find  his  defenders  !  I  would  rather  for^ 
give  a  man  to  be  found  perjured  in  the  Old  Bailey,  than  forgive 
Bruce  ;  and  the  time  may  perhaps  come,  when  similar  literary 
crimes  are  brought  to  the  cognizance  of  the  law  as  well  as 
civil  ones*  Tbey  certainly  originate  in  as  bad  principles,  and 
do  as  much  harm  as  many  of  the  latter. 

*<The  friendly  advice  you  give  me  about  the  necessity  of 
being  constantly  attentive  to  my  journal,  deserves  my  best 
thanks.  No  fatigue,  or  sun-rays,  or  sleepiness,  bave  ever 
caused  me  to  let  my  tablets  repose  in  my  pocket,  ivhen  any 
observation  presented  itself  fit  to  be  noted  down.  But  the  in- 
quisitive and  suspicious  eyes  of  the  Arabs  and  blaeks  have 
often  produced  that  effect,;  and  unfortunately  the  traveller's 
•eagerness  to  observe,  or  at  least  to  write,  mast  often  be 
checked  by  fears  for  his  safety.  In  travelling,  at  least  as  I  am 
obliged  to  do,  many  little  artifices  umst  be  practised  to  keep 
the  travelling  companions  ignorant  of  one's  views,  and  of  the 
paper  and  pencil ;  and  how  far  their  prejudices  go  with  re- 
spect to  the  sight  of  a  man  writing  in  the  road,  those  only  cat 
have  an  idea  of,  who  have  ever  tried  similar  expeditions,  zni 
adopted  ipy  mode  of  travelling,  which  I  firmly  believe  presenU 
the  only  chance  of  success  in  the  long  run. 

<<  I  have  lately  read  Wishaw's  Memoir  of  Tennant,  ^hich 
you  mention  to  me.  The  respect  and  esteem  I  had  for  Mr. 
Tennant,  whose  acquaintance  I  made  through  Mr.  Browne, 
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iras  not  owing  to  any  lectures  he  gare  me ;  and  ai  I  should 
think  it  an  honour  to  have  been  instructed  by  him,  I  should 
eertainly  state  it»  if  it  was  really  the  case.  The  fact  is^  that 
whenever  I  met  with  him  at  his  own  or  Mr.  Brown's  breakiast 
taUe,  a  Tariety  of  topics  of  conversation  were  introduced  ; 
Arabia  and  Arrica  much  talked  of— but  mineralogy  not  farther 
noticed,  than  to  produce  sometimes  41  few  specimens,  and  to 
ask  me  whether  I  knew  what  they  were«  I  bad  then  already 
begun  to  read  a  little  on  mineralogy ;  nor  should  I  have  taken 
notice  of  this  here,  if  I  did  not  think  that  the  manner  in  which 
I  am  introduced  in  this  memoir  was  rather  unfavourable  to  my- 
self. If  Mr.  Tennant,  who  is  stated  to  have  been  distmguished 
for  such  ease  and  preciseness  of  elocution,  and  a  rare  talent 
for  making  himsell  clearly  understood,  even  on  the  most 
abstract  sobjectn.  was  at  'considerable  pains'  to  instruct  me, 
it  naturally  follows  that  his  disciple  must  have  been  considerably 
thick-headed  and  slow  in  conception.  In  the  whole,  it  would 
have  been  much  better  for  me  if  Tennant  really  had  been  my 
instruoter.  My  knowledge  of  mineral<^y  was  very  scanty 
when  I  left  England.  I  have  since  forgotten  a  good  deal  of 
it :  and  the  public  will  be  much  mistaken  in  eipecting  any 
deep  geological  and  mineralogical  disqubitions  on  the  African 
mountains  from  the  supposed  elere  of  Tennant. 

<<  The  next  time  I  go  to  the  pyramids,  I  shall  take  particular 
care  to  examine  those  objects  you  point  out  to  nie.  As  to  the 
well  in  the  great  pyramid,  it  will  be  diflBcult  to  trace  its  extent. 
Two  Frenchmen  were  killed  by  the  (bul  air  in  letting  them- 
selves down.  What  you  tell  me  about  Gothic  arches,  in  an- 
swer to  what  I  mentioned,  proves  only  that  a  person  should 
never  talk  about  things  he  does  not  understand.  Ton  would 
therefore  be  very  wrong  to  quote  my  authority  as  strengthening, 
in  any  point  your  opinion.  The  room  I  saw  in  the  largest 
pyramid  of  Ssikkara  had  a  roof  of  two  plane  surfaces  meeting 
in  a  point. 

<<The  sunburnt  brick  ruins  of  Upper  Egypt,  especially  at 
Thebes,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Memnonium,  which  have 
never  been  noticed  by  travellers,  yet  appear  to  me  die  only 
remnants  of  the  private  habitations  of  Thebes,  have  all  roUnd 
arches.  There  still  exists  at  Cairo  a  mosque  built  by  Amroo 
Ibn  el  Lasr,  the  conqueror  of  Egypt  in  the  serenth  century, 
it  has  pointed  ardies,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  strongest  argument 
to  be  met  with  in  Egypt  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  the  Sara- 
cens knew  that  arch  before  it  was  introduced  in  En^and. 
Mr.  Bankes,  who  has  lately  been  here,  and  is  now  in  Syna>  has 
made  the  history  of  architecture  his  principal  object ;  and  as 
he  is  fidly  acquainted  with  his  object,  anu  draws  beautifully^ 

Not 
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And  is  boeides  well  stocked  with  learning,  he  will  no  doubt  be 
able  to  set  similar  questions  at  rest.     He  has  visited  the/H3e 
borders  up  to  the  second  cataract,  and  has  lately  ^one  in 
Syria  over  those  ruins  in  the  country  to  the  east  of  die  Jor- 
dan (Djerasb)  Omkais,  and  the  Hauran)  which  Seetzen  bad 
discovered,  and  I  had  seen  after  him,  and  of  which  he  speaks 
"with  raptures  in  his  letters  to  me.     He  is  certainly  a  veiy 
superior  man,  who  bears  his  facultiesy  and  rank*  and  fortune, 
most  meekly ;  and  is  both  indefatigable  and  accurate  in  bis 
researches.      Egypt  is  so   remote  a  corner,  that  very  few 
travellers  take  the  trouble  of  visiting  it.     Since  last  yeartiro 
only  have  been  here.     Yet  the  journey  to  Upper  Egypt  pre- 
sents, in  winter  time,  more  satisfaction,  even  to  those  who 
travel  only  for  their  pleasure,  than  any  other  eastern  country. 
«<  During  the  last  plague,  which  has  just  subsided,  f  made  a 
journey  to  the  peninsula  of  Smai,  which,  beyond  the  common 
route  from  Suez  to  th^  Convent,  is  still  very  little  known. 
This  group  of  granite  rocks  stands  isolated  from  aU  other  gra- 
nite to  the  distance  of  many  hundred  miles.     The  secondary 
chain  is  sandstone ;  and,  close  to  the  sea,  all  around  the  pe- 
ninsula, is  chalk.     About  the  mountain  of  Moses^  fine  rock- 
crystal  is  met  with.     In  traversing  the  desert  froni  Cairo  to 
Suez,  I  took  this  time  my  route  close  to  the  southern  mountain, 
when  I  found  a  quantity  of  petrified  wood,  whole  trunks  of 
date-trees,  every  fibre  of  which  can  be  distinguished  from  the 
stone.     Several  travellers  have  denied  its  being  petrified  wood, 
but  that  which  I  saw  bears  the  most  convincing  proofs  of  its 
having  been  a  vegetable  substance.     The  specimens  I  picked 
up  are  much  resembling  those  which  are  found  in  the  Libyan 
desert,  in  that  tract  of  the  supposed  ancient  bed  of  the  Nile, 
called  now  Bahhr  bela  Ma,  where  a  whole  forest  of  stiil-stand- 
ing  petrified  palm-trees  exists  ;  which  was  visked  in  1812  by 
Mr.  Bontin,  a  French  traveller,  who  was  murdered  last  year 
in  Syria.     A  box  which  1  mean  to  despatch  to  Mr.  Renouard, 
will  contain  several  specimens  of  rocks  for  you.     If  ever  I  pass 
by  Antiparos,  I  shall  fill  my  titmk  with  stalactites  of  Arragonite, 
but  I  see  very  little  probability  of  my  getting  into  Greece  be- 
fore I  am  finally  returned  to  England.     Had  I  known  last  year 
that  I  should  be  so  long  detained  here,  I  should,  perhaps,  have 
paid  you  a  visit,  and  rather  have  spent  my  time  at  Trumpington 
than  at  Cairo.     I  have  given  your  compliments  to  the  gentle- 
men of  your  acquaintance  here,  whom  you  still  remember.  Mr. 
Rosecti,  who  is  still  living,  and  blackening  every  day  his  eye-brows- 
and  whiskers,  perfectly  recollects  you;  but  the  influx  of  Englisb- 
men  about  your  time  was  such,  that  Mr.  Pini,  whatever  efifoitsbe 
made  with  bis  memory,  could  not  do  as  much.    Mrs.  Pini,  oa 
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the  contrary,  never  forgot  the  reel*  dance  you  once  exhibited 
here. 

**  1  hope  you  have  not  given  up  the  idea  of  showing  Mrs. 
Clarke  the  lions  of  Paris.     Every  Englishman's  trip  to  France 
must  be  to  him  a  triuniphal  procession  ;  and   I  would  rather 
send  my  son  to  go  and  look  at  the  field  of  Waterloo^  than  let 
him  visit  the  finest  museums  and  galleries  of  Europe,    The 
4gpUtical  news  of  last  year  could  not  fail  to  excite  my  liveliest 
interest ;  it  has  exercised  its  influence  even  as  far  as  Egypt ; 
and  the  Pacha,  who  rejoiced  to  see  England  and  France  at 
war,  is  now  in  the  greatest  terror  from  the  dread  of  an  English 
invasion.     He  has  .been  for  several  years  at  great  pains  and 
expease  to  fortify  Alexandria,  and  at  this  moment  two  thou- 
sand peasants  are  employed  in  levelling  all  those  hills  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pompey's  pillar  (or,  with  your  permission, 
.  Piocletian's  pillar)  wUch  overlook  and  command  the  town. 
About  seven  thousand  cavalry  and  five  thousand  infantry  are 
posted  along  the  coast ;  and  batteries  have  every  where  been 
constructed,     i  understand  that  the  workmen  engaged  have 
dog  out  many  valuable  antiquities,  which,  however,  it  is  very 
difiBcult  to  get  for  a  reasonable  price  ;  for  every  soldier,  and 
every  Christian  shopkeeper,  has,  by  this  time,  become  a  col- 
lector of  antiquities.     Nothing  interested  me  more  at  Alexan- 
dria, than  the  commonly  called  baths  of  Cleopatra,  which  ex- 
tend all  along  the  shore,  from  the  old  harbour  to  the  ancient 
mouth  of  the  canal.     They  are  stupendous  works,  and  alone 
can  give  an  idea  what  Alexandria  once  was.     The  catacombs 
appear  paltry  Grecian  imitations  of  old  Egyptian  tombs ;  they 
are  interestFng  at  first  landing  in  Egypt,  but  lose  their  interest 
after  the  originals  have  been  seen  in  Upper  Egypt.    Upon  the 
gate  of  the  large  saloon,  in  the  north  extension  of  that  cata- 
comb, is  the  winged  globe  you  mention.     In  returning  from 
Alexandria  I  saw  the  Delta,  and  several  ruins  in  the  province 
of  Sherkei.     At  Temey,  the  antiquities  of  which,  especially 
the  fine  monolithe  cage.  Lord  Talent ia  has  described,  I  met 
with  very  extensive  mounds  or  hillocks,  on  the  precincts  of  the 
town,  entirely  composed  of  bones,  which  appear  to  have  un- 
dergone the  action  of  fire.     The  inhabitants  say  that  they  are 
the  bones  of  Infidels,  burnt  alive  when  the  Mussulmans  took 
the  town.** 


Mr.  Burckhardt,  it  b  well  known,  died  at  Cairo,  in  1817, 
at  the  moment  when,  after  nine  years  of  the  most  laborious 
preparations  under  the  auspices  of  the  African  Society,  he  was 
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about  ta  take  his  ioomej  acrcMs  the  desert  of  AfrieftT  m  bis 
way  to  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  the  main  object  of  all  bjstxAs. 
Mr.  Eustace,  a  name  wd  known  to  every  Engtishinan  wbo 
has  passed  the  Alps,  was  another  traTcDer  as  infimsrfely  eoa> 
seoted  with  Dr.  Chrke  as  Mr.  BiURckhardt^  and  more  resem- 
bling him  in  the  qualities  of  His  mind,  particularly  hk  unagiBa^ 
tion  and  taste,  as  well  as  in  the  harmony  ftnd  lichiieaB  of  his 
language.    It  is  to  this  intimacy  the  public  is  indebted  for  his 
Tery  popular  and  charming  work  upon  Italy.     He  had  re- 
turned from  the  continent  seTcral  years  before  he  thought  of 
publishing,  for  though  always  a  studious  and  laborious  man,  be 
was  at  that  time  diffident  of  himself,  unacquainted  with  the 

Eblic  taste,  and  averse  from  making  an  experiment  upon  it  hi 
I  own  person ;  but  from  the  moment  Dr.  Clarke  saw  his 
journal,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  upon  its  success ; 
nor  would  he  suffer  Mr.  Eustace  to  rest  till  he  had  prevailed  • 
over  his  objections,  and  obtained  bis.  consent  to  its  publication, 
taking  upon  himself  all  the  preliminary  steps,  and  concluding  a 
liberal  treaty  for  him  with  his  bookseller  (Mr.  Mawman,) 
from  which  all  the  parties  have  since  derived  tfie  greatest  satis- 
faction. 

**  Eustace,  alas)''  says  he,  in  a  letter  to  the  author  of  Om 
Memoir,  **  is  with  the  years  beyond  the  flood  :  he  died  at  Na- 
ples about  a  month  ago :  I  feel  the  happier  in  reflecting,  that 
the  monument  he  has  left  behind  him,  would,  but  for  my  exer- 
tions, have  been  buried  with  him.^' 

The  honest  triumph  conveyed  in  this  passage,  seems  to  have 
escaped  him  in  a  moment  of  regret,  for  though  many  were  the 
literary  kindnesses  and  services  he  was  enabled  to  bestow 
upon  others,  this  was  the  only  ooe  in  the  recollection  of  his 
biographer  of  which  he  ever  spoke. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Third  Volaue  of  Dr.  ClarkeS  Travel*— Lord  Byron— Bichop  Maoiell— Dr.  Clar keV 
Blow  Pipe— DiacoTcries  refpeeti&g  Cadmivn^^Election  to  tbo  office  of  Sob-Librs- 
rian — ^IiueriptMm  for  Sir  Jolm  Moore— .DiiserUtioii  on  the  fiitnni    llliifw    Dfrth 
Chftnietcr. 

Shortly  after  the  return  of  Dr,  Clarke  to  his  residence  in 
the  town  of  Cambridge,  the  third  Yolume  of  his  Travels  made 
its  appearance  from  the  press,  which,  as  it  was  more  anxiooriy 
expected  and  better  received  by  the  public  than  either  of  the 
former^  so  was  it  also  most  approved  by  himself.     The  sub- 
jects evidently  pleased  him,  and  he  seems  also  to  have  been 
pleased  with  his  own  management  of  them,  particularly  with 
the  History  of  the  Pyramids,  of  which  he  expressed  hts  coo- 
Tiction,  that  it  would  live,  when  <<  he  himself  should  be  gather- 
ed to  his  fathers."    With  the  second  it  was  quite  otherwise, 
for  he  was  never  satisfied  respecting  it,  either  before  or  after 
its  publication,  and  when  some  strong  praise  of  this  volume 
was   reported  to  him  by  his  bookseller  in  town,  he  only  ex-' 
pressed  a  wish,  that  ^e  could  find  an  echo  to  it  in  his  own 
breast ;  more  favourable,  however,  was  the  opinion  formed  of 
it  by  his  friends,  especially  Lord  Byron,  whose  remarks^  coming 
as  they  do  firom  a  competent  witness  of  no  ordinary  stamp,  and 
marked  as  they  are  with  a  tone  of  ieeliug,  which  is  honourable 
both  to  the  subject  of  this  Memoir  and  Umselfi  will  not  be  un« 
acceptable  to  the  reader. 


From  hofi  Byron  to  Dr.  Clarke, 

«  St.  Jambi«8  Stubt,  Hait  IS,  1812. 

'*  Will  you  accept  of  my  very  sincere  congratulations  on  your 
second  volume,  wherein  I  have  retraced  some  of  my  old  paths, 
adorned  by  you  so  beautifully,  that  they  afibrd  me  double  de- 
light. The  part  which  pleases  me  best,  after  alt,  is  the  pre- 
face, because  it  tells  me  you  have  not  yet  closed  labours,  to 
yourself  not  unprofitable,  nor  without  gratification,  for  what 
is  so  pleasing  as  to  give  pleasure  ?  I  have  sent  my  copy  to  Sir 
Sidney  Smith,  who  will  derive  much  gratification  from  your 
anecdotes  of  Djezzar,  his  <  energetic  old  man.*    I  doat  upon 
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the  Druses ;  but  who  the  deoce  are  they  with  their  Paodieiam  1 
I  shall  never  be  easy  till  I  ask  them  the  question.  How  much 
you  bare  traversed  I  I  must  resume  my  seven  leagued  boots 
and  journey  to  Palestine,  which  your  description  mortifies  me 
not  to  have  seen  more  than  ever.  I  still  sigh  for  the  iBgeaa. 
Shall  not  you  always  love  its  bluest  of  all  waves,  and  brightest 
of  all  skies  ?  You  have  awakened  all  the  gipsy  in  me.  I  lon| 
to  be  restless  again,  and  wandering ;  see  what  nuschief  yos 
do,  you  won't  allow  gentlemen  to  settle  quietly  at  home.  I  wifl 
not  wish  you  success  and  fame,  for  you  have  both,  but  all  the 
happiness  which  even  these  cannot  always  give.** 


**  Your  very  kind  letter  is  tlie  more  agreeable,  because,  sat* 
ting  aside  tdlents,  judgment,  and  the  *  Umdari  a  Immdatay  inc. 
you  have  been  on  the  spot ;  you  hsfve  seen  and  described  more 
of  the  East  than  any  of  your  predecessors-*-!  need  net  say 
how  aUy  and  aueeessfully ;  and  (excuse  the  bathos)  yon  ars 
one  of  the  very  few  who  can  pronounce  how  far  atj  costoaie 
(to  use  an  affected  but  expressive  word)  is  corfecst.  Am  to 
poesy,  that  is  as,  *  men,  gods,  and  columns,' |>iecBe  to  decide 
»pon  It  i  but  1  am  sure  that  I  am  anxious  to  have  en  observer's, 
particularly  a  famous  observei^s,  testimony  en  the  fidelicy  of 
my  manners  and  dresses ;  and,  as  ftur  as  memory  and  an  ori- 
ental twist  in  my  imagination  have  permitted^it  has  beenav 
endeavour  to  present  to  the  Franks,  a  sketch  of  dial  of  which 
you  have  and  will  present  them  a  complete  {ucCnre.  It  was 
with  this  notion,  that  I  felt  compelled  to  make  my  hero  and 
heroine  relatives,  as  you  well  know  that  none  else  could  there 
obtain  that  degree  of  intercourse  leading  to  genuine  affecUon ; 
I  had  nearly  made  them  rather  too  much  akin  to  each  other; 
and  though  the  wild  passions  of  the  East,  and  some  gpreat  ex- 
amples, in  Alfieri,  Ford,  and  Schiller  (to  stop  short  of  antiquity), 
might  have  pleaded  in  favour  of  a  copyist,  yet  the  times  of  the 
north  (not  Frederic,  but  our  climate)  induced  me  to  alter  their 
consai^^inity  and  confine  them  to  oousinship.  I  also  wished 
to  try  my  hand  on  a  female  charact^  in  Zuleika,  and  have  en- 
deavoured, as  fiur  as  the  grossness  of  our  masculine  ideas  wiB 
allow, to  preserve  her  purity  withoiitimpak-mg  the  ardour  of  her 
attachment.  As  to  criticism,  I  have  been  reviewed  about  a  hun- 
dred mul  fifty  tinies-*-praised  and  abused.  I  will  not  say  that  I 
am  become  indifferent  to  either  eulogy  or  condemnation^  hat 
for  soSAC  years  at  least  I  have  fek  graleful  for  the  fonner,  and 
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have  never  attempted  to  answer  the  latter.  For  success  equal 
lo  the  first  efforts,  I  had  and  have  no  hope ;  the  noTelty  was 
over,  and  the  *  Bride,'  like  all  other  brides,  most  saflEer  or  re« 
joioe  for  and  with  her  husband.  B>  the  bye,  1  hare  used  bride 
Tnrkishly,  as  affianced,  not  married ;  and  so  far  it  is  an  Eng- 
lish boll,  which,  I  tnkit,  w31  be  at  least  a  comfort  to  all  Hi« 
bemians  not  bi^otted  to  monopoly.  You  are  good  enough  to 
mention  your  quotations  in  your  third  volume.  1  shall  not  only 
be  indebted  to  ii  for  a  renewal  of  the  high  gratification  received 
from  the  two  firs^  but  for  preserving  my  relics  embalmed  in 
your  ofvn  spices,  and  ensuring  me  readers  to  whom  I  could 
not  otherwise  have  asphred.  I  called  on  you,  as  bounden  by 
duty  and  inclination,  when  last  in  your  neighbourhood ;  bat  I 
shall  always  take  my  chance ;  you  surely  would  not  have  me 
inflict  upon  you  a  formal  annunciation ;  1  sm  proud  of  your 
friendehip,  but  not  so  fond  of  myiM^lf  as  to  break  in  upon  your 
better  avocations.  I  trust  that  Mrs.  Clarke  is  well ;  I  have 
never  had  the  honour  of  presentation,  but  I  have  beard  so 
mnch  of  her  in  many  quarters,  that  any  notice  she  is  {leased 
to  take  of  my  productions  is  not  less  gratifying  than  ray  thanks 
are  aincere,  both  to  her  and  you ;  by  all  accounts,  1  may 
safely  congratulate  you  on  the  ponsession  of  *  a  bride'  whose 
mental  and  personal  accomplishments  are  more  than  poetical. 

**  P.  S.  Murray  has  sent,  or  wlU  send,  a  double  copy  of  the 
Bride  and  Giaour ;  in  die  laA  one,  some  lengthy  additions ; 
pray  accept  them,  according  to  old  custom,  'from  the  authoi^ 
to  one  of  his  better  brethren*  Your  Persian,  or  any  memorial, 
will  be  a  most  agreeable,  and  it  is  my  fault  if  not  an  useful, 
present.** 

**  I  trust  your  third  will  be  out  before  I  sail  next  month  ; 
can  I  say  or  do  any  thing  for  you  in  the  Levant  M  am  now  in 
all  the  agcmies  of  equipment,  and  full  of  schemes,  some  im- 
practicable, and  most  of  tbem  improbable ;  but  I  mean  to  fly 
*  freely  to  the  green  earth's  end/  though  not  quite  so  fast  as 
Milton's  sprite." 


The  following  letter  upon  the  lame  subject  is  from  Mr.  Payne 
Knight,  whose  learned  labours  upon  Homer  must  give  a  value 
to  his  approbation  of  a  volume  deriving  so  much  of  its  mate- 
rials from  scenes  connected  with  the  Homeric  story.  For  the 
same  reason,  even  the  slight  geographical  discussion  contained 
in  it  will  be  interesting  to  the  classical  reader. 
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<'  My  dear  Sir, — I  sent  the  cast  on  Friday,  packed  np  in  the 
aame  case  which  brought  me  the  beautiful  original,  and  hope 
you  have  received  it  safe.  Being  upon  the  point  of  Jeaviog 
town,  I  have  bestowed  most  o(  the  two  last  days  upon  your 
second  volume,  following  you  with  equal  interest  and  profit 
over  the  interesting  scenes  which  yon  so  well  describe,  parti- 
cularly those  of  the  Troade,  upon  which  you  have  Uirowa 
much  new  light.  I  still,  however,  think  th^tthe  hills  of  Bouma- 
bashy  were  the  sites  of  Ilios  and  its  citadel  Pergamos ;  and  the 
plain  behind  (of  Reyoom,  I  think  you  call  it)  the  s-fi^v  <AvMi, 
over  which  Agenor  meditates  his  escape  from  Achilles  to  the 
Forests  of  Ida.  Hector  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  Scamandar 
from  the  city  when  he  fights  on  the  left  of  the  battle,  on  the 
banks  of  that  river,  and  Priam  crosses  it  when  he  goes  to  the 
Tents  of  Achilles.  In  short,  every  thing  seems  to  suit  tiiat 
situation  and  no  other ;  nor  is  its  distance  at  all  too  great  for 
the  marchings  and  counter-marchings  described  according  to 
the  then  mode  of  warfare.  Upon  the  tumuli  I  lay  no  8tre8% 
though  I  admit  that  they  bore  the  names  which  they  now  bear 
long  before  the  Macedonian  conquest.  How  much  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  we  have  no  very  accurately  detailed  map  of  that 
interesting  country.  Every  mound,  spring,  and  rivulet  should 
be  traced.  i 

«  Ever  faithfully  and  gratefully  yours, 

«R.P.  KlflGOT." 


But  of  all  the  compliments  paid  to  him  on  the  subject  of  his 
Travels,  the  lines  which  follow,  from  the  late  Bishop  of  Bristol, 
gave  him  the  greatest  pleasure,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the 
quality  or  degree  of  praise  conveyed  by  them,  as  for  the  sake 
of  the  person  associated  with  him  in  the  honour  of  it.  Dr. 
Clarke's  answer  to  the  lines  is  subjoined ; — 

To  Professor  Edward  Daniel  Clarke,  on  kis 
Book  of  Travels. 

For  boon  with  Uiee,  in jploafara  pwt ; 
For  MDte,  for  natiire  iMfAbr  taite, 
Deliehted  Traveller,  ^ceire 
All  uiat «  gratefiil  mind  eaa  give ; 
A  mind  that  loved  with  thee  to  roanii 
And  found,  in  eveiy  clime  f.  home : 
In  every  clime,  a  welcome  fouid, 
J.  On  Holy,  or  on  Ciaano  groond :  ' 

For  sach  the  meed  mutt  ever  be, 
•g.  Of  worth  likethine  aad  ooate^y. 

i 


«».■ 
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But,  oil !  widi  all  thy  matchlcH  •kilL 
.To  brad  attentioB  to  tby  will ; 
With  all  that  the  Histono  miiie 
Gno,  o'er  thy  brilliant  page,  diffaM : 
Ob,  sar,  what  eoald  thy  powerful  art. 
E'en  thint  X*  engage  and  keep  the  heart 
Pid  tt  thou  not  bribe  the  enraptured  eye 
With  all  the  cbarnM  of  syaametry ;         ' 
The  sculptured  grace,  the  magie  form. 
With  life,  with  taste,  with  beauty  warm  • 
Did  9he  not  bid,  with  skiU  diTine, 
Her  pencil  glow  along  the  line  ; 
Herself  a  thontand  powers  in  one, 
'J  bine  om  Am GBLiCA  alone  7  ^  g 


The  Answer. 

When  taste  wd  genius  both  combine' 
•  To  yield  the  meed  of  praise, 

Their  theme,  embalmed  by  every  line 
Exists  in  deathless  lays :     ■ 

Thus,  haply,  in  thy  magic  rhyme. 

The  pfiHm  and  his  Tale,         * 
Sni^ant  along  the  stream  of  time 

May  stiU  attendant  sail ; 

Bat  she,  whose  "  myriad  powers  in  one" 

Inspired  thy  gifted  song, 
ANOf  LiCA* — to  her  alone 

Shall  all  the  praise  belong  1  E.  D   C 

The  ncit  year  the  University  of  Cambridge  was  visited  with 
a  typhus  fever,  which  proved  fatal  to  some  of  the  younger  mem- 
bfirs,  and  created  great  alarm  among  all  who  were  either  resi- 


♦  Connected  with  the  mam  oigeet  of  these  renes,  is  the  foUowmg  jea  d'eMrit  of 
ft-ofcssor  PoMon,  every  scrap  of  whose  learning  is  accepUble.    It  iTa  Latin  cZarade 
iipon  tbe  word  cornlx,  addressed  to  AngeUca  (Mrs.  Clike,^  under  iawS.iIfl!? 
Iris,s«id  he,  i.<2UedAyy.Xo,inHom5r  Ui.  beantifolS^t^SiS  ™^ 
fjiapcd  piece  of  fine  vellam,  about  the  sise  of  a  shilling,  by  the  PrirfSsor  himlelf. 


Prom 

a  MS. 

700 

Yesn  old. 

Aeaifnaez  eo^gt- 

nere  quod  ex  duobus 

raonosTllabis  vocibua  uoan 

irocem  dywyllRbon  eAsit.    Fri. 


mum,  secoMlai^tortiuni,  ri- 


▼etotum.  GmHl  *Cbaradeb 


O 


Ts  primnm  ineaota  niroiaiOf  jiropiosque  tosnti, 

Iri,  mibi  fnitim  sarripaiam  qaeror  ; 

Nee  tamen  hoc  fartom  tibi  coDdonara  raensam. 

Si  pratlaia  aiaiiili  solvere  werce  Tdis. 

Sed  qno  plat  eaodoris  habent  tibi  ooUa  secnado. 

Hoe  tibi  plus  primnm  frigoris  intat  habet ;      ^ 

Jaraqne  aiaiitra  eav4  cantavit  ab  Ilice  totqm  * 

•nina,  st  audacas  spes  vetat  esse  ratas. 

iw  r. 


a 


4 
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dent  in»  or  connected  with  it.  Dr.  Clarke  had  just  began  bi9 
annual  labours  to  a  crowded  audience,  with  an  introductory 
Lecture  upon  the  origin  and  formation  of  meteoric  stones,  at 
which  were  exhibited  the  most  celebrated  aerolites  in  the  kiii|;- 
dom,  and  was  advancing  with  great  spirit  and  popularitj  in  his 
course,  when  this  calamity  forced  him  to  his  bed,  and  dispersed 
his  audience. 

**  We  have  been  all  dying/'  he  says  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Cripps, 
*' Angel  had  the  fever  first,  but  did  not  give  it  to  the  child  (his 
fourth  son)  at  her  breast,  proof  therefore  that  it  cannot  be 
catching.     I  then  was  seized  with  it,  in  the  midst  of  my  Lec- 
tures, and  had  one  hot  fit  which  lasted  thirty-six  hours.     Yoa 
that  have  seen  what  my  sufferings  used  to  be  with  a  hot  fit  of 
eight  hours,  may  guess  what  sort  of  a  struggle  I  should  have 
with  one  of  thirty-six  hours.     I   am  now  slowly  recorering, 
but  many  are  dead."    What  notions  he  himself  had  formed  of 
this  fever  is  difficult  to  say,   nor  is  it  perhaps  now  material : 
but  having  suffered  from  it  himself,  and  witnessed  its  effects 
on  many  others,  he  had  been  led  to  some  conclusions  respect- 
ing it,  which  he  submitted  to  the  public  in  the  Courier  news- 
paper under  the  signature  of  Senex. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  year  he  took  great  inerest  in  the 
fate  of  a  collection  of  vases,  ivhich  had  been  brought  from 
Athens  by  Mr.  S.  Graham,  and  wefe  to  be  sold  by  auction  in 
London,  in  the  spring.     This  gentleman  bad  resided  for  seve- 
ral months  at  Athens,  and   his  excavations,  which  had  been 
carried  on  with  great  perseverance  and  spirit  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Fauvel,  a  French  artist,  to  whom  Dr.  Clarke  had 
recommended  him,  had  been  more  successful  than  those  of 
any  other  persons  who  have  either  preceded  or  followed  him. 
The  number  of  vases  found  by  him  was  very  considerable ;  and 
though  it  seems  to  be  allowed,  that  the  specimens  from  Greece 
do  not  usually  exhibit  such  fine  workmanship  as  those  of 
Magna  Grscia  in  the  south  of  Italy,  yet  were  there  among  the 
fruits  of  his  researches  some  which  in  point  of  elegance  of 
form,  as  well  as  classical  illustration,  were  entitled  to  a  high 
degree  of  distinction ;  independent  of  the  superior  interest 
derived   from  the  place  where  they  were  found,  which  was 
without  the  city  of  Athens,  a  short  distance  on  the  road  to 
Thebes.     Of  these  vases  Dr«.  Clarke  drew  up  a  learned  and 
interesting  description,  which  formed  in  fact  the  catalogue  at 
the  sale.    A  few  of  the  lots  were  purchased  by  himself,  and 
remained  in  his  possession  at  his  death,  with  a  small  collec- 
tion of  his  own  bijpught  from  Epidauria,  and  some  bought  in 
by  Mr.  Graham,  were  afterward  given  to  the  author  of  tbis 
Memoir ;  among  which  was  one  small  specimen  of  great 
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beauty,  and  highly  estimated  by  Dr.  Clarke,  on  aeoount  of  a 
dteory  which  it  wias  supposed  to  illustrate ;  it  represeuted  one 
of  the  Libethrides,  bedhag  what  is  called  the  Iodic  Tolute  in 
ber  hand,  and  he  had  formed  a  conjecture,  that  all  the  antique 
borders,  friezes,  and  cornices,  were  derived  from  a  superstition 
connected  with  this  symbol,  which  he  imagined  to  be  a  plant; 
at  hifl  request  the  vase  was  placed  in  his  hands  for  the  puroose 
of  being  engraved,  and  his  letter  affords  a  curious  proof  of  the 
rapid  and  ingeniotH  combination  of  his  ideas  upon  such  subjects, 
and  of  the  readiness  with  which  he  was  accustomed  to  turn 
his  accidental  observations  to  account. 


f  To  the  Rev.  WiUiam  Otter. 


*<HARLTOir,  8cf>t  nth,  ISUL 

*<  I  now  return  to  yon  your  most  vahiable  vase,  with  many 
thanks  ;  Angelica  has  made  a  beautiful  drawing  from  it ;  which 
will  be  the  tail-piece  of  jthe  preface  to  my  fourth  volume ; 
wherein  the  subject  is  discussed  to  which  the  curious  symbol 
relates :  I  never  was  so  interested  in  any  subject  in  my  life, 
as  I  have  been  by  these  terra-cottas.  I.  believe  I  have  at  last 
made  out  their  whole  history.  The  discovery  of  a  vase  at 
Athens  with  this  most  Archaic  inscriptioD — '  I  am  a  prise 
given  by  Athens,*  or,  M  am  the  prize  of  the  Athenea,*  for 
Blonifield,  who  is  for  the  first,  and  Knight,  who  is  for  the 
second,  are  two,  as  to  the  reading;  the  discovery,  I  say,  of 
this  inscriptioD  has  recorded  the  use  of  these  vases  in  such 
conspicoous  characters,  that  it  may  be  said  to  be  *  written  in 
san*beams«' 

**  When,  therefore,  this  precious  little  libatory  arrives,  please 
to  take  off  your  hat  before  it,  and  make  your  best  bow ;  for 
no  unhallowed  hand  maj  touch  it.  Above  two  thousand  years 
have  sped  since  it  was  won  by  an  Athenian  whom  the  songs 
proclaim  *  a  victor,'  in  the  Panathenea.  Get.  a  Shrewsbury 
cabinet-maker  to  secure  it  in  a  glass  cabinet  in  the  best  comer 
of  your  mansion,  lock  it  up,  and  throw  the  key  into  the 
Severn,  if  it  should  ever  be  broken,  expect  the  utmost  of 
Minerva's  resentment. 

<<  I  have  worked  like  a  dragon  to  get  to  the  end  of  my  fourth 
volume,  *  wasting  the  n^idnight  oil'  in  continual  quill-driving 
and  cogitabundity." 


4i4  tHE  UFE  or 

In  the  early  part  of  the  next  year  the  fourth  volame  of  hw 
Travels  came  out,  and  the  Fttzwilliam  bequest  having  ant?eA 
at  Cambridge,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  syndicate  for  the 
arrangement  and  disposal  of  that  most  interesting  and  valuaUe 
property. 

To  show  his  extraordinary  devotion  to  his  Lectures  ia 

Mineralogy,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  he  began  thk  year  te 

study  oil  painting,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  eHibellish  his 

\  Lecture-room  with  fresh  ornamejits  and  att^actiona,  and  by  • 

series  of  desigUiS  to  give  a  faithful  and  accur^e  representatioB 
of  the  native  character  and  situation  of  his  most  remarkable 
t  '  minerals,  and  of  the  scenes  an)idst  which  they  occur.     But  a 

F  more  striking  proof  of  his  attachment  remains  to  be  told  ;  for 

f  at  the  same  time  he  undertook  to  carry  on  all  the  chemical  ex- 

periments necessary  for  a  knowledge  of  his  subjects,  during 
the  Lecture  itself,  that  he  might  have  the  analysis  of  them 
fresh  in  his  own  knowledge  and  recollection,  and  as  much  aa 
possible  brought  before  the  eyes  of  his  pupils.  This  task  he 
never  afterward  relinquished,  and  it  will  appear  subsequently 
I  bow  severe  and  laborious  it  proved  to  be. 

'  The  year  18 1 7,  which  was  important  to  him  in  several  re- 

I  speqts,  (^ened  with  the  most  flattering  testimony  of  the  es- 

\  teem  in  which  he  was  held  in  the  University,  by  his  eleetion  t# 

^  the  office  of  Librarian,  vacant  by,  the  death  of  Mr.  Davies. 

The  situation,  though  not  lucrative,  was  particularly  agreeable 
to  Dr.  Clarke,  on  account  of  its  connexion  with  the  Library ; 
but  the  most  grateful  circumstance  arising  from  it.  was  die 
.  manner  in  which  his  application  was  received  by  the  numerous 
circle  of  his  friends.  From  the  moment  his  pretensions  were 
known,  the  warmest  promises  of  support  flowed  in  upon  hia 
from  all  quarters,  of  which  a  large  mass  of  testimony  remains } 
and  so  decidedly  was  the  sense  of  the  University  shown  in  the 
'  course  of  a  short  canvass,  that  the  other  candidates  withdrew 

before  the  day  of  election  ;  thus  the  field  being  left  Open  to  hint, 
he  was  unanimously  elected,  on  the  13th  of  February,  1817; 
and  the  heartiness  of  his  joy  upon  the  occasion,  it  would  be 
\i  vain  to  express  in'  any  other  words  than  his  own. 

«<  Feb.  H  1817. 

^<  Yesterday  was  one  of  the  happiest  days  of  our  lives.     I 
might  truly  say — 

'  I  enTY  not. 
The  king  hk  lot, 

Wbeix  ding  duig  went  the  bells.' 


<i 


In  the  morning  at  twelve  our  baby  was  christened.   At 

^1 
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two  V.  V.  I  was  unaDimooBly  elected  librarian  in  the  senate. 
In  the  evening,  we  had  all  our  friends  to  a  dance  and  supper, 
which  went  off  in  most  gallant  style  till  four  This  morninf^ 
as  soon  as  1  lyas  elected,  the  bells  of  St,  Mary's,  and  of  St. 
Benedict's,  fired  off  most  jovial  peals,  and  all  was  mirth  and 
gralulation. 

« I  hope  you  wiQ  hear  me  open  mly  course  of  Lectures  in 
high  force.  See  the  next  number  of  Thompson's  Aanai^  for 
a  farther  account  of  my  experiments.'' 

The  subject  alluded  to  in  this  letter,  as  forming  the  substance 
of  tf  paper  in  Dr.  Thomson's  Annals,  and  intended  to  be 
brought  forward  in  bis  next  Lecture,  was  the  Gas  Blow  Pipe ; 
a  subject  which,  considering  the  large  share  of  his  labours  it 
occupied  during  the  iew  remaining  years  of  bis  liie,  which  it 
in  truth  contributed  to  diminish,  requires,  perhaps,  in  justice  to 
his  memory,  to  be  somewhat  fully  detailed.     The  history  of 
this  machine  commences  at  an  earlier  period,  but  it  has  been 
purposely  reserved  ior  this  year,  when  the  interest  arising  from 
it,  both  la  his  own  mind  and  in  those  of  others,  was  at  its 
height.     So  early  as  the  year  1814,  Dr.  Clarke  bad  been  in 
the  habit  of  submitting  many  of  his  minerals  to  the  action  of 
the  common  blow  pipe,  a  practice  from  which  he  proposed 
to  himself  amusement  as  much  as  information,  and  which  be 
recommended  to  his  friends  as  an  admirable  way  of  passing  an 
idle  evening.     In  the  course,  however,  of  this  scientific  sport, 
which  began  to  wear  more  importance  in  his  eyes  as  he  ad- 
vanced,  his  eagerness  A>r  inquiry  soon  outstripped  the  powers 
of  the  humble  instrument  en()ployed  by  him  ;  and  being  desti* 
lute  of  other  chemical  apparatus,  his  attention  was  anxiously 
directed  towards  every  hint  or  observation  which  was  likely  to 
improve  and  to  make  the  most  of  that  which  be  bad ;  espe- 
cially in  1816,  when  having  made  a  discovery  of  a  new  C€>« 
louring  principle  in  soda,  about  which  he  corresponded  with 
Dr.  Wollaston,  he  found  still  greater  encouragement  for  the 
continuaace  of  his  pursuit.    In  this  state  of  mind  a  little  work 
of  Lavoisier^s  /ell  into  his  hands,  entitled^  <  Essai  d'un  art  de 
fusion  a  I'aide  de  Tair  du  leu»  par  M.  Ebrman,  sutvi  dea  Me* 
moires  de  M.  Lavoisier,  Strasburg,  1787,'  in  which  is  described 
the  use  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  gases  propeUed  from  dil* 
ferent  reservoirs  in  the  fusion  of  mineral  substances,  and  m  aid 
of  the  common  blow  pipe.     Here  was  one  step  gained,  and 
while  his  thoughts  were  occupied  with  this  work,  he  saw 
accidentally  at  Mr.  Newman's^  in  Liale^trset,  a  vessel  inv^nleA 
by  Mr.  Broke  for  a  different  purpose,  but  which  ^e  thought  ca« 
f  able^  with  some  alteralioB,  of  tmnging  these  Bew  tgwits  into 
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Qge  in  the  way  he  wished :  accordingly,  he  set  Mr.  Kewmu 
to  work  upon  it.  with  bis  ideas,  who  after  several  trials,  pro- 
duced the  celebated  instrument  called  the  Gas  Blow  Pipe ;  ia ' 
which  the  two  gases  being  united  in  a  common  reservotr^ia 
the  proportion  in  which  they  constitute  water,  are  propelM 
through  a  jet  of  very-  small  diameter,  and  by  their  combustioa 
at  the  orifice,  rs  in  the  coal  gas  lamp,  produce  an  intennty  of 
heat,  infinitely  superior  to  thar  of  the   common  Mow  pipe. 
The  exact  proportion  of  hydrogen  to  oxygen  (viz.  two  to  one 
in  bulk),  to  which  he  always  attached  great  importance  in  the 
conduct  of  his  experiments,  and  Which  he  thous^ht  could  be 
equably  supported,  only  by  having  a  common  reservoir,  was  a 
suggestion  entirely  bis  own,  and  derived  from  a  theory  loa^ 
ago  adopted  by  him  at  Naples,  that  the  volcanic  explosions  of 
Vesuvius,  with  the  intense  beat  which  accompanied  them,  wert 
mainly  caused  by  the  pressure  and  subsequent  combustion  of 
these  two  gases,  formed  from  the  decomposition  of  water, 
^  which  was  always  observed  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  neigh- 
bouring wells,  and  even  lakes,  in  great  abundance,  on  the  eve- 
of  an  eruption.     In  tbis  stage  of  his  progress  he  commimicated 
his  views  to  Sir  H.  Davy,  and  I>r.  Wollaston,  in  May,  1816. 
The  latter  was  averse  from  the  experiment  attc^ether,  under 
the  welUfnunded  apprehension,  that  the  retrograde  motion  of 
the  flame  would  cause  the  apparatus  to  explode  ;  and  wUle  he 
suggested  several  minerals,  particularly  iridium  and  wOod  tin, 
as  proper  subjects  ol  experiment,  earnestly  recommended  a 
different  process  in  the  management  of  the  explosive  gases, 
and  warned  him  against  that  which  he  had  described.     The 
former  (Sir  Humphry  Davy)  reported  to  him  in  July  of  the 
same  year,  that  he  had  made  the  experiment.     In  the  mean- 
time. Dr.  Clarke  proceeded  for  several  weeks  in  his  own  way, 
to  submit  some  of  the  most  refractory  substances  of  the  mine- 
ral kingdom  to  the  action  of  the  new  machine,  and  with  no 
other  inconvenience  than  a  few  harmless  detonations ;  but  at 
last  the  accident  predicted  by  Dr.  Wollaston  occurred ;  and 
Dr.  Clarke  himself,  with  two  other  gentlemen  and  a  servant, 
were  exposed  to  the  most  imminent  danger,  by  the  bursting  of 
the  copper  reservoir,  under  a  high  state  of  pressure,  large 
pieces  of  which  passed  close  to  some  of  them,  and  buried 
themseltes  in  the  walls.     In  September  he  wrote  thus  to  the 
author  of  this  Memoir : 

«« I  sacrificed  the  whole  month  of  AugiAt  to  chemistry.  Ob, 
how  I  did  work !  It  was  delightful  play  to  me ;  and  I  stuck 
to  it  day  and  night.  At  last  having  blown  off  both  my  eye- 
brows, and  eyelashes^  and  nearly  blown  o«t  both  my  eyei^  i    ' 
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ended  with  a  baog  that  shook  all  the  houaea  round  my  Leeture- 
room.  The  Cambridge  paper  has  told-  you  the  result  of  all 
this  alchemy,  for  I  have  aetuaOy  decomposed  the  earths,  and 
obtained  them  in  a  metaUic  form/' 

Rendered  cautious  by  this  accident^  but  in  no  way  dismayed 
by  it^  his  only  care  was  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  danger ; 
and   being  stipplied  with  a  simple  but  iogenioun  invention  of 
Mr.  Gumming  (Chemical  professor  at  Cambridge,)  called  the 
safety  cylinder,  which  by  the  intervention  of  a  column  of  oil, 
intercepts  the  retrograde  motion  of  the  flame,  without  inter- 
fering with  the  passage  of  the  gas,  and  farther  secured  by  a 
screen  of  wood  interposed  between  ibe  main  body  of  the  ap* 
paratus  and  the  operator,  he  continued  his  experiments  with 
more  spirit  and  greater  success  than  ever,  submitting  the  results 
of  them  from  time  to  time  to  the  public,  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Institution,  and  in  Dr.  Thomson's  Annals.     These  re- 
suksy  which  with  many  others  were  afterward  collected  and 
published  by  himself,  will  be  passed  over  with  no  other  obser- 
vation than  that  his  experiments  upon  brass  (copper  with  zinc) 
are  considered  by  Mr.  P.  Knight  of  great  importance,  inas* 
much  as  they  present  to  the  antiquary  an  easy  test  for  distin* 
guishing  ancient  bronze  from  a  spurious  imitation  in  brass ;  but 
the  effect  of  bis  labours  upon  Barytes  (the  heavy  earth,)  neces* 
sarily  falls  within  the  scope  of  his  biographer,  because  from  this 
arose  the  memorable  difference  of  opinion  between  Dr.  Clarke 
with  his  friends  on  one  side,  and  the  chemists  of  the  Royal  Ija- 
stitution  on  the  other.     It  is  well  known  that  the  metallic 
nature  of  the  earths  is  a  discovery  entirely  due  to  the  illus« 
trious  president  o(  the  Royal  Society ;  and  that  among  other 
names  conferred  at  first  by  anticipation,  he  gave  the  name  of 
Barium  to  the  metallic  base  of  Barytes.     This  earth,  on  ac- 
count of  its  refractory  nature,  became  very  early  an  important 
subject  of  Dr.  Clarke's  experiments,  the  effect  of  which  was 
a  firm  conviction  in  his  own  mind,  that  he  had  procured  the 
metal  Barium,  or  Plutonium,'as  he  afterward  called  it,  by  fusion 
with  his  gas  bioiv  pipe.     All  the  merit  that  he  eoirid  possibly 
claim  was,  that  he  had  arrived  at  the  same  result  with  Sir  H. 
Davy,  by  a  more  simple  process,  and  had  exhibited  the  metal 
without  any  amalgam,  with  greater  lustre,  and  in  a  more  per- 
manent form.     But  this,  it  must  be  confessed,  many  distin- 
guished chcJI^ists,  and  particularly  those  of  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion, were  not  disposed  to  allow;  for  having  carried  on  similar 
contemporary  experiments  upon  the  same  substance,  without 
deriving  the  same  satisfaction  from  the  results,  they  coflcluded 
that  Dr.  Clarke  and  his  friends  had  been  deceived  by  the 
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paeackMnetaHic  afq^tfuee,  which  it  tUowed  oaiH  tencb 
tometioict  to  acoompiay  the  addon  of  the  hkiw  pq>e,  pBi&Bi»- 
Itriy  in  wood  tin ;  aadtlwl^inpointof  factyhehadnotprocvitd 
the  metal  Barium  at  ail.  On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Cluke, 
eon&diDg  in  the  results  of  his  own  labour,  contended  that  the 
•zperimcDts  of  the  Royal  IxMtitntion  had  failed,  either  Arom 
the  impurity  of  Uie  earth  (for  he  kimaelf  bad  found,  th«ft  he 
eould  nerer  a«eeeed  unless  tb^  substance  was  entirely  free 
from  water,)  or  from  their  not  usini^  the  safety  a|^>aralii8,  and 
Aerefore  not  obtaining  sufficient  power ;  and  appealed  not 
only  to  his  own  pupiki  and  friends,  but  also  to  many  stranirera 
and  visiters,  as  well  as  to  some  weU  known  chemists,  afl.  of 
whom  had  witnessed  bis  experiments.  In  the  mean  time^ 
several  curious  and  interesting  discussions  took  place  between 
Dr.  Clarke  and  his  philosophical  friends  respecting  the  meteUie 
lustre  of  his  results,  while  specimens  of  the  metal  procured 
by  him  were  exhibited  at  Sir  Joseph  Banks's,  by  Dr.  Thomson, 
and  others ;  and  in  the  month  of  April,  1817,  Dr.  WoUaston 
himself,  who  was  always  upon  the  most  friendly  terms  with 
Dr.  Clarke,  came  down  to  Cambridge  by  appointment,  upon 
a  visit  to  him,  on  purpose  to  be  present  at  the  operation ; 
shrewdly  observing,  that  one  pair  of  experienced  eyes  was  as 
good  as  two  hundred  (the  number  of  the  audience.)  soine  of 
whom,  not  being  able  to  see,  were  no  evidence  at  alh  What 
his  opinion  was  immediately  after  this  meeting,  does  sot  ap« 
pear,  but  it  is  probable  from  their  farther  correspondence, 
that  bis  doubts,  which  rested  on  the  substance  fused  not  an* 
swering  certain  nice  metallic  tests,  were  not  removed.  At  all 
events,  the  same  skepticism,  or  rather  infidelity,  remained  at 
the  head  quarters  of  the  Royal  Institution,  and  at  last,  to  bring 
the  matter  to  issue.  Dr.  Clarke  fairly  proposed  to  come  to 
London  himself,  With  his  apparatus,  and  to  exhibit  the  experi- 
ment in  the  presence  of  its  most  distinguished  members,  -and 
in  their  own  laboratory.  For  some  reason  the, meeting  never 
took  place,  and  as  no  attempt  was  afterward  made  to  bring  the 
parties  together,  and  no  other  experiments  have  been  carried 
on  with  the  same  spirit  rince  Dr.  Clarke's  death,  the  subject 
■  remains,  it  is  believed,  nearly  as  it  was.  But  whatever  be- 
comes of  this  question,^  it  is  snrely  fair  to  infer,  that  some 


«TfaefoUfmliS<^««outorDr.  Clarinet  diacoTctT  of  the  meld  of  nuytat  W -««. 
S7  Dr.  ThoBUMB.  See  hit  Chemittrf,  ▼.  i.  p.  36,  edit  1817.  Dr.  Gbike  hai  <!»- 
cwnpoaed  Barytef ,  \iy  expoiing  it  to  n  inteote  best,  prodaeed  Inr  Ae  comlrastiea  of 
Attreom  of  (nvfen  aad l^drana  gnL  mixed  togetheriii  te  refMie  ptopoetiim te 
form  water.  He  hea  given  to  the  metal  of  Baiytes  the  name  of  PluBarinm."  He  then 
proceeds  to  relate  iti  prepertiet,  and  deaeribetf  it  at  a  *^«rfid  metal  of  the  eobv  of 
•ilvWi  m^ltiiif  aft  a tMBpenAure bel^  itdmH} aid aot Nag  T<4«lilixed  l^jthest 
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merit  is  due  to  Dr.  Clarke  for  bis  rapid  and  ingenious  cpmbi- 
nation  of  means  in  the  invention  of  the  Oas  Blow  Pipe ;  and 
a  much  higher  degree  of  praise  for  bis  extraordinary  zeid,  in« 
dustry,  and  perseverance^  manifested  in  the  use  of  it,  by  which 
he  has  produced  results  infinitely  more  curious  and  brilliant  than 
those  which  any  other  chemist  had  effected  by  the  same 
agents ;  all  the  earthy  minerals  having  been  fiised  by  him  as 
well  as  ail  the  metals,  many  of  which  could  scarcely  be  affect- 
ed  by  the  best  furnaces.  Berzelius,  in  Sweden.  Mr.  Hare,  in 
America,  and,  it  is  believed.  Dr.  Thomson,  had  all  ried  the  ef<* 
lects  of  these  gases  by  a  different  method,  but  not  with  the 
same  results.  Not  to  lose  sight  of  this  subject  it  may  be 
Stated,  that  whatever  feeling  of  disappointment  mii^ht  have 
arisen  in  bis  mind  from  the  doubts  or  incredulity  of  others,  it 
never  seems  to  have  put  him  out  of  humour  with  his  invention^ 
or  to  have  interrupted  the  career  of  his  exertions,  for  during 
the  remainder  of  this  year,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
next,  his  experiments  were  continued  with  such  ardour  and 
perseverance,  that  no  less  than  twenty  papers,  entirely  resulting 
from  them,  were  communicated  to  the  public  in  Dr.  'rhomsou's 
Annals,  a  list  of  which  will  be  given  in  the  Appendix  ;  and  in 
1819,  he  collected  his  observations  in  a  small  octavo  volume, 
entitled  the  Gas  Blow  Pipe,  with  engravings  of  the  instrument, 
the  safety  apparatus,  &c.  It  contains  at  some  length  the  his- 
tory of  the  discovery,  with  the  particulars  and  properties  of 
the  machine  ;  also  an  interesting  and  lively  description  ot  some 
remarkable  phenomena  witnessed  by  himMf«|f  attending  an 
eruption  of  Vesuvius,  which  led  to  his  theory  ot  the  gases^ 
and  an  appendix  describing  his  experiments  upon  ninety-six 
substances  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  with  their  results.  His 
last  remarks,  directly  relating  to  this  machine,  are  contained 
in  a  paper  in  Dr.  Thomson^s  Annals,  1821  (new  series,)  en* 
titled  '*  Observations  upon  the  Gas  Blow  Pipe,  and  upon  some 
of  the  more  remarkable  results  which  have  b«*en  obtained  in 
using  this  instrument  during  a  course  of  five  years,  in  which  it 
has  been  constantly  employed  ;  being  a  continuation  of  former 
remarks  on  the  same  subject.  ^^ 

Not  long  after  the  appearance  of  this  volume,  a  new  sub- 
stance was  submitted  to  his  inquiry,  which  gave  fresh  spirit  to 


tSipable  of  meltiiig pUtMlati.  bat  «t thttt tempcrttare  aetiagnoleiitly  npon  th»glaM$ 
probably  deoompoting  tae  alkali  of  tlie  riaaa,  and  eoBTertiag  it  into  a  proCoz;ir<l«- 
Wben  exposed  to  the  air.  it  rapidly  tamifthcfi  abtorba  oxygen,  and  ia  converted  into 
Baiytea.  It  ainka  ra^dly  in  water,  and  •eemi  to  be  at  least  foor  er  Ave  times  heavier 
fltaa  that  liquid.  It  deoomposes  water  with  great  rapidi^ :  hydrogen  is  emitted :  aocl 
it  ia  coorerted  into  Barytas.  When  strongly  proied,  it  (ecomei  Sat,  and  hrnco 
■ppws  to  be  both  daetikaBd  MdleAble." 
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bis  operatio)i0»  Mi  produced  remiks  not  leas  interestiigtfiflii 
they  a^  ntiqiiestionable ;  of  which  the  foUowing  gtetcmeiit 
wfll  suffice : — 

The  discoTery  of  a  new  metal  ia  one  of  the  orea  of  Zine, 
by  Professor  Stromeyer,  about  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1817, 
Was  known  to  the  English  chemists ;  but  the  rarity  of  the 
mineral  from  which  it  bad  been  obtained,  had  prevented  the 
greater  part  of  the  scientific  world,  from  all  farther  exaaauoa- 
tioB  of  Its  properties.  In  the  autumn  of  1819,  howcTer,  Dr. 
Thomson  had  published,  in  the  Annals  of  Philosophy,  a  paper 
by  Stromeyer,  on  this  subject,  under  the  guidance  of  which, 
Ih*.  Clarke  procured  some  of  the  fibrous  blende  from  Prixlraa^ 
in  Bohemia,  and  separated  from  it  the  new  metal,  caDed  Cad- 
mium by  Strdmeyer,  to  mark  its  connexion  with  Zinc,  the  ore 
of  which  had  in  early  times  been  called  Cadmia  Terra. 
Having  now  the  means  of  becoming  aequainted  witb  the  pro- 
perties of  this  new  substance,  and  the  foreign  ore  hanag  been 
exhausted.  Dr.  Clarke  undertook  the  examination  of  some  of 
the  English  ores  of  Zinc,  in  which  the  radiated  fibrous  strac- 
ture  led  him  to  suppose  that  CadinimB  mii^bt  also  be  preseat 
In  this  expectation  he  was  not  disappoint!* d,  and  thaa  was  eaa* 
bled  to  add  to  our  catalogue  of  the  productions  of  this  couatiy, 
the  new  metal  of  Professor  Stromeyer.  This  discovery  was 
first  announced  by  Dr.  Thomson,  in  the  Annals  for  Mai^ 
1880,  and  the  details  of  Dr.  Clarke's  experiments  appeared  ia 
the  same  publication  for  the  subsequent  nK>nth.  After  this 
period,  other  ntibjects  of  scientific  research  occupied  hia  attea- 
tion  for  a  considerlible  time,  but  in  the  latter  end  of  I8S1,  he 
returned  to  this  inquiry.  His  obserfations  apon  the  orss 
which  contain  Cadmium,  and  i»poii  the  various  tests  ot  its 
presence,  are  dated  18d3,  and  are  puUi^hed  in  the  Annals  for 
February.  A  subsequent  paper  appeared  in  March,  bearing 
the  date  of  February  6,  containing  the  details  of  an  experiment 
by  which  he  had  separated  the  new  metal  from  mtSkallic  or 
sheet-zinc. 

It  is  by  no  means  the  wish  of  his  biographer  to  exaggeniCa 
the  merit  of  discoveries,  which,  had  they  been  ten  times  more 
important  than  they  are,  would  be  no  compensation  to  his 
friends  for  the  costly  sac^rifice  by  which  they  were  purchaaeii 
the  injury  of  his  moi»t  valuable  health  ;  but  surely  every  candid 
person  must  allow,  that  in  this  distinguished  age  of  chemical 
iaquify,  when  so  many  skilful  and  sagacious  men  are  excfai- 
sively  occupied  in  extending  the  boundaries  of  the  sGienee,  it 
is  an  extraordinay  trait  in  the  character  of  Dr.  Clarke^  that» 
occtt{)ied  as  he  was  in  other  matters,  he  was  able  to  mate  mj, 
discovery  at  all,  especially  when  it  ia  remembered,  that  his 
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efaemical  experiments  were  entirely  subsidiary  to  his  Minera* 
logical  Lectures,  that  they  were  taken  up  late  in  life,  pursued 
under  the  pressure  of  the  most  dreadful  health,  and  with 
scarcely  any  other  apparatus  than  the  instrument  of  his  own 
inventing  and  providing,  the  Gas  Blow  Pipe.  In  tidth,  the 
qualities  be  possiesaed  were  not  less  calculated  to  ensure  suc- 
cess in  the  paths  of  sciencp,  than  in  those  spacious  fields  of 
enterprise  which  his  travels  had  presented  to  him.  Bold, 
speculative^  laborious,  persevering,  and  ingenious,  there  was 
nothing  which  appeared  difficult  to  him ;  and  so  passionately 
was  be  devoted  to  chemistry,  that,  to  use  his  own  words»  he 
has  actually  gone  to  bed  and  dreamed  of  results,  which  be  has 
afterward  waked  to  obtain.  Nor  was  hiswant  of  caution  an  evil 
of  great  importance  to  him,  for  such  was  the  candour  (uid  com- . 
municatireness  of  his  mind,  and  such  the  general  publicity  of 
his  proceedings,  that  his  errors  were  neither  bigotted  nor  per- 
manent ;  and  many  persons  there  were,  v«ry  capable  of  setting 
him  right  in  various  steps  of  his  progress,  who  were  not  able 
to  keep  pace  with  him  in  his  subsequent  career. 

Notwithstanding  the  deep  and  lasting  interest  excited  in  his 
mind  by  these  inquiries,  which  formed  from  this  time  quite  a 
new  feature  in  his  life,  he  was  never  more  actively  engaged, 
in  his  other  avocations  and  duties,  never  more  alive  to  the 
general  interest  of  literature,  than  during  the  three  years  in 
which  they  tvere  carrying  on.*  In  1817  he  contributed  two 
papers  to  the  Archaeologia,  and  one  tothe  Geological  Society  :*^ 


^  The  following  cnrtonr  obtermtioBt  npon  female  edacation,  written  at  thia  time  in 
answer  to  vome  tnquiriet  from  a  mother,  afford  an  amoriDg  spectmeB  of  hit  reaaoniBji; 
upon  this  im^rtant  sabject  Of  eoune,  many  eaaea  moat  occur  in  which  cxteaaion  of 
thia  yery  limited  range  ^of  female  inquiry  mofC  be  desirable  :•» 

'*  In  answer  to  yoor  inqoirTy  respeetanff  the  edueation  of  yow  eldest  daoghter,  mr 
obserrations  will  be  brief.  Iiet  her  be  educated  as  you  and  yoor  sisters  were  educated, 
and  she  will,  if  she  resemble  them,  possess  every  aeeomplishment,  and  all  the  infonna'* 
tion  which  is  reqaisite  to  secure  the  affections  of  her  Toture  hmband.  BelieTe  me, 
there  is  no  greater  mistake  than  that  of  supposing  yonng  women  are  rendered  amiable 
by  being  what  is  called  *  learned.'  If  I  haa  a  dauber  (which  is  beyond  my  means  of 
attainment)  I  woold  as  soon  make  a  dragon  of  her,  as  a  *  leaned  woaoan.'  I  have 
seen  many  of  these  *  learned  women'— hone  godmothen  cv«>7  one  ^  them !— but  I 
nerer  Ime w  any  t^ing  lovely  or  desinible  in  them.    Pope  has  hit  them  off^ 

« Artemisia  talks  by  id* 
Of  fothers,  safes,  critics,  wits, 

Aeads  Blalbranohe.  Boyle,  and  Locke ; 
Tet  in  some  things,  metniou  she  fails, 
Twere  well  if  she  would  parelier  nails, 
And  wear  a  cleante  smock  :* 

*'  As  formathematies,  the  Tery  idea  of  ioeha  study  for  Lana,  ia  anong^ to  mak^ 
one's  Mood  ran  eoU.  miding,  writing^  needlework,  arithmetie,  aeoorate  spalliaf, 
Ice.  with  a  little  common  geo^nphy  (which  comes  bjreadiog,)  and  mnaic  aan  daa&> 
ing;  these  things  are  almost  neCMsary  in  a  woman.  Wecspeetto  findtlie«ineTery 
woman  of  genteel  birth,  and  they  are  genoriUy  ffMind.  I  woold  not  go  berond  these. 
But  as  to  the  kind  of  reading,  there  may  be  much  difference  of  opinion.  For  my  own 
part,  if  my  taste  may  guide  you,  I  wooul  make  the  sacred  Scriptnrea»  as  often  as  noa* 
sible^  her  enreife  in  reading,  for  this  reaaon,  independent  of  more  importtnt  motins, 
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The  first  entitlec!,  **  Observations  upon  some  CeUie  Re^ 
mains,  lately  discovered,  by  tbe  public  road  leading  faom 
London  to  Cambridge,  near  to  the  village  of  Sawston :  dtttuit 
seven  miles  from  the  Uriiversity.*' 

The  second,  <*  An  Account  of  some  Antiquities  found  at 
Fulbourn  in  Cambridgeshire,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Nicholas 
Carlisle,  Esq.  P.R.S.  Secretary/' 

The  third,  '^On  tbe  Composition  of  a  dark  bkummoat 
Limestone,  irom  the  parish  of  Whiteford  in  Flintshire.^' 

In  the  course  of  the  next  year  a  literary  task  of  consideraUe 
delicacy  and  responsibility  was  intrusted  to  him,  in  tbe  moat 
pleasing  manner,  of  which  he  acquitted  himself  with  great  judg- 
ment and  ability. 

The  citizens  of  Glasgow  having  subscribed  a  large  mm  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  a  statue  in  honour  of  their  illostrioos 
countryman,  Sir  John  Moore,  selected  Dr.  Clarke  (to  use  the 
words  of  the  chairman  of  their  committee)  as  the  individual 
possessing  the  greatest  knowledge  and  taste  upon  such  sub* 
jects,  and  in  every  respect  the  best  qualified  to  compose  an  in- 
scription worthy  of  the  memory  of  Sir  John  Moore.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  flattering  invitation,  he  composed  and  trans- 
mitted to  Glasgow  several  inscriptions,  in  different  langoages^ 
from  which,  in  December  of  the  same  year,  a  short  one,  partly 
Greek  and  partly  English,  was  selected  by  the  committee,  and 
afterwards  approved  by  tbe  subscribers  and  the  relations  of 
Sir  John  Moore.  The  Greek  words  are  from  Tbucydides, 
with  a  slight  alteration : — 

m 

inANNOT  •  MOOPE 

AFAAMA 

ANAPON  TAP  •  Eni^ANDN 

nA£A  •  TH 

TA^OS. 

The  committee  wished  to  have  an  English  inscription,  but 
after  some  discussion  with  Dr.  Clarke,  who  thought  that  it 
would  involve  too  many  details  of  honours,  birth,  parentage^ 
&c.  they  were  induced  to  alter  their  views.  The  statue  was 
executed  by  Flazman,  of  bronze,  and  colossal,  to  be  placed 
upon  a  pedestal  of  granite.     The  thanks  of  the  subscribers 


tlAt  IB  tbtm  are  contained  aXL  the  toorees  of  wisdooi.  hittonr,  geognplij,  poelij, 
soraUty,  patbot,  tublimity,  unaffected  simplicity,  trntli ;  in  abort,  open  tbe  TolvBa 
wbere  yon  will,  a  divine  oracle  aeema  to  aay,  '^near !  for  I  will  apeak  of  czodleat 
tkinp,  and  tbe  opening  of  my  mouth  shall  be  of  right  things.'  " 
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were  afterward  eonveyed  to  Dr.  Clarke,  with  the  information 
that  fifty  guineas  were  placed  at  his  disposal  for  a  piece  of 
plate. 

In  1819y^  he  brought  ont  the  6fth  volume  of  his  Travels  ; 
and  soon  after,  in  1820,  he  published,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Arch- 
deacon Wrangham,  a  Critique  on  the  character  and  writings 
of  Sir  6.  Wheler,  Knight,  as  a  traveller.  Only  fifty  copies  of 
this  tract,  which  is  in  truth  but  little  known,  were  af  first 
given  to  the  public,  but  it  was  afterward  reprinted  in  Mr. 
Wrangfaam^s  Life  of  Dr.  Zouch.  Soon  after  this  he  drew  up 
a  Prospectus  for  his  Scotch  Tour,  and  made  many  prepantr 
tions  with  a  view  to  the  publication  of  it ;  collecting  his  Scotch 
minerals  and  drawings,  which  had  been  of  course  much  dis- 
persed during  the  long  period  that  had  elapsed  since  his  return. 

But  of  all  the  literary  labours  which  occupied  his  pen  in  the 
course  of  this  year,  the  most  captivating  to  his  own  fancy  was 
his  Treatise  on  the  Lituus,  an  interesting  and  highly  oma* 
minted  work,  originating  in  one  of  those  accidents  which 
never  happened  to  any  one  but  Dr.  Clarke,  and  furnishing  a 
striking  example  of  the  irresistible  energy  with  which  his  ob» 
jects  were  pursued.  In  the  month  of  August,  a  watchmaker 
at  Cambridge,  accustomed  to  collect  coins,  &c.  in  the  way  of 


*  The  foUowioff  note,  found  latelj-  among  Dr.  Glaike'irapenj  beuu||eoiiBected  wHb 
ike  tnumctions  oT  this  year,  has  been  tboaght  worthy  oi  inflertiiui.  There  ia  nothiae 
new  in  the  dietom  of  Lord  Erskine  in  this  cofiTcraation,  bat  hia  illaatration  of  it  wiU 
be  intereating  to  many  who  were  acquainted  with  Mr.  Burke  or  remember  hia 
oratory,  and  the  stoiy  with  which  the  account  cloiea,  will  be  probably  conaidered 
aa  cariooa  by  all. 

'<  Monday,  Jaly  fi,  1819.— While  we  were  waitins  at  Trinity  Lodge,  for  the  depota* 
tion  from  the  senate  to  conduct  the  Chancellor,  i  had  a  conTersation  with  Lord 
Erakine  opon  the  qualificationa  of  Burke  as  an  orator.  '  Lord  Er&kine  said^  that  hia 
defect  waa  epuode.  *  A  public  speaker,*  said  ha,  *  should  never  be  epuodteal'^t  is 
a  Tery  great  mistake.  1  hold  It  to  be  a  rule  respecting  public  speaking,  which  ouaht 
■erer  to  be  violated,  that  the  speaker  should  not  introduce  into  hia  oratotr  inamar 
brilliant  paaaages — ^they  always  tend  to  call  olT  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  ana  to  make 
them  wandertrom  what  ought  to  be  the  main  business  of  hia  speech.  If  he  wish  to 
fMrodaee  brilliant  passairea.  they  tktmld  run  along  the  litte  ofhu  tubieet  matUr,  and 
never  quit  it.  Bona'a  Epttodu  were  highly  beautiful.  I  know  nothing  more  beau- 
tiful, but  they  were  hia  defects  in  speaking.'  Then  he  introduced  one  of  hia  most 
baantifnl  Epuodtt  taken  from  a  speech  on  Uie  A  merican  war ;  and  repeated,  by  heart, 

•L—  wrholft   of  that  •>— --^    '^f   aI^^  ••n.AAAk  «n    idBkiith    ha  S«fnrMln^A«     tkA  nim#«t«An      <    A^lm 

PareiUum.'*  be- 


at part  of  the  speech  in  lAich  he  introduces  the  quotation,  '  Aeia 

^  !•»  «*•••».,    v*^ <  all  thja,'  said  he,  *  is  very  beautiful,  bat  it  ought  to  be  avoided.-^- 

Now  I  will  give  yoo  another  specimen  from  hia  speeches  on  the  same  war,  in  which 
his  oratory  ia  |wi/ect— where  the  moat  common,  familiar,  and  even  low  teohnical 
expreaaions  are  made  to  blend  themselves  with  the  finest  paasagea ;  and  where,  having 
full  possession  of  the  minds  of  hia  hearers,  he  never  lets  them  go  from  him  for  an  i»> 
stant,»    Then  ho  repeated  aU  that  speech.  .        .^  ,    ,  .. 

«  Lord  Krskine  aLio  told  me  that  Burke's  maanefe^  waa  sometimea  bad— <  ii  waa  hkt 
thai  (f  an  huh  CAmrmaii.''— *  Once,'  said  he^  <  |  waa  so  tired  of  heariiw  him,  in  a 
debate  opon  the  India  Bill,  that,  not  liking  he  should  see  me  leave  tht  House  of 
Commons  while  he  was'  speaking,  I  crept  along  nnder  the  benches,  and  got  ont,  and 
w«Bt  to  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Afterwards  that  very  speeeh  of  his  was  pablisbed-;aad  1 
ioond  It  to  be  so  extremely  beautlfal,  that  J  actually  were  U  into  piecea  by  reading  it. 

**  I  have  heai^  Borke  often  myself;  but  1  have  thought  it  right  to  preservf  thaad 
iMtttesting  r^maika  of  fiakiDe  ia  lus  own  words."  £.  D.  Clarki. 
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traffic,  for  a  yoang  friend  of  Dr.  Clarke,  showed  him  the  ioi^ 
pressioD  of  a  gem  that  had  lately  passed  through  his  hands,  on 
which  were  represented  some  ancient  symbols  with  the  letteis 
A  V.  After  comparing  this  impression,  which  struck  him  as 
being  extraordinary,  with  some  coins  and  engravings  in  his  own 
possession,  the  gentleman  consulted  Dr.  Clarke,  who,  having 
taken  a  Uttle  time  to  consider,  came  to  him  at  St.  Jolm%  and 
inquired  with  great  eagerness  where  the  gem  w^s.  The 
watchmaker  having  been  mentioned,  was  immediately  bad  re- 
*  course  to,  and  from  him  they  discovered,  that  it  had  been 
sold  to  a  magistrate  residing  about  ten  miles  from  Cambridge, 
who  happened  accidentally  to  be  an  acquaintance  of  Dr« 
Clarke's  friend;  a  chaise  was  immediately  procured,  and 
away  they  went  together  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Gardener,  the 
magistrate  in  question,  who  being  overcome  by  Dk  Clarke's 
entreaties  gave  up  his  bargain,  which  was  carried  off  in  great 
triumph  to  Cambridge.  From  the  moment  this  gem  was  in 
his  possession,  little  else  was  thought  or  talked  of,  for  some 
time  ;  all  his  letters  were  sealed  with  the  signet  of  Augustus ; 
every  authority,  living  or  dead,  likely  to  throw  light  upon  the 
subject  was  consulted,  and  Mrs.  darkens  taste  was  called 
forth  to  make  drawings  from  various  sources  for  the  illustra* 
tion  of  it ;  and  finally  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  was  produced 
his  Dissertation  on  the  Lituus ;  which,  whatever  becomes  of 
the  signet  or  its  history,  will  live  to  evince  his  extraordinary 
industry  and  ingenuity,  and  farther  to  establish  a  distinction 
between  two  antique  symbols,  the  Lituus  and  the  Pedum, 
which  had  hitherto  been  much  confounded.  The  work  was 
read  before  the  Antiquarian  Society  in  1820,  and  published 
in  the  Arch&ologia  for  1821  ;  and  both  before  and  after  its 
publication  was  the  subject  of  a  correspondence  with  Dr. 
Blomfield  and  Mr,  Payne  Knight. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  year,  a  number  of  resident  mem- 
bers of  the  University,  mutually  known  to  each  other,  and 
chiefly  devoted  to  scientifie  pursuits,  associated  together  for 
the  purpose  of  founding  a  Philosophical  Society  at  Cambridge. 
Of  this  scheme,  whose  direct 'object  was  the  promotion   of 
science,  and  its  natural  tendency  to  raise  the  credit  of  the 
University,  Dr.  Clarke  was  of  course  one  of  the  earliest  aod 
one  of  the  most  zealous  advocates  and  supporters ;  and  as  it 
was  thought  advisable,  that  some  address  should  be  provided 
explanatory  of  the  design  and  objects  of  the  Institution,  he 
was  requested  by  a  sort  of  temporary  council,  to  draw  it  ap. 
Accordingly  he  undertook  the  task,   and  his  address  havipg 
been  read  at  the  first  meeting,  was  afterward  printed  by  order 
of  the  Society,  and  circulated  with  the  first  volume  of  thm 
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Transactions ;  although  for  some  reason  it  was  not  connected 
with  the  volume.  Nor  did  his  anxiety  for  the  support  and 
honour  of  the  Society  rest  here  ;  he  wrote  letters  to  almost 
all  the  literary  men  of  his  ac^jjuaintance,  to  request  their  co-- 
operation and  support ;  combatted  with  great  spirit  in  several 
instances,  the  opposition  that  was  made  to  it  from  others ;  and 
cJurini^  the  short  remainder  of  his  life,  contributed  three  Papers^ 
which  were  printed  in  the  first  volume  of  their  Transactions* 

1.  On  the  Chemical  Constituents  of  the  Purple  Precipitate 
of  Cassius. 

2.  On  a  remarkable  Deposite  of  Natron»  formed  in  cavities 
in  the  Tower  of  Stoke  Church,  in  the  parish  of  Hartland,  in 
Devonshire. 

3.  Upon  the  regular  Crystallization  of  Water,  and  upon 
the  form  of  its  primary  Crystals. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  engagements^  it  is  extremely  gratis 
fytng;  to  remember,  with  what  readiness  and  earnestness  he 
applied  himself  not  only  tq  his  ordinary  duties  as  a  clergyman, 
but  even  to  some  additional  ones  which  at  that  time  fell  to  his 
share.  He  preached  six  sermons  during  these  two  years,  at 
St.  Mary's ;  three  of  which,  forming  a  series  upon  prayer, 
were  exceedingly  interesting  and  affecting  when  delivered, 
and  must  be  considered  as  fine  compositions  now ;  but  what 
redounds  still  more  strikingly  to  his  credit,  he  undertook,  under 
very  critical  circumstances,  and  at  the  special  request  of  the 
principal  persons  concerned,  the  duty  of  an  important  parish 
hi  Cambridge,  whereby  he  added  greatly  to  his  clerical  labours 
and  responsibility  ;  inasmuch  as  his  congregation,  being  partly 
academical  and  generally  more  enlightened  than  ^hat  at  Harl- 
ton*  required  a  different  style  in  the  composition  of  his  ser- 
mons. Most '  of  these  last  transactions  took  place  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  respecting  which  he  himself  records,  that  he 
had  not  a  single  day^s  health  in  it. 

The  history  now  advance^  towards  the  close  of  a  life  which 
had  been  long  struggling  with  labours  disproportioned  to  his 
strength,  and  was  at  last  seen  to  sink  under  the  workings  of 
mii)d  too  powerful  and  too  active  for  the  mortal  part  with 
which  it  was  united.  The  progress  of  his  disorder  was  slow, 
but  the  steps  of  it  were  strongly  marked ;  and  as  they  present 
his  character  in  a  new  light,  and  afford  withal  a  salutary  lesson, 
although  it  is  confessed  of  very  limited  application,  i^^nst 
the  danger  of  excess,  even  in  laudable  pursuits,  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  will  be  thought  worthy  of  notice.  At  no  time 
since  his  return  from  bis  last  journey  to  the  continent,  coold 
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his  health  be  considered  as  well  established  ;  even  at  Tinm- 
pington^  a  situation  in  all  respects  favourable  to  it,  be  bad 
several  severe  attacks  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  which  were 
renewed  at  shorter  intervals  after  his  return  to  Cambridge, 
where  his  habits  became  more  sedentary,  and  his  studies  more 
unremitting  and  severe.  Besides  many  other  occasional  de* 
rangements  of  bis  system,  there  was  scarcely  a  single  year  in 
which  the  exertions  and  confinement  attending  his  Lectures 
did  not  bring  on  some  serious  illness,  frequently  accompanying 
but'generally  following  them ;  and  when  these  were  over,i]i» 
Stead  of  relaxation  and  re^se,  he  often  found  such  long  ar- 
rears  of  composition  or  correction  for  his  Ti*avels  as  required 
the  strongest  application  to  recover.  At  these  moments  wben 
compelled  to  continue  his  labours  in  a  state  of  weakness  and 
exhaustion,  he  would  sometimes  complain  to  his  friends  that 
the  burden  of  them  was  too  heavy  for  him  ;  but  the  general 
tendency  and  principle  of  his  mind  was  to  contend  with  them 
and  to  overcome  them ;  and  so  far  was  he  from  decliaiag  his 
aceustomed  duties,  as  his  strength  decreased,  that  to  the  very 
last,  he  was  always  ready  to  undertake  any  new  one,  which 
either  a  sense  of  duty  imposed,  or  even  his  own  good  nature 
brought  upon  him.  **  1  believe,''  says  be,  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
D'Oyly,  in  18  i  6,  **  I  ^enectutCy  for  I  knock  up  sometimes  widi 
my  duty  at  Harlton.  Yet  I  have  lived  to  know  that  the  great 
secret  of  human  happiness  is  this ;  never  suffer  your  energies 
to  stagnate.  The  old  adage  of  ^  too  many  irons  in  the  &e,' 
conveys  an  abominable  lie.  You  cannot  have  too  many; 
poker,  tongs,  and  all — keep  them  all  going.*'  ^otwbs  itiA 
truth  so  much  the  number  and  variety  of  his  employments 
that  broke  down  his  health,  as  the  extreme  and  intense  an^ety 
with  which  some  of  them,  particularly  the  philosophical,  were . 
pursued  by  him ;  an  anxiety  which  intruded  upon  bis  hours  of 
rest,  and  rendered  him  insensible  to  those  corporeal  warnings 
which  usually  guard  other  men  against  too  continued  or  too 
intense  an  employment  of  their  faculties. 

In  1816,  the  year  following  that  of  the  Cambridge  fever,  be 
writes  to  a  friend  that  he  was  laid  up  exactly  as  he  was  the 
year  before,  in  consequence  ol  his  Lectures ;  but  adds,  with 
his  usual  spirit,  *^  I  trust,  however,  the  vessel  will  still  float,  es- 
pecially as  it  has  been  lately  so  buoyant,  for  1  never  had  so 
good  an  audience,  and  never  enjoyed  the  thing  so  much  my- 
self.'* In  1818,  he  had  a  sudden  and  severe  attack  of  iUness 
in  returning  from  his  church  at  Harlton,  which  he  thus  de> 
scribes :  — 

**  You  left  me  going  on  in  a  fair  way  to  drop  off  the  perch  at 
last ;  and  so,  very  effectually,  1  did.     What  with  public  fee* 
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tiures  in  the  day  time,  proof  sheets  day  and  night  afterward^ 
long  sittings,  and  long  fastings,  as  I  was  returning  from  Harl- 
ton,  last  Sunday,  after  rather  more  than  uspa)  duty,  but,  as  I 
thought^in  good  health,  I  was  seized  in  ^he  middle  of  my  ride 
home,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  tftorni,  with  faintness  and  excess- 
ive langour,  and  unable  to  lemain  on  horseback.  Dickes,  of 
Jesus  College,  overtook  me,  and  conveyed  me  into  a  house  by 
the  road-side,  whence  1  was  removed  in  a  chaise :  and  I  have 
been  ill  during  all  the  last  week.  I  am  now  a  little  better,  but 
very  weak,  and  muster  all  my  strength  to  write  this  long  letter 
to  you."* 

The  next  year  he  found  himself  so  weakened  and  exhatisted 
about  the  close  of  his  Lectures,  that  he  went  to  town  to  con- 
sult Dr.  Bailey,  from  whose  prescriptions  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  derived  much  benefit.  In  1820,  besides  his  usual  chroni- 
cal complaints,  he  was  attacked  again  with  a  low  fever,  which 
confined  him  to  his  house,  and  for  several  days  to  bis  bed  ;  bis 
medical  attendants,  as  well  now  as  afterward,  differing  ex* 
ceedingly  from  each  other  as  to  the  nature  of  his  complaints. 
Nevertheless,  he  took  aQ  their  medicines  in  turn,  besides  many 
other  specifics  recommended  by  his  fiiends,  while  he  rejected 
with  a  strange  perversity,  the  only  remedy  in  which  they  all 
agreed,  viz.  relaxation  from  his  philosophical  pursuits^  and 
cheerful  and  moderate  exercise.  Such,  however,  was  the 
force  with  which  he  rallied  from  these  attacks,  and  such  the 
courage  and  even  cheerfulness  with  which  he  bore  himself  un- 
der them,  that  no  serious  apprehensions  of  immediate  danger 
were  entertained  by  his  friends  or  medical  advisers,  who  could 
scarcely  bring  themselves  to  believe  that  a  spirit  capable  of 
such  continued  and  increasing  exertions,  and  abouiMJing  in 
such  playful  and  amusing  sallies,  was  actually  hastening  to- 
wards its  earthly  term  ;  and  as  a  proof  of  this  general  per- 
suasion, it  may  be  mentioned,  that  so  late  as  the  summer  of 


*  This  letter  wat  addressed  to  a  young  officer,  a  oear  relation  of  Dr.  Clarke  (Lieu< 
tenant  Chappel  of  the  Nary,)  in  whose  welfare  he  always  took  the  greatest  interest. 
Thb  gentleman  was  an  author  lirmself,  haviiir  written  an  aeconnt  of  two  TOjases  to 
the  north,  in  which  he  was  enployed  :  and  uie  remainder  of  the  letter  Is  so  fuU  di 
good  sense,  that  a  part  of  it  has  been  here  subjoined : 

<*  There  are  two  or  three  points  to  which  you  should  \0^  in  all  yoi^  future  compo> 
aitions.  Avoid  a  redundancy  of  epithets— 4hey  nvehr  do  toy  senrice  ;  and  where 
there  is  amblcuity,  they  are  always  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Again,  in  your  Voyage  to 
Newfoundland  you  use  sometimes  what  is  called  fine  words,  instead  of  manly  (Uction ; 
yon  talk  of  prqfvndity  instead  of  dcp(A«-of  (flUtude  iif stead  of  AetgAI— than  whiel^ 
nothing  can  tend  more  to  lower  our  estimation  of  a  winter's  taste  or  jrenios. — It  is 
making  a  reader  sick  wiUi  the  Tolgar  sweets  of  nOTolsand  newspaper  pun,  written  by 
the  muses  and  goremesses  of  the  '  Boarding  schools  for  younr  ladies  upon  a  gentca 
plan.*  To  confess  the  troth  to  you,  it  is  wuit  I  hare  been  endeavoBrinff  to  onlean, 
erer  since  I  became  an  author ;  for  although  uneducated  at  these  ^boarding-aohoob,' 
yet  I WM  made  to  imbibe  •omethtng  of  this  at  a  jtrj  early  p^od  of  life.'* 

Pp2 
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18C1|  an  ensurance  was  effected  on  bis  life.  In  that  year  io- 
deed  he  had  gone  through  bis  Lectures  with  more  than  omal 
ease,  and  finished  them,  as  he  records  in  his  jouma],  m  $ood 
health.  Not  long  after  their  close,  however,  nevr  and  mote 
formidable  symptoms  beg^n  to  appear ;  yiolent  and  continittd 
headaches,  deafnens,  dizziness,  weakness  of  sight,  and  to 
crown  this  aiSieting  list,  a  polypus  in  his  nose.  For  thisy  the 
most  pressing  of  bis  complaints,  be  went  to  town  on  the  16th 
of  August,  and  immediately  and  cheerfully  submitted  to  aa 
operation  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  from  which  be  returned  with 
fresh  spirits  and  a  sensation  of  general  relief ;  but  scarcely 
had  he  time  to  breathe  from  this  operation,  before  his  family 
was  Tiflited  with  a  calamity  which  absorbed  every  feeling  for 
himself,  and  caused  what  his  own  sufferings  never  did,  a  sus- 
pension of  all  his  literary  pursuits.  His  wife,  far  advanced  ia 
pregnancy,  and  three  of  his  younger  children,  sickened  one  by 
one  with  a  Typhus  fever  ;  and  in  a  few  days  were  all  reduced 
by  the  violence  of  the  disorder  to  a  state  of  the  most  immi'* 
nent  danger.  What  he  felt  during  this  period,  and  what  he 
went  through,  can  only  be  judged  of  by  those  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  general  tenderness  of  his  nature,  as  well  as 
with  his  passionate  affection  for  his  wife  ;  but  it  may  be  af- 
firmed with  truth,  that  there  never  was  a  moment  of  his 
life  in  which  his  conduct  appears  to  so  great  an  advantage 
under  so  many  points  of  view.  It  would  be  difficult  to  fi^ 
any  where  a  more,  affecting  picture  of  conjugal  and  parental 
tenderness — of  self  devotion  for  the  sake  of  others* — of  firm- 
ness, watchfulness,  and  solicitude,  than  the  letters  written  by 
him  to  his  friends  under  these  afiiicting  circumstances  disclose. 
During  the  period  of  the  greatest  danger,  he  was  constantly 
employed  night  and  day  in  going  from  one  bed  to  another, 
supplying  the  wants  of  the  patients,  studying  the  appearances 
of  the  disorder,  and  watching  the  alterations  that  took  place  ; 
and  once,  when  the  servants  all  broke  in  upon  him  in  a  body 
at  the  dead  of  night,  and  told  him.  to  send  for  some  friend  as 
one  of  the  chSdren  was  certainly  dying,  and  another  neatly  ia 
the  same  state,  so  far  from  sinking  under  the  shock  of  this  in- 
telligence, he  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  calm  their  fears, 
and  to  inspire  them  with  better  hopes.  In  all  this,  however, 
•  he  may  be  thought  to  have  only  followed  the  natural  bent  of  his 
benevolence,  strongly  excited  by  the  danger  of  persons  so  dear 
to  him  ;  but  the  document  upon  which  the  attention  of  his  biog- 
rapher has  been  chiefly  fixed,  as  indicative  of  higher  virtaea^  is 


*  See  Appendilz. 
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a  small  pocket-book,  kept  for  bis  own  ose,  in  which  are  noted 
down  from  time  to  time  the  changes  of  the  disorder,  and  his  own 
thoughts  arising  out  of  them  ;  thoughts  which,  .however  vari- 
oils  or  powerful  the  passions  that  gave  them  birth,  always  ter- 
minated in  devotion  :  the  moment  of  extreme  peril  for  Mrs. 
Clarke  is  recorded  with  an  earnest  prayer  to  the  Father  of  all 
Mercies  for  better  times  :  the  account  of  her  convalescence  is 
closed  with  a  heart-felt  praise — Grod  be  thanked,  the  Author  of 
all  good  gifts.  Such  are  the  trying  circumstances  in  which  true 
'  piety  is  manifested  ;  and  these  silent  breathings  of  his  soul  ia 
communion  only  with  his  Maker,  will  be  remembered  with 
oomfort  by  his  friends,  when  all  that  delighted  in  his  conversa- 
tion, or  informed  in  his  writings,  will  be  regarded  with  compa- 
rative indifference. 

Mrs,  Clarke  was  seized  with  the  fever  on  the  2 1st  of  Sep- 
tember, and  was  declared  convalescent  in  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber ;   but  as  another  severe  trial  awaited  her,  his  anxiety  for 
her  was  not  removed  till  the  1st  of  December,  when,  almost 
beyond  bis  hopes,  having  been  safely  delivered  of  an  infant  in 
perfect  health,  every  fear  for  her  well-doing  was  removed.     It 
was  then,  and  not  till  then,  that  he  resumed  his  occupations 
with  his  accustomed  ardour,  pressing  forward  with  the  last 
volume  of  his  Travels,  and  entering  upon  a  course  of  experi- 
ments with  the  ores  which  produce  Cadmium  :  and  although 
the  symptoms  of  bis  disorder  had  now  returned  upon  him,  ag- 
gravated e;ctremely  by  the  fatigue  and  anxiety  he  had  lately 
undergone,  they  seemed  neither  to  have  depressed  his  spirits, 
nor  to  have  damped  the  ardour  of  his  pursuits  ;  of  which  the 
following  trait  will  be  considered  as  a  proof.     In  the  course  of 
the  summer,  his  relation,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Newling,  had  frequently 
directed  his  attention  to  a  collection  of  minerals,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Litchfield,  advertised  for  sale  in  December,  in 
which,  among  other  valuable  specimens,  was  a  piece  *  of  rock 
crystal  enclosing  a  drop  of  moveable  water.    For  this  Dr. 
Clarke  became  the  successful  bidder  at  the  sale  through  his 
friend,  and  having  learned  afterward  that  a  young  lady  had 
been  his  competitor,  whose  disappointment  was  said  to  have 
cost  her  a  tear,  he  wrote  some  verses  to  console  her,  and  de- 
sired his  cousin  to  lay  them  at  her  feet,  with  the  intimation, 
which  he  hoped  would  be  his  excuse,  that  the  specimen  was 
intended  for  his  Lectures.    To  show  the  spirit  of  the  man  at 
such  a  moment,  as  well  for  the  sake  of  the  pious  thought  con- 
tained in  them,  it  has  been  thought  right  to  insert  them  here. 

Fnr  bdy,  on  thr  taid«r  cheek, 

No  tMr  for  thia  mar  thiiie ; 
Thif  tear  wiH  often  deftl j  niieak 

Tbj  Maker'*  pniM  mmI  tubie  I 


i 
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Here,  ikx^  witliia  its  ciyftal  fooiit, 
The  dew  of  Rearea  appean  ; 

Such  dew  at  erst  firom  Hermon'smoiifit 
On  Sion  feU  in  tears. 


Thii  limpid  drop  a  racred  theme 

Still  as  it  laoTea  ordains, 
And  speaks  the  hand  of  pow*r  supreme 

That  omnipresent  reigns. 

From  the  end  of  this  month,  however,  the  sense  of  his  dis- 
order seems  to  have  been  more  painful,  and  the  progress  of  it 
more  rapid.     Writing  to  a  friend,  he  says, 

*^  The  deafness,  noise  in  my  ears,  and  giddiness,  bas  so 
much  increased,  that  I  have  applied  twenty-four  leeches  to  the 
back  of  my  neck.  What  makes  roe  write  to  yoa  is,  to  ask 
why  you  were  cupped  ?  Was  it  not  for  a  similar  complaint  ? 
Yesterday  1  should  have  fallen  down  if  I  had  not  caught  hold 
of  one  of  the  cabinets  in  my  Ledure-room  ;  a  sound  Tike  dis- 
tant cannon  rushed  into  my  ears,  attended  with  dimness  of 
sight,  and  extreme  giddiness.  I  believe  it  is  all  from  the 
stomach — but  it  was  increased  tenfold  by  the  late  ilJness  of  all 
my  family.     Thank  God  !    they  are  all  well.'* 

These  distressing  symptoms  were  soon  after  followed  by  a 
sort  of  crisis  in  the  disorder,  during  which  he  iiras  more 
thoroughly  sensible  of  the  perilous  state  of  his  own  health, 
than  at  any  other  period  either  before  or  after.  For  the  first 
time  of  his  life  he  entertained  thoughts  of  suspending  for  a 
while  the  duties  of  his  church,  and  of  giving  up  his  Lectures 
for  the  next  year ;  and  to  Mrs.  Clarke  he  stated  with  great 
tenderness,  his  apprehension  that  he  should  not  recover ;  ex- 
pressing, however,  no  fear  of  death  on  "his  own  account,  which 
he  considered  as  the  Christian's  rest,  but  lamenting  the  probable 
desolation  of  herself  and  her  children  when  left  alone  to  strug- 
gle in  the  world  ;  wTiile  to  his  brother,  whom  he  saw  at  Wind- 
sor in  January,  when  he  took  his  boys  to  school  at  Eton,  be 
expressed  more  decidedly  his  conviction,  in  his  own  emphatic 
way,  that  he  was  sent  for. 

A  short  and  deceitful  interval  of  ease  followed,  in  which  the 
intermitting  of  the  disorder  gave  him  reason  to  hope  that  he 
was  slowly  recovering ;  and  under  this  impression  he  entered 
once  more,  in  the  middle  of  the  month,  upon  a  course  of 
chemical  experiments,  preparatory  to  his  Lectures,  which 
were  to  begin  in  March :  but  from  the  moment  he  had  stepped 
within  the  circle  of  these  fascinating  operations,  there  was  no 
longer  either  thought  or  power  of  retreating ;  for  the  usual 
excitement  attending  this  preparation,  co-operatihg  with  the 
effects  of  the  disorder,  which  ultimately  tenninated  in  an  affec- 
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tion  of  the  brain,  brought  on  a  course  of  unnatural  efforts,  in- 
finitely exceeding  ail  his  former  unprudenceB,  and  partaking 
strongly  o(  the  delirium  which  quickly  followed. 

**  1  have  left  him  iii  an  evening,"  says  a  friend,  *^  about  this 
time,  with  a  promise  that  he  would  go  to  bed,  and  on  the  fol*' 
lowing  morning  have  found  tbat  he  had  been  np  a  considera- 
ble   part  of  the  night,  engaged  in  a  series  of  unwholesome 
operations  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.''    In  this  melancholy 
state  of  self-abandonment,  deaf  to  the  remonstrances  of  his 
friends,  insensible  of  hist  own  danger,  almost  incapable  of  sdf- 
control,*  and  intent  only  upon  the  due  performance  of  bis  ap- 
proaching duties,  he  supported  an  ineffectual  struggle  with  hi» 
disorder  till  the  middle  of  Feb.  when  his  strength  enturely  fail- 
ing him,  and  being  no  longer  able  to  stand  up,  he  sank  reluc- 
tantly into  his  bed,  and  trom  thence  dictated  to  his  servant  the 
course  of  operations  he  wished  to  pursue,  and  there  received 
from  him  the  results.     Up  to  this  time,  however,  the  arrange- 
ments of  his  mind  seem  to  have  been  vivid  and  distinct  as  far 
as  philosophy  was  concerned,  and  its  energies  unabated.     His 
last  paper,  in  Dr.  Thomson's  Annals,  is  dated  the  sixth  of  Feb- 
ruai^,  and  contains  a  clear  statement  of  a  complicate  operation 
in    chemistry,  lor  obtaining  Cadmium  from  sheet  zinc.     On 
Tuesday  the  12th,  he  wrote  from  his  bed  upon  the  same  subject 
to  Mr.  Lunn ;  and  on  Thursday  the  £Oth,  another  letter  to  Dn 
Wollaston,  reporting  his  last  operation.     On  Friday  the  21sty 
Mr.  Lunn  saw  him,  when  he  was  quite  rational  upon  this  sub-> 
ject,  as  far  as  he  was  permitted  to  speak,  though  sick  and  in  bed^ 
On  Saturday  he  was  carried  to  town  for  advice,  by  Sir  William 
and  Lady  Rush,  where  he  was  attended  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
^Dr.  Bailey,  and  Dr.  Scudamore.     But  their  efbrts  to  save  him 
were  in  vain ;  the  rest  of  bis  liib,  about  a  fortnight,  over  which 
a  veil  will  soon  be  drawn,  was  like  a  feverish  dream  alter  a 
day  of  strong  excitement,  when  the  same  ideas  chase  each  other 
through  the  mind  in  a  perpetual  round,  and  baffle  every  attempt 


*  The  letter  wbieh  followi.  written  u,  few  dayt  beftm  hk  remoral  to  town,  will  eoa- 
r«j  iome  notion  of  the  ttate  in  which  he  ww  at  thi>  eritieal  period.  It  wm  eddreteed 
to  the  ReT.  Mr.  LunOj  who  freqnenti  j  eaaisted  him  at  thia  time  in  hie  operations,  end 
to  whom  the  author  or  thia  Memoir  it  indebted  for  much  Taloahle  -inlbniiatioik  reip^- 
lag  the  pnmifta  and  prodoctiona  of  hia  latter  years  i-^ 

*'  Alter  being  up  aU  night,  and  taking  more  care  than  1  erer  did  before,  I  kMt  every 
atom  of  the  Cadmium,  owing  to  Uio  great  heat  in  the  last  eyaporation.  It  came  away 
in  orange-colonred  fumes,  very  pretty,  but  very  alarming  to  me.  I  most  be  trouble- 
some to  you  to  beg  for  all  my  zinc  back  agAin,  except  as  much  as  will  enable  yon  to 
aay  if  lead  be  present.  I  am  going  to  work  on  five  nundred  more  grains  in  my  L^e- 
tnre-roon.  But  never  collect  the  sulphuret  on  a  filter.  It  sticks  to  it  as  tny  illncsa 
does  to  me ;  and  by  boihng  the  filter  in  muriatie  aeid,  this  acid  was  contaminated  with 
iniphurieacld,tboughIwwh«ditrep««t«dly.  I  expeot  not  t»  find  more  Umii  one  pec 
^Dt.  of  Qadmiitm.  **  £t  V*  ^^ 
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to  baniflh  them.  Notbing  teemed  to  occupy  his  attenibii,  but 
the  sjUabus  oi  his  Lectures^  and  the  detiuis  of  the  opentiomf, 
which  he  had  just  finished ;  nor  coald  there  exist  to  hts  fneiids 
a  stronger  proof  that  all  control  over  his  mind  was  gone,  Aon 
the  ascendancy  of  such  thoughts,  at  a  season  when  the  de- 
TOtion  so  natural  to  him,  and  of  late  so  striking^j  exhibited 
under  circumstances  far  less  trying^  would,  in  a  sounder  state, 
have  been  the  prime,  if  not  the  only  mover  of  his  soul.  One 
lucid  interval  there  was,  in  which,  to  judge  from  the  subject 
and  the  manner  of  his  conversation,  he  had  the  command  of 
his  thoughts  as  well  as  a  sense  of  his  danger ;  for  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Lieutenant  Chappel  and  Mr.  Cripps,  he  pronounced 
a  very  pathetic  euiogiumupon  Mrs.  Clarke,  and  recommended 
her  earnestly  to  the  care  of  those  about  him  ;  but  when  the 
current  of  his  thoughts  seemed  running  fast  towards  those 
pious  contemplatioiis  in  which  they  would  naturally  have  rest- 
ed, his  mind  suddenly  relapsed  into  the  power  of  its  foroaer 
occupantR,  from  which  it  never  more  was  free.  At  times  in- 
deed  gleams  of  his  former  kindness  and  intelligence  would 
mingle  with  the  wildness  of  his  delirium  in  a  manner  the  most 
striking  and  affecting ;  and  then  rven  his  incoherences,  to  use 
his  own  thought  respecting  another  person,  who  had  finisbed 
his  race  shortly  before  him,  were  as  the  wreck  of  some  beau- 
tifiil  decayed  structure,  when  all  its  goodly  ornaments  and 
stately  pillars  (all  in  promiscuous  ruin.  He  died  on  Saturday, 
the  9th  of  March,  and  was  buried  in  Jesus  College  Chapel,  on 
the  18th  of  the  same  month. 

He  left  seven  children,  five  sons  and  two  daughters ;  Ibe 
eMest  son  not  fifteen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Few  persons  have  left  the  world  more  honoured  or  more 
regretted.  The  tears  of  genius  have  been  shed  around  his 
tomb,  and  every  mark  with  which  respect  or  kindness  can  ho- 
nour departed  merit  is  preparing  to  grace  his  memory. 

A  monument,  erected  in  Jesus  College  Chapel,  near  lus 
grave,  at  the  expense  of  his  fellow  collegians,  will  serve  ^o 
stimulate  the  youth  of  that  society  in  the  paths  of  enterprise  and 
science :  s  bust,  executed  by  Chantrey,  at  the  cost  of  his  lite- 
rary friends,  principally  members  of  the  Philosophical  Society, 
at  Cambridge,  will  perpetuate  the  honour  of  one  of  its  most 
distinguished  ornaments  and  founders :  while  his  collection  of 
minerals,*  fixed  by  the  liberal  suffrages  of  the  University  within 
its  precincts,  will  remain  an  appropriate  memorial  of  the  respect 


\ 


*  Hb  coUe^donor  mbuniUtrw  wm  Ttlaea  bv  Mr.  Hswlrad  at  WW.  hvst  th»  Wh  i 

ftrAtj  Toted  for  Om  purcbtf e  ^it,  1500/.  i 
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fmid  by  that  body  to  their  first  miueralo^ical  professor.  But 
the  best  proof  of  the  many  excellent  qualities  of  his  heart,  is 
the  sincere  and  ready  kindness  shown  towards  his  family  since 
his  death — ^kindness  not  less  honourable  to  human  nature*  than 
to  the  individual  for  whose  sake  it  has  been  ez(>rted — derived 
sot  from  the  wealthy  or  the  great,  by  w  horn  it  would  t»e  lightly  felt, 
but  from  persons  of  his  own  rank  and  means,  and  involving 
sacrifices  which  nothing  but  friendship  and  affection  could  war- 
rant. 

His  character  will  be  best  gathered  from  his  writings  and  his 
life,  and  to  them  perhaps  it  would  be  wiser  to  intrust  it,  but  the 
friend  who  has  paid  this  tribute  to  his  memory,  cannot  quit  his 
task  without  endeavouring  to  brim;  togettier  some  features  of 
a  portrait,  which  ought  to  represent,  one  of  the  most  amiable 
and  the  most  intellectual  of  men. 

The  two  most  remarkable  qualities  of  his  mlhd  were  enthu- 
siasm and  benevolence,  remarkable  not  more  for  the  degree  in 
which  they  were  possessed  by  him,  than  for  the  happy  combi- 
nations in  which  they  entered  into  the  whole  course  and  tenor 
of  his  life ;  modifying  and  forming  a  character,  in  which  the 
most  eager  pursuit  of  science  was  softened  by  social  and  moral 
views,  and  an  extensive  exercise  of  all  the  charities  of  our  na- 
ture was  animated  with  a  spirit  which  gave  them  a  higher  value 
In  the  minds  of  all  with  whom  he  had  relation  or  communion. 

His  ardour  for  knowledge,  not  unaptly  called  by  his  old  tutor, 
literary  heroism,  was  one  of  the  mo»t  zealous,  the  most  sustain- 
ed, the  most  enduring  principles  of  action^  that  ever  animated 
a  human  breast;  a  principle  which  strengthened  with  his  in-^ 
creasing  years,  and  carried  him  at  last  to  an  extent  and  variety 
of  knowledge  infinitely  exceeding  the  prombe  of  his  youth, 
and  apparently  disproportioued  to  the  means  with  which  he 
was  endowed ;  (or  though  his  memory  was  admirable,  his  atten- 
tion always  ardent  and  awake,  and  his  perceptions  quick  and 
vivid,  the  grasp  of  his  mind  was  not  greater,  than  that  of  other 
intelligent  .men;  and  in  closeness  and  acuteness  of  reasoning, 
he  had  certainly  no  advantage,  while  his  devious  and  analytic 
method  of  acquiring  knowledge,  involving  as  it  did  in  some  of 
the  steps  all  the  pain  of  a  discovery,  was  a  real  impediment  in 
his  way,  which  required  much  patient  labour  to  overcome. 
But  the  unwearied  energy  of  this  passion  bore  down  every  ob- 
stacle and  supplied  every  defect ;  and  thus  it  was,  that  always 
pressing  forward  without  losing  an  atom  of  the  ground  he  had 
gained,  profiting  by  his  own  errors  as  much  as  by  the  lights  of 
other  men,  his  maturer  advances  in  knowledge  often  extorted 
respect  from  the  very  persons  who  had  regarded  his  early  efforts 
with  a  sentiment  approaching  to  ridicule.    Allied  to  this  ivaa 
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generous  love  of  geniuB,  with  his  quick  perception  of  it  in 
other  men;  qualities  whicb»  united  with  his  good  nature, ex- 
empted him  from  those  envyings  and  jealousies  which  it  is  tbe 
tendency  of  literary  amhition  to  inspire,  and  rendered  him  no 
lees  disposed  to  honour  the  successful  efforts  of  the  competitofs 
who  had  got  before  him  in  the  race,  than  prompt  to  encourage 
those  whom  accident  or  want  of  opportunity  had  left  behind* 
But  the  most  pleasing  exercise  of  these  qualities  was  to  be  oh* 
served  in  his  intercourse  with  modest  and  intelligent  yoaiy 
men ;    none  of  whom  ever  lived  n\uch  in  his  society  without 
being  improved  and  delighted  ^improved  by  the  enlargement 
or  elevation  of  their  views,  and  delighted  with  having  some 
useful  or  honourabta  pursuit  suitable  to  their  talents  pointed 
out  to  them,  or  some  portion  of  bis  own  enthusiasm  imparted 
to  their  minds. 

As  a  parish  /Triest,  in  which  capacity  his  character  has  not 
been  touched  upon,  he  was  kind,  charitable,,  and  attentive ; 
not  contenting  himself  with  his  prescribed  duties  on  a  Sunday, 
but  visiting  his  flock  frequently  in  the  week  as  occasion  required, 
and  otherwise  employing  himself  in  devising  means  for  their 
spiritual  welfare  and  improvement.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned a  Sunday  school,  which  be  established  and  conducted 
himself  with  unusual  attention  and  success,  catechizing  the 
children  from  the  reading-desk,  and  making  them  repeat  their 
lessons  in  the  presence  of  the  congregation,  whom  he  thus  con- 
trived to  interest  in  their  progress.  Nor  can  his  friends  easily 
forget  the  delight  with  which  he  was  accustomed  to  carryover 
lo  Harlton,  caps,  bonnets,  ribands,  &c.  prepared  by  Mrs.  Clarke, 
as  rewards  for  the  most  deserving  of  the  children.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  add,  that  as  a  preacher  he  was  popular  and  eminent ; 
for  endowed  as  he  was  with  so  many  requisites  for  eloquence, 
and  capable  of  animatmg  the  tamest  and  most  ordinary  sub- 
jects, it  would  have  been  strange  indeed  if  he  could  have  been 
any  thing  but  powerful  and  energetic  wheii  engaged  in  topies 
involving  the  deepest  interests  of  humanity,  and  inspired  by  a 
book,  which,  independeat  of  its  doctrines  and  precepts,  was 
always  regarded  by  him  with  the  utiteost  admiration  and  reve- 
rence. But  it  is  pleasing  to  record  upon  the  most  unquestiona- 
Ue  testimony,  that  the  effect  of  his  discourses  from  the  puipit 
was  even  more  striking  and  pursuasive  than  his  fine  qualities 
might  have  given  reason  to  expect.  The  crowded  audiences, 
both  of  young  and  old,  which  always  attended  him  at  St.  Mary's, 
afford  the  best  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held 
by  the  University ;  and  the  subjoined  letter  from  a  prelate  with 
whom  he  was  intimate,  relating  to  a  sermon  delivered  in  bis 
parish  church  of  All  Saints,  in  1820,  will  furnish  an  interesting 
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specimen  of  the  effect  produced  by  bim  in  tbe  discbarge  of  bis 
more  ordinary  duty.*  His  sermons  wbich  remain,  exhibit 
great  eloquen(5e  and  pathos,  and  some  of  them  may  probably 
hereafter  be  given  to  the  public. 

Of  that  happy  combination  of  qualities  and  endowments  for^ 
which  he  was  so  distinguished  and  admired  in  general  society, 
enough  perhaps  has  been  already  said,  although  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  do  justice  to  such  a  theme.  It  may  be  added,  however,  that 
though  he  often  gave  the  tone  to  the  conversation,  he  was  more 
disposed  to  bring  forward  the  opinions  of  other  men  than  to 
take  the  lead  in  it  himself,  and  the  genuine  delight  with  which 
he  hailed  a  bright  or  good  thought  from  others,  was  one  source 
of  tbe  pleasure  which  he  gave. 

In  the  bosom  of  his  own  family,  and  in  the  intercourse  of 
intimate  friendship,  he  was  more  kind,  engaging,  and  affection- 
ate, than  can  be  well   conceived  by  those  who  did  not  know 
him.     It  was  here  thai  the  warmth  of  his  heart,  and  the  cheer- 
fulness of  his  spirit  appeared  to  most  advantage,  and  though 
tbe  slightest  acquaintance  was  enough  to  excite  an  interest  in 
his  behalf,  yet  the  nearer  he  was  approached  and  the  more  inti- 
mately he  was  known,  the  more  delightful  did  he  appear.     His 
tete-a-tete  conversation  with  a  friend  was  a  perpetual  flow  of 
humour*  kindness,  and  intelligence,  in  which  every  fold  of  his 
heart  was  laid  open,  and  the  confidence  and  even  energies  he 
felt  were  almost  certain  to  be  inspired.     It  was  quite  impossible 
for  an  intelligent  man  whom  he  regarded  to  be  dull  in  his  so- 
ciety, or  to  have  occasion  to  inquire  within  himself  what  he  was 
to  say.     In  fine,  all  who  were  closely  connected  with  him  must 
fed  that  with  him  one  great  charm  of  their  existence  is  gone. 
In  public  life  his  loss  will  be  long  and  severely  felt;  but  in  pri- 
vate it  is  irreparable.     In  the  walks  of  science  his  place  may 
be  supplied ;  another  traveller  equally  patriotic  and  enlightened, 
may  like  him  enrich  his  country  with  the  spoils  of  otheA*  ages, 
and  of  other  climes ;  and  his  mantle  may  be  caught  by  some 
gifted  academic,  who  will  perhaps'  remind  his  audience  of  the 
genius  and  eloquence  they  have  lost ;  but  the  void  occasioned 


*  '*I  htiV  read  your  sermon  wliich  I  now  return  with  a  thousand  thanks.  It  10, 
noutirelj,  one  of  the  most  affeeting^  and  elo<iuent,  and  at  the  same  time,  irell  connect- 
ed and  weii  arranged  compositions  I  e?er  read.  Such  nppeab,  and  so  deliTered  as  this 
wtf  ud  all  are  that  come  from  you.  must  have  sent  away  many  a  heart,  torn  for  what 
had  passed,  anxious  to  make  amends,  if  amends  were  in  their  power,  and  ezcraciatod 
if  the  opportunity  of  amended  conduct  were  remored  from  them  for  ever*  Ton  are, 
yourself^scarcely  aware  of  the  effisct  produced  hy  such  powerful  addreMCS  to  the  hu* 
nan  heart 

'<  May  God  long  keep  yon  to  yoar  family,  and  to  those  who  hare  the  forttmate  op- 
portunity of  hearing  such  words  of  Christian  instruction. 

"  Erer  mof  t  faithfoUy  yovt." 
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by  his  detth  in  the  breasts  of  bis  family  and  friends  can  nerer 
be  filled  np. 

The  following  lines,  which  are  a  tribute  of  affection  to  I>r. 
Clarke  from  the  pen  of  Professor  droyth,  tonch  with  so  mn^ 
truth  and  feeling  upon  the  most  memorable  points  of  his  life 
and  character,  that  they  can  no  where  find  a  more  appropriate 
place  than  in  the  close  of  a  work  dedicated  to  his  memory. 

Fu  o'tr  each  traet  nomrn*^  each  diftant  laad. 
From  h«pktDd*9  mowt  to  Ervpt*a  banug  aad 
The  tnreller  paft'd— end  wuLng  Fame  had  now 
Placed  her  bright  wreath  opoa  hv  honoued  brow ; 
Oranta'f  calm  l>oweri  had  roaulhim  aeemed  to  eloae. 
And  happ7  Love  had  MothM  him  to  repoie. 

Twaa  then  that  science  to  hb  anient  view 
Unveil'd  her  openinc  worhia  of  promiae  new. 
— Alaa  for  man !  the  being  of  an  hoar ! 
Fnil  heir  of  endleaa  hope,  bvt  boonded  power ! 
Worn,  faint,  beneath  the  atill  aspiring  urn, 
Ezliaiisted,  lifelem  sonk  tii'  oneqaai  frame. 

How  Tainlj  now  may  finU  alfeotion**  ttars , 
How  vain  the  host  which  poblic  homage  rean, 
While  Friendship,  with  reaistlesv  gric?  inspired. 
Sighs  o'er  the  araonr  which  it  once  admired. 
And  mooms  the  genius,  that  with  £aal  sway 
Had  "o'er  Informed  the  tenement  of  clay.*' 

Yet  tho'  on  earth  benighted  and  conSned, 
Not  rain  the  towering  hope,  th'  unwearied  mind  - 
Hie  dead  shall  Htcu  another  and  the  same. 
The  sage's  ire  shall  be  the  seraph's  flame ; 
The  reu  shall  part,  and  o'er  the  daik  unknown 
Bepou'd  th'  eiRil^ence  of  the  liring  throne. 
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Critique  on  ike  Character  and  Writings  of  Sir  George  Wheler^  Knt. 
as  a  Traveller;  in  a  Letfer  to  the  Rev.  F,  Wrangham. 

Mr  DEAR  Wranguau, 

Thb  Dews  that  you  are  about  to  publish  a  Memoir  of  Sir  George 
Wkeier^  by  so  emineot  a  scholar  as  Dr.  Zouch;  is  as  gratifying  to  me 
and  to  all  your  friends  in  this  University  as  it  will  be  to  the  literary 
world  in  general.  There  is  not  perhaps  any  part  of  English  biog- 
raphy so  destitute  of  mformation  as  that  which  relates  to  this  ac- 
complished, amiable, 'and  I  will  add,  illustrious  traveller.  Very 
little  more  at  present  is  known  concerning  him,  than  what  we  gather 
from  the  narrative  of  his  *  Journey  into  Chreece^  published  after  his 
return  y  first  by  his  companion  Dr.  Spon^  ofLyons^  and  subsequently 
by  himselC  You  ask  me  to  state  my  opinion  of  his  merits  as  a  tra- 
veller, and  the  character  which  1  had  formed  of  his  writings,  from 
my  own  personal  observations,  after  comparing  his  descriptions  with 
the  places  and  many  of  the  objects  referred  to  upon  the  spot.  I 
shall  do  this  with  the  greatest  willingness,  because,  during  my  tra* 
Tela  iQ  Greece,  I  had  Wheler^s  book  often  in  my  hands  :  and  I  re- 
gret very  much  that,  when  I  vioited  Jerusalem^  I  was  not  provided 
with  the  curious  little  tract  upon  the  '*  Primitive  Churches^*  publish- 
ed by  him  after  he  became  Prebendary  of  Durham ;  a  work*  now 
become  rare,  but  admirably  calculated  for  aiding  the  researches  of 
trarellers,  who  may  wish  to  compare  the  present  appearance  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  with  the  account  given  by  JEJutefrtust 
of  the  original  structure. 

Respecting  the  merits  of  Wheler,  as  a  traveller,  there  can  be 
but  one  opinion  among  those  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  judg- 
ing. That  he  was  diligent  in  his  researches,  btelligent,  faithful,  a 
good  naturalist,  and  a  zealous  antiquary,  cannot  be  disputed.  That 
he  was  profoundly  learned,  will  perhaps  not  be  sa readily  admitted. 
It  may  be  said,  that  for  the  erudition  display ed  in  his  book  of  travels, 
he  was  mainly  indebted  to  his  companion  Spon;  a  charge  easily 
urged|  and  after  all  not  so  easy  to  be  proveol.     Wkder  confesses, 


^  *  An  Aoeoiwt  of  th»CharchM  orplaG«9  of  AsKmblv  of  tbe  F4iiutiTe  CbliftiaVy 
&c  by  Sir  George  Wheler,'  Load.  1689. 
t  De  Tit&  Cojurtant.  Uk  3. 
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that  he  copied  into  his  work  some  passages  as  he  found  Umbi  aJreacfy 
pabliahed  by  bis  fellow-lrareller  :*  but  the  facta,  to  wtich  those 
passages  relate,  may  have  existed  previously  in  his  own  Jonnai  ; 
and,  with  regard  to  the  erudition  by  which  they  are  accompanuedy 
the  later  writings  of  Whder  sufficiently  prove  that  his  litentf 
attainments  enabled  him  to  supply  every  illostratioa  of  this  oatnre. 
The  characteristics  of  the  man,  as  gathered  from  the  view  of  him 
s^orded  by  his  writings,  seem  to  have  been  mildness  and  pi«ty. 
Tl}at  ardent  love  of  his  country,  which  in  almost  every  EngUA  tra- 
veller is  increased  by  the  privations  sustained  in  foreign  territories^ 
and  especially  when  he  beholds  the  «tate  of  oppression  and  degra- 
dation  into  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  Eati  have  falleo*  is  remark- 
ably conspicuous  in  Whcler,  Upon  bis  return  to  his  native  land, 
he  breaks  forth  in  exclamations  o(  gratitude  to  the  Supreme  Bein|^t 
'*  who  had  placed* the  lot  of  his  inheritance  in  a  land  that  he  had 
blessed  and  hedged  about  for  himself;  where  nothing  is  waotiii^  to 
supply  the  defects  of  frail  nature  ;  where  every  niHn's  right,  from 
the  prince  to  the  peasant,  is  secured  to  him  by  the  protecdon  of 
good  and  wholesome  laws."  To  feel  the  trnth  of  this  in  its foW  feic^ 
and  to  be  made  duly  aware  of  the  advantages  possei^sed  by  Great 
J^rttatn  over  every  other  nation  upon  earth,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
know  what  the  condition  of  society  is  in  other  countries,  and  how 
their  governments  are  administered.  Alluding  to  his  own  pious  ha* 
bits  of  reflection  *^  upon  the  various  events  of  things,  and  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature,"  and  forese^eing  that  there  were  some  to  whom 
this  serious  turn  of  mind  would  not  be  pleasing,  he  says;;^  ''As  to 
men  of  this  irreligious  temper,  I  make  no  other  answer,  bat  thai  I 
designed  to  write  a»  a  Christian  traveller  and  philosopher;  aadif 
my  book  be  unacceptable  to  them,  because  it  savours  of  my  reli- 
gion, they  may  leave  it  (as  they  do  their  Bibles)  to  others,  who  will 
like  it  better  upon  that  account."  What  the  effect  was  of  soch  ha- 
bits upon  a  temper  naturally  amiable,  appears  in  the  accoont  which 
he  has  given  of  bis  state  of  mind,  after  being  deserted  by  his  com- 
panion iSpon,  the  day  of  their  separation  at  TurcoChorio,  I  re- 
member being  much  struck  with  the  passage,  having  had  the  satis- 
faction of  reading  it  upon  the  very  spot  where  they  paVted : — 
**  Thursday,  the  ninth  of  March,§  being  separated  from  my  compa- 
nion, I  left  Tureo'ChoriOf  bending  my  course  eastward  to  go  to  Tfta- 
landa.  The  first  thing  that  diverted  me  in  that  solitary  condition 
was,  that  I  soon  found  myself  on  a  long  straight  way,  fortified  with 
a  deep  ditch  on  each  side,  leading  to  certain  hiUs  which  1  saw  a 
good  way  off  before  me.     This  t  took  as  a  good  omen,  porteDding 


*  *(  What  I  ftod  MoiifUv  Span  hath  omitted,  I  hare  aopplied ;  aad  on  the  odiff 
aide,  what  material  tUngi  I  foand  I  had  neglected  in  my  own  Jonnial,  I  added  onlef 
hia  hook,  if  I  well  remembered  them.  When  I  met  with  any  thingt  to  be  miataket,  1 
have  a«  freely  corrected  them,  and  in  dubioae  criticisma  I  have  giren  my  own  ofunion 
and  reason.*'— Journey  into  Greece,  Prtfaee,  p.  S.  Load.  168S. 

t  Journey  into  Greece,  p.  482.  Lend.  1682.  t  lb.  Pref.  p.  9L 

$  Joumey  into  Greece^  p.  469.  JLoiid*  168t. 
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sacceis  to  mj  undertakings :  it  seemed  to  admonish  me,  that  I  should 
not  fail  to  be  guarded  bj  God's  good  Providence,  so  long  as  I  tra- 
velled in  the  straight  way  of  virtue  and  true  piety  to  my  heavenly 
country,  nrhich  is  on  high."  Some  of  fVkeier^t  discoveries  in  Greece, 
althoogh  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  has  elapsed  since  they  were 
made 9  have  not  eiven  yet  been  duly  regarded.     One  of  the  most  re* 
naarkable,  as  illustrating  the  ancient  history  of  that  country,  was  his 
finding  the  splendid  remains  of  the  hthmian  f  ova,  where  the  Isth- 
uiA  were  celebrated :  I  own  not  noticed  by  MentelU  in  the  work 
which  he  subsequently  composed  for  the  French  Encyclopedief* 
nor  mentioned  (as  far  as  1  am  informed)  by  any  writer  upon  ancitnt 
Geography.     Modem  authors  indeed,  with  the  eiception  of  fVfuUr, 
seem  not  to  have  been  aware  that  any  such  <owa  existed  ;  and  after 
the  description  which  be  has  given  of  the  place,  and  the  remark- 
able inscription  which  he  found  upon  the  spot  and  published  in  his 
Travels,!  such  lias  been  the  oversight  or  negleet  of  the  travell^s 
who  have  followed  him,  that  we  have  no  account  of  anyone  of 
them  haviqg  visited  those  ruins.     Chandler  even  ventured  to  assert, 
that  **  neither  the  Theatro  nor  the  Stadium  were  visible. "|     1  ar- 
rived upon  the  spot  in  1801»  and  found  every  thing  that  WktUr  bad 
said  fully  confirmed,  in  a  view  of  the  place.     The  Thtatrt  remained 
faciDg  the  Port  SeKoenut ;  together  with  the  Stadium^  and  the  ruins 
of  the  Temple  of  J^eptunef  upon  an  area  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  paces  in  length  and  sixty-four  in  breadth.     Many  other  reliques 
of  the  most  magnificent  buildings  were  also   scattered  about  in 
promiscuous  disorder.     Among  these  ruins,  the  peasants  of  the 
neighbouring  villages  of  Hexamillia  discover  ancient  medals  of  al- 
most all  the  States  of  Greece ;  nor  Is  there  perhaps  any  spot  in  the 
whole  of  that  country,  which  would  better  answer  the  purposes  of 
making  excavations  in  search  of  antiquities.     Since  my  return  to 
England,  I  have  constantly  endeavoured  to  direct  the  attention  of 
travellers  towards  those  ruins ;  but*even  the  site  of  them  is.  not  yet 
laid  down  in  any  other  map  than  in  the  diminutive  sketch  prefixed, 
as  a  vignette,  to  the  chapter  of  my  Travels  in  which  those  ruins  arc 
described.  §     A  topographical  chart  of  the  whole  Isthmian  territory 
is  much  wanted,  in  order  that  the  situation  of  the  town  where  the 
laTHMiA  were  celebrated,  and  its  relative  position  with  regard  to 
Corinth  and  the  other  cities  of  Peloponnesus  and  Aehaia,  may  be  as- 
signed for  the  ancient  geography  of  Greece. 

Other  obligations  due  to  WheUr  are  better  known.     The  valuable 

additions  made  to  fiatural  History,  by  the  number  of  rare  plants 

.  described  in  his  Travels,  need  not  be  enumerated  ;  because  there 


*  EncuelopidUMithodique^  QtographU  AneUnns,  par  M.  Mentelle,  kc,  S.  roIi . 
4to.  Pa>u,  17W.  T  ir- 

t  Chanaler  says  the  noffble  has  been  remoTed,  and  is  now  preferred  in  the  Mnteum 
at  Verona,  The  intcription  begiu  Otott  HMrptols  ca;  r^  QaTpi jt,  k.  r.  A.— (See  Wbe- 
ler's  Journey  Into  Greece,  &c.  p.  488.  Lond.  168S.) 

1  Trarels  into  Greece,  p.  843.  Oxford,  1776. 

§  Sec  m.  18.  p.  741.  4to  edit.  Load.  1814. 


^. 
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is  hardlj  any  work  6f  general  Botany,  in  which  his  name  and  dis- 
coveries are  not  commemorated.     His  Geographical  observations 
were  highlj  valuable  in  the  time  when  they  were  made.    Before 
the  appearance  of  his  work,  there  was  not  a  map  of  JkUica  v^ 
which  the  smallest  reliance  for  accuracy  could  be  placed,     lie  was 
the  first  traveller  in  Greece^  who  adopted  the  practice  of  taking  a 
mariner*s  needle  to  the  (ops  of  mountains  for  the  porpose  of  making 
observations  oi  the   relative  positions  of  placea,  and  thereby  re- 
ducing those  positions  into  triangles.     **  Although,*'  9aid  he,*  **  this 
be  but  an  ordinary  rule  in  surveying,  yet  in  those  conntriea  where 
from  a  mountain  one  may  see,  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  and  fifty  miles 
about,  it  may  prove  of  more  use  and  certainty  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  geographical  art  of  longitudes  in  the  world." 

The  style  of  his  narrative  possesses  the  qoaintnesa  characteristic ' 
of  authors,  who  wrote  English  prose  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  sometimes  to  a  degree  that  reminds  us  of  his  predeceasor  Creorge 
Sandys ;  as,  for  example,  when  in  describing  the  CameUam  he  swjBfi 
"  One  tiiat  I  opened  had  guts.^^ 

The  "  Sculpturei,"  as  he  terms  the  Copperplates,  introduced 
into  the  text  of  the  different  pages  of  his  narrative  are  wretched 
performances,  seldom  bearing  any  resemblance  to  the  things  they 
were  intended  to  represent ;  with  the  exception  only  of  the  plants 
and  medals  which  he  has  figured,  and  these  are  better  done,  con- 
sidering the  time  when  they  were  engraven.  But  as  it  is  not 
iny  intention  to  point  out  the  defects  of  his  work,  I  shall  pursue  this 
subject  no  farther ;  being  actuated  only  by  a  desire  of  rendering  a 
just  tribute  of  acknowledgment  to  a  traveller,  who  at  so  early  a 
period  offering  an  example  to  his  countrymen,  voluntarily  engaged 
in  an  enterprise  of  fatigue  and  danger,  **  cvpidike  veteres  locos  br 

FAMA  CELEBRAl'OS  NOSCENDI." 

I  remain,  my  denr  Wrangham,  &c.  &c. 

EDWARD  DANIEL  CLARKF 
Cambridgfi,  June  11  f  iS\d. 


No.  n. 


Dr.  Clarke  was  no  politician ;  but  he  was  a  great  admirer  of 
Eloquence  in  every  department  of  it ;  and  we  regret  that  this  let- 
ter, which,  it  Is  remembered,  closed  with  an  animated  and  singalar 
representation  of  Mr.  ]Pitt's  speech,  should  be  now  a  fragment 


*  Joarney  into  Greece,  &c.  Pref.  p.  3.  Lojid,  ISSt. 
\  Juuniey  iato  Greece,  p.  iM9. 
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*'  Committee  Gerk^s  Cffice^  Home  of  Commons, 
One  o'QocA;,  p.  M.  1803. 

**  X>eiir  Of/er,-— Hofrl  mast  ecoDomize  this  paper!  The  physi- 
cians and  my  friends  all  pronounce  me  mad  !  I  jumped  out  of  my 
sick-bed  t^is  morning,  determined  to  be  present  at  the  most  im- 
portant debate  this  country  ever  knew ;  and  came  pale  and  panting 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  Never  was  there  such  a  sight.  I  was 
here  so  early  as  eleven  ;  but  from  eight  o'clock  people  have  been 
waiting,  and  will  wait,  standing  on  the  cold  pavement,  till  five ;  tot 
the  gallery  is  not  to  be  opened  till  after  prayers,  and  constables 
guard  all  the  avenaee.  Yon  have  no  idea  of  the  mob,  among 
which  are  ^any  people  of  distinction,  already  hungry  and  tired^ 
standing  with  a  scrap  of  a  pamphlet,  or  reading  over  and  over  ad- 
Tertisements  in  the  papers.  I'll  answer  for  it,  they  will  not  get 
away  before  to-morrow's  sunrise.  How  is  it  then,  I  sit  here  at  my 
ease  ;  for  such  waiting  and  squeezing  would  have  killed  me.  ■ 

is  gone  to  Epsom.  1  sent  the  boy  In ;  but  went  alone  to  £.  Stracey, 
in  FUidyer-street,  who  brought  me,  snug,  to  sit  grinning  in  his 
office,  which  opens  into  the  Lobby  of  tH^  House  of  Commons ; 
sOy  the  moment  the  Speaker  comes,  I  shall  demande  la  paroU  of  the 
door-keeper,  and  strut  in  with  the  Members,  as  ektdey  >tnd  dhphO' 
nou8  as  a  jelly,  and  fit  to  pass  for  a  specimen  of  eryHaUized  Quimey, 
In  the  mean  time,  of  Stracey's  office  window,  1  have  begged  this 
large  piece  of  paper  of  one  of  the  clerks,  and  folded  it  in  true  qffkial 
mode,  that  you  may  be  epistolized. 

*'Cou8tdering  the  debate  that  will  ensue  to-ntght,  as  the  most 
extraordinary  in  all  its  consequences  and  characters,  that  the  his- 
tory of  the  Nation  of  Europe  will  ever  record,  1  shall  send  you 
the  paper  that  gives  the  respective  speeches  with  the  greatest 
fidelity.  I  never  was  prepared  for  higher  interest,  in  any  discus^ 
sion,  public  or  private.  The  events  within  the  few  last  weeks 
have  been  all  astonishing,  unaccountable :  things  that  could  not  be 
foreseen ;  and  we  are  now  to  hear  the  greatest  orators  the  world  ever 
did,  or  perhaps  ever  will  know,  decide  whether  Britain  or  France 
is  to  hold  the  first  rank  among  the  nations.  The  ears  of  all  Europe 
are  open,  wide,  expanded  ;  eagerly  waiting  to  hear  what  will  be 
said  this  night.  Perhaps  the  event  may  be  looked  to  ;  but  it  is  a 
discussion  so  Singular,  so  open  to  the  display  ef  talents,  of  patriot- 
ism,  of  intrigue,  of  masterly* policy,  of  all  the  passions,  and  al^  the 
arts,  and  hypocrisies,  and  contrivances,  and  ambition,  and  genius 
of  man.  Who  would  not  be  present  on  this  night,  even  if  he  lived 
not  to  reach  another  ?  1  know  well  what  is  thought  of  England  on  the 
Continent ;  how,  in  the  midst  of  all  their  pretended  ridicule  and 
contempt  of  John  Bull,  is  coughed  terror,  and  respect,  and  watch- 
fulness ;  and  how  eagerly  they  wait  for  news  of  what  passes  in  the 
minds  of  Englishmen  and  the  decisions  of  our  senate.  Now  then, 
all  awake  and  gaping,  and  wondering,  how  will  they  look  to  the  re- 
sult of  this  night !  It  is  no  longer  Bonaparte,  but  John  Bull,  who  is 
to  give  peace  or  war  to  Europe.    Bonaparte,  who  in  a  few  short 
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tnontht  lias  let  himieir  dowa  id  the  broad  parachute  of  ^blic  opi* 
nioD,  from  a  height  greater  than  any  human  being  ever  aktaiaed  be- 
fore. Who  shows  that  he  is  not  only  mere  ^an,  like  other  men, 
but  not  to  look  aoy  longer  at  the  black  walls  and  smoky  tiles  ool  a 
littUt  little,  little^  man  ;  once  the  wonder^  now  the  ap^rt  eTen  of 
fools.  When  seen  at  a  distance,  an  awful  coantenance-^when  ex- 
amined near,  a  brick." 

«  "  TSitsday  morning* 

*'  Id  the  middle  of  this  analysis  of  Bonaparte,  came  in  E« 
Stracey,  to  tell  me^  a  Member  would  conduct  me  tbrotigb  (be  Home 
to  the  Committee- room:  By  this  means  I  had  the  choice  of  a  seat 
in  the  gallery,  and  sat  in  front  during  the  debates.  Bot  when  the 
mob  hroke  in,  such  a  scene  ensued  as  was  never  beb«ld  in  the 
-House  of  Commons  before.  1  find  all  the  reporters  of  the  Papers 
were  thrown  out,  and  you  will  see  in  the  Morning  Post  the  kistory 
of  the  Committee  schcLOie.  I  have  been  to  the  editor,  and  offered 
to  give  him  Pitt's  speech,  but  he  says  the  proprietors  of  aU  the 
Papers  are  determined  to  give  the  debates  no  more  if  the  order  is 
not  taken  off.  The  debate  is  not  yet  over ;  it  is  postponed  to  tins 
night.  1  staid  till  the  middle  of  Crray's  speech,  and  came  away. 
The  impression  made  on  me  by  Pitt's  amazing  eloquence  made  all 
the  rest  appear  stuff  and  nonsense. 

**  The  Debates  were  opened  by  Jekyll's  asking  ministen  for 
more  official  papers,  and  Lord  Hawkesbury  assured  him  there 
were  none.  Then  Lord  Hawkesbury  began  to  explain  the  conduct 
of  Ministers  since  the  Treaty  of  America,  in  a  long  speech.  He 
was  followed  by  Ml*.  Erskine  in-  a  speech  which  kept  the  House  la 
laughter.  Then  rose  Pitt.  1  have  heard  him  upon  almost  all  the 
great  occasions  in  which  he  has  shone,  but  never  was  his  eloquence 
so  powerfiil.  At  first,  out  of  his  usual  way,  he  was  full  of  fun,  and 
ridiculed  Erskine  and  Bonaparte  with  wonderful  effect ;  then  in  a 
most  solemn  but  beautiful  address  to  the  passions,  he  called  opon 
the  House  for  their        *' 


No.  III. 

The  Author  has  noticed  in  more  than  one  place  of  tbe^e  me- 
moirs, the  eagerness  with  which  Dr.  Clarke  always  hastened  to 
direct  his  philosophical  discoveries,  whether  more  or  less  impor- 
tant, to  some  private  or  public  benefit :  and  the  foUowbg  letter  will 
•bow  that  he  was  still,  in  this  predominant  feature  of  his  character, 
the  same  person  who,  when  a  child,  so  anxiously  brought  from  Sur- 
rey to  the  old  women  at  Uckfield,  specimens  of  prepared  reeds  to 
save  their  candles. 


^   MP-    ^ 
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'^^u^fiina,  1813. 

*'  JVfy  dear  Cnpjp^,— A  letter  from  TeoDant  came  id  yoar  parcel. 
tlave  yoa  seen  bim  ?  A  kmi  that  he  gare  me,  an  to  the  codstitaeots 
of  the  insioj^aneouB  lights,  haa  enabled  me  not  ooly  to  make  out 
the  whole  process ;  but  also  to  discover  a  great  improvemeDt  in 
making  them ;  aud  the  first  use  I  design  for  my  chemical  conjuring 
box  is  to  send  it  to  you,  to  stand  during  summer  on  your  writing 
table,  that  when  you  want  a  light,  to  seal  a  letter,  your  old  com- 
panioQ  may  eicite  it  for  you,  and  make  yoa  sometimes  rtmember 

^'  I  send  you  with  this  a  specimen  of  the  further  improvement  I 
have  made  in  the  Promethean  matches  ;  and  1  think  they  will  «ur- 
pri^e  you.  Get  your  httle  bottle  entirely  cleaned  out,  and  make 
the  apothecary  drop  in  enough  sulphuric  acid  just  to  rew:h  with  a 
match,  like  ink  at  the  bottom  of  a  wedgewood  inkstand  ;  dip  one  of 
these  matches  in — ^take  out  the  match  quickly  ;  because  too  much 
acid  puts  out  the  fire.  On  this  account  the  London  people  use 
bottles  containing  a  <(op  of  Adbestos,  acting  like  a  sponge  ;  bat  f 
have  found  out  their  enUre  eeeret.  Mr.  Watson,  chemist,  of  Qam* 
bridge,  has  applied  to  me  to  give  the  redpe  to  him ;  but  I  have 
given  it  to  my  man  Johnson;  who  sapplies  all  the  shops  in  Cam' 
bridge  with  matches  at  half  the  Loudon  price.  You  will  find  mine 
to  be  better  than  those  made  in  London.  And  the  acid  which  yoar 
bottle  will  coQtain  will  last  good  for  four  hundred  matches  before 
yoa  need  alter  it,  and  then  a  drop  of  the  acid  is  all  that  will  he  re^ 
quired  ^  only  take  oot  all  the  pounded  glass»  as  of  no  use." 

**  Trumpington,  Sept.  7,  1813. 

^*  I  have  now  broaght  my  matches  to  perfection ;  and  far  bevond 
the  Lendon  manufacture;  as  yoa  will  see  by  the  enclosed.  John- 
son will  make  a  UttU  fortune  by  them.  He  sells  them  by  thoosands ; 
and  it  will  help  him  to  pay  for  his  wife's  confinement  and  famitare. 
With  2«.  6d.  of  materials  he  makes  as  many  matches  as  he  sells  for 
eight  shillings ;  and  he  literally  earns  during  his  leisure  hours  at 
the  rate  of  five  guineas  a  week.  He  is  beginning  now  to  send  them 
to  London.  All  this  came  of  a  few  words  let  fall  by  Tennant ; 
although  Tennant  does  not  know  how  they  are  made.  I  discovered 
the  secret ;  and  if  you  will  come  here,  1  will  not  only  teach  yoa 
how  to  make  them,  but  set  you  to  work  in  good  earnest ;  and  it  is 
a  most  amusing  job. 
'  *'  iPlease  to  observe,  as  to  your  bottle  :  it  must  be  cleaned  oot 
now  and  then  ;  and  when  made  quite  dry  by  thrusting  in  a  point  of 
blotting  paper,  drop  in  some  fresh  salphuric  arid ;  taking  care 
always  that  the  fluid  never  ruee  above  the  bottom  of  the  fountain.** 

**  To  prevent  awkwardness  I  have  made  it  almost  impossible  for 
any  one  to  fill  the  bottle  higher  than  a.  (•    Yet  soma  iageDiouii  ama- 
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tetin  were  trying  the  other  day  to  force  the  acid  up  to  cdL;  the 
consequence  of  which  almost  always  is,  that  a  drop  of  anlpburic 
acid,  as  hlack  as  your  hat,  fells  from  the  point  of  the  nfl&dk  in 
burning. 

*^  You  see  it  falling !  take  care  it  does  not  drop  upon  Cfaiuriotle^i 
petticoat,  or  your  pantaloons  I  It  is  always  best  to  hold  the  ignited 
match  over  a  small  saucer.  The  London  people  make  nse  of 
Asbestos  to  prevent  this.  If  you  can  get  a  little  very  fine  cotfoit- 
lihe  jSlsbc8t08y  you  may  take  a  small  phiHl,  with  a  glass  stopper,  and 
thrust  in  a  very,  very  small  quantity  ligkUyy  so  as  to  lie  poffy,  and 
then  drop  in  as  much  sulphuric  acid  as  it  will  suck  np,  without 
letting  any  flow  about  the  bottle.  Then,  my  stars !  how  your 
matches  will  kindle !'' 


(« 


TnmpingUm,  October  t\y  1813. 


**  The  birth  of  my  seventh  son  interrupted  the  little  parcel  I 
have  now  sent.  You  will  see  by  it  that  I  have  brought  my  work  to 
great  perfection  ;  insomuch  that  Mr.  Watson,  the  chemist  at  Cam- 
bridge, has  entered  into  a  partnership  with  my  servantybr  the  conoem, 
as  wholesale  agents  ;  and  supplies  all  the  towns  in  £Dgland  with 
the  apparatus.  Every  article  of  it  is  prepared  under  my  roof^ 
and  Johnson  will  earn  enough  by  it  to  educate  his  little  child. 

*^  The  most  eitraordinary  part  of  it  you  will  find  in  the  bottle ; 
a  newly  ducovertd  acid;,  which  instead  of  turning  black  by  the  ac- 
tion oi  combustible  bodies,  like  the  sulphuric  acidj  actually  becomes 
by  use  more  and  more  transparent.  When  yon  light  your  matches, 
it  is  best  only  to  touch  the  acidi  for  the  ignition  is  so  veiy  powerful, 
that  if  immersed  in  it,  the  match  will  sAmetimeA  li^t  in  the  foun^ 
tain,  and  fill  your  little  bottle  with  smoke.  The  printed  paper  I 
have  drawn  up  for  Watson ;  bnt  do  not  mention  the  author." 


Na  IV. 

The  early  passion  of  Dr.  Clarke  for  Gray's  poetryi  whicb  has 
been  already  noticed,  never  faded  during  his  whole  life  ;  and  it  was 
a  great  delight  to  him  in  the  latter  part  o(  it  to  think,  that  the  public 
taste  was  fast  veering  round  towards  his  own.— The  fragment 
quoted  in  the  letter  which  follows,  will  be  found  m  Mr.  Matthias's 
edition  of  Gray,  which,  on  account  of  its  great  price  and  size,  if 
Xinfortonately  but  little  known. 

» 

*'  Ourryhinton,  May  15, 1814. 

"  My  dear  Olter.-^My  Leelures  are  agmn  condoded ;  for  the 
eighth  year.  I  made  my  eong€  yeisterday  ;  after  lecturing  (or  an 
hour  and  a  half,  Hem  pede  m  una.    As  a  parting  gift,  I  ct^ed  a 
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whole  battery  of  hydrogen;  and  thea  gave  tbem,  to  their  utter  as- 
tonishment, the  description  of  a  descent  into  the  mine^,  by  wbom, 
do  you  think  ?  aye,  by  ivhom  ?  yon  might  gvter*B  for  a  niniitb  in 
▼aia  !  By  omrpoet  Gray^  in  some  unpublished  lines,  written  by  him 
at  the  age  of  22,  and  which  I  ventured  to  improve  on  a  little ;  but 
nuimf  as  to  that ;  here  they  are. 

'  Through  ■abtemneons  puiaget  they  went, 
'  Earth's  iniaott  cells  and  oaves  of  deep  descent ; 

Onwanl  thej  pass,  where  ripeujig  nunerais  flow, 
->  And  eokbryo  met(U$  nadigested  glow ; 

Where  g-ems  break  ihroi^  the  night  with  glittering  bean, 

Or  paint  the  margin  of  the  eoitljr  stream, 

AU  $tan€»  of  Uistre  shoot  their  Fiyid  ray, ' 

Or  nux  attempered  in  a  rarioas  day : 

Th4l  the  soft  emerald  smiles,  of  rerdanf  hue  : 

There  rubiea  flame  with  eapphir^e  heavenly  blue ; 

The  cUamand  there  attracts  the  wond'roos  sight. 

Proud  of  its  thoosand  dies  and  Inzury  of  light  !* 

<*  I  desire  you  will  observe  the  singularly  classical  accuracy  of 
*  There  rubies ^(ime  ;*  the  ruby  being  the  «vtf^«|  of  Theophrastus. 
This  is  always  the  case  with  Gray  ;  in  every  word — in  every 
thought — in  every  inch — (as  they  say  at  Cherryhioton)-«*  a  scholar 
and  a  poet." 

The  following  letter  of  Mr.  Gray,  to  Mary  Antrobus,  is  found  in  k 
curious  collection  of  autographs,  made  by  Dr.  Clarke  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  and  is  thns  noticed  by  htm  : 

'*  Grojft  whose  risioe;  fame,  augmenting  with  every  succeeding 
year  of  my  life,  has  finally  triumphed  over  false  criticism  and  the 
envious  assaults  of  his  contemporaries." 

The  letter  itsdf  will  not  be  thought  uninteresting.  It  was 
written  t(i  Mary  Antrobus,  on  the  day  of  his  presentation  to  George 
HI.,  upon  his  appointment  to  the  Professorship  of  Modern  History 
at  Cambridge,  and  contains  some  traits  highly  characteristic  of  the 
poet.    • 

'f  29th  July,  17C8. 

"  J)ear  Mary, — I  thank  you  for  all  your  intelligence  (and  the  first 
news  I  had  of  poor  Brocket's  death  was  from  you,)  and  to  reward 
yon  in  part  for  it,  I  now  shall  tell  you,  that  this  day,  as  hot  as  it  is, 
I  kissed  the  King's  hand  ;  that  my  warrant  was  sjgned  by  him  last 
night ;  that  on  Wednesday  1  received  a  very  honourable  letter 
from  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  acquainting  me,  that  hiii  Majesty  had 
ordered  him  to  offer  me  this  Professorship  ;  and  much  more,  which 
does  me  too  much  credit  by  half,  for  me  to  mention  it :  the  Duke 
adds,  that  from  private  a$  well  as  public  considerations,  he  takes  the 
"a^armest  part^  in  approving  this  measure  of  the  king.  These  are  his 
own  words.  You  see  there  are  princes  (or  ministers,)  left  in  the 
world,  that  know  how  to  do  things  handsomely ;  for  I  profess  I 


I 
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never  asked  for  it,  nor  have  I  seen  his  Grace/before  or  after  this 
event. 

"  Dr.  R.  (not  forgetting  a  certain   ladj  of  his»)  is  so  gooA  to 
you  and  to  me,  that  yoo  may  (if  you  please)  show  him  my  letter: 
he  will  not  be  critical  as  to  the  style,  and  I  wish  yen  would  send 
it  also  to  Mr.  Brown,  for  I  have  not  time  to  write  to   him,  by 

this  post :  they  need  not  mention  this  circumstance  to  others they 

may  learn  it  as  they  can.     Adiea. 

"  I  receive  your  letter  of  July  28  (while  1  am  writing.)  Coo- 
Sult  your  friends  over  the  way  ;  they  are  as  good  as  I,  and  better. 
All  I  can  say  is,  the  BoHrd  have  been  so  often  used  to  the  name  of 
Antrobus  lately,  that  I  fear  they  may  take  your  petition  not  in  good 
part ;  If  you  are  sure  of  the  kindness  or  interest  of  Mr.  A.,  the 
opportunity  should  not  be  lost ;  but  1  always  a  littlMistrost  new 
friends  and  new  lawyers: 

"  I  have  foond.a  man,  who  has  brought  Mr,  Eyres  (1  (hinir)  op 
to  my  price  in  a  hurry  ;  however,  he  defers  bi»  final  answer  till 
Wednesday  next.  He  shall  not  have  it  a  shilling  lower,  I  promise; 
and  if  he  hesitates,  I  will  rise  upon  him  like  fury.  Good  niabt. 
I  am  ever 

**  Yours. 

"  How  could  you  dream  that  St — ,  or  Hinchl-^,  would  ask  this 
for  themselves?  The  only  people  that  asked  it  were  Lurt,  Marriet, 
Delavel,  Tibb,  aud  Peck — at  least  I  have  heard  of  no  more.  Dc- 
lavel  always  communicated  his  thoughts  to  me,  knowing  I  would 
make  no  ill  use  of  that  knowledge.  Lort  is  a  worthy  man,  and  I 
wish  he  could  have  it,  or  something  as  gpod  :  the  rest  are  nothing.^' 


No.  V. 

This  part  of  Dr.  Clarke's  correspondence  relating  to  bis  own 
health,  and  that  of  his  family,  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  was  mis- 
laid during  the  printing  of  the  first  edition,  and  is  now  subjoined. 

'*  Cambridge^  Sunday,  Sept.  23,  1821. 
'« JMy  dear  OUar,— I  feel  that  you  know  nothing  of  what  is  going 
or,  and,  of  all  men,  you  ought  to  be  the  first  informed.  You  can 
have  no  idea  «f  the  trials  I  have  gone  through  lately.  As  my 
health  grew  more  and  more  relaxed,  I  at  last  discovered  something 
very  high  in  the  left  nostril,  which  totally  obstructed  my  breathing* 
It  turned  out  to  be  a  polypus,  growing  from  the  Laminae  of  the 
pitoitory  membrane,  or  rather  <  os  ethmoides.*  I  was  sent  to  Lon- 
don to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  to  have  this  polypus  extracted  ;  and  he 
cut  it  out  with  marvellous  skill :  but  my  deafness  which  was  at  fi»t 
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relieved,  jsot  by  the  operatioD^  bat  by  the  jouroey,  has  retonied, 
anrl  is  so  increased  that  you  will  hardly  know  your  old  friend. 

*^  The  second  act  opeoji  with  the  Cambridge  fever  in  my  house, 
and  aH  my  poor  children,  with  leeches  upon  their  temples,  like  false 
carls,  or,  as  they  are  called,  KILLEN.  My  angel  of  a  wife,  to 
sare  who!»e  life  i  would  lay  down  ten  thonsand  such  worthless  Uyes 
as  mine,  h^Tiog  caught  the  fever  from  nursing  her  sick  children,  is 
eitended  upon  her  bed,  in  the  seventh  month  of  her  pregnancy, 
having  had  eighteen  leeches  upon  her  temples,  and  forty  ounces  of 
'blood  taken  away— twenty  fVom  either  arm  ;  with  her  head  in  a 
Atate  of  distraction.  Wanting  from  ill  health,  the  little  strength  of 
mind  1  have  possessed  in  scenes  of  danger,  I  sometimes  give  way 
ft  little  ;  but  upon  the  whole,  as  you,  my  dear  Otter,  will  see  by 
this  letter,  I  have  luffed,  and  kept  up  to  the  wind  ;  as  you  always 
induced  me  to  do  by  your  own  example.  s 

'*  As  to  other  matters,  of  my  own  affairs  ;  they  dwindle  into  such 
trifles,  compared  with  the  safety  of  my  btessed  wife  and  children, 
that  I  will  say  nothing  of  them.     I  have  ensured  my  life  in  the  Rock* 

There*s  for  you !    Give  my  love  to  Mrs. ,  aod  to  all  your 

family.  I  hope  things  will  take  a  better  turn — but  should  they 
not,  bis  '*  will  be  done,"  who  gave  me  every  comfort,  and  who  may 
take  them  from  me  without  one  murmur  on  my  part. 

"  Your  sincere  old  friend, 

'*  E.  D.  CLARKE." 


r"-  '»*>».<.**■   ■#!■■  m*^    w 


^^jVovember^  1821. 

**  My  dear  Sister^ — Of  what  possible  use  could  it  have  been,  in 
disclosing  to  you  the  bitter  story  of  my  distress  :  although  great 
has  been  my  manifold  care,  yet  equally  great  has  been  the  wish  to 
conceal  it  U*om  you.  But  now  Death  no  longer  flaps  bis  bat-like 
%ving9  against  my  face,  I  may  tell  you  that  1  have  narrowly  escaped 
burying  my  beloved  wife,  now  nearly  approaching  to  her  confine- 
ment, and  three  of  my  tlarling  children.  They  were  all  attacked 
with  dreadful  fever,  one  after  the  other.  It  began  in  September, 
and  has  now  left  them  like  so  many  walking  skeletons.  Itfy  dear 
Angelica,  with  her  head  shaved,  and  blisters  on  her  back,  having 
lost  forty  ounces  of  blood  from  her  arms.  You  may  suppose  what 
my  sufferings  have  been ;  nor  will  you  wonder  that  I  am  now  the 
worst  of  the  bunch .  I  managed  nursing  our  blessed  babes,  and  their 
angelic  mother  ;  but  now  that  .is  over,  I  seem  like  a  water- logged 
ship,  going  down  bodily.  I  cannot  bear  the  least  doise ;  my  head 
swims — my  loios  ache,*and  my  whole  frame  is  in  a  state  of  disorder. 
But  my  sufferings  are  trifling,  compared  to  that  which  my  dear  wife 
and  children  have  suffered.  The  blessing  of  their  recovery  mafc^ 
me  think  all  other  evils  nothing*  Guess  my  agitation,  when  one 
Rr 
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^rcoing,  my  poor  serrants  entered  the  room  where  I  was,  tajiogf 
they  '*  thoegfat  l  oaght  to  hare  some  friend  staying  with  oie.'^  ka4 
when  f  asked  the  reason,  they  answered,  that  '*  they  feared  I  nag 
deceived  hy  the  doctors,  as  they  perceived  the  dear  children  were 
drawing  off  l"  DRAWING  OFF  !  Fortunately  1  bad  no  great  &itk 
in  their  prognostics,  well  knowing  that  old  nurses  6rst  get  frightened 
thenselves,  and  then  endea? our  to  frighten  every  body  around 
them.  The  symptoms  were  hideed  dreadfully  aiarining;  but  they 
subsided,  and  my  heart  revived. 

*'  Fifteen  years  have  passed,  in  which  we  wanted  not  even  an 
epothecary.  My  chubby  brats  wen*  the  talk  of  the  whole  place, 
for  health  ;  but  then  thia  fever.  What  a  change  !  I  had  been  Is 
London,  to  Sir  Astfey  Cooper,  about  my  polypus,  when  all  this  fell 
sweep  upon  me.  Deaumorice,  Walpole,  and  Augusta  fiiUed.  Ho- 
race, who  was  with  me,  in  the  midst  of  it,  did  not  catch  the  fever ; 
Edward  and  Paget  were  luckily  at  school.  Good  bye!  Love  to 
ny  dear  nieces,  and  kind  remembrances  to  Captain  Parkniaoii. 

**  Your  affectionate  brother, 

"  E.  D.  CLARKE." 


"  My  Dear  Su/^r,— Angelica  is  safe  in  bed,  with  a  chubby,  black- 
eyed  girl,  as  fat  as  a  mole  !  Toucan  have  no  klea  what  she  has  gone 
through,  after  all  her  illness.  My  house  is  fairly  beset«  such  is  the 
interest  excited  among  all  ranks,  for  a  mother  under  such  circuov 
stances. 

«  I  have  had  a  hard  gale  to  contend  with,  my  dearest  Anne,  this 
year  ;  but  1  will  not  croak,  now  God  has  so  blessed  me.  Aenti 
and  tithes  not  paid — enormous  expenses — and  my  wife  and  cbildrea 
dying.  Now  they  are  safe,  I  care  for  nothing  else.*  But  I  bad  well 
nigh  sunk.  My  love  to  your  dear  children.  Remember  me  most 
kindly  to  your  valuable  husband. 

**  Ever  your  affectionate  but  weather-beaten  brother. 

"  E.  D.  CLARKE/* 


"  Cambridge^  January  22^  1822. 

*^  My  dear  Sifter,— >!  still  continue  very  ill,  which  mast  explain  ta 
yoa  the  whole  course  of  my  silence.  I  received  your  nice  long 
letter  from  *  Dent-de-Lion,'  and  hope  Captain  Parkioson  is  re- 
covered. I  went  to  Eton  with  my  two  sons,  Edward  and  P^t, — 
a  great  nadevtaking  for  me,  and  too  gmU  in  the  preeeat  state  of  my 
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kealth,  beiDg  fit  for  nothiog  but  to  go  to  bed.  Vpon  mj  arriral,  I 
received  a  oote  from  James,  desiring  to  see  me  at  Windsor  Castle* 
I  went  np  with  my  two  boys,  and  shoald  hnve  gladly  accepted  his 
preesing  invitation,  s^nd  have  staid  with  him  a  day,  bat  1  could  not. 
I  net  off  from  Windsor  almost  immediately,  and  from  Eton  also  the 
next  morning,  to  avoid  invitations  and  botherations.  I  am  nqw  again 
ia  my  own  nest,  with  my  dear  brats  all  bawling,  and  their  angelic 
mother,  whom,  alas !  Anne,  you  are  destined  not  to  know  ;  for  sick 
an  I  now  am,  I  cannot  ^o  to  Ramsgate.  '  1  cannot  pass  the  Alps/ 
said  the  old  maid  in  Hayley's  Tale.  You  once  mentioned  a  speci- 
men of  natural  history.  Could  I  but  recover  my  healthi  I  would 
not  be  thus  unmindful ;  but  as  I  am,  I  can  do  nothing.  I  beg  you 
to  believe,  however,  that  I  have  not  forgotten  your  request.  Adieu  I 
iBj  dear  sister. 

.     *'E.  D.  CLARKE.'* 


^  No.  VI. 

Sach  was  the  unfading  nature  of  the  playfulness  and  buoyancy  of 

Dr.  Clarke's  mind,  even  to  the  latest  period  of  his  life,  that  no  sub- 

'        ject,  however  serious  (excepting  always  that  of  religion,)  no  degree 

of  intensity  in  the  pursuit,  could  prevent  him  from  indulging  occa- 

eionally  in  light  and  fanciful  representations  of  it  to  his  friends,  and 

.  this  under  any  form  which  either  accident  or  the  humour  of  the 

moment  might  suggest  to  him.     Hence  it  happened  that  persons  who 

did  not  know  him  well,  and  who  regarded  him  chiefly  through  the 

^        medium  of  these  ebullitions,  were  apt  to  form  erroneous  opinions 

of  his  acquirements. 

The  following  verses,  which  are  of  the  character  I  have  men« 
tioned,  are  supposed  to  have  been  written  aboat  tbia  period : — 

HERMES,  TRISMEGISTUe^  AND  CHORUS  OF  GNOMES, 

DecMibw  it  th«  mimoii, 

When  bUter  Uftsu  are  blowing : 
In?oke  then  rh^e  and  reaaoii. 

Where  eneibleg  are  gtowiaf . 

\ 

STLYBS. 

See  the  Chemiite  take  their  itand  ? 

Bach  hit  foreepe  la  his  hand ! 
I  Now*t  the  time,  ye  jolly  fellows, 

[  Brisklj  plj  the  doubJe-beUows  I 

[  See  the  inward  white  lieat  gkams. 

Brighter  than  Aurora's  beams  ? 

How's  the  time  for  iaessideseeiiee  I 

How's  the  tims  for  phosphorescence ! 
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Nov*!  (he  time  for  raUiiBatioBy 
BoBBcet,  bang!,  and  detonation. 
Flames  and  fames,  and  caloinatton  T 
All  that  rladdens  expectation ! 
Thus  whue  bleak  December  lasts, 
Careless  of  its  wintry  blasts, 
Edward  Ddniet,  Sti^me,  and  Ijumis 
Wage  their  TritwtegitUne  fan ; 
Koniid  aboot  the  caoMron  go, 
Sharing  joys  which  Chemists  know ! 

BBRMB8* 

Let  yonr  metre  now  be  sweeter, 

Saccharine  as  song  can  be : 
Bid  the  Chorus  set  beiore  oa, 

All  the  g^ries  Chemists  see.! 

ChorU9  of  Onomei,  aecoa^anied  ufiik  mutieal  Hydrogen  fubet. 

♦ 

Oh  for  the  joys, 

Of  the  Cracible  Boys ! 
Tlie  joy  of  all  joys  is  the  Crucible  Boys ! 

We  bum  up  onr  cares 

like  a  bundle  of  tares. 
While  aorrow  sinks  down  in  the  Cmpihle  Boys  I 

This  hullabaloo, 

Politicians  may  rae, 
Ajid  pedantspour  over  their  p^ges ; 

Tne  Chemist  alone, 

True  wisdom  has  sliowni 
Who  deierredly  ranks  among  sagea. 


CHORtra. 

Then  oh  for  the  joys 

Of  the  Crucible  Boys,  &c. 

His  Crucible  telis, 

By  magical  spells, 
That  all  thinet  around  hun  rejoice ; 

For  he  hears  the  great  trvth^ 

Of  "  perpetual  youth,** 
Proclaimed  by  a  chemical  ▼oice ! 

CHoans. 

Then  oh  for  the  joys 

Of  the  Crucible  ^oys,  &c. 

Since  "  lifeU  then  a  jest,'* 

And  Death  a  mere  test. 
Where  all  men  in  Crucible  lie  ; 

Not  a  tear  needs  be  shed. 

For  the  Chemist  when  dea^ 
Who  toU^ehu  been  destin'd  to  du  I 

CJwme  qf  Bermet,  and  tdltke  SylphB  aiutGnmttf-^ 

Then  oh  for  the  joys 
Of  the  Crucible  Boys  ! 
The  joy  of  all  joys  is  the  Cracible  Boys«. 


-W"' 
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No,  VII. 

The  Gas  Blow-pipe,  or  Art  of  Fution  by  burning  the  Gauotu  Consti" 
iiicnlj  of  Water:  giving  the  History  of  the  Philosophical  Apparatus 
so  denominated ;  the  Proofs  of  Analogy  in  its  Operations  to  the 
Mature  of  Volcanoes ;  together  wth  an  Appendix^  containing  an 
Account  of  Experiments  isfith  this  Blow-pipe. 


PREFACE. 


Thc  Poblic  is  already  io  posaesKion  of  the  principal  facto  which 
have  led  to  the  history  of  the  Gaa  Blow^pipe.  The  differeot  elaiou 
made  on  the  part  of. the  Cbemistii  of  this  Coantry  ^od  of  JSmerica, 
as  to  the  orifcinality  of  the  iovention,  have  rendered  it  desirable  to 
remove  a  few  eiistiug  doubts,  and  to  » how,  by  a  sammary  memo-* 
rial,  the  progressive  steps  by  which  the  philosophical  apparaku, 
here  delineated  and  described,  has  reached  Us  present  litate  of 
Qtility.  The  following  paces  are  not,  however,  so  much  ealcalated 
for  a  general  perusal,  as  they  are  for  the  inspection  of  persons  . 
already  versed  in  chemical  pursuits,  and  well  acquainted  with  those 
parts  of  the  detail  applicable  to  the  Gas  Plow-pipe  and  to  the 
manner  of  using  it,  which  might  otherwise  require  explanation.  * 
To  their  candid  examination  thi^  statement  is  particularly  submit- 
ted ;  in  the  hope  that  a  sincere  desire  "to  render  to  every  one  his 
due"  will  be  found  to  have  actuated  the  author  in  all  that  he  has 
said  upon  the  subject. 

So  far  as  the  Sciences  of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy  are  concerned, 
a  greater  degree  of  interest  has  seldom  been  excited  than  by  the 
extraordinary  instrument  here  denominated  the  Oas  Blow-pipe; 
and  it  is  conceived  that  this  interest  is  not  likely  to  suffer  diminution 
by  showing  that  in  its  principles  of  action  it  bears  a  striking  analogy 
to  the  nature  of  a  Volcano:  exercising  at  the  same  time  a  degree 
of  power  in  its  operations,  which  not  only  correspond^  with  the 
agency,  but  in  some  respects  perhaps  surpasses  the  energjies  of 
iETNA  and  Tesuvito. 


dmhrid^f,  Jumuy  19, 1819. 
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THE  GAS  BLOW-PIPE. 


.  Discoveries  in  Chemistfyras  of  Scieoce  id  general,  aie  often 
purely  accidental.  When  they  begin  to  excite  notice,  in  cooae- 
qnence  of  their  important  results,  Philosophers  lay  claim  to  them ; 
either  pretending  to  have  anticipated  the  accidental  occarrence  by 
their  own  previous  reasoning,  or  by  maintaining  that  the  ctrcom- 
stance  of  the  discovery  itself  originated  in  some  saggestioo  made 
by  themselves  or  by  theh-  followers.  This  has  been  remarkably 
exemplified  in  the  history  of  the  Ga»  Blow-pipe  ;*  the  origio  of 
which,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  horning  of  an  explosive  nixlate  of 
gases  propelled  through  a  comtaoa  aperture  and  from  a  commoa 
reservoir,  was  entirely  doe  to  an  accidental  conversation  held  by 
the  author  with  the  maker  of  a  blow-pipe  invented  for  other  par* 
poses  by  Mr.  Brookt.'\  The  circumatancps  of  this  convetaation 
have  been  elsewhere  det»il^  -t  ^"^  '/  ^^  ^l^oald  be  asked  how  the 
maker  ofr  Mr.  Brooke's  blow-pipe  became  possessed  of  the  infor* 
mation  that  the  combustion  of  an  explosi?e  mixture  might  take 
place  without  explosion  when  propelled  through  a  capillary  tube, 
the  answer  is  obvious  ;  this  fact  was  made  known  by  the  inquiry 
instituted  respecting  gas  illumination :  and  it  is  aotorious  to  the 
whole  University  of  Cambridge^  thMt  the  same  truth,  upon  which 
the  whole  depends,  was  conimonicated  by  the  late  Professor  Ten- 
nantt  in  his  Public  Lectures,  so  long  ago  as  the  Spring  of  the  year 
1814.^  Yet  so  little  reliance  was  placed  upon  this  informatioa 
when  the  proposition  was  made  for  burning  a  highly  explosive  mix* 
ture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases,  that  one  of  the  most  eminent 
Chemists  in  Europe  was  decidedly  against  the  measure  i\\  and  even 


*  CnUed  tbe  Oxy-Hjfdrogen  Blow-pipe,  bj  Dr.  TTionuon  and  bj  other  Cbemiflf  ^ 
meaning  aiinpl^]  a  blow*pipe  in  whic;^  the  gaseoaa  eonsdtiteotv  oC  ioaiery  after  ondcr- 
goiBflr  comprexsion  in  a  mixed  itate,  are  propelled  through  a  capilfauy  tid>e,  and  ex- 
posed to  combustion. 

t  The  maker  of  this  Blow-pioe  was  Mr.  Newman,  of  tisU  Street,  l^aeetUr 
Sqware  ;  in  conseqaence  of  wluch  it  received  the  appellation  of  NewwumU  Blow- 
pipe ;  it  was,  however,  invented  by  Mr.  Bf^oMe^  as  appears  by  his  own  account  of  it, 
in  Dr.  Thomtoh'e  <*  Annab  of  Philosophy'*  for  May^  1816.    See  p.  S€7. 

t  Bee  Jonmsi  of  the  Royal  InstitatiOn,  III.  105.    Art.  xii. 

I  It  was  ascertained  by  tiie  Professor  and  by  Dr.  WoUaetoHf  dnriiw  an  inveatigatien 
which  took  place  as  to  the  probability  of  explosion  in  gas  reserroinirom  a  retr^srads 
motion  of  the  flame  osed  for  illomination :  out  the  discovery  is  doe  to  the  original  in- 
ventor of  giu-Ught. 

I)  **  Sooner  or  later,*'  said  Dr.  WdUatton,  in  one  of  his  Letters  to  the  anthor,  ''a 
retrograde  movement  of  the  flame  will  cause  the  apparatns  to  explode  :"  and  this  pre- 
diction was  verified,  when  all  thoughts  of  danger  were  laid  aside ;  the  ejcpeEuieats 
baring  coaUaaed  without  say  accident  for  a  qiurterof  s  ye«r« 
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lipon  a  trial  being  made,  io  conseqaence  of  a  consaltation  with  Sif 
Humphry  Davy  apoD  the  snbjeet  *  the  experimeots  were  attended 
with  80  much  danger,  that  the  author,  who  persii«ted  in  making 
them,  narrowly  escaped  bemg  killed^  by  the  frequent  bursting  of 
bis  apparattis.  It  is  evident^  therefore,  that  something  more  was 
necessary  than  this  information,  as  applied  to  one  of  Mr.  Brooke* s, 
blow-pipes,  in  order  to  render  the  contriirance  of  any  utility,  either 
in  Chemistry  or  in  the  Arts ;  namely,  the  Safety  Cylinder  afterwards 
invented  and  adapted  to  it  by  Prufe^sor  Cumming^'f  without  which 
the  instrument  itself  is  worse  than  useless.  The  author,  reflecting 
upon  the  situation  in  which  he  was  placed  during  his  first  experi* 
ments  with  this  blow- pipe,  when  he  was  often  surrounded  by  his 
friends  and  by  the  members  of  his  family;  especially  when  the 
explosions  took  place  which  he  has  before  described  ;j^  hm  indeed 
reason  to  be  thankful  that  both  he  and  they  were  so  providentially 
preserved  :  it  becomes  therefore,  a  duly  of  gratitiide  to  lay  the 
greater  stress  upon  that  part  of  the  invention  to  which,  beyond  all 
doabt,  he  is  indebted  for  his  present  safety.  Had  it  not  been  for 
this  circumstance,  it  would  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  some  other 
person  to  have  written  the  history  of  the  Gas  Blcw-pipe  and  to  have 
rendered  it  rather  tra^cal  than  amusing.  ' 

The  present  observations  relate  to  Ihe  Gas  Blow-pipe  as  used  for 
burning  a  compressed  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxyf^en  eases,  when 
propelled  from  a  common  reservoir.     TKe  6rst   usage  of  these 
,  gases,  in  a  state  of  mixture,  as  it  was  stated  upon  a  former  occa* 
8ion,§  was  believed  to  have  been  made  by  an  unknown  native  of 
Germany;  who  eotployed  for  this  purpose  a  bladder  to  which  a 
capillary  tube  was  affixed.     The  author  received  this  information, 
upon  report,  after  be  began  to  write  the  account  of  his  own  ex- 
periments ;  but  no  one  has  since  laid  claim  to  the  experiment,  nor 
does  he  now  know  whether  t^ere  be  any  truth  in  the  rumour.     He 
has  been,  however,  the  more  anxious  to  repeat  it,  because  upon 
the  truth  of  it  depend  all  pretensions  to  priority  of  invention.     Dr. 
Thomas  l^owiton,  now  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Glasgow^  made, 
experiments  with  the  mixed  gases,  at  Edinburgh^  seventeen  years 
avo :  but  was  induced  to  abandon  the  undertaking,  owing  to  the 


*  The  appHcttion  proposing  the  vie  of  thu  ezplotire  miztiire  for  Mr.  BrookeU 
Blow-pipe  WM  made  to  Sk  H.  Davy,  by  the  author,  in  May  1816.  Sir  U\»mphr^'t 
anawer,  ui  which  he  stated  that  he  had  tried  the  experiment,  amved  on  July  8th,  of 

*  t  R«*« ^.*Ctt«w»»^i  M.  A.  Fellow  of  TrinUy  CoUegey  Cambridge,  now  Professor 
of  Chemistrr  in  that  UnivcnitT.  .         .         ^       ^ 

t  See  an  aocoont  of  one  of  tke  explosioni  of  the  Oa»  Blow-pipe^  when  the  caseous 
mixture  was  as  highly  eompreseed  as  poosible,  in  Dr.  Thomson^s  **  Annals  of  Phiio- 
Bopby"  for  November  1816.  Upon  that  occasion,  Messrs.  Matfarlane  and'Amoe, 
both  FeUows  of  TrinUy  College,  Cambridge,  together  with  a  servant,  were  present 
with  the  author,  and  standing  oTose  to  the  apparatus  at  the  time  of  tbe  accident.  The 
reservoir  for  the  compression  of  the  gaaes,  made  of  thick  copper,  was  torn  in  pieces  j 
and  the  fragments  flew,  with  the  force  of  cannon  shot,  in  all  directions,  like  the  burst* 
inffofabomb.  ,„       .^      ,«-       v 

^  Se«  ^ottn^al  of  the  Rojal  laititotioPj  ill.  p.  10&.  (Ifote.) 
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aeeidenis  wbicb  happened  to  bb  apparatov.*  With  reipactta  the 
application  of  hydn^en  and  oxygen  gaset  to  aid  the  operaidoiia  of 
tho  blow-pipe«  whan  propelled  from  different  reserToin  thran^ 
iiffermU  apertarea,  by  meaoa  of  hydroatatie  or  other  preaaare,  ti^ 
contrivance  la  at  old  as  the  time  of  Lav/nner.  The  Ameriam  "i 
Cheoiiflts  laj  claiat  to  it,  aa  their  inTention,  in  conaeqaeoce  of  ez- 

Kirimenta  made*  in  1802.  by  Mr.  Robert  Hare^  jiioior«  Profeasor  of 
ataral  Philosophy  in  Philadtipkia ;  of  which  an  accoant  appeared 
fak  Dr.  Bruct^e  Minemloicical  Journal,!  ^nd  akto  in  the  AimaUm  de 
Chimu.X     Moch  about  the  same  time.  Dr.  Thonuon  alao  cairtod  on 
a  aeriefl  of  esperiments  in  tbe  sane  way  ;§  and  we  have  witoeaaed 
•imilar  experiments « for  at  least  a  dozen  years,  doriog  Ihe  chemical 
Lectures  delivered  id  the  University  of  Comhriige*     The  oom- 
bostion  of  the  diamimd  was  al^vays  thus  exhibited :  and  in  Smmat 
this  plan  is  still  pursued ;  that  ia  to  say,  the  two  gases  are  propelled 
from  different  reservoirs,  and  through  different  apertures.//     B^ 
the  intenaity  of  the  heat  is  incomparably  greater  when  the  goasa, 
after  compression,  are  propelled  and  burned  in   a  mixed  aUae  -, 
because  the  due  proportion  necessary  for  forming  tool^r  ia  thea 
Constantly  and  equally  maintained :  whereas  an  excess,  either  on 
the  side  of  the  hydrogen  or  of  tbe  axy^sn,  pot  only  tends  to  diminiab 
the  temperature,  but  if  it  be  much  increased  on  the  aide  of  the 
oxygen^  infallibly  extinguishes  tbe  flame. 

As  this  method  of  aiding  tbe  operations  of  tbe  Blow-pipe  differs, 
in  this  essential  particular,  from  every  other  hitherto  ^aapleyedyit 
is  that  to  which  (with  all  the  improvements  since  made  for  ensuring 
the  safety  of  the  operator)  the  name  of  tui  Gas  Blow-pips  ia  now 
applied,  and  whose  history  it  is  the  author^s  prejient  purfiose  to  re-t 
late.  And  this  induces  a  second  part  of  the  inquiry  ;  naaaety,  what 
first  sujQgested  the  propriety  of  mixing  the  two  gai^ea  in  the  relative 
proportion  for  forming  worer?  because  upon  the  observance  of  this 
proportion  the  intensity  of  the  heat  mainly  depends.  Y 

This  circumstance  was  briefly  Ktated  in  the  first  account  which 
the  author  published  of  his  experiments  with  the  Got  fi(o«-pipe  ,*** 
but  the  phaenomena  upon  which  it  was  founded,  highly  interest  as 


*  Of  thb,  Dr.  T^omwm  bimtelf  ia'bniied  the  author,  ia  a  Letter  dated  4pra  % 
t  Vol.  L  Vo.  t.  Ik  97.    (Note.) 

6  This  is  alM  sUted  in  the  Letter  above  meationed. 

|(  Mr.  /oJkfi  GrUeam,  ProSnm  of  Chemittir  «t  New-York.  who Yiaited  Cambridre 
solatelyu  /^uorv  9,  of  the  present  year  1819,  and  examined  the  aathoes  metM 
of  osijia  the  Otu  Blavo^pipt,  reeommeaded  the  plan  of  diflfereBt  reewvoin.  as  that 
which  he  had  adopted  for  hie  own  Lecloret,  and  whiehhe  deeaed  mefeiaUe.  ca  auonat 
of  its  safety.  ^^      ^^^^ 

1?  ^V^x  ""^  timeitihaddbe  st^  as  a  earioos  Iket,  that  nueWbvrAnt, 
when  hi^Uy eompfeasod,  and  propelled throagk a eapiUanrtnbe,  eAlbUs7d^&  iS 
bustion,  a  veiy  exalted  temperature.  The  aothor  has  soooeeded  jn  tete  ^tm^m 
foil  by  means  of  this  fos ;  and  the  eombnstion  of  troii  win,  by  hanSrMia  JMvT 
yen  «-« In  Uus  manner,  is  an  experiment  always  attended  imh  fBCCMk 

♦♦  Joiuiial  of  the  Royri  iBrtiUrtto,  IDL  p.  iQlr 
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Ihej  are,  do  not  seem  to  have  met  with  that  atteotion  from  SGientific 
meo  to  which  thej  are  entitled  ;  probably  owing  to  the  very  short 
time  Qsaally  bestowed  bj  scientific   travellers  amidst  the  scenes 
where  such  phsnomena  are  fearfally  displayed.     The  author  al-^ 
lodes  to  the  pheenomena  attendant  upon  volcanoes  ;  the  decompo* 
sitioD  of  water  by  volcanic  firt ;  the  compression  to  which  the 
ga$eou8  result  is  liable  ;  its  subsequent  combustion ;  the  power  of 
fusion  it  exhibits  ;  and,  lastly,  the  horrible  explosions  which  take, 
phftce,  whenever  the  whole  of  the  compressed  gas  is  exposed  to 
combustion.     If  this  happen,  whole  mountains,  as  it  is  well  knOwn, 
Are  blown  into  the  air  by  the  tremendous  violence  of  the  etplosioOi 
which  is  heard  to  the  distance  of  many  leagues,  and  the  eruptiott 
ceases.     But  the  minor  explosions,  or  detonations,  taking  place  at 
the  mouths  of  narrow  apertures  in*  a  volcano  whence  liquid  rocks 
are  ejected  in  the  form  of  lava^  are  such  as  to  resemble  the  loudest 
artillery.     In  these  cases,  a  partial  explosion  of  the  gaseous  mix* 
tare  takes   place  ;    exactly  corresponding    with    the  detonations 
which,  upon  a  small  scale,  ere  heard  at  the  orifice  of  the  jet  of  the 
Oaa  Blow-pipe ;  and  bearing  about  the  same  comparison  to  the  ex-^ 
plosion  of  the  ga»  roe«rv4>tr,  nirlnok  «1m»  cl^toDMiooi  at  the  mouth  of 
a  stream  of  lata  do  to  the  explosion  of  all  the  pent  goM  wittlin  the 
volcano.     Tbe  Mountain  Vxsuvius,  perhaps  better  than  any  other 
Tolcano,  may  serve  to  illustrate  what  has  been  here  advanced  ;  be- 
cause it  is  better  adapted  for  examination  than  £tna,  or  any  other 
volcano  where  the  crater  is  remote  from  the  syringes  or  jets  through 
which  tbe  laoa  is  propelled.     Vbsuvivs,  (*o  to  speak,  is,  as  to  its 
chemical  nature.  In  all. respects  a  vast  Gas  Blow ■  pipe ;  coi^respond* 
ing,  in  all  its  phtenomena,  with  the  appearances  and  effects,  the 
explosions  and  detonatioos,  the  heat  and  the  light.*  exhibited  by  the 
apparatus  which  bears  this  name  ;  and  differing  from  it  only  as  tbe 
mighty  operations  of  Nature  in  tbe  universe  differ  from  the  puny 
imitations  of  the  chemist  in  his  laboratory.     Daring  twelve  years 
that  the  author  has  delivered  Public  Lectures  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge^  as  it  is  well  known  to  persons  who  have  attended  those 
Lectures,  be  ha^  constHntly  thus  explained  the  nature  and  effects 
'  of  volcanic  eruptions.     Without  the  agency  of  wale r  and  itsde-< 
composition,  these  eruptions  do  not  take  place.     Before  any  great 
eruptionof  Vesuvius,  not  onlv  does  the  water  disappear  iiraH  the 
wells  of  Naples^  Portici,  ReMina^  and  other  towns  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  but  even  the  sea  retires  ;  and  marine  animals,  abandoned 
by  their  native  element,  expire  upon  the  shore.     When  the  erup- 
tioo  took  place  which  originateci  a  new  mountain   three  miles  io 
circumference,  near  to  the  ancient  Puieoli^  now  Puzzuoli^  the  whole 


*  There  ii  no  other  way  in  which  any  idea  can  hegwen  of  the  intense  light  hcnmiae 
from  tha  aonroe  of  a  atream  of  perfectly  liquid  Una,  than  trr  attending  to  the  ftwon  of 
the  moat  eefractoty  tobatanoes  before'the  (fas  Blov^^pipe,  whieh  eihibita  an  omaaati^ji 
4tf  the  fMie  toad  of  Uc^  cooipanitiyaly,  as  the  light  of  a  stw  to  that  of  the  nis* 
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of  the  iMcriiu  Ldke  became  drj.*  If  tbe  water  be  coDferted 
only  into  eteam,  ei'uptioDS  take  place  id  which  steaoi^  and  boilii^ 
water,  and  mud,  are  ejected  together.  Of  thb  nature  are  the 
eroptioDS  described  by  Pallw^  aa  beyiDg  happened,  aoder  hia  la* 
spectioD,  upon  the  Cimmtrutn  Bo$poru$^  or  Straiu  of  Taman.  Bit 
if,  under  all  the  circumstanceB  of  more  eialt'ed  temperature  aod  ^C'* 
tbe  changea  induced  by  chemical  affiaitieSff  water  be  decompoe<*dt 
and  it»  gaseout  cotuiituenta  exposed  to  cottkbusfion,  the  conaequeiQcaf 
will  obviously  be  «imilar  to  those  which  V&suvivs  has  often  exbibit* 
ed,  and  to  which  the  author  was,  during  two  years,  almost  amnler- 
ruptedly ,  an  eye* witness.  The  two  subjects  are  so  intimately  allied, 
that  he  muy  he  eirused  for  relating  one  instance  out  of  many  otber^ 
when  he  h;id  an  opportonltv  of  verifying  what  he  has  now  staled. 
In  February^  of  the  year  1793,  during  frequent  eruptions  of  Hooat 
Vebuviub,  Sir  William  HamiUon  expressed  a  wish  to  hare  one  point 
ascc^tain««d,  of  which  he  had  not  been  ablp  to  procure  accurate 
information  ;•  u  e.  ^*  whether  the  torrents-of  hva^  nt  their  sooKea, 
exhibited  the  substances  of  which  laca  is  composed  in  n  stale  of 
perfect  or  imperfect  fusion  *'  The  late  Lord  PalmenUmie^  ifkfh 
many  other  of  the  SnqlUi  N*wiity,  ^ad  Um  present  Sir  Gh«v4si 
BUigdcf^  were  then  in*  Naptee^  actuated  by  the  same  cnrioaitj.  it 
happened  that  a  stream  of  lana  broke  out  near  to  tbe  ereaer  ;  and 
when  this  is  the  case,  the  (|oantity  of  ejected  matter  being  smaQef, 
the  danger  of  appro»chlDg  the  source  of  the  torrent  i»  thereby  dir 
minished.  In  this  case,  the  only  peril  to  be  apprehended  wanfrom 
the  eroler  itself ;  but  the  author,  watching  a-faToo««able  epportu^ 
nity  (when  a  strong  wind  carried  the  matter  expelled  from  the  ermr 
ter  towards  a  different  side  of  the  moiMitaio  from  thai  whence  the 
lofoa  issued,)  left  Naples,  in  company  with  three  other  Gentlemen,! 
upon  this  pxpedirion.  They  were  accompanied  by  the  late  Lord 
and  Lady  PalmerH&ne,  first  to  tbe  Hermita^^  and  aAerwarda  aa  ftr 
as  what  was  called  the  ucond  crater  of  the  mountain  ;  after  which 
they  proceeded  up  the  cone  of  Fesuviue,  and  found  the  crater^  at  tbe 
summit,  lo  a  very  active  state,  throwing  out  folleys  oi  mmens^ 
atones  translncid  with  vitrification,  and  socb  heav^  AhQwers  of 
ashes,  involved  in  dense  sulphureous  clouds,  as  to  render  an^  ap- 
proach to  it  extremely  dangerous.  The  party  ascended,  however^ 
as  near  to  the  summit  as  possthle  ;  then  crossing  ov^  to  tbe  aide 
whence  tbe  lava  was  issuing,  they  reached  the  bed  of  the  torrent, 
and  attempted  to  ascend,  by  the  side  oS  it,  to  ita  source.     Thii 


♦  Sir  PT.  Bamat&n  wm  iadined  to  doabt  tUt  MreypstasBe ;  H^lans  aat  b^ 
aware  of  its  being  so  uraal  a  prelode  to  Tolcanic  enmtion.  « It  it  eoounoB^-  inuigiiiedl' 
Mjt  he  ^that  the  new  mountain  loee  out  of  the  Luerine  Lake,  which  w«e  destrofei 
by  it :  Init  iathe  accoimt  (qfihe  erupiton,)  no meDtion  is  madeof  tbe  iMoime  Lefc*:" 
b*flMiCioM  proeeeds  to  acooimtfor  its  ataanpearaBce  by  coo^eelaKe*— ^sc  Sir  W. 
Bamiltom's  Obtenmtiant  on  MouiU  Vuuvwm^  &6.  p.  14B.  Ijaud.  1772. 

*(  Sneh  M  those  which  vesoltiroin  theaetioaofioalcroBthesMteisof  th»«arii^' 
Si  iiMpwoisrty  sopposed  by  Sir  H  Da9%^ 

X  The  Hob.  Hewry  Tvjton,  brother  or  the  present  Earl  of  Tlian^;  the  HoVi  !&• 
VA «.  w  ^_j  j)^iq^  .  guj  Coknisl  ShiUzy  of  tbs  Gnsids. 
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they  soon  found  to  be  iniposgihle,  owiog  to  tin  itnfertan&te  ebange  of 
wind  ;  in  coDsequeoce  of  whieh   all  the  smoke  of  the  lava  came 
hot  upon  them,  iiccomp;u)ied  at  the  tatne  time  with  do  thick  a  miet 
of  minate  a»fte8  from  the  crater^  aod  sach  sufioc^tin^  fumes  of  sal-* 
phur,  that  they  knew  not  what  course  to  steer.     In  thifl  perplexity^ 
the  aalhor  called  to  mind  an  expedient  recommended  by  Sir  Wm. 
t      Hamiitan  upon  a  former  occasion,  and  proposed  crossmg  imme- 
r     diately  the   current  of  (he   flowing  lava,  wittf  a  view  to  gain  its 
r^ '    windward  side.     All  his  companions  were  ngaioat  the   measure, 
I  ;    owing  t6  the  very  liquid  appearance  the  lava  then  had,  so  near  to 
its  soQTCe  :  but  while  they  stood  deliberntinj^  what  was  to  be  done, 
|.     tmmeDse  fragments  of  rocks  that  had  been  ejected  from  the  crater, 
[      and  huge  volcanic  bombs*  which  the  smoke  had  prevented  their  ob- 
1^      serving,  fell  thick  among  them  :  vast  masses  of  slag  and  of  other 
matter,  rolling  upon  their  edges,  like  enormous  wheels,  passed  by 
Hhem  with  a  force  and  velocity  sufficient  to  crush  every  one  of  the 
patty  to  atoms,  if  directed  to  the  spot  where  they  all  stood  huddled 
.  together.     There  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost  :  the  author,  there- 
fore, covering  his  face  with  his  hat,  descended  the  high  bank  be- 
neath whifth  the  lava  ran,  and,  rushing  upon   the  surface  of  the 
melted   matter,  reached   the  opposite  side,  having  only  his  boots 
burned,  and  his  bands  somewhat  scorched.     Here  he  saw  clearly 
the  whole  of  the  danger  to  which  his  friends  were  exposed  :  the 
noise  was  such  as  almost  to  prevent  his  being  heard ;  but  he  en- 
deavoured, by  calling,  and  by  gestures,  to  persuade  them  to  follow. 
Vast  rocks  of  indurated  /ara,  from  the  craur^  were  bounding  by 
them,  and  others  frilling  that  would  have  overwhelmed  a  citadel. 
Not  one  of  the  party  would  stir  ;  not  even  the  guides  accustomed 
for  hire  to  conduct  persons  over  the  mountain.     At  last,  he  had  the 
satisfaction  to  see  them  descend,  and  endeavour  to  cross  the  torrent 
somewhat  lower  down  ;  where  the  lava,  from  its  redness,  appear- 
ed to  be  less  liquid  ;  and  where  the  stream  was  narrower.     In  fact, 
the  narrowness  of  the  stream  deceived  them  :  the  current  had  di- 
vided into  two  branches  ;  in  the  midst  of  which  was  an  island,  if 
such  it  might  be  called,  surrounded  by  liquid  6re.     They  crossed 
over  the  first  stream  in  safety  ;  but  being  a  good  deal  scorched  upon 


*  Thefe  carioiM  voleasic  prodacts  are  very  eommoii  at  Naplei,  althoaeh  rarely  nen 
is  tlua  oomitrj  among  the  different  nibetaDCea  exhibited  in  CoUectiona  as  oeing  brought 
from  VffUoiut.  The  Neanolitatu  ewXl  them  "  Vetuvian  botgiba^  "  Kencwon  droyia," 
and  *'  vtauman  tears  :*'  tliey  vary  in  magnitude,  from  die  size  ol  a  sparrow's  egg  to 
the  bigness  of  a  coco»*nat,  and  sometimes  they  are  a  great  deal  lai^er.  The  auUior 
found  several  of  them  weighing  from  fifty  to  sixty  pounds.  They  have  the  form  which 
matter  in  the  moit  perfect  state  of  fusion  assumes  by  cooling  in  ita  passage  ihrocwh 
atmospheric  air,  and  becoming  hard  before  it  reaches  the  ground.  Falling  in  beds  of 
the  Vetwnan  ashes,  the  mass  remains  unbroken,  and  the  entire  form  is  thus  often  prt« 
served,  it  is  pea^Iike  $  althongh  in  some  instances  more  inclining  to  the  form  of  an 
•blate  sphero'id.  The  surface  is  rough,  and  rather  porous :  when  oroken,  Uie  interior 
is  Tery  compact ;  but  there  is  generally  a  niece  of  more  porous  lava,  as  a  nudeos 
towards  the  centre.  These  drop$  descend  from  the  clouds  accumulated  over  the  cone 
of  Vetuvhu,  during  its  most  Tiolent  eruptions.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  Ftrber  m 
^-*  Catalogui  /taimMintf  of  the  Vetuvian  prgductionsj  does  not  mention  these  bmihe. 
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the  island*  they  attempted  the  pamage  of  the  tec^md  braach ;  ia 
doing  which,  one  of  the  goidet ,  laden  with  torches  and  other  thingfi 
fell  down,  and  whs  terriblj  burned. 

Being  now  all  on  the  wiodward  aide,  they  continued  tbeir  «• 
cent ;  the  bellowioge,  belcbings,  and  explosions  as  of  caDoon,  en* 
dently  not  from  the  crater^  (which  sent  forth  one  uiiilorm  rcMring 
and  deafening  noise,}  convmced  them  they  were  now  not  far  frooi 
the  source.  The  lava  appeHred  whiter  and  whiter  as  they  ad- 
tranced,  owing  t(»  its  intense  beat ;  and  in  about  half  ^n  boor  they 
reached  the  chasm  through  which  the  melted  matter  had  opened 
itself  a  passage.  It  was  a  narrow  6ssure  in  the  solid  lava  oi  the 
cone.  The  sides,  smooth,  compact,  and  destitute  of  that  porous 
appearance  %vhich  the  superficies  of  irn^a  exhibits  when  it  has 
cooled  under  exposure  to  atmoi>pheric  air,  resembled  the  moat  solid 
irap^  or  btualt.  To  describe  the  rest  of  the  spectacle  here  dia* 
played,  is  utterly  beyond  all  human  ability  :  the  author  can  only 
appeal  to  tho^e  who  participated  the  astonishment  he  felt  upon  thai 
occasion,  and  to  the  sensations  which  they  experienced  in  common 
with  him,  the  remembrance  of  which  can  only  be  obliterated  vilh 
their  lives.  All  he  had  previously  seen  of  volcanic  phenomena 
had  not  prepared  him  for  what  he  then  beheld.  He  had  often  wit« 
nessed  the  rivers  of  Zat^a,  after  tbeir  descent  into  the  ralley  be- 
tween Somma  and  Fe$uviu»;  they  resembled  moving  heaps  of 
scoris  falling  over  one  another  with  a  rattling  noise*  which,  in 
tbeir  further  progress,  carried  ruin  and  devastation  into  the  plaioas 
but  from  the  centre  of  this  arched  chasm,  and  along  a  channel  cut 
finer  than  art  can  imitate,  beamed  the  most  intense  light,  radiating 
with  such  ineffable  lustre,  that  the  eye  coald  only  contemplate  it  for 
an  instant,  an')  by  successive  glances  :  while,  issuing  with  the  velo- 
city of  a  flood,  and  accompanied  with  a  rushing  wind,  this  light  it- 
selft  in  milder  splendour,  seemed  to  melt  away  into  a  translucent 
and  vivid  stream,  exhibiting  matter  tn  the  most  perfect  fusion^  running, 
iike  liquid  silver,  down  the  side  of  the  mountain.  In  its  prt^reH 
downwards,  and  as  soon  as  the  air  began  to  act  upon  it,  the  super* 
ficies  lost  its  whiteness ;  becoming  first  red,  and  afterward  of  a 
darker  hue,  until,  lower  down,  black  scoriae  began  to  form  upon  its 
surface.  Above  the  arched  chasm  there  was  a  small  natural 
chimney,  about  four  feet  in  height,  throwing  up,  occasionally , 
'Stones  attended  with  detonations.  The  author  approached  near 
enough  to  this  aperture  to  gather  from  the  lips  of  it  some  incrusta- 
tions of  pure  9ulphur  :*  the  fumes  of  which  were  so  suffocating,  that 


*  Many  of  the  yellow  and  wrangt<otimrtd  9ali»  of  VeanviuM  hare  beMB 
CMmded  with  BulphuTf  in  desoriptioiiB  given  of  this  rolcano.  The  suthor  once  ▼iaitedtbe 
traUr  after  a  riolent  eruption,  and  found  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  that  imniMM*  ten 
Ijaed  with  $aUni  depoailis,  exhibiting  the  most  Tirid  and  brilliant  huec  of  the  niafaow. 
The  late  Lord  PalmertUmt,  who  accompanied  him,  al«o  witneeeed  this  aianlar  ep- 
pearance.  It  it  a  rare  occurrence  ;  the  eruptions  from  the  crater  being  aaUom  tk^ 
raeterized  bj  any  such  phenomenon.    As  these  aalU  are  deUqueacent,  thaj 


appear;  either  in  conscience  of  the  action  of  atmospheric  air,  or  of  steam  irom  (#a 
vMeaao.    Soma  which  the  author  prooartd  withia  the  craUr,  of  a  bright 
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it  was  with  diflkuUy,  and  only  at  interrals,  a  tight  could  be  obtained 
of  what  was  passing  below.  It  was  evident,  lioweyer,  that  the 
cnrrefit  of /ava,  with  tlie  same  indescribable  splendonr,  was  flouring 
rapidly  at  the  bottom  of  this  cbimoey,  towards  the  mouth  of  this 
cfaaam  :  and  bad  it  not  been  for  this  vent,  it  is  probable  the  party 
now  nnentioned  could  never  have  been  able  to  nppr«ach  so  nearly 
as  they  had  done  to  the  source  of  the  lava.  The  eruptions  from 
the  crater  increased  srith  such  violence,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
use  all  possible  expedition  in  making  the  remainiiig  observations* 

Sir  IVm.  Hamilton  entertained  a  notioOf  that  large  stones  cast 
npoQ  a  current  of  lava  would  make  no  impression  ;  inasmuch  as  it 
was  always  found  to  resist  the  weight  of  the  human  body  at  a  certain 
distance  from  its  source.    Fatal  indeed  would  have  been  the  attempt 
to  venture  upon  the  lava^  any  where  near  this  spot.     It  is  true  that 
light  bodies  made  little  or  no  impression,  even  at  the  source  :* 
stones  of  five,  ten,  or  fiAeen  pounds  in  weight  hardly  sunk  at  all ; 
hut  borlies  of  sixty,  seventy,  or  eighty  pounds,  when  cast  in,  were 
fteen  to  form  a  kind  of  bed  in  the  melted  matter,  and  so  float  away 
\vith   it.     A  stone  of  about  three  hundred  pounds  in  weight  hsid 
been  thrown  out  from  the  crater  of  the  mountain,  and  remained 
near  the  source  of  the  lava :  this  was  raised,  by  the  party  present, 
upon  one  end  ;  and  rolled  from  the  side  of  the  channel,  so  as  to  fall 
into  the  melted  matter,  which  waiso  liquid,  that  the  stone  gradually 
sank  beneath  the  surface,  and  disappeared ;  becoming  slowly  in- 
vested with  the  substance  in  fusion,  and  then  subsiding  to  the  bot- 
tom.    To  the  eye,  indeed,  notwithstanding  its  glutinous  appearance, 
the  lava  seemed  as  if  it  might  be  stirred,  like  honey  or  molasses  ; 
and  with  a  bar  of  iron  properly  bent  for  the  purpose  at  the  point, 
some  of  it  might  have  been  caught  up,  which,  when  being  acted  upon 
by  the  air,  would  instantly  have  been  converted  into  a  porous  cinder 
or  slag.     When  lava  cools  without  being  acted  upon  by  the  air,  it 
is  never  porous,  but  becomes  a  solid  and  very  compact  body.     Of 
this  the  proofs  are  numerous  ;  the  surface  of  the  lava  consisting 
alwsiys,  when  cooled,  of  scortc,  and  the  inferior  stratum  of  a  com- 
pact stone.     But  a  short  time  had  elapsed  aAer  making  this  experi- 
ment, when  a  mass  of  matter,  in  perfect  fusion,  was  ejected  from 
the  craUr^  to  a  considerable  height  in  the  air ;  whence  descending 


yellow,  atfamed  an  orangt  eoloar  after  deliqueiceiict.  They  were  analyzed  br  ff^ 
fVarburUm,  Esq.  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  prored  to  l>e  muriatee  oftron ; 
\hX  with  Moh  ao  execai  ftf  oeid,  that,  at  the  tuna  of  pnttiBf  them  into  bottlea  with 
flase-etoppen,  within  the  craUr^  leather  glorcf  were  instantly  eonramed,  qjmmi  ccmiiif 
into  contact  with  them. 

*  Wlule  the  anthor  wai  enployed  in  miking  theae  remarkt,  Mmie  of  the  party 
amiaed  tbeoMelref  in  plaeiac  raw  bcef-«leaks  vpan  the  imooth  nrfiiee  of  the  tona; 
haring  seen  the  workmen  in  ue  Comieh  amelting-hooaea  do  the  same  upon  the  melted 
Un,  and  being  proyided  with  meat  and  poles  for  the  purpose.  Mnch  after  the  same 
manner  as  nnon  the  asetal  in  fosioB,  the  steak  sometimes  aisappeand  instantaiieonaly; 
bat  if  it  coald  be  reeorerad  almost  in  the  nsomeat  whan  it  came  hi  eoatntt  with  dn 
ImuLf  it  proved  exceedingly  well  flsTonred* 
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upon  the  cone»  it  fell  so  near  to  the  spot  where  the  paKj  now  niaad, 
that,,  ronning  towards  it,  they  found  it  flattened  out  <uxl  ii|JhahPif 
into  fragments  which  were  more  than  redbot.  One  of  these  piecety 
being  kicked  before  them,  in  their  desceot  from  the  eoarce  of  te 
lava^  until  it  became  cool,  was  brought  away,  and  preved  to  be  a 
mass  of  scoria,  exactly  resembling  the  substance  which  cowen  a 
stream  of  lava  when  it  has  descended  to  any  distance  from  its 
source  ;  at  which  time  the  whole  current,  as  it  is  impelled  by  the 
melted  matter  below,  moyiog  slowly  onward,  resembles  DotfaiDg 
more  than  a  rolling  heap  of  cinders  from  an  iron-fonmlry. 

The  eruptions  from  the  cnUer  were  now  wilhoat  intennksfon  : 
and  the  danger  of  remaining  any  longer  near  this  place  was  alarm- 
ingly conspicuous.  A  huge  mass,  cast  to  an  immense  hei^t  in  the 
air,  seemed  to  be  falling  in  a  direction  so  fatally  perpendicolsr,  that 
there  was  not  one  of  the  party  present  who  did  not  expect  to  be 
crushed  by  it:  fortunately,  it  fell  beyond  the  spot, on  which  tbej 
stood,  where  it  was  shattered  into  a  thousand  pieces;  and  these, 
rolling  onwards,  were  carried,  with  great  velocity,  far  into  the 
Tslley  below.  Not  more  than  five  minutes  had  elapsed  after  this 
accident,  when  the  whole  surface  of  the  cone  of  Ftntviut  near  the 
source  of  the  lava,  which  the  party  had  rapidly  quitted,  was  en- 
tirely covered  by  a  shower  of  stones  from  the  crater.  The  object 
of  their  undertaking  bad  been,  howeTer,  satisfactorily  accomplished : 
it  had  been  fully  ascertained,  not  only  that  the  lava  issued  from  its 
source  in  a  state  of  perfect  fusion ,  but  that  this  fusion  was  due  to 
that  eialted  temperature  which  an  explosive  gaseous  mixture^  after 
the  utmost  compression,  exhibits  during  its  combustion.  That  this 
gaseous  snixiure  results  from  the  decomposition  of  voter,  is  also 
evident ;  consequently,  to  imitate  the  power  of  fusion  exhibited  by 
a  volcano,  nothing  more  was  necessary  Hiao  to  bum  the  gaseous  con- 
stituents of  water  under  similar  circumstances  :  but  here  was  the 
difficulty.  Every  clap  of  thunder  in  the  atmosphere  is  su/ficient  to 
prove  whut  the  consequences  are,  where  the  gaseous  consUtaeBts 
vf  water,  /ben  in  a  mixed  state,  become  ignited,  even  by  an  electric 
spark :  and  who  would  venture  to  communicate  flame  to  such  a 
miiture,  under  compression,  for  purposes  of  experiment?  The  ex- 
periments v^hich  took  place  under  Lavoisier  at  Paris,  and  all  over 
Europe,  for  the  composition  of  water,  were  an  approximation  to* 
wards  it ;  because  these  experiments  first  proved  that  the  gaseous 
constituents  of  water  might  be  used  to  aid  the  operations  of  the 
blow-pipe.  It  was  then,  in  fact,  first  made  known,  that  the  two 
gases,  when  burned  separately,  and  propelled  from  diifereot  reser- 
voirs, through  different  apertures,  by  hydrostatic  pressure,  towardi 
one  point  (which  was  the  method  afterward  pursued  by  Professor 
Hare^  in  America,)  exhibited  a  degree  of  temperature  capable  of 
effecting  the  combustiow  or  the  diamond  !  Therefore,  if  it  be  re- 
quisite to  trace  the  invention  of  the  Gas  Blowpipe  to  the  first  pria* 
ciples  which  led  to  the  whole  of  tbe  contrivance,  it  is  to  tbes^  dis- 
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^^▼eries  of  Lavotsur  (hat  reference  should  be  made.     As  soon  as 
the  invention  of  Mr.  Brockets  Blow-pipe  offered  an  easy  method  of 
compressing  and  propelling  one  of  the  gaseous  constituents  of 
i»ater^  while  the  other  might  be  afforded  by  the  combustion  of  a 
spirit-lamp,  the  author,  of  course,  as  he  has  before  acknowledged,* 
availed  himself  of  this  apparatus  ;  but  finding/ as  he  before  said^ 
that  the  heat  was  not  sufficient  for  his  purpose,  ^'  because  the 
hydrogen  was  not  afforded  in  its  due  proportion,"f  he  was  directed, 
by  the  oaaker  of  the  Blow-pipe  to  compress  the  mixed  gaset^  and 
barQ  them,  upon  the  principle  of  gas  illumination,  when  propelled 
through  a  capillary  tube.     As  to  the  relative  proportion  between 
the  two  gasesj  afler  all  that  he  now  has  stated,  and  during  twelve 
years  has  constantly  repeated,  upon  the  subject  of  Volcanoes,  at 
his  Public  Lectures  before  the. University  of  Cambridge, — it  it  ne^ 
cesaary  to  ask,  whether  he  would  hesitate  to  mix  them  in  the  pro- 
portion for  forming  water  ?  That  he  did  not  hesitate,  it  is  evident ; 
because  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  earliest  account  which  he 
published  of  his  experiments  with  the  Gas  Blow'pipe,X  and  in  the 
very  first  words  of  it,  he  mentions  **  water  as  the  combustible  for 
increasing  the  action  of  fire  :"-^and  in  a  page  almost  immediately 
following,§  he  states  the  relative  proportion  between  the  two  gases 
which  he  bad  adopted  ;  namely,  **  two  parts,  by  bulk,  of  hydrogen, 
and  one  part  of  oxygen.^*     If,  in  any  publication  anterior  to  the  ar- 
ticle here  cited,  it  can  be  made  to  appear  that  the  same  proportion 
had  been  adopted  by  any  other  person,  he  foregoes,  of  course,  allclaim 
to  this  part  of  the  improvement  in  the  mode  of  using  the  Oa$ 
Biow'pipe* 

Mere,  then,  may  terminate  the  detail  of  circumstances  connected 
with  the  history  of  this  valuable  apparatus  for  Chemistry  and  Mine- 
ralogy. The  few  remaining  pages  of  this  publication  Will  be  ap" 
proprlated  to  observations  calculated  to  interest  those  who  have  at- 
tended to  the  narrative  of  the  author's  former  experiments  ;  be- 
cause, in  their  frequent  repetition,  some  new  facta  have  been  made 
known  to  him,  some  mistaken  notions  corrected,  and  some  doubtful 
points  confirmed. 

Among  the  new  facts  which  the  use  of  this  Blom»pipe  has  made 
known  to  the  author,  there  is  one  of  a  nature  so  extraordinary,. that 
its  explanation  will  ba£9e  the  utmost  research  of  Chemical  Science, 
in  its  present  boasted  state  of  advancement  r— it  is  this ;  that  re- 
fractory bodies  fused  in  a  charcoal  crucible,  or  suffered  to  fall,  in  a 
state  of  fusion,  upon  a  piece  of  dry  wood,  become  coated  with  the 
highest  degree  of  metallic  lustre  which  a  metal  is  capable  of  ex- 
hibiting ;  yet  this  metallic  lustre  is  so  far  pseudo-metallic,  that  it  dis- 
appears upon  the  action  of  a  file,  being  merely  a  superficial  filmy 
investment  of  the  substance  fused.    One  of  the  most  eminent  Che-* 
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mkH  in  Europe^  m  a  letter  to  the  aathor,  calls  this 
<*  tnftnitely  more  deceptii^e  than  any  thing  of  the  kind  he  Vad  be* 
fore  seen."  A  tpectmen  of  iUiea  which  had  heen  foaed  v^ob 
charcoal^  and  afterwards  exhibited  this  pseudo'tnetalidc  Jcwtre,  was 
sent  to  Dr.  Bostock,  then  one  of  the  Editors  of  the  **  Asimla  af 
-Philosophy/'  who  ascribed  it  rather  io  viirifieation,  than  to  the  re^ 
vival  or  a  tnetallie  body.  And  Dr.  Thonuon,  also  Editor  of  the 
same  worky  received  from  a  correppondent  at  Lewm  in  SKssear,  spe- 
cimens with  this  pseudo-meiatltc  appearance.*  Where  the  reanltf 
are  of  sufficient  magoitode,  being  gaided  by  an  axiom  respecting 
trae  metallic  lustre  which  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Thomson  io  hia  chap- 
ter on  simple  combnstiMes,  the  test  of  the  file  tBimediately  dis« 
closes  the  real  nature  of  the  appearance  if  but  in  caaea  where  the 
most  minute  globnles,  hardly  visible  but  with  the  aid  of  a  lens,  re- 
main as  the  result  of  an  experiment  upon  a  ckarcoai  snrface,  the 
truth  caimot  be  so  easily  determined.  Hence  the  aof faor,  ia  bh  own 
eodeaTOun  to  reviTe  m€UU$  before  the  Ga$  Blom^pipe  opon  ckarcoai, 
may  have  been  deceived  by  such  appearances  ;  especially  in  caaea 
where  the  seeming  metallic  lustre  remained  permaDenl.  Every 
experiment  of  this  nature  demands  a  careful  repetition  with  the 
most  judicious  caution. 

Another  new  fact,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Cros  Btem- 
pipe^  is,  that  ttood'tin^  after  fusion,  per  se,  exhibits  metalNe  hntre| 
upon  the  action  of  the  file,  without  any  revival  €4  the  aietai;  the 
tin  still  remaining  in  the  state  of  an  oxide :  thereby  contradicting 
at  once  the  axiom  before  mentioned,  end  upon  which  a  reliance 
has  so  long  been  placed;  namely,  that  *' no  snbstaoce  exhibits  a 
peeudo-metallie  lustre  to  the  action  of  the  file  "'  In  this  instance, 
the  degree  of  density  which  was  hitherto  considered  as  the  pecu- 
liar characteristic  of  metallic  bodies,  enabling  them  to  reflect  so 
great  a  portion  of  fight  from  their  surfaces  after  being  scraped  or 
cut,  is  possessed  by  a  body  which  is  known  not  to  be  in  the  wtei&iNe 
state.  Hence  another  conclusion  maybe  deduced;  t.  e.  that,  in- 
dependently of  other  tests,  the  action  of  the  file  cannot  be  relied 
upon  as  a  criterion  of  the  metallic  nature  of  any  substance. 

Another  new  fact  may  abo  be  mentioned  here,  although  it  haa 
been  already  alluded  to  in  a  note  to  one  of  the  preceding 


*  Sm  an  Aecooiit  of  tiie  Mtlcw  of  tke  Gat  Biow-pipt  moa  StHeot  bv  JoOmm 
MantM,  Baq.    ''  AmdM  of  PbUoioplnr,  for  Jtpril,  U^p.  310.    Abo  Dr.  "" 
xpn*M  obMiratioot  upon  tho  savM  nibieot. 

t  Syftem  of  Clieniiftrf,  toI.  I.  p.  SIS.  Land.  1817. 

i  Dr.  Thom$9nj  wlw  ewiitrt  it,  am  <<  it  ocquiiof  o  ooloor  wMxfy  wbtOm  So  Itel 

r  jifaw»g«u  wkk  a  venr  •twog  wtUwc  Untre.^*    (Saa 


of  ptenftosro,  wkk  a  verj  alroBg  waUlUe  lof ti«.^*  IBemAnmmU  ^  Fkilwmhufm 
My^  1817.  p.  70. )  Dr.  Tkomaon  alio  adda,  tbat  <*  tliis  eiicomttaMt  of  toootf-tni  m- 
qolriK  a  mtiaHie  Inatre.  whea  ftvad,  tecBi  to  decide  a  anbieet  wkiek  hot  bcca  Mu- 
tated b  this  ooaotry  with  moch  keenneaa.  It  waa  aaierted  by  Dr.  BniUm^  aod  ia  mEi 
maintaiaed  by  his  followcn,  that  all  grmnte  hat  been  io  a  state  of  igBeow  fiiaioo. 
Fron Dr.  Clatket  experiaieiit,  it  maybe  inTcrred,  with  oonsiderabte  ooafideMo,  tiMt 
the  graniU  in  which  the  ores  of  tin  occnr  has  aerer  beea  la  a  atata  of  fofthrn.*'-  '' 
fern  tfChemUtqif  p.  71. 
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uamelj)  tliat  metuls^  and  among  tbem  e^en  p/ii2tfiiifii|  undergo  com* 
plete  combustion  in  the  flame  of  pure  hydrogen  ga$» 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  piatinum^  when  it  eiliibits  what  baff 
beea  called  **  combustion^*  before  the  Gas  Blow-pipe  really  enters 
Ml  to  any  combination  with  oxygen.    Some  have  thought  that  the 
cUspersiog  results,  during  this  supposed  '*  eembustion^*^  are  either 
impurities,  or  minute  globular  particles  of  the  pore  meial  which 
bare  been  driven  off  by  the  vehemence  of  the  ebullition  before 
the  flame  of  the  burning  gaseous  mixture.    There  is  an  experi- 
ment which  seems  to  prove  the  contrary ;  but  it  requires  caution 
under  other  hands  ;  and  therefore  ao  other  reliance  will  be  placed 
upon  it  here,  than  is  necessary  to  call  the  attention  of  Chemists  to- 
wards   its  repetition.     If,  during  the  supposed  **  comhuttion''*  of 
plattnumy  a  sheet  of  glass  or  of  white  paper  be  held  below  it,  in 
such  a  position  as  not  to  intercept  or  enter  into  contact  with  the 
drops  of  metal f  exceedingly  minute  black  particles  may  be  observed 
to  fall  upon  it,  like  specks  of  carbon ;  but  which  there  is  this  rea- 
son for  believing  to  be  the  black  protoxide  of  platinum ;  that  if 
carefully  collected  and  dissolved  in  nitro-muriatic  acid,  and  the  acid 
with  gentle  heat  evaporated,  and  a  drop  of  distilled  water  added, 
and  afterwardi)  touched  with  a  glass  rod  dipped  in  muriate  oftin^  an 
orange-coloured  precipitate  will  be  visible.     The  author  has  ex- 
hibited this  experiment,  in  the  presence  of  his  chemical  friends : 
but  as  it  is  difficult,  owing  to  the  interruption  caused  by  the  falling 
of  the  melted  metal  upon  the  recipient,  and  also  from  the  uncer- 
tainty of  collecting  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  black  particles^  so, 
of  course,  it  is  liable  to  failure. 

Other  results,  respecting  which  doubts  have  been  entertained  by 
some  of  the  Cheroi«t8  of  London^  will  be  confirmed  whenever  the 
Gas  Blow-pipe  shall  be  so  conducted  in  the  metropolis  as  to  afford 
the  same  intensity  of  heat  which  has  afforded  the  results  obtained 
in  the  University  of  Cam^rtc/ge.  That  this  has  never  been  the 
case,  hitherto,  is  evident  from  all  the  accounts  published  of  the  ex- 
periments with  this  blow-prpe  in  London,  The  fusion  of  magnesia 
could  not  be  accomplished  at  the  Royal  Institution,  (when  tiie  Arch- 
duke Michael^  brother  of  the  present  Emperor  of  Russia^  attended 
to  witness  the  experiments,)  until  the  action  of  the  flame  of  the 
compressed  gases  had  been  combined  with  the  agency  of  their 
powerful  galvanic  battery.  Earl  Spencer ,  who  was  present  upon 
that  occasioui  and  who  informed  the  author  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  experiment  was  conducted,  was  also  present  in  Cambridge  when 
the  same  substance  underwent  fusion  before  the  flame,  simply,  of 
the  Gas  Blozv'pipe^  without*  any  other  aid  whatsoever.  The  dan- 
ger of  experiments  with  the  Gas  Blom^pipe^  increasing  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extension  of  the  diameter  of  the  jet,  will  always  be  a 
bar  to  any  full  display  of  its  powers,  so  long  as  Chemists  continue 
to  use  the  instrument  without  the  Apparatus  necessary  for  securing 
the  safety  of  the  operator  ;  and  it  is  solely  to  a  want  of  attention 
to  such  precaution!  that  persons  have  been  unable  to  obtain  satis- 
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factory  rtcnlti.  Thus  the  deeompoittion  of  the  harytit  mi  tirmm^ 
iian  earths  has  not  once  heen  accomplished  m  London; 
the  fact  of  their  decomposition  at  CanAridge  he  now  no  longer 
pated.*  The  main  cause  of  the  failure  with  harytes  in  the 
polis  has  howeTer  heen  owing  also  to  another  cause ;  namelj,  th^ 
the  trials  have  been  rery  frequently  conducted  with  a  hydrate^  in- 
stead of  the  pure  earth.  From  causes,  which  the  author  cannat 
explain,  it  Is  become  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  this  earth  in  the 

E roper  state  for  exhibiting  the  revival  of  its  mttallie  base.     It  iiaa 
een,  however,  so  often  exhibited  to  Chemists  who  have  visited 
Ckitnbridge  for  the  purpose,  that  all  doubt  being  removed  from  their 
minds  as  to  its  metallie  nature,  they  have  ventured  to  expiain  the 
presence  of  the  metal  in  another  way.     Of  this  an  instance  is  men- 
tioned in  a  Letter  to  the  author  from  Dr.  TXomiott,  dated  July  4^ 
•}817.     It  contains  the  following  remark  :  **  Dr^  Parity  whom  1  have 
seen  since  his  return  from  Cambridge^  is  of  opinion  that  Che  mUaiUc 
coating  covering  all  the  substances  exposed  to  the  action  of  yoor 
Mow-pipe  is  derived  from  tbe'tVon  held  in  solution  by  the  Ykydrogtn 
gas,  which  he  says  you  prepare  from  iron.    Prepare  a  UtUe  from 
zinc^  and  try  whether  you  obtain  the  same  results."     The  gas^  in 
fact,  had  been  as  oflen  prepared  from  zinc  as  from  tron  ;  therefore 
the  observation  of  Dr.  Pari$  tended  to  confirm  the  success  of  the 
experiment,  becnose  it  so  decidedly  admitted  the   revival  of  the 
metalf  by  ofTeriDg  bis  testimony  as  to  its  presence.     But  sohie  re- 
marks upon  this  observation  of  Dr.  Parts  were  made  by  a  Chemist 
of  the  University,!  at  the  time,  which  wiH  not  here  be  out  of  place : 
they  are  transcribed  literally  from  the  Paper  which  this  gentleman 
communicated  to  the  author  upon  the  subject.     He  states, 

1.  *'  That  the  mopt  minute  portions  of  tron,  as  of  ztnc,  may  be 
detected  by  re-agents  ;  but -that  the  fused  Barytts  yielded  no  traces 
of  the  presence  of  either  of  them.^ 

%,  *'  That  if  the  meitUlic  lustre  were  due  to  iron  or  zinc^  it  would 
l)e  permanent,  and  not  so  fugitive  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  a  minute '« 
examination  ;  which  is  the  case.^' 

S.  **  That  the  combustion  of  tVon,  when  exposed  to  the  burning 
gaseous  mixture,  is  so  instaotaneous  and  perfect,  as  to  leave  no  pos- 
sibility of  a  '  film'  of  tron  remaining  upon  the  fused  substance  ; 
and  the  same  remark  applies  still  more  strongly  to  zine.^^ 

Another  of  the  most  beautiful  experimeots  with  the  Gas  Blow- 
pipe in  Cambridge^  but  which  has  not  been  repeated  with  equal  suc- 
cess in  Great  Britain,  is  that  of  the  combustion  and  volatilization  of 
gold,  and  the  deposition  of  its  oxide  upon  pipe-clay  ^  exhibiting 
(he  most  lively  rose  colour.  This  experiment  was  described  in  a 
work  before  cited  :|  and  as  the  success  or  failure  of  it  entirely  de- 


*  Dr.  Thmmon,  who  emoined  the  meial  of  hanftuy  af-obtuaed  by  means  of  tbt 
Go*  Blow-fiWy  htt  def eribed  it  in  the  l»at  edition  of  Chemistiy. 
t  fVanctf  JLunn,  Eiq.  of  St.  Johh*9  CoOefe,  ComMdgt^ 
i  Jounia  of  the  Koyti  IvtitatioB,  m,  p.  lT4. 


pen^  vpott  tbe  dtgn^  of  traiporttiini  t6  whieh  Ui«  miM  it  ex* 
pmnAf  M  it  Is  proper  to  tlale  that  it  requires  the  otmost  intetfiity 
of  hoot  whick  tlfe  flame  of  tlie  Oat  lUam^fif  has  hitherto  ex* 
ktbited  •  SoneHitog  of  the  aanie  naftare  had  been  eiiBeted  bj  fereigo 
Cheaitta ;  bat  the  reaolta  were  less  contptciious,  and  doobti  were 
dwaja  eotertaitied  respecting  then.  Homberg  observed  that  gotd, 
when  placed  in  the  focot  of  T»€kimkant*$  baming-gla8S,.i«as  partlj 
CODTorted  into  a  purpl4  oxide  ;  and  the  trath  of  his  obterrations 
Was  confirmed  by  Maequw^  nting  the  very  same  instmment.*  By 
means  of  eieefmtly,  and  by  the  action  of  the  f almmtc  froxiery,  the 
Cifmhtttion  of  goid  has  also  been  effected ;  and  it  is  almost  snpeiw 
flnoas  to  add,  that  in  all  cases  of  combutUon  the  mttal  is  made  to 
combine  with  oxjfgem  ;t  bat  the  beantifiil  resnlt  here  alluded  to, 
Und  which  seems  to  be  intermediate  between  the  proioxidU  and  the 
perotidB;^  had  not,  in  any  former  instance,  been  saccessfblly  ob* 
taioed. 

-  Some  corioos  ex  eriments  hare  also  been  made  respecting  the- 
ipeeific  gravity  of  gold  when  alloyed  with  platinmm^  and  tbe  coloar 
of  the  former  as  affected  by  the  presence  of  the  latter.  When 
pore  gold  is  combined  with  platinum  in  the  proportion  of  84  of  the 
gold  to  8tVt  o^  platinum^  the  coloar  of  the  gold  is  not  altered ;  but 
tbe  tpteific  gravity  of  this  alloy  equals  that  of  the  purest  platinum. 

Another  application  of  the  Goi  Blow-pipe^  which  may  greatly 
enhance  its  valae  in  the  eyes  of  Chemists,  is,  that  of  nsiog  it  as 
a  means  of  detecting  the  colours  of  the  oxide$  of  metals,  in  cases 
where  those  oxides  have  not  yet  been  otherwise  chemically  obtaiQ<* 
ed  and  examined ;  serving  as  a  guide  to  the  Chemist,  in  his  re- 
searches after  these  bodies.  Thas,  for  example,  by  experiments 
made  with  the  Ga»  Bl&w-pipey  we  learn  that  one,  at  least,  of  the^ 
oxides  of  calcium  has  a  purple  hne  ;§  and  that  the  same  may  be 
said  of  fiu7^ii«siiim  and  ot  srronitttm.H  The  oxide  formed  by  the 
combustion  o£  the  metallic  ba$e  of  barytee  is  remarkably  distingoished 
from  either  of  the  preceding  oxides^  by  its  chrysolite  green  colour.  If 
T<f  mention  other  results  were  only  to  recapitulate  the  accounts 
which  the  author  has  elsewhere  already  published. 

A  few  words  respecting  the  mode  of  using  Professor  OummttigV 
yalaable  addition  to  the  Qoi  BloW'pipe;  namely,  the  Pneumatic  or 
Safety^Cylinder;  will  now  conclude  all  that  the  author  wishes  to 
add  upon  the  subject  of  the  Apparatus.    This  part  of  the  Appara- 


^  See  Dr.  Thomson^e  €faeauitrf ,  toI.  L  p.  4S4  land.  1S17.  AIm  "  Dictionnairt  de 
ChimUj''  n.  148. 

t  A  moft  reoMrkable  fiMt  if  hemtwtr  ftatod  br  Dr.  Tkomaon  {ibid,jK  465.,)  wlio 
taji»  that  wfafln  Van  Marvm  made  eleetrie  iparai  firom  the  powerful  TejfUrian  ma- 
chiiie  paai  through  a  gold  wire,  fotpended  in  hffdfogen  gag,  tmd  other  gaat§  not  con- 
•idered  as  being  eapable  Qf  aupporting  comAtuMdn,  the  combwtioa  of  the  gold  wu 
effected. 

X  An  intemediate  oxide  ma  enppoaea  br  BerztUue  to  exist,  aad  to  sovlitHtea  coof^ 
ponent  part  of  the  v^rpU  of  C  assidb.    iBid.  p.  4S7. 

&  Joomal  of  the  Boyal  InstHatioa,  UL  p.  108. 
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ittt  IB  represented  as  a  V%gfufU%  to  the  Preface;  lo  the  Frmii^* 
piece*  its  sitoaiioo  is  pointed  oat  immediately  nnder^.  6,  wWre 
the  top  of  it,  containing  wire  gauze^  appears ;  and  where  one  ex.- 
tremitj  of  the  tube  of  the  jet  (see  6,  6.)  is  screwed  into  it.  In  the 
Vignette  to  the  Prt*face,  the  utfety-c^linder  b  seen  as  when  it  it 
taken  out  of  the  reserToir.  A.  shows  the  cap  containing  the  wirt 
gauze ;  B.  the  etop-eoek;  C.  the  month  of  tbe^e^;  C.  D.  the  length 
and  volume  of  the  flame;  E.  the  interior  of  the  cylinder,  sliowlDg 
the  height  to  which  the  ail  ought  to  rise,  when  poured  into  ft ;  F.  a 
▼alve,  at  the  bottom  of  the  cyioMfer,  communicating  with  the  ga$ 
reterooir  in  which  the  mixed  gaset  undergo  compression  ;  x.  y.  a 
wire  gaute  over  the  valye  F.  Whenever  the  flame  G.  D.  has  a 
retrograde  motion  towards  A.  a  pretty  smart  detonatioo  will  be. 
heard  by  the  operator,  owing  to  the  explosion  of  the  gae  within  the 
chamber  E.  It  will  then  be  necessary  for  him,  first  to  close  the 
stop-cock  B. ;  and  afterwards,  by  opening  it,  and  app/yijigr  fij^  ear 
to  the  apparatus,  to  ascertain,  by  the  babbling  of  the  oiZ,  whether 
this  fluid  be  still  within  the  cylinder ;  because,  in  violent  dolona* 
tions,  it  is  sometimes  forced  through  the  valve  F.  into  the  reservoir; 
in  which  case,  there  is  always  a  probability  that  the  neit  redrograde 
movement  of  the  flame  will  cause  an  explosion  of  all  the  ^oe  within 
the  retervotr,  and  burst  the  main  chamber  of  the  Blow-pipe.  But 
even  in  this  case  the  operator  will  b^  protected  from  all  chance  of 
danger  to  himself,  by  means  of  the  Screen  represented  in  theFrtm' 
tispieee;  as  the  author  has  proved  in  more  than  one  instance,  when, 
owing  to  his  persisting  in  his  experiments  after  the  oif  had  been 
eipelledy  accidents  of  this  kind  ensued.  When  the  tafehficylinder 
was  first  adapted  to  the  Gas  Blow*pipe,  woiTer  was  used  instead  of 
oiV,  to  interrupt  the  communication  between  the  chamber  £.  and 
the  main  reservoir  of  the  gaseous  mixture;  and  there  are  Chemists, 
in  London,  who  continue  to  make  use  of  tvater  for  this  purpose ; 
maintaining,  that  the  ebullition  of  oil  is  less  distinctly  audible,  and 
that  ''  it  tends  to  diminish  the  intensity  of  the  flame."  But  oil  is 
greatly  to  be  preferred  :  and  it  may  be  considered  as  a  certainty, 
that  if  the  intensity  of  the  flame  be  really  diminished,  it  is  due  to 
other  causes ;  either  to  some  obstruction  in  the  tube  or  mouth  of 
the  jet,  owing  to  its  not  being  properly  cleansed  after  each  opera- 
tion ;!  or  to  some  impurity,  or  want  of  du6  proportion,  in  the 


*  For  the  FronUtpUce  and  Vignette,  rafened  to  abore,  8«0  tke  ocigiiuJ  editisa  of 
the  "Gas  Blow-pipe." 

t  Not  only  the  tube  of  the  jet,  hot  also  the  chamber  of  the  eafet^^Hnder,  mad  of 
the  reterooir,  if  neeeesary,  ghoold  be  earefuHy  cleaneed  where  ou  has  been  veed, 
becaote  it  corrodes  the  copper.  The  tulie  for  the  jel.  at  the  least,  ooaht  to  be  1-86  of 
an  inch  in  diameter.  It  ma^  be  made  of  copper,  well  bronzed,  in  praference  to  glags. 
Many  of  the  anther's  cxpenments  were,  howerer,  conducted  with  gian  tabes  of  1-90 
6f  an  inch  in  diameter.  For  the  fusion  of  large  quantities  of  plaiintim,  cottlnEs  of 
plaUnum  majr  be  used,  and  these  being  placed  within  a  cupel,  or  within  a  cavity 
scooped  in  a  piece  of  eharcoal,  which  answers  the  purpose,  perhaps  better,  the  end  of 
a  copper  jet  may  be  bent,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  perpendicular  instead  of  a  hoiiaonlal 
direction  of  the  flame  upon  the  metoL  In  this  manneiv  half  an  ounce  of  platinMm 
cuttings,  sold  as  waste,  at  6f  •  per  oe.  may  with  ease  be  melted  into  a  single  globale  er 
heSktp  aad  aftenrards  rolled  <v  4r»wa  iato  wire  for  many  udiil  purpoias. 


gaseout  mktinrt*  WhaD  die  ^irofm  is  prepared  from  inm^  am! 
tile  ozf^em  froa  nuingameMy  the  aa«or  has  alwaya  feand  that  a  aux-^ 
tore  ef  awe  piati  of  Ay^ogen,  added  to  foor  piats  of  oxygtii,  will 
aA>rd,  hj  coaubwtioii,  a  nuch  more  exalted  temperature  Uian  when 
the  oaane  ga»e9  are  mixed  in  the  proportioo  of  eight  piots  o(kjfdnh» 
gen  tB  foer  pialB  of  •xygm^;  or  two  Tolamei,  by  hoik,  ofkydrcgm 
to  ooe  of  oxygen.  But,  advertieg  to  the  use  of  m/  id  the  iefihf' 
eytind^r^  as  a  aobttitiite  for  woitr,  it  will  be  evideet  to  erery  che« 
miaty  open  trial  of  it,  that  the  more  traoipiil  ebollition  of  the  ot( 
will  render  bi«  situatioa  the  more  aecure ;  becaoae  when  waUr  is 
tnedy  the  whole  chamber  of  the  e^iimd%r  becomea  filled  with  foam ; 
which  is  less  likely  to  iolercept  tike  prepress  of  explosion  than  M 
io  a  atate  of  ebollition.  Watw^  moreover,  propelled  as  steam  from 
the  jtty  if  R  serioas  impediment  to  the  d»-axydiMing  process  ; 
whereas  oil  always  tends  to  promate  it.  Many  nutmllie  oxidsi  are 
decomposed  by  oil  at  a  boiling  heat,  and  some  of  the  fixed  oiU  absorb 
oxygen  at  the  common  temperatore.*  Hence  the  use  of  wax  and 
tallow  in  reviving  metal»  from  their  oxides. 

To  conclude ;  the  gr<>at  barrier  to  investigatioa  being  rea^ved  in 
the  annihtlation  of  infosibiKty  by  the  extraordinary  powers  of  the 
Ga$  BUw'pipe ;  the  otHity  of  the  instrameot  io  analytical  chemis- 
try manifested ;  and  the  safety  of  experiments  with  this  apparatus 
altogether  established  \'\  the-aalhor  haa  ooly  to  recommend  the  use 
of  it  in  a  more  particular  manner  to  the  tnituralogisiy  owing  to  the 
characteriatfcal  changes,  by  which  all  Buneral  sobatances  may  be 
dKetinguisbed  when  exposed*  to  Hs  ordeal.  The  most  refractory 
bodies  now  exhibit  their  peeuliarilies  in  piiib  as  well  as  the  most 
fmeible;  and  in  viewing  tiiem,  he  may  call  to  mind  the  observatioa 
made  by  Theophrastos  the  LeMan;  first  the  disciple  of  Plato, 
and  afterwards  of  Aristotle  ;  who,  in  the  Lectures  which  he  de« 
livered  in  the  Lyceum  at  AihenB^  about  two  thousand  years  ago, 
directed  the  attention  of  mtnerp/ofwlt  to  these  phmoomena:| '](» 
MVT9  rn  nmint  mmi  wvfm^i  wAtUvf  f;({«rTVf  hm^fiu 


•^iV 


Tms  aceounl  of  the  Oos  Bhm-fipc  was  undertahen  with  aa  in- 
tention of  restricting  the  narrative  to  such  observations  only  as  re- 
hUe  to  the  history  of  the  Apparatus,  and  have  not  before  been 


*  Aikin.  Chen.  iHet  toL  II.  pp.  ITflL  177. 

t  Dwdiig  tt  entire  eowee  of  PabUe  Leetvee  m  Mtneml^inf  <Mime4  beAwe  tke 
Vwtwvnkf  Qi  Cambridge^  fjuenineiite  with  the  Om  Blow  pjpe  were^elty  •AiMte4 
after  tike  auoilier  here  epedM,  wfthout  a  finale  seehknt,  ererenaineinentaiy  inter- 
rvption. 

I  "Inisp&eonbaitioae  et  initione  pinrei hsbtat dttbreatiii."  TkeepHtm^lU 
lj^4.mer.t4./.49lmt.ZmBm.Ha. 
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published  ;  but  it  hfts  been  suggested  to  ihe  author,  that,  m  tbs 
accounts  of  his  experiinents  with  this  instrument  are  dispersed  im 
different  periodical  works*  it  is  desirable  for  facility  of  reiereooet 
and  for  the  forester  convenience  of  persons  repeating  the  aame  ei- 
periments,  that  they  should  be  brought  together  under  one  point  oC 
view.     At  the  same  .time,  in  doing  this,  it  is  proper  to  mention  that 
the  following  account  of  those, experiments  is  not  merely  a  repeCl^ 
tion.     Some  new  trials  have  been  made  ;  and  those  which  were 
described  before  have  been  so  often  and  so  carefully  repeated,  that 
a  due  reliance  may  be  placed  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  atatementt 
The  M^moire  published  by  Lavoitier  of  his  experimeots  upon  the 
aciiim  oj  fire  aPded  by  oxygen  ga$;*  and  ErhmciuCi  Essay  upon  an 
Art  of  Fusion^  conducted  by  the  same  means,  to  which  the  Mimoirt 
of  Lavoisier  was  affixed  ;t  have  been  lollowed,  as  models,  in  draw- 
ing up  the  following  summary. 

PART  THE  FIRST: 

Cofuisiittg  of  Metallic  Ores  infusible  before  the  Common  Blow- 
pipe, arid  reducible  by  the  Gas  Blow-pipe  to  Hu  metallic  siait; 
often  undergoing  combustion  in  the  moment  of  their  revivaL 

h   PURS  OXIDE  OF  OALGIUll.      (LtMc) 

N.  B.  This  substance  is  placed  first ;  because  neither  JMatam. J. 
nor  Lavoisier^  could  accomplish  itF  fusion  ;  ||  and  because  it  occura 
first  in  the  author's  Mtthodieal  Distribution  of  Minerals.^  It  is, 
therefore,  the  first  substance,  of  which  the  fusion  is  annually  exhi- 
bited before  the  University  of  Cambridgt. 

Lime,  in  a  state  of  perfect  purity,  and  in  the  pulverulent  fonD« 
)»eing  placed  within  a  Platinum  crucible,  and  exposed  to  the  flame 
%f  the  Ga»  Bhw-pipe^  its  upper  surface  became  covered  with  a 
limpid  botyroidal  glass^  resembling  Hyalite:  the  inferior  surface 
Was  quite  black.  Its  fusion  was  accompanied  by  a  kLvabent  purple 
flame  :  this  colour  therefore,  may  be  considered  as  a  cbLaraclenBtic 
hoe  of  one,  at  least,  of  the  Oxides  of  Calciunu 


*  MSmoirei  dt  M.  LawriHer  nor  l^elioii  da  fen  aDinS  par  I'air  vilaL  nr  ki  _  ^ 
BtuMSM  minSralea  le  plua  r^fracUores,  public  dwsles  MSmoires  de  I'Aaidteia  Royals 
'dea  Scieacea,  vonSeii  1782  et  178S. 

t  Eaaai  d'on  Art  do  FualoB  a  Taide  de  I'air  da  Feo,  par  BIr.  Brhmamn,  lUt.  Stras* 
hourg,  1787. 

I  '*  ll  en  eat  de  m^e  dea  terreSf  kc  On  lea  fond  tootca^  eaeepCS  k  ffrre  eeUeaire 
para.**    E»said*unArtdeFtuion.p,^t, 

§  **  Xa  Chaux  a'Stoit  poiBt  Ibnooe  -  -  •  -  -  Cette  mimt  Ckamx  emoaSe  as  SNfW 
da  grand  Tene  ardeiit  de  TacAtmAocttea,  oe  donne  auguii  imdice  DU^TBRATion.(* 
^itnoire  de  ill.  Laooisier,  Urid,  p.  288. 

II  Profaaaor  ^^lr€^  in  America^  could  not  acconkpliah  tlie  loaioii  tttlier  oC  Liiu  or 
XASNB81A,  per  sty  by  meaaa  of  Ifla  hydroatatie  Uow-pipe.  Ses  i4aaal(S  de  CkHniSt^ 
^Mn*  xhr.  p.  19S. 

^  SyUabos  of  I«actiirss  in  Miaenlogsr,  p.  4.  Lond.  1818. 
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n»  CBTSTALLISBP  CARBONATB  OV  LOllS. 

Daring  the  attempt  to  fase  this  sabstaoce  (which  is  more  refrac# 
tory  thao  any  other,  exceptiDg  the  Hydrate  of  Magnesia^)  a  beaoti« 
fol  lambent  flame,  of  an  intense  amethyHine  hue,  was  exhibited.  The 
same  remarkable  indication  of  combustion  characterizes  all  the  com-> 
pounds  of  Lime  before  tbe  Gclm  BlQw^pipe.  Its  fasion  was  at  last 
effected ;  and  the  f  esnlt,  a  brilliant  limpid  glats, 

III.  HTDROUS  CARBONATE  OF  LIME.    {ArragomU,) 

Owing  to  the  crambling  disposition  of  this  mineral  when  exposed 
to  heat,  its  fasioo  is  difiicult  to  obtain  ;  but  its  result  agrees  with 
that  of  pure  Lime,  and  it  is  accompanied  by  the  exhibition  of  pur- 
ple flame,  as  in  the  instance  of  other  Limestones  and  of  Strontian, 

IV.  GOUMON  CHALK. 

Easily  fasible  into  a  yellowish  gray  enamel*  By  farther  con- 
tinuance of  the  heat,  a  clear  pearly  glass  may  be  obtained,  resem- 
bling 8 ANTiLiTE  ;  or  SiUceous  Pearl  Sinter.  The  fusioa  of  chalk  is 
also  accompanied  by  the  exhibition  of  a  purple  flame. 

V.  OOLITE.     {Ketton  Stone,) 

This  is  one  of  tbe  purest  of  the  Carbonfltes  of  Lime,*  and  its 
fusion  is  proportionally  difficult  It  was,  however,  perfectly  ac- 
complished by  means  of  the  Gas  Blow-pipe,  in  the  presence  oi  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Gorham,  and  Mr.  Carr,  of  Queen'x  College^  Cambridge., 
January  22,  1819,  who  were  aUo  present  during  all  the.  following 
experiments  with  the  Limestones,  The  Oolite,  during  fusion,  ex- 
hibited a  purple  flame,  attended  by  the  escape  of  dense  white 
fumes.  It  was  fused  into  a  yellowish  gray  glass,  with  mammillary 
intumescence. 

VI.  COMPACT  TRANSITION  xiMESTORE.    {Ltmeatone  of  Poanuusus,) 

The  specimen  was  taken  from  the  summit  of  Parnassus  by  tbe 
author.  It  was  fused,  but  with  great  difficulty  ;  exhibiting,  after 
fusion,  a  white  milky  enamel,  with  points  of  intumescence  that  were 
transparent. 


«  It  wu  analyzed  by  the  Rct.  /.  HolnUf  of  Si,  Ptter^s  College,  Cambridge  ;  wlu> 
firaad  it  to  coimst  wImIIj  of  Ume  and  Carbonic  Acid. 
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TII.  FAIICABT  VOUATB»  LIMSSTOJCS. 

( JVkrtaii  and  TAoMon  Marble.} 

0d6  of  the  flakes  of  this  broad-grained  sparry  varietj  of  fiie 
'  Parian  MarbU  was  exposed  to  the  moat  intense  heat  of  the  ^aseam 
jSame^  which  was  immediately  tinged  by  it,  and  assaoied  an  lateose 
purple  haOy  depositing  a  white  oxide  on  the  polished  irot^  forceps 
\i$ed  in  supporting  it.  In  a  few  seconds  it  was  fused,  nnd  appeared 
covered  with  a  anow  white  etiamelj  reflecting  a  great  deal  of  light. 
The  edges  were  also  covered  with  a  white  opaleicent  and  tranducid 
enamel ;  exhibiting  the  colours  and  play  of  light  of  the  ooble  cpaL 
Here  the  fusion  was  quite  perfect. 

rin.  LIXB8T0NX  VROM  f  Hfi  SUMMIT  OF  THK  PRIKCIPAI.  TTRAXI^  VH 

BGTPT. 

This  kind  of  Limeitone  is  of  a  whitish-gray  colour :  it  has  ad 
Earthy  fracture ;  and  when  briskly  scraped  with  a  sharp  piece  of 
iroUf  exhales  powerfully  the  fetid  odour  of  iulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas.  Exposed  to  the  gateous  flame,  dense  white  fumes  were 
erolred  ;  its  fusion  was  then  accomplished,  and  the  result  resembled 
ttiat  which  was  obtained  in  the  fusion  of  chalk;  namely,  a  white 
frothy  enamely  full  of  bubbles. 

JX.    ICATBIX  OF  THE  HUHAIf  SKELETON  DISCOVEBED  AT  crADAI^VPE. 

— {Calcareaue  Tophu* — Tufaceaus  lAme^UmeJ) 

The  fusion  of  this  substance  is  extremely  dilfficolt ;  but  it  was 
satisfactorily  accomplished ;  end  the  result  was  a  most  perfect  now- 
white  enamel,  beautiful  in  its  intense  whiteness.  When  first  ex^ 
posed  to  the  ganaui  flame,  intumescence  was  visible,  and  the  flame 
became  tinged  with  a  lively  amethyHine  purple  hue :  a  fine  fthUe 
oxide  being  deposited  upon  the  tron  forceps. 

X.'"aNCIENT  OLklLO  ANTICO  MAfiBIiE   FROM  THE  Bin2«S  OP  HADEXAK^S 

VILLA  AT  Tivou,  ivEAR  BOVE.    {Exceedingly  compact  Limestone,) 

This  substance  is  nearly  as  refractory  as  Iceland  Spar,  During 
its  fusion,  the  ga$eou$ flame  became  tinged  of  a  purple  colour;  and 
n  white  oxide,  the  result  of  combustion,  was  aepoeited  upon  the 
iron  forceps.  The  ultiaute  result  of  its  fusion  was  a  snow-ia^iie 
enamel.  £eing  placed  in  a  charcoal  crucible,  it  was  deprived  of 
its  yellow  colour,  and  a  halo  was  formed  round  the  mineral,  upom 
the  charcoal^  of  a  yellow  hue, 

XI.   AHCIEIIT  ROSSO  ANTICO  IKARBLB  FROV  POVPEII. 

{Compact  granular  Lin^etione.) 
More  readily  fused  than  the  preceding  variety.    Purple  flame. 
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The  edges  roonded,  aad  faeaolifiMj  gltzed.     Trflni/tfctci  cnomej, 
resembljDg  the  purest  CWc^ciottff* 

XIU  CRrSTALLIXKD  PBOSPRATE  OF  LIMS.      (J^poHtp.) 

No  decrepitatioa.  Phospborescence.  Fusible  into  a  black 
ahinii^  *lag;  depositing  on  polished  iron  forceps  a  cuprtouB'tolourtd 
oxide.  Afterward  sciotillation,  denoting  a  more  evident  effect  of 
combustiooy  accompanied  bj  a  reddish  eolouredjlame.  Upon  filing 
the  slag,  a  globule  appeared  with  a  high  degree  of  nuiaHie  lustre 
resembling  that  of  silver*  Its  real  nature  unknown.  It  does  not 
alter  by  exposure  to  air.  This  globule  is  still  preserved  by  Froft- 
ci$  Lunn^  Esq.  of  St,  John*$  College,  Cambridge* 

XIII.   PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME  OF  EflTRKMADVRA. 

(Compocf  S^iiie^ 

Easily  fusible  into  a  vhiXe  etuimel^  resemblingi  as  to  its  external        \ 
appearance,  spermaceti, 

XIV.  osAi«uLAR  SFAJKRT  PHospHATB  OF  uus.  (A^potUe,)  dotached 
from  its  matrix  of  magnetic  iron  oxide^  as  found  at  Oellivara  In 
Lapland. 

This  substance  was  fused  into  a  chocolaie'browu  gloiSy  which, 
owing  to  the  iron  present,  acted  upoiwthe  magnet*  The  colour 
must  also  be  attributed  to' the  iron, 

XV.  PUBE  oxiSB  OP  KAOKBsnTai.     {Mogncsia.) 

I 

Fosion«  per  se^  extremely  difficult.    When  the  powder  is  made 
to  adhere  (by  moisture  with  distilled  water  and  subsequent  desicca-  , ' 
tion,)  and  placed  upon  chareoaly  it  is  fusible  into  a  whitish  glass ;  but 
the  parts  in  contact  with  the  charcoal  acquire  an  imposing  pseudo- 
metallic  lustre.     PurpU'Coloured  flame, 

XVI,  HTPiUTB  OF  XA6MBSZA.     {Pure  foUoted  Magnesia  from 

America.) 

This  substance  is  incomparably  refractory :  with  the  utmost  in- 
tensity of  the  heat  of  the  Gas  Blow^pipe^  it  is  ultimately  reducible 
to  a  xihite  opaque  enamel^  invested  with  a  thin  superficies  of  limpid 
glass.     Its  fusion  is  accompanied  with  b  purple  coloured  flamo, 

xvn.  icoNiTB.    {Pagodite  cf  Chma.) 

Easily  fusible  into  a  beanUifui  limpid  ghus,  exhibiting  a  Ujgh  de- 
]Cree  of  brilliancy. 

Tt 
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xvm.  GOMOLm.    {PeUtane.) 

Eatily  fusible,  with  combuHtion :  the  fused  mass  ezbibitingtoth^ 
naked  eye  a  dmgy  green-eolourtd  gLus,  almost  Uack,  fxamiael 
with  a  leoSy  it  appears  full  of  limpid  acicular  crystals,  bighly  trans- 
pareot. 

XIX.    TALC. 

All  the  foliated  rarieties  of  this  mineral  are  fusible  into  a  ^reeaui 

glait. 

XX.   8EBFEZTTI9E. 

Most  of  the  Tarieties  of  Serpentine  exhibit,  after  fusion^  globnles 
of  an  oak^appU-green  colour,  with  indented  surfaces. 

XXI.  tvB^  oxiDB  OF  ALxooNVM.     (Atumno,) 
Fusiblei  without  difficulty,  into  a  enow-wkUe  opaqw  glass. 

xxn.  cBTSTALLizsD  OXIDE  OF  ALimimTiE.    (^Stq^pkire.) 

A  fine  dodecahedral  crystal  of  pure  blue  Sapphire  Was  readily 
fused;  and  exhibited,  during  fusion,  the  singular  appearance  of 
greenish  glass  balloons,  swelling  out  in  grotesque  forms,  which  re- 
mained Axed  when  the  mineral  became  cool. 

»  ■ 

xxni.  CBYSTALLIZED  BED  coRUNDuv.     (OHenUd  Ruby.) 

Two  rubies  were  placed  upon  charcoal,  and  eiposed  to  the  flame 
of  the  Ga$  Blow-pipe.  Their  fusion  was  so  rapid,  that  it  was  feared 
the  liquid  substance  would  either  become  Tolatilized,  or  sink  into 
the  mass  of  charcoal.  The  current  of  the  gaseous  mixture  pene- 
trated this  liquid  inatter,  like  a  stream  of  air  acting  npon  oil.  After 
suffering  it  to  become  cold,  a  white  and  opaqne  globule  remained  ; 
the  two  rubies  were  melted  into  one  bead,  and  had  lost  their  red 
colour.  Being  a  second  and  a  third  time  suffered  to  undergo  fusion, 
the  same  bead  assumed  a  variety  of  shapes,  resembling  iSa/^p&trc 
ailer  fusion.  The  charcoal  communicated  to  it  a  superficies  with 
picudo'tnetallic  lustre,  which  came  off  upon  the  fingers.  A  sensible 
diminution  of  bulk  appearing  after  the  third  fusion,  the  operation 
was  concluded.     The  bead  then  exhibited  a  pale/7inJb  colour.* 


*  Tks  antlior  wiU  take  tlas  opporttmity  of  aeknowled^iig  the  awiitMice  he  has  f»- 
«eiTeS,  im  being  enabled  to  vepeat  hit  experimenta  with  Sapphires^  Ruhies,  «n# 
EmertUds,  bj  um  IdndneM  of  JEdm^nd  Waller  RttndeUi  Eiq.  who  npptied  poKe 
fpeebMm  for  thif  pvpoM« 


.  i 
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XXIV.   COHMON  OOST73n>1IH. 

( Greenish-gratf  oyHaUized  primary  Cwrundum^fram  the 

Eagt  Indies.) 

Fasible,  but  with  difficulty « into  a  grBenUk- coloured  trantlueid 
^la9»9  nearly  transparent,  which  at  last  hpcomes  melted  into  a  bead- 
likB  form ;  or  otherwise  eihibits  upo»  its  eorface  minnte  cavities^ 
caused  by  the  escape  of  j^oi  daring  itti  fusion.  This  gets  is  probably 
the  same  which  pure  Siltea  more  abnndantly  exhibits.  A  slig^htly- 
coloured  greenish  Jhme  accompanies  the  fusion  of  Corundum, 

XXV.  SUB-SULPHATE  OF  ALUMINA.     (iiJtimsfui  of  Newkooen,) 

This  carious  mineral  admits  of  a  very  rapid  fusion :  the  result  is 
a  pedrUwhite  iranslucid  enamel.  A  partial  combuation  may  be  ob- 
served  to  take  place  during  its  fuMod. 

XXVI.  WAVBLLITS. 

Easily  fusible  into  a  enaw-white  enamel^  resembling  that  of  pure 
Alumina. 

XXVn.    SXD   SIBERlAIf    TOUR]fALn?B. 

{Apyrous  Towmaline — RubettUe.) 

Loss  of  colour;  fusible  into  a  white  opaque  enanie/;— by  further 
coDtiQUance  of  the  beat,  into  a  Umpid  glass. 

XXVm.    AXDALUSITB. 

{Apynme^  or  n^tuihle  Feldspar  ofHauy.) 
Easily  fusible  into  a  snow-white  enamel.  . 


XXIX.  CTHOPHANB. 

{ChrysoHiey  and  GrixUt  rfihe  London  Jewellers;  also  ChrysoberyL) 

Fusible  into  a  pearl-white  enamel. 

XXX.  GVAiOTfi.     {Sappare,     DisthSne.) 

This  mineral,  owing  to  its  refractory  nature,  was  used  bjSaussure 
zst  a  supporter,  in  experimenta  with  the  common  Blow-pipe.  It  fuses 
very  readily  into  a  snow-white  frothy  enamel. 

XXXI.    HYFBBSTSNE. 

« 

Fusible  into  ^^jet-blaek  shining  glass  bead^  with  a  high  degree  of 
lustre. 

xxxn.  ziBcoN.    (Jargoon.) 
Oaa  of  the  most  refractory  aabitances.  Exposed  to  the  powerful 
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heat  of  the  Oat  BUm^fipe^  it  hecomes  first  opaqQe,  and  of  a  while 
colonr;  afterwards,  ita  superficies  undergoes  a  partial  liiSMn,aMl 
exhibits  a  white  opaqu9  mamelf  resemhliDgporceiiiiis. 

^  xxzm.  BmmUsB.    {I%b  SpintBe  Rubg.) 

Fases  readily,  and  ander^^es  a  partial  combustion  and  Tolatiliza- 
.  tion,  with  loss  of  colour  and  of  weight.    One  of  the  solid  ang^  of 
an  octahedral  crystal  of  Spmdle  was  entirely  homed  off,  and  Tola- 
tilized,  in  one  of  these  eiperiments. 

ZXXPr.    AITTOXAUTS^ 

{Spindiane.     Zincjfermis  Corundum,) 

'  Fusible  into  a  grav  tnafneli  which  inlnmesces,  and,  when  cold, 
exhibits  upon  its  surnice  a  crystallization  reseoibUng  that  of  water 
upon  a  pane  of  glass.  During  its  fusion,  a  deposite  takes  place  npoit 
the  irof$  forceps  used  to  support  it,  which  is  an  oxide  of  a  ytUom  wad 
j/ettomi^-white  colour* 

XXXV.  TOPAZ. 

Fusible  into  a  white  enamel^  corered  with  aainale  limpid  gjlasa 
bubbles. 

XXXVI.    FVCXITS. 

{Red  Schorl.    SchorUte.    Schorlaceous  Bergl.) 
Fusible  into  a  enow^white  mamei. 

XXXVn.    FUSE   VBBCXPITAnD  SILICA. 

{Peroxide  rfSiUcktm?) 

« 

Becomes  instantly  fused  into  an  orange-coUmrtd  trauMparent  gla»9. 
The  colonr  may  be  due,  either  to  the  charcoal  senrin^  aa  a  support, 
•r  to  the  carbon  of  the  oU  used  for  making  it  into  a  paste.  During 
the  fusion  of  SUica^  and  so  long  as  it  t>e  held  in  a  liquid  state  before 
the  flame  of  the  Ga$  Blow-pipe,  a  gcueous  substance  is  constantly 
escaping,  in  the  form  of  bobbles,  which  rise  and  burst.  The  mass, 
at  the  same  time,  snlSers  little  sensible  diminution,  although  vola- 
tilisation is  evidently  going  on.  As  to  the  real  nature  of  Saltca,  very 
little  satisfactory  information  has  hitherto  been  obtained:  after  a 
century  spent  in  constant  experiments,  for  ascertaining  the  real  his- 
tory of  this  extraordinary  condfwtible^  Chemists  remain  nearly  in 
the  situation  of  Henckel,  when  he  made  that  remarkable  exclama- 
tion-^*<  OSOexI  SUex !  qwt  te  matcreula  gesnt  .^"*— When  SUica 


*  De  Oifp.  LKpid.  csp.  i.  U.  IV>: 


i 
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is  fiMcd  ID  a  charcoal  crocible  with  an  eqoal  balk  of  tVon,  the  two 
tabatances  condbine  ;  and  the  r('9alt,  apparently,  it  an  allay,  whiter 
than  trofi,  bat  differing  from  this  metal,  in  other  properties,  which 
have  been  noticed  by  Berzdku*  Whether  Silica  be  really  a  me- 
tallie  body,  or,  as  it  is  befieyed  by  some  of  onr  own  ChemtstSyt  a 
combastible  resemblinc;  Boron  and  Carbon^  remains  to  be  deter- 
mined. The  Experiments  with  the  Gas  Blow-pipe,  huwe  not,  in  any 
degree,  tended  to  explain  the  nature  of  this  substance.  The  dark- 
coloured  powder  called  Si7teon,  which  was  obtained  by  Sir/7.  Davy 
(who  decomposed  Silica  by  passing  Potatnum  in  excess  throogh  it, 
in  a  Platittum  tube,)  would  be  the  proper  substance  for  trial  in  the 
exalted  temperature  of  the  Gas  Blow-pipe.  It  is  said  to  be  *'  capable 
of  bearing  a  very  high  temperature,  without  undergoing  any 
change,^'!  resembling,  in  this  respect,  Boron  and  Carbon*  Possibly 
this  dark-'Coloured  powder  may  be  a  protoxide  of  Silicum.  An  ex- 
periment which  the  author  wishes  to  propose,  if  St/tcon  cannot  be 
obtained  in  a  separate  atate,§  is  to  expose  a  small  Platinum  tube 
containing  this  dark  powder  mixed  with  the  potass  which  has  been 
made  by  the  decomposition  of  the  Silica,  and  to  examine  the  result 
which  might  remain  after  the  complete  fusion  of  the  Platinum,  and 
the  volatilization  of  the  alkali  before  the  Gaa  Blow-pipe. — Possibly, 
in  this  manner,  Silicon  itself  might  either  be  decomposed,  or  made 
to  enter  into  combination  with  Platinum,  or  undergo  some  change 
which  would  make  us  better  acquainted  with  its  real  nature. 

XXXVIII.    HYDBATB   OF   SILICA. 

{Santilate. — Pearl   Sinter,  discovered    in    Tuseany^  by  Professor 

Santi,  of  Pisa,) 

Perfect  fusion  into  a  iranslucid  pearly  enamel,  whith  becomes 
globular,  and  is  full  of  air'^bubbles.  Dense  Tvhite  fumes  are  evolved 
during  the  whole  process. 

« 
XXXIX.  HTDKATE  OF  SILICA.     {Hyalite.) 

^  Fusible  into  a  snow-white  frothy  enamel,  fall  of  brilliant  limpid 
bubbles.  The  specimens  fused  were  selected  from  masses  highly 
diaphanous,  which  invested  the  surface  of  decomposing  Trap. 


*  A  combinatioD  of  Uron-JUings,  SUiea.  and  charcoal,  after  nideigoiD|^  complete 
fiaiion,  ind  being  obtained  in  tfaa  form  of  globalet,  when  duBol?ed  in  munatie  acid, 
gsre  out  a  g;reater  proportion  of  kydrogen  gat  than  the  lame  weight  of  pore  iron 
wooid  hare  famished.    See  ThomtonU  Chemistiy,  yol.  I.  p.  SSS.    Jjmdon^  1SI7* 
'  Ibid.  p.  S6S. 
See  7%oeieofi'e  Chemiitnr,  p.  Sfit. 

SKKeon  u  odoveiCed  Jato  Sinea,  by  eomii^  iato  eontaet  with  water:  heace  (be 
JiMpoaribiUtjef  wsduDgoff  dhsPofsfVytoobCtiaitiBaiepttstestate.   iM. 


SM 


XL.  STDRATV  OF  tILICA. 

(SanA  Tubu  ofDrigg,  in  Oimberimii.) 


InatAQtaneoai  fiisiaiif  ^imilir  to  thatof  Rf^UiU^  iato  a  bead  cf 
pur0  Uw^idgkm^  coalainliig  ImbUes. 

XU.  BYDBATB  OF  8IUCA.      {Opal.) 

Perfaet  teion  into  a  ftarl^wkiU  muimd  ;  reiembliag  SaMiit  ia 
iti  nataral  etate. 

xui.  HTDKATB  OF  SILICA.  (CAoJcedoffjr.) 
Perfect  futien  Into  a  mnaw-vohiU  mamd* 

xuxc.  HYDSATB  OF  sxucA.     {Egyptian  Jasper.) 

After  being  exposed  to 'a  strong  heat  in  a  PlaHmim  cmcible,  for 
the  purpose  of  driTing  off  the  water  of  absorption,  and  therebj 
preventing  decrepitation,  this  hydrate  was  easily  loaed  into  a 
greenish  gtoss^  fall  of  babbles. 

XLSV.  HYDRATE  OF  SILICA.     (CofRffton  JF^tfl^.) 

Perfect  and  very  rapid  fusion  into  a  sMW-uihiU  Jrolhiii  enamd, 

XLV.  CBYSTALUZED  SILICA.  {Rock  Crysioi.) 

The  most  highlj  diaphanous  specimen  that  could  be  procured 
was  exposed  to  the  flame  of  the  Got  Blow-pips  with  perfect  suc- 
cess. In  the  first  trial,  the  edges  only  were  hised,  and  resembled 
Hyalite*  In  the  second  trial,  the  fusion  was  completed  ;  the  crystal 
then  appeared  in  the  form  of  one  of  Prince  Rupert's  drops;  ~ 
lost  nothing  of  its  transparency,  but  being  M  of  bubUea. 


XLVI.  COMMON  WHITE  QUAETZ. 


Faies  much  more  readily  than  Rock  crystal.  This  was  obserred 
by  Lavoisier ;  when  having  failed  in  his  endeavour  to  melt  Rock 
crystal^*  he  accomplished  the  easier  fiision  of  common  white  Quartr. 
Hence  he  inferred  that  white  Quartz  is  not  a  ainkple  substaneei  as 
it  is  commonly  believed  to  be ;  but  that,  besides  Ssica,  It  holds  ia 
combination  some  other  foreign  ingredient,  hitherto  nnobaenred. 


*  «  Le  fen  le  ploi  Tiolart  qa'oB  aiteiioon  jm  pradniM  tor  sttti 
dereehe)  » loi eslli^ iil m tMnspuHm^tdtmemt de Mt pnpriMt.'*-*. 


l^ 


M.  Laneistar  tmrP^Hfuepremtit  $ur  Isepisme  pricUtisee  un  iegH  ik 
viQl^e,  F.  SI9.  Slref^Mirf,  1787. 


\ 


to  whleh  it!  o|Mta<y  wnifimiUity  ara  due,*  io  ito  fiMioit»  howtver, 
it  agrees  with  Rock  crj^,  Um  resnlto  in  tilher  case  being  pre^ 
cieeljr  tlie  Mune. 

This  Bubttaoce  is  abo  fusible  Into  a  petfectly  limpid  f  ioti,  cqh- 
taSning  air-bubbles. 

XliVm.  PESWIAN  EXSBAIiD. 

.Readily  fbses  Into  a  round  head  of  the  most  hlghlj  linapld  glass, 
witboiut  babbles ;  being  thereby  entirely  deprived  of  Gotoitfi  and 
resenablingi  after  fusion,  the  limpid  white  SsppAtr*. 

XUX.  8XBBBIAN  BEBTL. 

{Aigue  Marine.     AnaHc  Emerald.) 

Fqsible  into  a  limped  flau^  containing  bubbles.  This  sub- 
ataace  is  sometimes  described  ss  fiisibie  by  means  of  the  common 
Blew'pipe ;  but  the  author  was  never  before  able  to  accomplish  its 
fusion. 

z»,  iiAsvuTX.  {Lupie  Lasadi.) 


Fusible  into  a  transparent  and  almost  colourles$  gla$9,  slightly 
tinged  with  a  green  colour,  and  full  of  bubbles. 

u.  OADOUMITB.  {YtterMu.) 

Vases  with  rapidity  ;  exhibiting  hjeUblack  shining  g/aix,  with  a 
high  degree  of  lustre. 

PART  THE  SECOND. 

CaneieHng  of  Mjbtallic  Orbs,  ekher  incapable  of  being  volatil- 
ized by  the  Common  Blow-pipe,  or  ig^unbU  by  means  ^  that  in- 
etrument ;  aU<^  which  are  either  reducible  to  the  metaUtc  state  be^ 
fore  Vie  Gas  Blow-pipe,  or  undergo  cambuetian  and  wdaiiUzation 
in  the  moment  of  their  reoioal. 

N»  B.  In  proceeding  to  state  the  revival  of  two  of  the  metalt  of 
the  Earths  before  the  flame  of  the  Ga$  Btow-pipe^  and  of  other 
nutals  tt^er  similar  circumstances,  it  may  be  proper  to  prefix  the 
ingenious  theory  of  the  Rev.  J.  Holme^  of  St.  Feter^s  College^  Gam- 
bridge f  respecting  the  cause  of  the  decomposition  which  Udces 


«  u  qb0  ^  OiMMtr,  mdflie  le  ^m  pur  •!  1«  |>liii  bins,  Sftsd  a  m  Cm  SB4«gr(  dt 
nuoMDiMement  beaneoop  plot  MMibl«  que  U  eriHalde  roeke,  vwa  bspscs  msmb  dm 
rvsioN,  Mijai  Mmbk  aimoiMer  qnt  U  Qamix  A'est  boistinamiticwriwpic,  <wt 
ML  le  ptnioity  et  qoMl  ecatieiit,  onln  UnbttasM  qui lai  «it  mm  4oaU  wmnmmi^  sme 
2«  erMa2  lb  fvwJk^  inie  lutiere  6tnag«te  ftu  loi  mse  iHqpeoitf^ 
vs  ccrUis  <Up6  de  fiuibilit^.''— ibML 


place :  •'Ufa  entirely  owing  to  thepowerftJ  tttniciioii  wWci  ij^^ 
drogen  ba«  for  oxygen  at  each  an  exalted  temperature." — ^Tlie  re- 
daction or  decomposition  of  oxidetj  when  exposed  to  the  gtutmi 
fiame.  Is   therefore   often   instantaneous;  and  it  is  as    instnn^ 
followed  by  the  combmtion  of  the  minate  particles  of  metal  that 
revived;  and  ultimately  by  the  deposition  of  the  r^fenerated 
oxide^  which  Is  a  result  of  that  eombiution.     Hence  the  cdomd 
Jlame :  hence,  alf^o,  the  appearance  of  an  oxide  in  a  state  of  In- 
comparably extreme  division  upon  the  supports  used,  whether  of 
metal  or  charcoal ;  an  irrefragible  test  of  the  revival  of  the  mefo^ 
from  whose  combu9iion  this  newly-lormed  oxide  has  been  derived. 

For  the  success  of  the  next  ensnmg  Experiment,  it  is  absdotely 
necessary  that  the  Barytee  should  not  be  hi  the  state  of  kfdrau  ; 
yet  it  Is  difficult  to  procure  it  entirely  destitute  of  water.  The 
manner  of  its/u*ton  before  the  Gas  Blow-pipe,  will  instantly  show 
.  whether  the  experiment  will  succeed  or  faU.  If  there  hy  aar  de- 
Uqueecence^  It  will  fail ;  or  if  the  BafyUt,  instead  of  being  wwed 
into  a  slag  of  a  deep  jet'biack  colour,  assume  a  grayish  and  homy 
appearance,  it  will  also  fttL  But  as  the  sucoeas  of  the  expen- 
ment  has  so  often  been  attested,  and  in  a  public  Lecture  Boom, 
where  it  has  been  repeated  over  and  over  again,  until  every  per- 
son present  expressed  his  conviction  as  to  the  revival  of  the  mttal 
—and,  moreover,  as  the  fact  of  Its  revival  is  admitted  bj  the. 
greatest  Chemist  now  living,  to  whom  the  metal  of  Baryta  was 
transmitted  in  Naftha  from  Cambridge — ^the  author,  widiout  nr- 
ther  observation,  will  proceed  in  the  account  of  his  Experiments. 

LIU  PUBE  OXIBB  OF  PLlTFOmiTH,*  OT  BASItni. 

{Baryiea.     Barytic  Earth.) 

A  portion  of  this  oxide^  prepared  by  Air.  W.  AUen^^  (adhering 
in  a  tbki  cake,  as  it  came  from  the  crucible)  was  supported  io  a 
pair  of  forceps  made  of  slate^  and  exposed  to  the  flame  of  the  €fas 
Blow-pipe,     It  became  fused  very  readily,  and  assumed  the  form. 


*  Id  propoong  the  sabaCitatioii  of  P/utdhtum,  instead  of  Barium^  for  the  name  «r 
fhe  flutal  qf  BaryUtf  the  aathor  wm  actuated  tolely  by  a  recard  to  truth,  as  etseii- 
tial  to  science.  The  impropriety  of  naminf  one  of  the  lighter  metals,  from  ^pvf, 
signifying  heavUf  will  sorely  be  obrions,  when  it  now  appears  that  the  naoK  imnlica 
an  untmtn.  The  spm/c  ^aoitv  of  the  metal  of  Barytee  equals  4'OOa  With  what 
propriety,  therefore,  can  it  be  denominated  Barium,  the  heawf  metal  7  Yet  nick- 
names are  hard  to  remove  :  and  that  this  is  a  nick-name  is  evident,  becanae  it  is  aoio- 
rioos  that  it  was  given  to  the  base  of  Barytee  by  anticipation,  as  soon  as  the  iUostrioaa 
Chemist,  who  afterwards  applied  this  name  to  it,  had  decomposed  the  alkaliee  /  Ion*- 
before  he  himself  admitted  the  appellation.  The  metal  or  Baryles,  in  whataomf 
maaoer  its  presence  may  be  demonsUated,  owes  all  the  proofs  of  tts  *>y?gtmct  to  the 
dominion  of  fire;  hence  the  propriety,  at  least,  of  giving  to  it  the  name  of  Plutoniitv. 
Has  it  efer  been  deemed  improper  to  suggest  the  alteration  of  a  name,  when  it  m- 
Tolves  an  error?  Was  not  this  done  with  respect  to  murioltc  ootf  7  Hie  name  wWdi 
PriestUff  bestowed  upon  Oxygen,  was  changed  first  by  Condoreet,  afterwards  bf 
Lanaieiir  ;  and  now  the  name  of  the  same  nbstaaoe  is  again  Ukehr  to  vadsico  n 
alteration. 

t  pr  Plsagh  Coait,  Lo«bsrd  j9tnet,  I<aidott. 
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of  tk  jghbUuk  Mmngtiag.:  its  fasion  being  a4tcoiDpaiii«d  within 
thryaoiUe-green-eolourMd  JlaaMf  and,  in  some  iniitancee,  with  a  alight 
decree  of  tcituUlatwn  :  at  the  same  time,  dense  whiu  fwm$  were 
evolv-edy  and  the  supporter  became  ioTesled  with  a  whiU  oxidcg 
eTidentljf  a  reaalt  of  the  comlnutian  which  had  taken  place.     The 
9iag  being  now  examined,  exhibited  eitemally  the  dark  metallic 
aspect  of  the  stalactitic  oxide  of  mat^antie  ;  opon  beijig  submitted 
to  the  action  of  the  file.  It  was  aonorons ;  and  when  cut  by  the  file^ 
a  regaluB  was  dlsclofled^JuiTing  the  metcdlic  luttre  of  iilver^  or  of 
pore  iron^  and  reflecting  aa  much  ]%ht.     When  cast  into  water, 
gaseous  bubblea  were  erolved,  until  the  whole  of  the  meicd^  by 
decomposing^  the  water,  was  again  couTerted  into  Bdryte$,    Also, 
If  leA  exposed  to  the  action  of  atmospheric  air  the  metallic  lustre 
disappears,  and  the  whole  of  the  «/agy  gradually  combining  with 
^^i^2ISr^*S  ^ialk  into  a  white  powder,  which  is  BaryUs.     Other  pro- 
perties characteristic  of  the  metallic  base  of  Bary[te$^  as  thus  ob- 
laioedtiy  means  of  the  Cku  Blow-pipe^  have  before  been  pointed 
oat ;  tech  as  the  Moys  formed  with  it  with  other  metals,  which 
became  subject  to  a  slow  spontaneous  decomposition  upon  the 
action  of  ths  atmosphere  ;*  &c.  &c.     But  the  description  given  by 
Dr#  Thomson  of  the  Meial  of  BarvU$  occurs  in  the  last  edition  of 
bis*  Chemistry :  it  is  therefore  much  more  worthy  of  the  attentioa 
of  the  poblic,  than  any  thing  the  author  can  state  as  to  its  chemical 
character,  abd  may  be  inserted  in  his  own  wonis  :t  **  Dr.  Qarko 
has   decoiyiposed   Barytu^  by  exposing  it  to  an  intense  heat,  pro* 
dvced  by  the  combustioQ  of  a  stream  of  oan^em  and  hifdrogen  goi^ 
imaed  together  in  the  requisite  proportion  to  form  water.     He 
has  given  to  the  Mtiol  of  Barytes  the  name  of  Plutonium.**     Dr« 
Tfumson  then  proceeds  to  relate  its  properties,  and  describes  it  as 
**  a  solid  metal  of  the  colour  of  nlver ;  melting  at  a  temperature  be* 
low  redness,  and  not  being  volatilized  by  a  heal  capable  of  melting 
plate-gtass,  but  at  that  temperature  acting  violently  upon  the  glass  ; 
probably  decomposing  the  €Ukali  of  the  glass,  and  converting  it  into 
a  protoxide.     When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  rapidly  tarnishes,  absorbs 
oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  Barytes,     It  sinks  rapidly  in  water, 
and  seems  to  be  at  least  four  or  five  times  heavier  than  that  liquid: 
It  decomposes  water  with  great  rapidity  ;  hydrogen  is  emitted  ;  and 
it  is  converted  into  Baryta.     When  strongly  pressed,  it  becomes 
flat,  and  kence  appears  to  be  both  ductile  and  malleable,** 

ho^  pimx  oxim  of  sntoimuM .    (fiHronlfaa  Eartk) 

^  Here  a  different  process  is  necessary  :  the  revival  of  the  metal 
is  rendered  more  difficult,  owing  to  the  pulverulent  state  of  the 
earth.  The  particles  must  be  made  to  adhere,  befbre  fusion  can 
be  accomplished ;  and  this  oxide  being  much  more  refractory  tiian 
the  preceding,i  is  almost  u^uMle  per  «e,  even  with  the  aid  of  the 


.4 


*  ThomtotPM  "  Amnb  of  PUloiopby,''  for  NovnAtr,  18IS.  pp.  9 
t  nomfon^e  CktmMry^  voL  i.  p.  M.   Xos.  VSk'U 
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Gai  Blow'p^e.  After  the  metal  in  revived,  it  more  rapidlj  c^mf" 
bineB  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  ;  and  is  tbererore  Bone* 
times  changed  before  it  can  be  submitted  to  eiamioatioii.  The 
mode  by  which  the  author  often  succeeded  in  the  reTival  of  the 
fMtal  was  conducted  in  the  following  manner : 

1 .  Mil  the  earth  into  a  paste,  with  lamp'oU. 

2.  Phce  it  within  a  charcoal  crocibie« 

3.  Suffer  the  gateouM   Jlame  to  act  upon  it  until  it  be  suffi' 

cientlj  coherent  to  be  raised  with  a  pair  of  forceps. 

4.  Eipose  it,  supported  by  the  forceps,  to  the  gaseousJUune, 

until  a  partial  fusion  have  taken  place. 

5.  Place  it  again  wfthin  the  diarcoal  crucible,  and  ssatst  fbe 

fuMOD  by  as  little  borax  as  possible  :  it  will  become  par- 
tially, and  may  perhaps  appear  to  be  entirely,  vitrified. 

6.  EipoHe  this  vitrified  substance   again,  by  means  of  the 

forceps,  and  without  the  charcoal,  to  the  gaseous  Jiame: 
it  Will  now  begin,  for  the  first  time,  to  exhibit  the  op- 
pearnnce  which  the  Barytts  assumed  ai^r  its  fusion;' 
namely,  a  jet-black  shining  substance^  with  Botne  degree 
of  metallic  lustre  externally  :  this  substance,  when  cat  by 
the  action  of  a  file,  will  exhibit  a  metal  with  all  the  lustre 
of  silver.  During  the  whole  of  this  experiment,  the 
fi'ime  is  tinged  with  the  intense  amethystine  purple  cha- 
racteristic of  the  oxides  of  ftronfmm,  colcitim,  and  magne" 
stum.  Scintillution  taiies  place ;  dense  white  femes  are 
evolved,  which  fasten  upon  the  forceps  ;  and  care  is  re- 
quif^ite  that  these  fumes  be  not  inhaled  by  the  lung^ 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  experiment ;  becanae  they 
are  highly  acrid  and  suffocating. 

Uy.   SILICIFEBOtB  OXIDS  OF  CEBII7X.    {CcriU,) 

This  substance  was  speedily  reduced  to  the  metallie  etBte.  A 
bead  of  the  metal  obtHined  Inr  its  fiision  exhibited  crystaliteatioa 
upon  its  surface  in  cooling.  It  became  invested  with  shining  den- 
dritic acicular  prism**,  like  those  of  the  stdphuret  of  antimony. 
Being  afterwardn  cut  by  th**  file,  it  eihibited  a  bright  metallic  sur- 
face, resembllnii;  that  of  arsenical  iron^  both  as  to  its  lustre  and 
colour.  It  was  not  at  all  affected  by  the  magnet.  For  some  time 
It  preserved  its  metallie  lustre,  although  exposed  to  atmospheric 
air  :  examined  after  the  lapse  of  a  twelvemonth,  it  had  no  more 
Inatre  than  iron  slag ;  but  being  again  submitted  to  the  action  of 
the  file,  a  new  surface  whs  laid  bare,  possessing  all  the  or^nill 
metallic  lustre  of  the  former  one. 

LY.    FBHBXFntOrS  Ain>  XAKOANESIFBBOVS  OXIBB   OF 

coLUHBnjM*  {Tantaliie.) 

Instantaneous  fusion  leaving  n  jel-bladi  shinit^  head^  not  m^^- 
netic,  upon  cftareoo^,  with  «  considerable  degree  of  oietaliic  loatre* 
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Its  eztemal  appearance,  after  ondeffoiiig  fuaioD,  reiembtea  fased 
Barytet  i  and  when  cat  by  the  file,  exbibitt  an  equal  deg;ree  of 
meUUHe  lustre. 

,    Lvi.  FSBBIFBX01JB  oxiPB  OP  CBX0KI1IM.  {ChromUe.) 

Fusible  with  ease  into  a  dark  globule  without  any  metalUe  lustre, 
but  highly  magnetic. 

Lvn.  oBincuLATBD  oxiDB  OF  TiTAMiux.  {TUomte.) 

Crystals  of  tbis  substanoe,  brought  by  the  late  Professor  Tennani 
from  the  porcelain  manufactory  of  the  Sevres^  near  Partis  were  pre- 
sented  to  the  author  by  H.  Warburton,  Esq.     One  of  those  crys- 
tals was  exposed  to  the  most  intense  heat  of  the  gaseous  Jlamey  in  a 
Charcoal  crucible,  and  boras  afterwards  addc^  :  a  metal  appeared, 
flowing,  in  a  state  of  ebulhtiou,  upon  the  charcoal.     When  cooled 
and  taken  out,  it  exhibited  a  reddish-coloured  mass,  which,  ex- 
amined by  a  lens,  was  invested  with  minute  acicuJar  crystals,  like 
hairs,  crossing  each  other,  reticularly,  in   all  directions.     This 
appearance  was  evidently  owing  to  a  recombination  of  the  metallic 
base  with  oxygen  ;  the  crystals  being  of  the  same  nature  as  the 
prisms  of  red  oxide  of  T%tanium  seen  in  rock-crysicU,  and  by  French 
dealers  in  minerals  called  Cheveux  de  Venus.     The  same  substance 
being  again  exposed  to  the  temperature  of  the  gaseous  Jlame,  held 
in  forceps,  without  charcoal^  was  fused  vAXer  the  manner  described 
in  the  revival  of  Strontium^  and  reduced  to  a  pure  metal.     This 
tnetalj  with  a  black  surface,  upon  being  cut  by  a  file,  exhibited  the 
lustre  and  colour  of  polished  iron.     It  should  seem,  therefore,  that 
(he  colour  of  Titanium  is  not  red^  as  it  has  been  dfscribed  in  books 
of  chemistry.     It  remains,  however,  to  be  ascertained,  whether 
-the  substance  thus  characterized  by  metailic  lustre^  and  which  con« 
tinues  unaltered  when  exposed  to  air,  be  not,  after  all,  in  the  state 
of  an  oxidcj  from  the  discovery  made  in  using  the  Gas  Blow-pipe^ 
with  regard  to  an  oxide  of  Tin^  which  will  presently  be  more  fully 
mentioned. 

{.Yin.    EXPBBIXEKTS  WITH    THB  OXIDES  OF   UBANIUII. 

{Pechblende. — Vranite.) 

In  all  the  attempts  which  the  author  made  to  obtain  a  pure  oxide 
q{  Uranium  by  the  analysis  of  Pechblende^  it  was  contaminated  with 
iron^  and  exhibited,  after  fusion,  before  the  Gas  BUm-pipej  a  mag" 
neiic  head.  The  process  used  was  that  recommended  by  Professor 
Jacquin  of  Fienna,  Pechblende  was  dissolved  in  concentrated  nitric 
acta,  and  evaporated  to  dryness  ;  distilled  water  being  added  and 
filtered.  From  the  filtered  solution,  carbonate  of  potass  threw 
down  a  white  precipitate,  which  became  yellow  upon  the  filter. 
This  peroxide  of  Uranium  was  then  mixed  with  oil,  and  exposed 
to  the  flame  of  the  Gof  Blom  pipe^  which  converted  it  into  the 
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llaek protoxide.*  It  wai  then  (iised,  and  a  gray  mtiaUie  %miw9$ 
obtained,  which  acted  npon  the  magnet  Being  again  riisadhrfd  i» 
nitro-^nmriatie  aeid^  and  the  acid  evaporated  to  dryness,  aod  fc- 
tilled  water  added,  the  solution  yielded  an  intense  httte  precipitate 
to  PmmaJUd  alkali :  the  predominance  of  iron  was  tber^y  foOy 
attested.  Bat  the  proces*  by  which  the  author  obtained  a  gray 
mttailic  6<(u/,not  magnetic,  and  having  all  the  properties  ofl7rant»H, 
was  much  more  simple.  For  this  purpose,  he  exposed,  in  a  char' 
coal  crucilrfe,  before  the  flame  of  the  Ga«  B/o»-pipe,  a  cryatd  of 
the  naXvot  oxide  of  the  metah  which  is  ntterly  inJuMU  before  the 
Common  BlotC'pipe  :  it  was  the  green  foliated  oxide  of  Uramum 
from  CormtfalL  Upon  the  first  action  of  the  flame,  the  green 
colour  disappeared.  The  oxide  then  became  white.  Fosion  en- 
sued, attended  with  a  slight  but  decisive  smell  of  sulphur.  The 
lubstance  then  exhibited  a  vehement  ebullition,  accompanied  bj  a 
scintillation  denoting  the  combustion  of  some  substance.  The  re- 
vival of  the  metal  immediately  followed,  in  the  form  of  a  rtddtsh^ 
hrowH  globule.  When  cut  by  the  file,  it  had  a  meiaUie  gray  coloar^ 
and  its  metallic  lustre  resembled  that  of  tron  ;  but  it  was  not  mag- 
netic. It  was  brittle,  and  seemed  to  be  one  of  the  hardest  of  the 
metals.  Pecbblende,  per  se,  was  then  exposed  to  the  same  tem- 
perature, held  in  a  pair  of  polished  iron  forceps :  it  was  redoced  • 
to  a  metal  resembling  steely  but  so  exceedingly  hard,  that  the  sharp- 
est file  would  scarcely  touch  it.  During  its  fusion  and  combustion^ 
it  deposited,  on  the  tron  forceps,  a  greenish^ycUow  oxide^  of  the 
colour  of  the  Canary-bird. 

VOL.   SULPHUSET  (W  M0LYBDEM7M      (JHolyMeiMI.) 

Became  instantly  fu#ed  ;  sending  forth  dense  white  fames,  aad 
covering  a  pair  of  iron  ibrceps,  used  to  support  it,  with  a  snow-vkiu 
oxide  of  the  metal.  Among  the  particles  of  this  oxide,  when  ex* 
amined  with  a  lens,  minute  globules  of  a  silver-whiu  metal  were 
discernible.  The  melted  mass  itself  was  reduced  to  a  metal, 
which,  when  cut  by  the  file^  exhibited  metallic  lustre^  resembling 
that  of  arsenical  iron. 

L&.    PEKOXIDfi  OF  SCHEEUN.      (TVlfl^S^  Actd.)* 

This  had  been  obtained  by  Professor  Ha^tone  in  the  form  of  a 
yellow  precipitate.  It  was  made  into  a  paste  with  olive-oi/  and 
placed  within  a  charcoeU  crucible.  Being  exposed  to  the  gasemis 
flame,  it  became  fused  ;  and  its  fusion  was  attended  with  a  partial 
combustion  and  volatilization  of  its  metallic  base ;  depositing,  firstj 
a  deep  blue  oxide,  and  afterwards  a  yellow  oxide,  upon  the  iron  Tor- 
ceps  used  to  support  the  charcoal  crucible.     The  metal  then  ap- 


^  AikmU  Cbmk,maUp.45S.   Lend. 

.  ^  ?y.f?^  ^2?"^Sf^  "  ■*  *'*«'•     (S«*  Themmnes  Obaniitey,  toL  I.  p.  ML 
tjond.  1817.)    Th*  TungfHe  Acid  of  Scheie  is difiereat  fhna  thit  mhIc.    Uum 

MUI«Mw4ftr4>f  aoteidtaite,  aBdfolri>leiBwatcr:  vkick  humetheenm^nite 
bsairipkialt.    {Ibid.}  r— 
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pifiarcd  to  be*  perfectly  revived,  and  invested  the  surface  of  the 
charcoal  with  a  mettiUic  coating,  the  coloar  of  which  was  iDterme- 
diary  between  that  o(  gold  and  copper.  ThiseKperiment  was  after- 
ward repeated,  in  the  presence  of  Professor  Hculstone  ^nd  other 
Members  of  the  University. 

XXI.   PERKIFBBOim  AlO)  XANOANSSIFESOrB  OXWB  OF  SCBEBUN. 

{Wo^ram.) 

This  substance  was  readily  fosed,  and  as  readily  reduced  to  the 
tnetalUc  state.  It  waa.firtit  melted  into  a  black  slag,  which,  by  con- 
tinuance of  the  heat,  whs  held  in  a  boiline  stale  upon  charcoal^ 
during  three  nunotes.  It  then  exhibited  a  metallic  bead,  which,  upon 
•xamlnatioo,  eiternally  resembled  the  magnetic  iron  oxifie  of  Lap^ 
land  ;  not  beini;,  h6wever,  magnetic.  It  admitted  the  action  of  a 
sharp  file,  disclosing  a  high  degree  of  regolme  metallic  lustre, 

1.XII.    l[£TAIdM>IDAL   OXIOE   OF   KAKOANESB,  CRYSTALLIZED  IN   SIOBT 

FRISIIS  WITH  BHOMBOIDAL  BASES. 

Vauquelin  considers  this  as  the  purest  of  all  the  ores  of  Manga- 
nese^ beiBg  destitute  of  iron.  It  was  instantly  brou«sht  into  fusion, 
and  reduced  to  a  brilliant  metal^  which,  when  rut  by  the  file,  was 
white  as  silver^  and  on  which  the  marks  of  th^  teeth  of  the  file  were 
visible.  This  metal  enters  into  combustion,  Uke  iron  ;  exhibiting 
a  vivid  scintillation. 


LXm.    OBAV  0XI9E  OF  KANOAKESB. 


This  ore  contains  so  mnch  water  of  absorption,  that,  to  avoid  de- 
crepitation, it  was  ne^-essary  to  expose  it  for  8on(e  time  to  a  strong 
head,  in  a  crurible.  Afterward,  it  was  quickly  fused  ;  and  a  metallic 
slag  was  obtained,  which«  upon  beioi;  cot  by  a  file,  exhibited  a 
shining  metallic  surfice.  having. the  reguline  lustre  odron^  but  with 
something  of  a  darker  hue. 

LX|V.  cABBtTBET  OF  KANOANESE.      (jKt«A — Corbonoceous  substonce 
which fioaia  upon  Pig-Iron  during  Us Jtrst fusion^ 

Exposed,  per  se,  to  the  gaseous  flame ^  scintillation  ensued,  of  a 
very  brilliant  nature,  resembling  the  sparks  ejected  from  the  sort  of 
fire-work  called  '*  a  flower-pot.^*  When  placed  upon  charcoal^  the 
same,  appearance  took  place,  until  fusion  commenced,  when  a  bead 
of  metal  was  left  upon  the  charcoal^  which  began  afterward  to  boil ; 
and  then  such  a  vivid  combustion  began,  that  the  whole  of  the 
metal  seemed  to  be  sent  forth  In  a  volume  of  sparks.  The  bead  of. 
metalf  when  cut  by  a  file,  exhibited  a  bright  metallic  lustre,  like 
^at  of  iron.  Both  before  and  after  ftision,  this  substance  is 
magnetic. 

Ua     .  ,  ' 
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LXV.   BLACK  aOODB  OF  CXJBALT, 


Fused,  and  redaced  to  the  nutallie  state*  The  metml  had  a  ^kkt 
fUvery  appearence,  imd  was  partly  dactile.  A  remarkable  eliact 
was  visible  apoo  the  iron  supporting  forceps,  which  beeame  invest- 
ed, during  the  fasioD  ofthe  orrtde,  with  a  shining;  sobatance  reaembling 
Bnmtmek»lflack  varnish. 

LXVI.    CBTSTALItZED  eiTLFHUBET  OF  ZCVC. 

{Resm  Blende.) 

This  substance  was  fused,  and  reduced  to  the  meUMicMtate;  the 
metal  becoming  visible  in  the  ceAtre  of  the  melted  ore :  but  in  the 
parts  more  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  gas^om  fiamt^  the  in<^ftl 
had  been  burned  end  volatilized  ;  the  result  of  its  eom^tfjltott  bcsag 
deposited  in  the  form  of  a  is>h,%Xt  oxidt,  which  covered  the  eAareoai 
used  as  a  support.  During  its  combu$tianj  the  gaseous  Jlame  iq>- 
peered  of  a  $apphir€'blue  colour. 

IXVn.    mCKEL  ALLOTXn  WTTH  PAUJLBHTM. 

This  beautiful  alloj  is  easily  formed  before  the  Gas  Bhm^pipe^ 
bj  placing  the  two  metals  together  upon  charcoal.  When  alloyed 
in  parts  of  equal  bulk,  the  alloy  is  so  far  nialleable«  that  it  admits 
of  beinflr  flattened  by  a  common  hammer,  upon  a  blacksmith's  an- 
vil. After  being  filed  and  polished,  its  surface  becomes  a  perfect 
jmirror,  reflecting  more  light  than  anj  other  metallic  compound; 
This  alloy  mi^ht  afford  a  useful  and  highly  ornamental  substance 
in  the  ArLs- :  perhaps  surpassing  in  lustre  the  most  splendid  metals 
known  :  and  it  mi^ht  be  advantageously  appropriated  to  the  mano- 
facture  of  telescope-mirrors* 


tXVm.    mCKEL  AIXOTED  WITH  ISOIV. 

The  two  metals  were  fused  together,  in  equal  patts,  by  bnlfc. 
Previously  to  their  union,  there  was  a  vivid  combuttiony  but  it 
ceased  in  the  instant  of  their  combination.  The  fusion  was  after- 
ward more  traiiquil,  with  less  of  ebullition  ;  the  result  being  a  glo- 
bule of  white  and  highly  splendid  alloy. 

LXix.  TIN  OXIDE.     {WoodlHn.) 

Fusion — depositioti  of  a  white  oxide  oh  the  iron  (brceps— violet- 
coloured  flame — scintillation — escape  oT  white  fume's — $lag  of  a 
jet'blac^  co/ovr,  which,  when  cut  by  the  file»  exhibits  a  high  degree 
of  metallic  lustre,  but  is  not  reduced.*     In  some  of  these  experi- 


*  Sec  TkotmonU  Chemiitry,  toI.  m.  p.  508.  Zjmd,  1817. 
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niMiU  with  WOOD  tiv,  whii€  flhioing  yitreoos  cjryttala»  ia  qiiadranga* 
lar  tables,  were  observed  Id  the  white  oxide  deposited  od  the  forceps. 

LZX.   GBANUIiAX  TUT  OZZDE  OF  THIS  XOLUCCA  ISLES. 

(  7%i  Stone^  in  grains.) 

Thii  ore  was  brought  to  Europe  by  Professor  T^unberg^  from 
whom  the  author  received  it  at  Up$al^  in  Sweden.  It  is  in  the  form 
of  biack  graiqs,  which  are  octahedrons.  Wheo  placed  upon  charcoal^ 
tbey  were  easily  fused  and  reduced  :  Uie  fusion,  as  id  the  instance 
of  Wood  TVfty  being  attended  with  a  vioht-coloured  flame ;  and  this 
appearance  immediately  preceded  the  revival  of  the  metaly  in  a 
perfectly  malleable  state. 

LXXI.   BED  tRON  OXIDE. 

{Fibraue  Red  HtBmaHte — Wood  Iron.) 

This  ore  was  placed  upon  charcoal^  where  it  became  rapidly 
fused.  Being  reduced  to  a  betid  of  meioU,  it  then  began  to  exhibit 
combustion,  and  a  brilliant  scintiilation.  When  cold,,  and  cut  by  a 
file,  its  metallic  lustre  was  conspicuous,  and  it  seemed  to  be  almost 
malleable*  Its  more  perfect  reduction  was  pre^cluded  by  its  com- 
bustion* 

LXXII.    GOMBUSTIOIV  OF  ISON-WIRE  AND  OF  STEEL. 

.  This  affords  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  beautiful  experiments 
with  the  Qae  Blow-pipe.  Very  stout  iron-iSbire  is  consumed  almost 
ID  the  instant  that  it  is  brought  into  the  gaseous  Jlame ;  and  its  com- 
bustion is  attended  with  such  a  vivid  scintillation,  that  it  displays  a 
\  very  pleasing  fire-work.  A.  part  of  the  metal  remaining  fused  at  the 
eod.  of  the  wire  is.  rendered  brittle  by  the  operation.  If  a  steel 
watch-spring  be  substituted  for  the  iron  work,  the  effect  is  yet  more 
striking ;  the  combustion  of  the  steel  literally  causing  a  shower 
of  fire. 

Lxxm.  ATMosFHtBic  iBoN  ORB.     {Meteofic  Stones.) 

According  to  the  analysis  which  Klaproth  made  of  the  meteoric 
stone  which  fell  at  Stannern^  in  1808^^  it  iigrees  very  remarkably, 
in  Its  priocipsd  constituents,  with  the  Hydrous  Silicate  of  /ron,  to 
^  which  Rerzelius  gave  the  name  of  Hedenbergite^\  found  at  Tunaherg 
in  Sweden.\  One  being  considered  as  an  ore  of  tron,  the  other 
may  bear  the  same  appellation,  .although  a  concretion  form^ed  in  otr, 
instead  of  a  concretion  formed  in  water^    The  action  of  either,- 


*  Mlofrrcth,  r.  S62.    ThomaanU  Chemiitiy.  vol  III.  p.  SOO*  Lond.  ISI?. 
t  AfhdntUingar,  II.  164.    Tham§on'»  Clieniktt;,  toI.  IH.  p.  484.  Lon4.  IS17. 
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wheo  exposed  to  the  ga$e<m$JUm€^  will  not  be  firand  very  ■Hierialj 
to  differ.  A  fragioent  of  one  of  the  m^fortc  $t«m£$^  HaOL  fell  at 
UAiglt  ID  JVonnanflfy,  weighing  eight  grains,  was  placed  opoa  cMr- 
coa/,  and  sobmitted  to  the  action  of  the  Ga$  BUmpipe.  The  bmh 
ment  the  heat  began  to  act,  it  t^ecame  fiised,  and,  when  cold,  emla- 
bited  a  btaek  dag:  by  cootioaance  of  the  beat,  thi»  dag  begjuk  to 
boil,  and  was  melted  at  last  into  a  bead,  which,  thoo^  con^iderablj 
redaced  in  size,  had  snstained  no  dimination  of  weight,  its  deosltf 
baring  increased  as  its  bulk  dimtnisbed.  It  was  then  magn^ie ;  aad* 
when  cat  with  a  file,  eibibited  metallic  lintre.  The  further  re^ 
rival  of  the  metal  was  checked  by  its  combustion^  as  the  ore  became 
more  and  more  reduced.  An  approach,  however, towards  the  revival 
of  iron f  by  the  decomposition  of  an  ore  from  the  atmospheref  wai 
frrefri^gably  proved  by  the  result  of  this  eiperiment. 

LXZIV.    COPPBB  WIRE. 

Rapid  bat  tranqail  fusion,  without  cotnbustiom, 

hLXVi  ALLOT  OF  COPPER  AitD  Tuv.     {Ancieut  Bronze.) 

Fusion  perfectly  tranqail,  as  in  the  preceding  experiment,  and 
wHkaut  eombuHion. 

LXXVI.    COFPfiR  ALLOTEB  WITH  ZINC.       {BraS€.) 

Fusion,  interrupted  by  flashes,  and  by  a  ^tputtenne  noise,  almost 
amounting  to  decrepitation.  Flame  of  a  ckrygolite  green  coioor, 
differing  from  that  exhibited  by  the  fusion  of  pure  copper  or  of 
bronze.  A  flocculent  white  oxide,  owing  to  the  combusHon  of  the 
zinCf  copiously  deposited  on  the  tron  supporting  forceps.  These 
remarkable  phenomena  attending  the  exposure  of  braes  to  the 
gaseous  flame  ^  will  be  applied  to  the  purstuits  of  the  AtUiquary^  as 
well  as  to  those  of  the  Chemist ;  hecaUDe  they  afford  an  easy  test  for 
distinguisbiDg  ancient  bronze  from  a  spurious  imitation  in  bretn* 
Two  bronze  medalav  one  struck  under  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt^  <be 
other  a  Roman  medal  o(  Mareun  Aureiius  j9ii(onii»M,  were  submitted 
to  this  test.  In  either  instance,  the  fusion  of  ihe  alioy  whs  tnuK|ail, 
without  combustion^  and  without  any  deposite  being  made  of  a  ibhiU 
oxide  on  the  forceps.  Afterwards,  by  placing  the  results  in  nitric 
acid,  the  copper  was  dissolved,  and  tin  remained,  in  the  fovnk  of  a 
white  precipitate :  this  precipitate  being  cotlftted.  washed,  and  di»» 
solved  in  muriatic  acid,  afterwards  precipitsited  platinum' from  iti 
aolution  in  nitro^muriatic  acid.  The  specific  gravities  of  the  aUoys 
used  in  these  medals  were  as  follow : 

Bron^s  medal  of  the  Ptolemies 8,2777 

Brmze  medal  of  Marcus  Aursuus  Antqnikus  .    .     .    8,6129 

LXXVXI.    ORES  OP  SILVER,  AST>  PURE   an.VRR. 

When  pore  silver  wire  is  exposed  to  the  Gas  SUns^pipt^  it  takes 
fire,  and  burns  with  a  light  j^rcen  flame ;  the  metal  conuog  away^  at 
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the  flame  time,  in  dense  w^tVe  fames^  Thifl  Tolatilization  of  ailver 
was  Doticed  by  Favquetin^  who  placed  the  metal  apoQ  chareoali  and 
«  urged  the  volatilization  by  means  of  a  current  of  oxyf^en  gat.* 
A  similar  result  accompanies  the  fusion  of  many  of  the  silver 
ores  :  the  melal  being  rapidly  reriTed,  is  almost  as  instantaneously 
sublimed. 

IJEXVin.    SILVEB   WITH  THE   METAL  OF   BABYTES. 

The  alloy  obtained  in  this  experim<*nt  was  very  remarkable, 
because  during  t\fo  months  it  preserved  its  meiallic  appearance 
unaltered^  and  was  so  readily  cut  by  the  file,  disclosins;  always  a 
meiallie  lustre,  that  its  lustre  was  attributed  to  the  silver  which  it 
was  supposed  predoroinnted  in  the  alloy.  But  at  the  expiration  of 
time  now  mentioned,  the  entire  mass  assumed  an  earthy  form»  simply 
by  ita  exposure  to  atmospheric  air  in  a  warm  and  dry  room.  Its 
particles,  ceasing  to  cohere,  and  entirely  destitute  of  any  meiallie 
lustre,  separated  from  each  other,  so  that  nothing  remained  of  the 
alloy  but  the  pulverulent  appearance,  which  had  resulted  from  its 
disintegration. 

LXXIX.    COXBUSTIOIff  OF  FimE   GOLD. 

As  this  experiment  affords  decisive  evidence  of  the  combustion  of 
Gold^  and,  of  course,  its  combination  with  oxygen,  and  also  exhibits 
the  oxide  under  a  very  beautiful  appearance,  it  may  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  most  pleasing  experiments  with  the  Gas  Blow-pipe. 
That  the  metal  might  be  exposed  in  its  purest  state  to  the  action  of 
the  gaseous  Aame,  it  was  precipitated  from  a  solution  of  the  ore  of 
Telhtrium  from  J^agyag  in  Tramyl^ania.  A  small  quantity  of  gold 
thus  obtained  was  fir^t  fused  with  borax ^  to  make  the  bead  of  the 
pure  metal  adhere  to  the  end  of  a  tube  of  a  tobacco-pipe  made  of 
pipe-clay.  In  this  stated  being  conveniently  fixed  for  trial  before 
the  Gas  Blow-pipe^  it  was  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  gaseous  flame. 
Owing  to  the  exalted  temperature,  the  light  was  so  intense,  that  the. 
gold  was  not  discernible  in  the  midst  of  it ;  consequently  the  flame 
sometimes  operated  rather  on  the  supporter  than  on  the  metal;  and 
it  was  necessary  to  check  the  operation,  in  order  to  observe  whether 
the  bead  bad  not, been  driven  off.  Upon  examination,  it  appeared 
that  the  pipe-clay  had  been  fused,  the  gold  being  partly  buried  be- 
neath its  surface  :  the  borax,  mixing  with  the  fused  clay^  exhibited 
a  beautiful  glass  of  gold;  and  part  of  the  tube,  where  fusion  had. 
not  taken  place,  was  invested  with  a  shining  surface  of  the  meial^ 
as  if  it  had  been  gilded  and  burnished.  The  most  striking  ph»no- 
menon  was  exhibited  around  this  central  appearance.  A  sort  of 
halo  or  red  circle,  of  the  most  lively  rose  colour^  surrounded  the 
whole ;  the  colour  being  most  intense  towards  the  central  point 
where  the  gold  was  fixed,  and  gradually  dying  away  upon  the  white 


*  Aaaales  d*  Chiiaie,  89.  299.    Thomrns  Chomistiji  vol.  L  p.  474.  LondL  1S17. 
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tarface  of  the  pipe-cl^.  By  reoewiDi;  the  applicalkm  of  ibe 
gauomflamBf  the  l>ead  of  goidf  which,  in  its  fin»t  operaUoD,Wid 
b^a  considerably  diminished  in  size,  was  oearlj  M  ef  it  tiiI^ 
tilized. 

£XXZ.   ABENACBOVS  OSS  OP  PLATIIVVM.      {PlotUUL) 

Fusible  into  a  globule  of  brittle  alloy,  with  a  taniishfid  and  didl 
aspect. 

PUSS  FLATINITX. 


The  fasioD  of  this  metal,  owing  to  the  creat  improTements  here 
mentioned  in  the  mode  of  oftiog  the  Gas  Btov-ptpe^  is  now  become 
so  easy,,  that  this  metal  meltfl  faster  than  lead  in  a  common  lire.     It 
is  no  loneer  necessary  to  make  use  of  wire  in  pxhibitiog  tt»y«stoa 
and  combustion.     The  cuttings  which  are  sold  by  the  manafacturen 
of  Platinutn  utensils  are  fenced  in  a  cupels  either  moanted  on  a 
stand  or  held  in  a  pair  of  forceps.     The  month  of  the  jei  a  bent 
downwards,^  so  as  to  admit  of  a  perpendicular  direction  of  the 
gauousjlame  upon  the  metal  in  the  cupti     The  flame  is  then  %nf- 
fered  to  act  upon  the  Platinum ;  about  a  quartejr  of  an  ounce  of  the 
toetal  being  placed  in  the  cupel  at  first.     As  soon  as  this  begins  to 
melt,  more  may  be  added ;  until  a  cupel  of  the  common  size  is 
nearly  full  of  the  boiling  metal :  and  in  this  manner  a  mass  of 
Platinum^  weighing  half  an  ounce,  at  the  least,  may  be  obtained  in 
one  brilliant  bullet.     This,  .when  rolled  out,  so  that,  all  air-holes 
being  removed,  the  mass  possesses  an  nniform  density,  will  be  fbond 
to  have  a  tptcijic  gravity  equal  to  20*857.     During  the  fusion  of 
the  metal^  its  cond)U9tion  will.be  often,  if  not  always^  apparent.     It 
will  burn  with  scintillation  ;  and  particles  of  the  black  protoxide  of 
Platinum^  if  care  be  used,  may  be  caught  upon  a  sheet  of  white- 
paper  while  the  combustion  is  going  on. 

LXXXn.    PLATINUli   ALLOYED   WITH   THB   SLETAL  OF  BABTTBS. 

A  bead  of  pure  Plafinum,  weighing  one  f^rain,  was  placed  in  a 
charcoal  crucible  with  a  bead  of  equal  weight  of  the  metal  of  Bariftes. 
The  two  metals  being  brought  into  fusion  by  the  gaseous  fiame^  ran 
together  into  an  alloy  of  a  bronze  colour,  weighing  two  grains. 
This  alloy  preserved  its  metallic  appearance  during  twenty -four 
hours,  when  it  fell  into  a  reddish  powder,  resembling  the  j>eraxuie 
of  Platinum. 

LXXlOn.  PLATINUM  WITH  8ILVBB. 

This  alloy  is  easily  formed  upon  charcoal^  before  the  Gas  Blow* 
pipe.  It  is  so  malleable,  when  the  metals  are  combined  in  parts  of 
equal  bulk,  that  a  large  bead  of  it  may  be  extended^  by  means  of 


*  Jetf,  thiM  prepared  for  the  Out  Blouhpipi.  baviDgabor^l-SSof  an 
ter,  having  been  made,  accor  Jifis  to  the  anthort  direetiona,  by  Air.  Newman^  of  Usie 
Street^  JUieuter  Squarti  t4>gettter  with  aU  other  apparattn  aeeesniy  Ar  the  Ekpcri- 
nenta  here  deiGiit»ed« 
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a  hammer,  into  a  circular  plate,  without  any  fracture  toward^  the 
edge.  Its  lostre,  when  pplished,  is  equal  to  that  of  pure^vcr; 
hot,  owing  to  its  superior  hardness,  it  might  1i>e  serrkeati&e  m  the 
Arts  and  in  coinage. 

LXXXIV.  PLATINUM  WITH  GOLD. 

This  allay  hsis  heen  already  described-  in  a  former  part  of  this 
work,  it  mny  be  formed  as  in  the  preceding  experiment,  upon 
charcoal,  with  great  ease.  Bat  if  the  quantity  of  the  Gold  do  not 
exceed  nine-tenths  of  the  Platinum,  its  ci>l<^ur  is  tarnished,  if  not 
entirely  destroyed,  by  the  presence  of  the  latter  metal. 

LXXXV.    PLATINI7M  WITH  CXIFPSH.. 

Tbe  metab  were  combined  in  equal  parts,  by  weight.  The  alloif 
Is  remarkably  fusible,  and  will  continue  in  a  state  of  vehement 
eballition  aller  the  stop-cock  of  the  j'ei  is  closed  for  the  extinction 
of  the  ganouijlame.  This  alloy  is  sofl ;  easily  cot  by  a  file ;  malle- 
able ;  and  of  a  pale  colour,  resembHog  that  of  pure  gold*  Indeed, 
it  aeems  as  if  gold  might  be  thus  imitated,  both  with  regard  to  its 
specific  gravity  and  colon  r. 

Lxxxvk.  PLATiNUH  WITH  IBON,  in  eqwd  parU^  hy  weighi. 

This  alloy  is  malleable ;  but  so  hard,  that  a  file  will  scarcely 
cut  it.  When  the  two  metals  are  macje  to  combine  in  a  chanoal 
crucible,  their  joint  combustion  exhibits  a  very  brilliant  fire-work» 
The  surface  of  the  alloy,  when  polished,  exhibits  a  very  high  degree 
of  lustre. 

Lxxrvn^  PLATINUM  WITH  IBON,  in  equal  parts^  by  buUt* 

This  <Uloy  is  brittle.  In  cooHng,  air-cavities  are  left;  and  the 
alloy,  like  Bismuth  after  fusion,  exhibits  a  minute  but  brilliant 
crystalhzation. 

LXXXVni.  PUBS  PALLADIUM. 

£asily  fusible  before  the  gaseous  Jlame,  with  combustion  and 
scintillation,  into  a  globule  with  a  tarnished  appearance,  resembling- 
lead  that  has  been  exposed  to  tbe  action  of  the  atmosphere.  . 

LtXZIX.    PALLADIXTM  WITH  THE   MJBTAL  OP  BABYTSB. 

When  a  lamina  of  Palladium  is  used  to  support  the  metal  of 
BaryteSf  and  the  gaseous  fiame  is  made  to  act  upou  the  latter,  it 
spreads  over  the  surface  of  tbe  Palladium^  forming' an  a//oy  with  it, 
which  externally  resembles  a  bronze  varnish.  In  one  of  these  ex- 
periments, small  beads  were  left  upon  this  alloy ^  which,  when  cut 
by  a  file,  exhibited  a  metal  resembling  silver :  but  their  surfaces 
becoming  soon  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  covered  with  ai^ 
oxide f  -the  file  was  agnin  applied ;  and  again  the  same  regnUne  m§^ 
tallic  lustre  was^  developed. 
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Tk€  two  rnetak  «f  ere  combined  in  e<|iial  parts,  by  balk ;  and  dm 
united  with  such  rapidity,  that  it  seemed  as  if  tbey  acted  Qp0s«ach 
other  by  a  powerfQl  mutual  attraction.  After  the  alloy  was  formed,  it 
was  remarkably  fusible ;  and  it  free  always  attended  with  scintiU*' 
tiont  arising  from  the  partial  combustion  of  the  PaUadimm*  This 
aihy  is  of  a  pale  colour,  and  easily  cut  by  the  file ;  iMit  it  ia  suscep- 
tible of  a  very  high  polish. 

Xd.   Bftims  RSGITIiim  OF  RHOBIUM. 

This  substance  was  presented,  by  Dr.  W.  H.  WcUa^on.  The 
author  expected  that  he  should  be  able  to  render  it  malleable  by 
the  action  of  the  ga$eou$  Jlam$,  He  found  this,  howeyer,  to  be 
impracticable,  owing  to  some  impurity  which  no  degree  of  heat 
would  allogetber  expel.  As  soon  as  fusion  commeac^,  the  metal 
came  away  in  whiie  fumes ;  but  the  residue  was  always  brittle.  An 
endearoor  was  therefore  made  to  purify  it,  according  to  the  method 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  WoUatton,  The  regulut  wa.4  first  melted  by  a 
common  blow'pipe  upon  charcoal,  with  four  times  its  weight  of  lead. 
It  was  then  dtssoWed  in  nitro'tnuriatic  acid ;  two  parts  of  muriatic 
being  added  to  one  part  of  nitric  acid,  A  complete  solution  of  the 
whole  was  not  effected  ;  owing  to  a  deficiency  in  the  relative  pro- 
portion of  the  two  acid?.  After  OTaporation  to  dryness,  a  $aU  was 
obtained,  which,  being  cKssolved  in  alcohol^  yielded  a  ydlom  preci- 
pitate to  pure  ammonia.  This  precipitate,  when  fused  bj  the 
gaseous  jCame,  becHme  extremely  mHlteable ;  but  it  was  found  to 
consist  o(  Rhodium  still  combined  with  Lead*  The  aUoy  was  there- 
fore once  more  submitted^  upon  ckarcoeU,  to  the  action  of  the^izfeovi 
JUmu;  and,  by  further  continuance  of  the  heat,  the  tead  was  at 
length  either  volatilized  or  vitrified,  and  the  Bhodinm  rendered per- 
fecily  fnatUable,  Professor  Ckimwing,  who,  with  other  chemical 
friends,  was  present  at  the  experiment,  himselfbeatout  the  RhwUum^ 
which  had  been  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  globule,  into  a  thin  circular 
lamina  of  the  pure  metal. 

Zdl.  MURIATE  OF  SHOnxVlC. 

A  small  portion  of  this  salt,  of  a  red  or  rosy  colour,  had  l»een  given 
to  the  author  by  the  Reverend  Archdeacon  M^of/aston,  when  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Ckimbridge ;  having  himself 
received  it  from  his  brother.  Its  purity,  therefore,  may  be  infer- 
red. Being  placed  in  a  charcoal  crucible,  it  admitted  of  easy/nnon , 
attended  with  occasional  combustioti.  The  metal  was  then  revived. 
At  first  it  appeared,  externally,  of  HJ$t*black  colour,  like  the  mttatik 
slag  of  Barytes.  Upon  being  again  exposed  to  the  gaseouM  Jlamu^ 
it  beg^  to  boil  vehemently,  and  was  in  part  volatilized.  There  then 
remained  a  brilliant  globule  of  metal,  resembling  the  pnreat  Pla- 
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iitmrn.  This  metal  was  malhabU.  "By  farther  coDtinaaQce  of  the 
heat,  it  was  entirely  volatilized.  The  eiperiment  was  again  repeated ; 
and  the  metal  i^gaiii  obtained,  in  a  malleable  state,  in  this  state,  after 
being  hammered,  it  waa  sent  to  Dr.  Waiiatton. 

XCHI*   GRAJXVLAM  OBS  OF  XBIDIITIf. 

This  ezperimeiit  was  .made  at  the  request  of  Dr.  WoUatton, 
Some  very  pore  grains  of  the  ore  of  Iridium^  which  be  had  sentta 
Professor  Cumming^  were  placed  within  a  charcoal  crncible,  and 
brought  into  contact  with  the  gattousflame.  M  their  first  eiposure 
to  heat,  they  became  agglutinated,  and  partially  fused,  shining,  in 
the  parts  where  fusion  had  commenced,  with «  bright  Platinum 
lustre.  AUerwards,  the  agglutinated  mass  of  the  Iridium  was  placed, 
within  a  plumbago  crucible,  and  once  more  exposed  to  the  ga$eou$ 
flamty  wbeti  the  metal  was  perfectly  melted..  It  then  began  to  boil^  . 
and  also  to  burn  with  scintillation,  depositing  a  reddisk'Coloured  oxide 
upon  the  sarface  of  the  plumbago.^  Nothing  now  remained  within 
the  crucible  but  the  vitriform  oxide  oflridium^  in  the  form  oiglau^ 
which  was  sent  to  Dr.  ffoUaston. 

XCIV.   OBANITLAB  ORE  OF  lEIDIfJlf  AKB  OF  OSMIDU. 

Some  grpius  of  this  ore,  which  had  belone^ed  to  the  late  Professor 
TennarUf  being  placed  in  a  diarcoal  crucible,  were  fa»ed  with  diffi- 
culty into  a  single  globule ;  a  combustion  of  the  Iridium  taking  place 
the  whole  time,  accompanied  by  an  evident  volatilizHtion.  The 
globular  residue  was  afterwards  flattened  upon  an  anvil,  by  severe 
shocks  of  a  hammer.  The  metal,  however,  proved  to  be  so  ex* 
ceedingly  hard,  that  it  was  only  partially  extended  by  this  violent 
pressure-.  The  sharpest  Carron  files  could  scarcely  rase  it ;  con- 
stant friction  with  one  of  those  files^  during  thirty  minutes,  being, 
necessary  to  disclose  an  even  surface  of  the  metal :  it  then  exhibited  - 
a  degree  of  metallic  lustre,  reflecting  almost  as  much  light  as  the 
aUoy  of  J>fickel  with  Palladium. 


POSTSCRIPT. 
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To  the  preceding  Experiments  may  be  added  two,  belonging  Co  a 
Class  of  bodies  remarkably  distinguished  from  the  preceding; 
namely,  the  Combu»titile$f  commonly  so  called. 


*  "  Metaflio  ozidet,  after  fntion,  are  called  glatti  became  tbej  acqave  a^ood  deal 
af  resemblance,  in  some  particalars,  to  common  glass."  {Thomion''9  C^swiilfy,  vol. 
L  p.  47S.  Land.  1817. )  Is  not  common  glass  itself  a  result  of  the  fosion  of  auitaUJio- 
0ndef  ?    Unlcif,  iadeed,  it  can  be  prored  tbat  (Silica  if  act  a  aetsUie  (aide. . 


xcv.  <»i«rA£9isaD  cabboh.    (JDmhorA) 

A  fine  octabednil  dtamoni,  of  aa  amber  coioiir»  wej^uiifn 
caraUf  was  placed  wiihio  a  ckarcoal  crucible,  and  exposed  to  te 
action  of  the  ga$eou$Jlame.  At  the  first  applicatioii  of  the  extrei^ 
heat,  it  became  limpid  and  colonriesa :  afterwards,  it  appeared  oTa 
pale  wAtfe  colour;  it  next  became  opaque,  and  resembled  ivoiift 
being  now  diminished  in  bulk,  and  having  snstaioed  aloss  of  wei|^t 
After  this»  one  of  the  solid  angles  of  the  octahedron  disappeared, 
and  the  surface  of  the  diattiand  was  corered  with  bobbles.  The 
other  solid  aogli^  then  vanished;  and  there  remained  oolj  a 
minute  spheroidal  i^lobole,  shining  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
metallic  lustre-  Lastljr,  every  atom  was  volatilized  ;  the  whole  ex- 
periment being  completed  Within  three  mtnntea  from  the  ^me  ef  its 
commenconent. 

zcvi.  CABBVSBT  OF  mos*    {Phmbogo,) 

A  very  pure  fragment  of  this  substance,  which  bad  been  analyzed 
by  the  late  Professor  Tennant^  was  exposed,  per  je,  to  the  utmost 
intensity*^  of  the  ganfrntjlame.  lis  Jusion  was  immediately  evident^ 
attended  with  a  vivid  (scintillation.  No  change  of  colour  was,  how- 
ever, to  be  observed  in  the  flame.  Upon  exammioi:  the  appearance 
of  the  plumbago^  after  its  fusion,  its  surface  wai>  foand  to  be  covered 
with  ionumernble  minute  globules;  some  of  which  exhibited  a 
limpid  and  highly  transparent  glass;  others,  u  glass  of  a  brownish 
hue  ;  the  larger  globules  beittfi  jet-hUick  and  opaque,  with  a  dark  me* 
talHc  lustre  ;  but  so  exceedingly  mioute^  that  their  real  nature  could 
not  be  ascertained.  When  placed  lunaftha,  they  sank  to  the  bol* 
torn  of  the  liquid,  disengaging  gaseous  bubbles.  Water  produced 
no  change  in  their  appearance :  they  fell  rapidly  to  the  bottom,  and 
remained  there  unaltered. 


No.  VII. 

AddreiSfead  at  the  First  Meeting  of  ike  Cambridge  Phdo^epkusal 
Society  stating  the  Design  and  Oljects  of  its  InstUuH&n,-  imCfen 
at  the  request  of  the  CauncU. 

At  the  opening  of  the  first  Meeting  of  the  CABfBBiDOB  PBtLOSo^ 
rHicAL  SociBTT,  the  Members  of  the  C&tmdl  avail  themselves  of 


*  By  gndo^y  tvBing  tlw  «top-eoeft  of  tli«  iei  Moafring  to  tlw  Gc$  Blmi>'pipe, 
the  Tolnme  of  the  ga$eoti9  JUme.mBy  be  diminiiHied  or  iacreaaed  at  pleaiare ;  «m,  ci 
eovne,  the denee  of  heat  may  be  nM)4iilsd;  ill  tifswH  intsntittf  hmg  ailMod irbtm 
the  stof-coek  u  qinte  opea. 
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« 

tiie  earKest  o|i|iortanity  that  hai  been  oflered  to  them,  of  expressing 
to  the  SecietjJtbeir  congratnlationi  upon  its  Institution.  Convinced, 
aa  thej  aJI  x>f  them  are,  of  the  adyantages  likely  to  result  from  the 
eatablishment  of  such  a  Society,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  their 
opinion,  that  an  event  of  more  importance,  ns  afiiecting  the  best 
interests  of  Science,  has  ^rarely  occurred  in  the  annals  of  the 
University. 

A  Century  has  now  elapsed,  since  the  celebfatied  Woodwarp 
firefixed  the  following  axiom,  to  bis  *''  Esiay  upon  ihe  Natural  Hit' 
tory  of  the  Earthy**  which  took  the  lead  in  subjects  of  Geological 
jnqairy»  *'  From  a  long  train  of  ezperieooe,"  sairi  be«  **  the  world 
is  at  length  convinced,  that  okservatiofu  are  the  only  sure  grounds, 
whereon  to  build  a  lasting  and  substantial  Philot«ophy.  All  partyes 
are  so  far  agreed  upon  this  matter,  that  it  seemM  to  be  now  the 
common  sense  of  Mankind/'*  For  this  reason,  when  he  composed 
hie  work,  as  he  bim»>elf  states,  *'  He  gave  himself  up  to  be  guided 
wholly  by  matter  of  fact ;  intending  to  steer  that  course  which  is 
ngreed^  of  all  hands,  to  be  the  best  and  surest ;  and  not  to  offer  any 
thing  but  what  hath  due  warrant  from  Observations. "t  Unfortu- 
nately for  the  fame  of  tbis^  distinguished  Naturalist,  and  for  the 
University  to  which  he  bequeathed  hi«>  valuable  Collection,  thcf 
want  of  a  Society  affording  the  means  of  Pbilo»ophical'CoiDmunica- 
lion,  caused  hio  immf  nse  treasure  of  facts  to  remain  hoarded  in  a 
place  by  no  mean^  worthy  of  the  collection,  or  convenient  for  its 
nrrangement  Hence  the  hardly  credible  troths  which  are  now 
beginning  to  come  to  light  respecting  the  Woodwardian  Collection ; 
hence,  the  extraordinary  circumstance, first  made  koowo  by  the  late 
Prcfesaor^  the  Rev  J.  Hailstone^  that  the  Corundum  Stone^  (a  substance 
of  such  singular  utility  in  the  arcs,  and  whose  supposed  discovery, 
as  distingnished  from  other  Minerals,  was  attributed  to  Dr.  Black  of 
Edinburgh)  was  not  only  known  to  Woodward^  bnt  specimens  ^  it 
existed  unnoticed  in  his  Cabinet  many  years  before  Dr,  Audenon 
of  Madras  sent  to  Europe  the  examples  upon  which  Dr.  Black 
founded  his  observations.  The  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to 
other  bodies  ;  and  especially  that  remarkable  substance  called  the 
Native  Meteoric  Iron  of  Pallae;  also  in  the  Woodwardian  Collectioti.t 
To  obvinte  even  the  possibility  of  such  occurrences  in  future ;  to 
lay  open  channels  of  communication  for  facts  connected  with  the 


*  Nat.  Hut.  of  the  Earth,  p.  1,  Lond.  I72S. 

t  Ibid.  *'The  obfenratioos  I  cpeak  of,"  obaervea  the  VBie  Author,  p.  8.  "wtre  all 
made  in  Enjgland :  the  far  greatest  part  whereof  I  travelled  over  on  purpose  to  make 
them ;  professedly  searchiae  alt  places  as  I  passed  along,  and  taking  a  carefol  and 
exact  Tiew  of  Thin^M  on  allhands  as  they  presented :  in  order  to  inform  myself  of  the 
present  condition  ofthe  Earth,  and  all  Boayta  contained  in  it,  aa  far  as  either  Qrottoe 
or  other  Natural  Caverns,  or  Mines,  Quarries,  Cole-pits,  and  the  like,  let  me  into 
it,  and  displayed  to  sight  the  interior  parts  of  it. 

1  To  prore  this  remarkable  fact,  Professor  tfotbtone  purchased  a  speeimea  of  the 
J9mive  Meteoric  Iron  of  Pallas,  and  placed  it  in  the  fvwMfwardian  Collection  bj 
the  aide  of  Woodward's  Spedwten;  that  their  identity  might  be  the  more  easily  re- 
cognised. 
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Bdvancf^ment  of  PWlosopby,  and  also  to  bring  together  men  wbo 
eosaeed  id  common  porsaits  of  Science,  is  the  main  object  of  ^ 
Cambridge   Philosophical  Societt.     The  zeid  «nd  promptoM 
wbich  have.been  manifested  in  its  Establiahment,  and  a  viewof  tiie 
names  which  have  been  already  added  to  the  Ijrtof  its  Memben, 
excite  a  reasonable" hope  that,  by  means  of  it,  a  fund  of  valeable  m- 
Ibrmation  may  be  gradually  accumulated.  Some  idea  may  be  formed 
•f  the  usefulness  of  »«cb  an  Institution,  simply  by  refernng  to  tbe 
Yarious  periofiical  Joumnls,  edited,  either  by  mdividaala,  or  by  bo- 
eieties,  in  different  districts  of  this  kingdom ;  m  which  the  phdoM- 
phical  contributions  of  tbe  members  of  this  Umveraity.  being 
frittered  and  squandered  away  in  detached  and  distant  parta,  appear 
to  be  almost  without  existence  ;  but  if  the  same  scientific  produc- 
tions had  been  concentrated,  their  testimony  of  the  industry  and 
abilities  of  their  authors,  would  not  only  be  creditable  to  the  Uni- 
Tersity  but  would  also  tend  more  effectually  to  the  adFaacemeol  of 
Science.     It  is  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Society,  that  a  Volume  for 
giving  publicity  to  such  writings,  should  occasionally  be  sent  forth  •, 
not  at  any  fixed  or  !»tated  periods,  but  so  often  as  due  and  approved 
materials  can  be  selected  for  this  purpose ;  and  to  tbw  end  it  is  pro- 
posed,  that  PhUotophical  Communicati(m$  should  be  encouraged  from 
every' quarter  likely  to  nfford  them,  by  rendering  to  their  anthore 
every  possible  ansiatance  which  may  be  necessary  for  their  pnblica- 
tion.     Letters  have  been  already  transmitted  from  the  Secre^ries 
to  persons  who  are  likely  to  promote  the  intentions  of  the  Society; 
and  it  is  requested  that  all  its  Members  will  themselves  farther  the 
designb  of  the  Institution,  by  inquirini?  for  communications  relating 
to  the  several  branches  of  Xaiural  History  and  Natural  PhUosopky; 
especially  by  means  of  their  foreign  correspondence,  and  the  ob- 
servations they  may  be  «ble  to  collect  from  scientific  m«i  engaged 
in  foreign  travel.     Whatsoever  may  tend  to  illustrate  tbe  History  of 
the  Animal,  the  Vegetable,  or  the  Mineral  Kingdom ;  of  organized 
or  of  unorganized  Existences :  will  be  deemed  vahiabJe  acqfiisitfona. 
Of  course  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  all  papers  oo  the  sub- 
jects of  Zoology,  in  all  its  branches;  of  Botany;  Mintralogy;  Geo- 
logy;  Chemistry;  Electricity ;  Gahdnism ;  Magiutism;  end  allJIfa- 
thematical  Communicatiofis  connected  with  the  subjects  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  will  be  thankfully  received,  and  always  duly  acknow- 
ledged. _     .  #  At- 
The  want  of  a  sufficient  incitement  towards  inquiries  of  this 

nature,  after  University  Students  have  commenced  Graduates,  baa 
been  sometimes  considered  as  a  defect  in  the  scheme  of  University 
education.  At  that  important  period  of  life,  when  the  application 
of  philosophical  studies  should  begin,  Academical  Students  seem  to 
have  acted  under  an  impression,  that  they  have  brought  their  atodi^ 
to  a  termination.  Or,  if  a  disposition  should  prevail,  to  approach 
the  studies  of  Nature,  under  the  conviction  that  it  is  beUer,  •«  de  re 
upa  quarere,  quam  mirart,"*  this  tendency,  of  such  incalculable 
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v«]ae  in  yoathfol  minds,  become  checked^  either  by  the  retirement 
or  conseqaent  want  of  intercourse  with  literary  men,  to  which  the 
calls  of  professional  duties  consign  them,  or  by  the  little  honour 
which  in  all  our  Universities  has  hitherto  awaited  the  inquiry.  The 
valedictory  obtiervatiuns  of  Bishop  Watson  afford  a  decisive  confirma- 
tion of  this  truth  :*  and  the  reproaches  cast  npon  pur  country  by 
the  celebrated  Kirwan^  may  be  still  considered  as  not  altogether  in- 
applicable. *'  In  Sweden  and  Gertnany^^^  says  he,  '*  Mineralogy  is 
considered  as  a  Science  worthy  the  attention  of  Government. 
There  are  Colleges  in  which  it  is  regularly  taught ;  it  forms  a  distinct 
and  honourable  Profession;  like  that  of  the  Soldier,  the  Merchant, 
or  the  Barrister ;  its  superior  officers  form  a  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  state.  Young  Students  fraught  with  the  knowledge  to 
be  acquired  in  their  own  Country,  are  sent  abroad  to  glean  all  that 
can  be  collected  from  a  more  diversified  view  of  Nature.  This  ex- 
ample has  been  followed  by  France,  Russia,  and  Spain.  Chemistry 
too,  the  Parent  of  Mineralogy^  is  cultivated  by  the  most  enlightened 
nations  in  Europe,  and  particularly  in  France,  with  a  degree  of 
ardour  that  approaches  to  enthusiasm.  In  England,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  receives  no  encouragement  from  the  public"  These  ob* 
servations  which  that  eminent  Naturalist  then  applied  to  the  studies 
in  which  he  was  more  particularly  engaged,  may  to  a  certain  extent 
be  yet  directed  towardii  every  other  branch  oi  Natural  Philosophy, 
In  the  posthumous  works  of  Dr.  Hooke^  which  were  dedicated  to 
Sir  Isaac  Newton^  when  he  was  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  by 
its  Secretary  Waller ^"J^  we  find  their  author  maintaining,  that'  the 
neglect  shown  to  Natural  Philosophy  has  been  characteristical,  not 
of  this  country  alone,  but  of  all  nations  and  in  all  ages.  ''  Learned 
Men,"  he  complains,  *'  take  only  a  transient  view  of  Natural  Philo- 
sophyj  in  their  passage  to  other  things  ;  thinking  it  sufficient  to  be 
able  to  talk  of  it  in  the  phrase  of  the  school.  Nor  is  it  only  so  now, 
but  it  has  been  so  almost  in  all  ages ;  so  that  for  about  two  thousand 
years,  of  which  we  have  some  account  in  History,  there  is  not 
above  one  quarter  of  that  space  in  which  men  have  been  philoso- 
phically given  ;  and  among  such,  as  have  been  so,  several  of  them 
have  been  so  far  disjoined  by  Time,  Language,  and  Climate,  by 
manner  of  Education,  manners,  and  opinions,  and  divers  other  pre- 
judices, that  it  could  not  be  expected  it  should  make  any  consider- 
able progress." 

Yet  the  effect  of  such  studies  upon  the  mind,  and  especially  in 
places  appropriated  to  public  education,  and  in  an  age  when  false 
philosophy  and  irreligion  have  been  so  alarmingly  manifested,  may 
perhaps  secure  them  a  more  favourable  reception ;  since  it  requires 
no  argument  to  prove  that  the  evidences  of  Religion  always  keep 


*  WatMm'f  "MisceUaiieoiii  Tracts,"  vol.  BE.  p.  438.  LoniL  181S. 
t  Min.  Piref.  p.  1.  Lond.  1784. 

t  Hooke*t  Patent  St«t«  of  Natonl  PhilotfDpby;  lee  Posthomoos  Worki,  p.  8. 
"MdtwL  1706. 
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pace,  mid  are  progressive,  with  the  discoveries  til  Naltital  kooir- 
ledge.  After  a  loDg  life  eDtirely  devoted  to  the  stadiee  of  JVetesI 
Hiitory^  Lm rjeus  placed  over  the  lintel  of  the  door  of  hk  If  usem 
an  inscription  which  was  calculated  to  convey  to  the  nuBd  of  ev«rj 
approaching  Stadent  a  conviction  of  this  troth  :  Imoovd  nrm  I 

NUMEff  ADEST  !* 

Having  thus  set  hefore  the  Society  the  main  design  and  objecta  of 
its  Institution,  the  Council  heg  to  call  the  attention  of  this  Bkeetiag  to 
considerations  of  a  subordinate  nature.  It  %vill  be  neceaaary  to 
provide  some  place  in  which  the  future  Meetings  may  be  beid»  and 
where  a  repository  may  be  formed  for  the  preservation  not  only  of 
(he  archives  and  records  of  the  Society,  but  also  of  such  documeots, 
books,  and  specimens  of  ^ttiural  History,  as  may  hereafter  be  pre* 
sented  or  purchased.     The  utmost  economy  will  at  present  be  re- 

Stieite  in  the  management  of  the  Society's  funds ;  and  therefore  if 
e  consent  of  the  University  could  be  obtained,  it  would  be  b^Iy 
desirable  that  the  expenses  of  printing  the  Society's  TtaBsacttoiia, 
should  be  defrayed  by  the  University.!  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Chancellor  has  accepted  of  the  Office  of  Patron,  and  his  ijetter, 
containing  the  expression  of  his  approbation,  wiH  be  read  by  one 
of  the  Secretaries.  '  The  present  Yice-Chanceflor ;  onr  High 
Steward ;  both  our  Representatives  in  Parliament ;  and  many  other 
distinguished  Members  of  the  University,  who  are  not  resident, 
have  abo  contributed  toward  the  undertaking ;  and  there  is  there- 
fore every  reason  to  hope,  that  the  Graduates  of  this  University, 
who  associated  for  the  Institution  of  the  Cambridge  PniLOSorHjcAL 
Society,  by  their  assiduity  and  diligence  in  its  support,  and  by  their 
conspicuous  zeal  for  the  honour  and  well-being  of  the  Untvermty ; 
will  prove  to  other  times,  that  their  Lives,  and  their  Shtdtes,  hare 
not  been  in  vain* 


No.  IX. 
TAit  cfDr.  Clarke' a  Papers^  in  Thomson* s  Annals  ofPUlosaph^. 


Besides  these  there  are  several  Papers^  whose  TiiUs  hax>e  been 
idre€tdy  inserted^  and  one  upon  the  Blow-pipe^  in  the  Jonrtutl  of  the 
Royal  Institution. 

Two  Letters  to  Dr.  Thomson,  announcing  the  fusion  of  refractory 
substances,  aud  the  partial  reduction  of  the  earths ;  the  former 


*  Bee  LiBBStu*!  Diary,  written  by  himicif,  in  Pnlteney*8  LinsmiP  by  Maian,  p, 
363,    Lond.  180&  j  Thia  is  now  done. 


tinted  Cambridge,  Aug.  23, 1816 ;   the  latter,  Sept.  9. — ^Auials, 
Tol.  Till.  p.  313. 

Some  observations  respecting  the  new  metab  obtained  freni  Ba- 
Tjtes  and  Stroatian ;  abo,  of  a  pore  metal  obserTed  in  the  decom- 
position of  Borax,  together  with  other  remarks  on  the  means  of 
analjais,  afforded  by  barning  a  highly  compressed  miztore  of  the 
gaaeoQs  coostitoents  of  water.     In  a  letter  to  the  Editor. 

N.B*  At  the  end  of  this  letter  is  an  acconnt  of  the  first  explosion. 

Annals,  Vol.  viii.  p.  357. 

Farther  obserrations  respecting  the  decomposition  of  the  earths, 
end  other  experiments  made  by  bnming  a  highly  compressed  mix- 
tare  of  the  gaseoaa  constituents  of  water.-^Annais,  Vol.  ix.  p.  89 ; 
Jan.  1817. 

Improtrement  in  the  Oxygen  and  Hydrogen  Blow-pipe.  Letter  to 
Dr.  Thomson,  Feb.  1817. — Annals,  Vol.  ix. 

A  continuance  of  the  obnervations  made  by  beming  a  highly  com- 
pressed mixture  of  the  gaseoofl  constituents  of  water. — Annids,  Vol. 
ix.  p.  194 ;  March,  1817. 

Farther  improvement  in  Brake's  Blow-pipe,  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Thomson. — ^Annals,  Vol.  ix.  p.  326;  April,  1817. 

Account  of  some  experiments  made  with  the  Gas  Blow-pipe  ; 
being  a  continuation  of  former  observations  upon  the  same  subject. 
— Annals,  Vol.  x.  p.  133;  Aug.  1817.\ 

Account  of  an  improvement  made  in  the  Gas  Blow-pipe;  with 
some  additional  remarks  upon  the  revival  of  metals  from  their  oxides, 
and  of  the  fusion  of  refractory  bodies,  by  means  of  the  same  instru- 
ment.— Annals,  Vol.  x.  p.  373;  Nov.  1817. 

Account  of  some  remarkable  minerals  recently  brought  to  this 
country  from  the  island  of  Jean  Mayen,  in  the  Greenland  Seas, 
North  Lat.  71^;  also,  a  description  and  analysis  of  a  substance 
called  Petalite,  from  Sweden. — Annals,  Vol.  xi.  p.  194;  March, 
1818. 

Account  of  a  meteor,  apparently  accompanied  by  matter  falling 
from  the  atmosphere,  as  seen  at  Cambridge  by  Professor  £.  D. 
Clarke,  of  that  University,  and  other  persons  who  were  eye- 
witnesses of  the  phenomenon.-— Annals,  Vol.  xi.  p.  273 ;  April, 
1818. 

On  the  Aphlogistic  Lamp.— Annals,  Vol.  xi.  p.  304 ;  April,  1818. 

Farther  account  of  Petalite,  together  with  the  analysis  of  another 
new  Swedish  mineral,  found  at  Gryphytta,  in  the  province  of  West- 
mania,  in  Sweden, — Annals,  Vol.  xi.  p.  365;  May,  1818. 

Analysis  of  a  specimen  of  the  Diamond  Rock. — Annals,  Vol.  xi. 
p.  464 ;  June,  1818. 

On  the  colouring  constituent  of  Roses. — ^Annals,  Vol.  xii.  p.  126 ; 
August,  1818. 

On  the  colouring  constituent  of  Roses,  and  of  the  flowers  and 
leaves  of  other  vegetable  bodies. — Annals,  Vol.  xii.  p.  296;  Oct. 
181^. 

Notice  respecting  the  discovery  of  Pearl  Sinter.^ AnnaIS|  Vol. 
xii.  p.  464;  Dec.  1818. 
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Accoont  of  a  newlj  discorered  variety  of  green  Floor  Spar,  of 
rery  ancommon  beauty,  and  with  remarkable  properties  of  odbur 
and  phoBphorescence. — Annals,  Yol.  xiv.  p.  34 ;  July,  1819. 

Method  of  obtaining  Nickel  in  a  state  of  perfect  parity  and  mal* 
leability. — Annals,  Vol.  x'lv.  p.  i42;  Aug.  1819. 

On  the  alloy  of  Platinum  and  Lead  (accidental  error  for  Tin). — 
Annals,  Tol.  xiv.  p.  229;  Sept.  1819. 

On  the  alloy  of  Platinum  and  Tin. — ^Annals,  VoL  ziv.  p.  470; 
Dec.  1819. 

Obserrations  on  Gehlenite,  made  during  a  series  of  analytical 
experiments  upon  this  mineral,  which  prove  that  it  contains  Potass. 
—Annals,  Vol.  xiv.  p.  449;  Dec.  1819. 

Observations  upon  the  ores  which  contain  Cadmium,  and  upon  Che 
discovery  of  this  metal  in  the  Derbyshire  Silicates  and  other  ores  of 
Zinc. — ^Annals,  Vol.  iv.  p.  272;  April,  18^. 

Regular  crystallization  of  Olive  Oil. — Annals,  Vol.  zf.  p.  329; 
May,  1820. 

On  the  chemical  examination,  characters,  and  natural  bistoiy  of 
Arragonite,  eiplaining  also  the  causes  of  the  different  specific 
gravity  of  its  different  sub-varieties. — ^Annals,  New  Series,  ii.  67; 
Julv,  1821. 

On  crystallized  Magnesian  Carbonate  of  Lime,  from  Alston  Moor 
in  Cumberland ;  crystallized  Plumbago,  and  some  other  minerals 
from  the  mines  of  Cumberland. — Annals,  New  Series,  ii.  415; 
Dec.  1821. 

On  Cadmium  and  the  habitudes  of  some  of  its  ores,  showing  the 
means  of  detecting  the  presence  of  the  metal  in  English  ores  of 
Zinc. — Annalf,  New  Series,  iii;  p»  123;  Feb.  1822. 

On  the  presence  and  proportion  of  Cadmium  in  the  metallic  sheet 
Zinc  of  Commerce  (last  paper  he  ever  wrote). — Annals,  New 
Series,  iii.  p.  195;  March,  1822. 


THE   END. 
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